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PBEFACE. 


This  book  was  planned,  much  of  it  was  written, 
and  some  of  it  was  printed,  many  years  ago.  But 
since  I  left  England,  in  1860,  I  have  had  duties  to 
perform  which  leave  little  leisure  for  literary  occupa- 
tions. And  several  parts  of  what  I  had  composed 
while  at  home  have  been  re-written  by  me  here,  in 
consequence  of  the  new  light  that  has  been  thrown 
on  our  history  by  numerous  publications  which  have 
appeared  during  the  last  eight  years.  But  the  second 
volume  is  now  almost  ready  for  the  press,  and  I  trust 
that  the  remaining  three  will  follow  at  no  long 
intervals. 

I  mention  emphatically  that  this  History  of  Eng- 
land from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  is  to  be 
completed  in  Five  Volumes  of  moderate  size.  I  wish 
to  warn  my  readers  what  they  are  not  entitled  to 
expect  here.  I  do  not  profess  to  set  out  every  English 
historical  event  of  any  importance,  and  every  biogra- 
phical occurrence  of  any  interest,  that  is  known  of 
every  period,  and  of  every  eminent  English  personage. 
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To  do  so  would  require  not  five,  but  fifty  volumes.  A 
full  English  History  is  certainly  a  desideratum  in  our 
literature,  and  in  our  apparatus  for  political  life.  But, 
even  if  it  existed,  a  book  on  the  plan  of  the  present 
one  would  not  be  useless.  Where  a  large  long  book 
is  read  by  tens,  a  book  of  moderate  size  will  be  read 
by  hundreds.  But  it  must  be  a  real  History  ;  and  to 
be  this,  it  must  omit  nothing  that  is  essential  for  clear 
knowledge  and  sound  judgment ;  and  it  must  be 
something  more  than  a  dry  compendium  of  dates  and 
facts,  or  a  series  of  disjointed  essays.  It  must  have 
animation  as  well  as  accuracy.  It  must  have  unity 
and  entirety  of  organism  and  purpose  ;  and  it  must 
have  artistic  proportions.  Moreover,  even  as  the 
biography  of  an  individual  is  valueless  without  some 
knowledge  of  those  with  whom  he  had  dealings,  and 
of  the  society  in  which  he  moved,  it  is  necessary  to 
accompany  the  history  of  any  one  State  with  sketches 
of  other  States,  and  of  the  general  progress  of  events 
in  the  civilised  world. 

All  this  is  to  be  done.  Whether  I  have  done  or 
can  do  it,  is,  of  course,  a  very  different  matter. 

I  think  it  fair  to  add  a  few  words  of  explanation 
about  the  absence  of  a  regular  set  of  references  to 
authorities  at  the  foot  of  each  of  my  pages.  Such  a 
system  of  reference  is  now  usual,  and  I  should  not 
like  my  omission  of  it  to  be  ascribed  to  a  want  of 
industry,  or  to  intentional  eccentricity.     This  work  is 
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chiefly  founded  on  the  manuscripts  of  Lectures 
delivered  by  me  during  the  twenty  years  for  which 
I  was  Professor  of  History  in  University  College, 
London.  In  preparing  my  Lectures  I  carefully 
examined  authorities,  but  I  did  not  impede  their 
delivery  by  formal  citations  or  references,  when  I  was 
dealing  with  facts  respecting  which,  as  facts,  the 
great  majority  of  historians  are  agreed,  and  which  I 
was  not  anxious  to  exhibit  from  any  novel  point  of 
view.  Consequently,  my  manuscripts  do  not  in 
general  give  me  the  means  for  a  complete  set  of 
references ;  and  there  is  no  copious  historical  library 
here  from  which  I  might  now  collect  them.  But  all 
that  is  written  here  is  the  result  of  painstaking  search 
after  the  best  available  evidence,  and  of  thoughtful 
consideration  of  the  effect  of  that  evidence.  As  to 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  work  in  other  respects, 
the  person  most  incompetent  to  form  an  opinion  is 
the  Author. 

E.  S.  CREASY. 

Colombo,  Ceylon, 
December,  1868. 
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Salt — Building  stone — Lead — Copper — Tin — Geographical  position  of  Eng- 
land relatively  to  other  countries — Insular  advantages — Coast-line — Har- 
bours— Character  of  our  seas — England  still  more  indebted  for  her  pro- 
sperity to  her  laws  and  Constitution,  than  to  natural  advantages — Im- 
portance of  our  Constitutional  history— Grandeur  of  our  external  his- 
tory—Object and  method  of  this  work. 

The  land  we  live  in  has  been  called  England  for    CHAP 
about  ten  centuries.     It  is  the  chief  portion  of  the        L 
largest  island  of  Europe  ;  of  an  island  situate  to  the 
north  of  the  western  part  of  the  European  continent. 
The  name  of  Britain,  which  belongs  to  the  whole  island 
(comprising  Scotland  and  Wales  as  well  as  England),  of  our 
is  much  more  ancient ;  and  the  title  of  "  the  British  C( 
Islands"  (which  title  includes  Ireland  also)  is  of  still 
earlier  origin.     Three  hundred  years  before  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour,  the  Greeks  had  heard  of  two  great 
islands  in  the  Far  West,  called  "  the  Britannic  Islands," 
one  of  which  was  named  Albion  and  the  other  Ierne. 
Afterwards,  in  Caesar's  time,  the  larger  island  was  com- 
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chap,     monly  called  Britain  ;  and  the  smaller  and  most  wes- 
L        terly  one  was  known  as  Hibernia.     But  the  general 
name  of  "the  British  Islands"  was  never  wholly  aban- 
doned ;  and  it  is  still  used  to  signify  both  Britain  and 
Ireland.     It  also  includes  the  little  islets  that  lie  near 
their  shores:  such  as  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
the  Scilly  Isles,  the  Hebrides,  the  Shetland  Islands,  the 
Orkneys,  and  many  more, 
configure         The  shape  of  Britain,  the  principal  island  (sometimes 
territorial     styled  Great  Britain),  is  that  of  an  irregular  triangle, 
area  of       having  one  of  its  sides  longer  than  the  other.     The 
isles  base  is  formed  by  the  southern  coast;   a  direct  line 

along  which,  from  the  South  Foreland  in  Kent,  to  the 
Land's  End  in  Cornwall,  would  measure  about  320 
miles.  The  eastern  side,  from  the  South  Foreland  up 
to  Dunnet's  Head  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Scot- 
land, is  about  560  miles  in  direct  length.  And  the 
western  (which  is  the  longest  side)  measures  about  600 
miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall 
up  to  Dunnet's  Head,  which  forms  the  apex  of  the 
triangle. 

The  whole  area  of  Britain  is  estimated  at  about 
90,000  square  miles.  England  is  by  far  the  largest 
part  of  the  island,  and  is  reckoned  to  contain  nearly 
51,000  square  miles  of  surface.  Scotland  is  the  north- 
ern portion  of  Britain ;  and  reaches  as  low  down 
southward  as  the  river  Tweed  on  the  eastern  coast,  and 
as  the  Solway  Frith  on  the  western  coast.  Scotland 
contains  rather  more  than  31,300  square  miles.  The  ter- 
ritory called  Wales  is  a  mountainous  district  near  the 
lower  part  of  the  west  side  of  the  island ;  and  includes 
about  7400  square  miles.  The  collective  area  of  the 
small  islands  adjacent  to  Britain  is  about  400  square 
miles. 

Ireland  lies  to  the  west  of  Britain ;  and  is  divided 
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from  it  by  the  sea,  the  southern  portion  of  which  is  chap. 
called  St.  George's  Channel,  and  the  northern  part  the  _i_ 
Irish  Sea.  The  distance  across  this  sea,  at  its  narrowest 
space  (which  is  between  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  in  Scot- 
land and  Fair  Head  in  Ireland),  does  not  exceed  thir- 
teen miles.  The  average  distance  from  the  Welsh  head- 
lands to  the  opposite  Irish  coast  is  about  sixty  miles. 
The  area  of  Ireland,  together  with  the  little  islands  adja- 
cent to  it,  is  computed  at  nearly  32,500  square  miles. 

If  we  compare  our  country  as  to  territorial  magnitude  as  com\ 
with  other  celebrated  countries,  we  shall  find  that  the  other 
British  isles,  taken  together,  amount  to  about  four  times  coun  ncs' 
the  size  of  ancient  Greece  (exclusive  of  her  colonies)  ; 
to  less  by  about  one-third  than  Italy ;  to  about  six- 
tenths  of  the  size  of  France  ;  to  rather  less  than 
six-tenths  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  (including  both 
Spain  and  Portugal) ;  to  about  a  sixtieth  part  of 
Russia;  and  to  little  more  than  a  thirtieth  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  of  North  America.  If  we 
take  England  and  Wales  only  (omitting  Scotland  and 
Ireland),  we  shall  find  that  our  country  is  about  twice 
the  size  of  Greece  ;  about  a  third  of  the  size  of  Italy  ; 
less  than  a  fourth  of  France  or  of  Spain ;  not  near  a 
hundredth  part  of  Russia ;  and  less  by  fifty-nine  six- 
tieths than  the  United  States. 

The  vast  difference  between  the  territorial  extent  of  a  email 
England  and  that  of  the  two  last-mentioned  Powers  is  b^the™3 
sometimes  remarked  by  foreigners  with  a  contemptuous  ^grea?  °f 
sneer ;  but  it  obviously  is  folly  to  estimate  a  nation's  Pe°Ple- 
greatness  by  the  mere  size  of  its  territory  ;  and  that 
folly  was  nobly  rebuked  on  a  memorable  occasion  by 
one  of  our  statesmen  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century.     In  1802,  during  the  brief  continuance 
of  the  peace  of  Amiens  between  England  and  Napoleon 
the  First,  who  was  then  First  Consul  of  France,  our 
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celebrated  orator  and  parliamentary  leader,  Charles 
James  Fox,  visited  Paris,  and  was  conducted  by  Napo- 
leon through  an  exhibition  in  the  Louvre  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  French  art  and  industry.  Among  these  was 
a  terrestrial  globe  of  unusual  magnitude  and  distinct- 
ness. One  of  the  French  courtiers,  who  followed  the 
First  Consul,  pointed  to  our  country  as  delineated  on 
this  globe,  and  sarcastically  observed  that  "  England 
filled  but  a  small  space  on  the  face  of  the  earth."  Mr. 
Fox  instantly  replied  :  "  Yes,  our  island  is  indeed  a 
small  country  :  that  island  in  which  the  Englishman  is 
born,  and  in  which  he  would  fain  that  his  bones  should 
repose  when  he  is  dead.  But,"  added  the  English  states- 
man, advancing  to  the  globe,  and  spreading  his  arms 
round  it  over  both  oceans  and  both  the  Indies,  "  while 
the  Englishmen  live,  they  overspread  the  whole  world, 
and  clasp  it  in  the  circle  of  their  power."  * 

Indeed,  with  regard  to  modern  times,  all  who  would 
compare  the  territorial  greatness  of  the  English  with 
that  of  any  other  people,  should  take  into  account  not 
merely  the  area  of  England  itself  or  that  of  the  British 
islands,  but  also  the  ample  transmarine  possessions  in 
almost  every  region  of  the  earth,  which  we  have  ac- 
quired chiefly  during  the  last  century.  The  map  of 
the  British  Empire  exhibits  territories,  whose  collective 
amount  exceeds  eight  millions  of  square  miles,  and  sur- 
passes even  in  mere  geographical  magnitude  almost 
every  other  empire  of  either  ancient  or  modern  times. 
In  population  and  in  wealth  the  superiority  of  the  Bri- 
tish Empire  is  still  more  decided.  In  the  latter  part  of 
this  work  will  be  sketched  the  events,  by  which  this 
magnificent  dominion  has  been  won  for  England.  But 
through  the  earlier  and  the  larger  portion  of  our  history 

*  This  anecdote  is  recorded  by  M.  Thiers  in  the  1st  volume  of  his  "  His- 
tory of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire." 
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our  attention  will  be  confined  to  the  growth  and  the     chap. 
acts  of  our  nation  in  and  near  to  this  its  island-home ; 
which  still  is,  and  will  (we  trust)  long  continue  to  be 
the  fountain-head  of  British  power,  and  the  favourite 
domicile  of  freedom,  empire,  and  glory. 

We  will  now  resume  the  consideration  of  the  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  caused  to  our  nation  by  the 
geographical  position  and  physical  characteristics  of 
our  country.  For  there  are  many  circumstances  besides 
the  mere  size  of  a  land,  which  materially  influence, 
though  they  cannot  wholly  determine,  the  disposition 
and  the  career  of  the  men  who  dwell  there. 

The  British  isles  are  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Geographi- 
Northern  Temperate  Zone.  Moreover,  by  reason  of  oftbe$Itl°n 
their  proximity  to  the  vast  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  espe-  ?[^isb 
cially  through  the  influence  of  the  warm  sea-stream 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,*  which  sets  full  on  them, 
they  enjoy  a  still  more  mild  and  more  equable  climate 
than  that  of  continental  regions  within  the  same 
degrees  of  latitude.  But  the  same  winds,  which  come 
to  us  tempered  by  their  previous  passage  over  the 
great  Western  waters,  and  which  cool  our  atmosphere 
in  summer  and  warm  it  in  winter,  charge  it  also  with 
abundant  moisture ;  so  that  our  climate  is  rendered 
more  humid  and  foggy,  than  is  the  case  in  most  other 
countries  of  the  Temperate  Zone.  But,  although  we 
may  sometimes  repine  at  the  gloom  of  our  skies,  and 
envy  the  more  constant  and  more  brilliant  sunshine 
of  lands  of  the  East  and  of  the  South,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  our  own  climate  is  pre-eminently 

*  With  reference  to  the  effects  of  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the  climates  of 
Western  Europe,  the  reader  may  consult  with  advantage  Hughes's  "  Out- 
lines of  Physical  Geography,"  p.  123,  and  the  map  at  p.  105  of  that  useful 
little  book.  The  subject  is  very  fully  and  scientifically  examined  in  the 
early  chapters  of  the  "  Treatise  on  the  Sea,"  by  Lieutenant  Maury,  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy. 
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chap,     calculated  to  rear  a  hardy,  vigorous,  and    energetic 
•        race  of  men.     "We  have  neither  the  enervating  heats 

itsadvan-    °^  Southern  summers,  nor  the  stunting  frosts  of  the 

^aes-  extreme  North.  "We  have  no  seasons  of  hurricane  or 
excessive  rains,  like  those  which  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  make  labour  in  the  open  air  impossible  during 

Our  manly  their  continuance.  And,  on  the  whole,  we  may  with 
truth  repeat  the  observation  attributed  to  one  of  our 
sovereigns,  that  there  is  no  other  country  where  out- 
door exertion  may  be  taken  for  so  many -days  in  the 
year,  and  for  so  many  hours  in  the  day,  as  in 
England. 

The  surface  of  England  is  pleasantly  and  beneficially 
diversified.  Our  country  has  its  mountain-chains,  its 
level  lands,  its  more  elevated  plateaus,  and  its  districts 
of  alternating  hill  and  valley.  These  are  varied  by 
open  grounds,  by  shrubby  tracts,  by  woods,  and  by 
forests,  though  the  last  have  been  for  centuries  gra- 
dually decreasing,  in  consequence  of  the  progress  and 
requirements   of  a   population,  that   advances   in  its 

A  soil  for    civilisation  even  more  rapidly  than  in  its  numbers. 

bread-  .  . 

winners.  Generally  speaking,  the  soil  of  England  requires  saga- 
cious and  resolute  labour.  It  will  reward  toil,  but  it 
will  not  dispense  with  it.  There  is  not  that  prodigal 
fertility,  which  calls  for  little  or  no  exertion  and  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  agriculturist ;  nor  is  there  that 
grim  barrenness,  which  discourages  enterprise  and 
baffles  industry.  Wheat  is  grown  throughout  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  lowlands  in  the  south  part  of  Scot- 
land. Barley,  rye,  and  oats,  may  be  cultivated  with 
profit  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the  island.  The  potato, 
and  others  of  the  vegetables  most  needful  to  man,  are 
produced  abundantly  in  our  fields  and  gardens.  The 
most  valuable  of  the  domestic  animals, — the  horse,  the 
ox,  the  sheep,  the  pig,  and  several  kinds  of  poultry, 
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tluive  in  our  country ;  but  all  need  the  careful  super-     chap. 

intendence  of  man  ;  and  this  need  (like  the  character      L 

of  the  soil),  not  only  stimulates  industry  and  compels 
habits  of  forethought  and  order,  but  also  invites  and 
rewards  the  skill  of  the  mechanic,  the  engineer,  the 
chemist,  the  botanist,  the  physiologist,  and  of  the 
workers  and  of  the  guides  in  many  other  important 
arts  and  sciences. 

In  minerals  and  in  metals  our  country  is  very  rich.  Wealth  in 
The  absence  of  gold  and  silver  (in  sufficient  quantities  minerals. 
to  make  the  extraction  of  them  from  the  soil  remune- 
rative) may  have  been  advantageous  rather  than  unfor- 
tunate for  its  inhabitants.  But  the  far  more  important 
metal,  iron,  is  found  in  our  island  more  abundantly  than 
in  almost  any  other  place  in  the  world.  This  ample 
supply  of  iron,  together  with  the  still  more  remark- 
able abundance  of  coal  in  our  island  in  proximity  to  the 
iron,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  main  physical  causes 
of  the  greatness  which  the  English  people  has  acquired ; 
and  especially  of  our  immense  progress  in  manufactures 
and  commerce  during  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury, the  period  during  which  the  power  of  Steam  has 
been  utilized  by  man.  We  have  other  important  trea- 
sures in  the  soil  of  our  island.  We  have  abundance 
of  salt, — a  necessary  of  life,  the  importance  of  which 
we,  from  its  commonness  here,  scarcely  appreciate,  but 
which  we  may  learn  to  value  by  observing  the  import- 
ance attached  to  it  in  countries  that  are  obliged  to 
procure  it  from  a  distance.  Though  our  island  is  desti- 
tute of  the  finer  qualities  of  marble,  such  as  the  sculptor 
requires,  we  have  quarries  of  various  kinds  of  stone, 
whence  materials  for  our  buildings  are  abundantly 
supplied.  In  addition  to  iron,  we  have  ample  natural 
stores  of  the  metals  lead,  copper,  and  tin :  and,  alto- 
gether,  we   may  justly  consider  our   country  to   be 
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chap,     singularly  gifted  with  the   subterranean  treasures  of 
**        Nature. 

We  have  already  observed  the  effects  on  our  climate, 
which  are  caused  by  the  geographical  situation  of  the 
Facilities     British  islands.     The  position  of  our  country  on  the 
munition  gl°De  is  also  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  the 
between       facilities   or   difficulties   of    communication   which   it 
isies  and      makes  between  us  and  the  inhabitants  of  other  lands, 
countries.     The  sea  to  the  south  of  our  island  (now  called  by  us 
the  English  Channel)  is  scarcely  twenty  miles  across 
at  the  narrowest  part,  where  it  flows  between  Eng- 
land and  the  shores  of  the  country  (formerly  called 
Gaul,  and  now  called  France)  which  is  the   nearest 
to  us  of  the  countries  of  Continental  Europe.     From 
the  Netherlands  the  distance  to  our  north-eastern  shores 
is  about  200  miles  ;  and  the  passage  from  those  shores 
across  the  North  Sea  to  the  nearest  of  the  chief  com- 
mercial districts  of  Germany  is  about  350  miles.     A 
ship  from  our  eastern  ports  has  about  550  miles  to 
cross  before  she  enters  the  Baltic  sea,  on  which  are 
situated  the  principal  harbours  of  Germany,  Eussia, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway.    The  western  coast  of 
Norway,  which  is  washed,  not  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  but 
by  the  North  Sea,  is  about  520  miles  distant  from  us. 
If  we  now  turn  to  examine  our  position  relatively 
to  the  countries  that  lie  to  the  south  of  us,  we  shall 
perceive  that  the  passage  from  our  south-western  shores 
to  the  chief  ports  of  France  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay  is 
about  400  miles,  and  that  the  passage  from  the  same 
parts  of  England  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  Spain  is 
about  800  miles.     A  ship  that  leaves  England  for  any 
of  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  or  of  the  Sea 
of  Marmora,  or  of  the  Black  Sea,  or  of  the  Sea  of  Azov, 
has  about  1200  miles  to  traverse  before  she  reaches 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  through  which  she  passes  to 
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outer  the  Mediterranean,  and  then  proceeds  on  her  chap. 
further  voyage  of  varying  length,  according  to  the  _'_ 
port  she  seeks,  which  may  be  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Spain,  or  on  the  southern  coast  of  France,  or  in  Sar- 
dinia, Corsica,  Sicily,  or  Italy,  or  in  Illyria,  Dalmatia, 
or  Albania,  in  Greece,  or  in  Algeria,  Tripoli,  Egypt, 
Syria,  or  in  Turkey,  or  Circassia,  or  the  southern  ports 
of  the  Kussian  empire. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  position 
which  England  occupies  in  Europe  is  advantageous  for 
maritime  communication  with  the  Western  African 
coast,  down  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  with  the 
great  and  very  important  countries  which  may  be 
reached  after  the  passage  round  the  Cape  is  accom- 
plished— with  India,  China,  Australia,  and  many  other 
regions.  Still  more  advantageous  is  the  situation  of  our 
country  for  communication  with  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, with  America,  both  Northern  and  Southern. 
An  examination  of  a  terrestrial  globe  will  show 
these  things  more  clearly  and  effectively  than  can  be 
done  by  any  verbal  description.  And  even  the  Map 
of  the  World  at  the  commencement  of  this  volume 
will  aid  materially  in  explaining  the  character  of  our 
geographical  position.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that, 
with  regard  to  maritime  communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  our  country  is  better  situated  than  any 
other  European  country — excepting,  perhaps,  France 
and  Spain.  The  great  advantage  which  France  and 
Spain  possess  of  having  sea-ports  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, as  well  as  on  the  Atlantic,  is  incontestable ; 
and  in  this  respect  each  of  these  countries  has  a  clear 
superiority  over  us.  But  we  must  judge  the  relative 
value  of  geographical  position  generally,  and  not  with 
exclusive  regard  to  any  single  point  of  view ;  and  we 
must  not  forget  that  England  is  better  situated  than 
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chap.     France,  and  far  better  situated  than  Spain,  with  refer- 
L        ence  to  natural  facilities  of  intercourse  with  the  dis- 
tricts that  lie  near  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  with  the  other 
regions  of  Northern  Europe. 

Even  if  we  should  consider  that  any  of  the  countries 
of  continental  Europe  may  be  on  the  whole  better 
placed  in  the  world  than  Britain  is,  for  the  intercourse 
of  its  inhabitants  with  those  of  other  lands,  we  should 
always,  when  we  make  comparisons  of  this  nature, 
Vaineof  bear  in  mind  the  incalculable  benefits  which  we  derive 
oonfigura-  fr°m  tne  great  though  simple  geographical  fact,  that 
our  country  has  water  all  round  it — that  we  are 
islanders.  The  advantages  which  an  island  possesses 
for  purposes  of  national  defence  are  self-evident ;  and 
we  may,  in  addition,  observe  not  only  that  the  Sea  is 
a  more  effective  protection  against  an  enemy  for  those 
who  know  how  to  avail  themselves  of  their  maritime 
position,  than  can  be  given  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  a 
desert,  or  any  other  natural  land-barrier  ;  but  that  the 
sea  gives  also  the  best  possible  path  of  pacific  com- 
munication with  other  countries,  instead  of  forming  an 
obstacle  to  commercial  and  other  friendly  traffic,  such 
as  mountains  and  deserts  interpose. 

That  the  dwellers  in  an  island  are  more  favourably 
situated  than  the  dwellers  in  a  portion  of  a  continent, 
with  reference  to  the  acquisition  and  preservation  of 
domestic  freedom,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  the  main- 
tenance of  national  independence,  is  a  remark  that 
has  been  often  made,  but  which  must  not  be  omitted 
in  such  an  examination  as  we  are  now  engaged  in. 
The  organised  force  with  which  an  island  must  be 
provided  for  protection  against  foreign  hostility,  is 
not  exclusively,  or  even  principally,  an  army.  No 
country,  indeed,  whatever  be  its  territorial  position 
or  form,  can  be  safe,  unless  it  keeps  up  some  amount 


INSULAK  ADVANTAGES.  H 

of  soldierly  spirit  and  some  degree  of  military  dis-  chap. 
eipline  among  a  portion,  at  least,  of  its  inhabitants  ;  _ 
but  a  maritime  country,  and  especially  an  insular 
country,  looks  to  its  navy  as  its  main  bulwark  from 
attack,  and  as  its  chief  source  of  honour  and  power 
among  nations.  A  navy  is  a  force  which  it  is 
equally  difficult  for  domestic  faction-chiefs  to  tamper 
with  so  as  to  promote  insurrection  or  civil  war,  and 
for  unconstitutional  sovereigns  to  misapply  for  the 
purpose  of  making  themselves  despotic  rulers  of  their 
people. 

The  form  of  Britain  is  also  important  with  regard  to 
another  test  of  a  maritime  country's  natural  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages.      The  test  to  which  we  now  Large  pro- 
refer  is  the  proportion  between  length  of  coast-line  ^J'.nnt 
and  superficial  area.     It  is  obvious  that  the  aggregate  relatively 

r  .  .°°      °  to  area. 

length  of  all  the  lines  of  a  country's  coasts  will  partly 
depend  on  how  many  sides  of  the  country  in  question 
abut  upon  the  sea ;  and  that  it  will  depend  also  on 
the  kind  of  outlines  which  its  coasts  present ;  on 
whether  the  coast-lines  are  smooth  and  regular,  or  are 
varied  and  jagged  by  running  out  in  frequent  capes 
and  promontories,  and  by  being  indented  with  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  with  arms  of  the  sea,  with  broad 
gulfs,  and  with  deeply-winding  bays.  The  more  irre- 
gular the  outline,  the  larger  will  be  the  amount  of 
coast.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  not  only  the 
advantage  as  to  coast-line  which  Britain  has  in  being 
an  island,  but  also  how  diversified  our  shores  are  by 
bays,  by  headlands,  by  adjacent  islets,  by  the  tidal 
channels  of  rivers,  and  by  other  frequent  irregularities 
of  figure,  especially  along  the  southern  and  western 
sides  of  our  uneven  insular  triangle. 

If  we  take  England  and  Wales  only,  we  shall  find 
that  their  proportion  of  coast-line  to  surface  is  more 
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chap,  than  three  times  the  average  proportion  of  coast-line 
__'_  to  surface  which  Europe  enjoys.  If  we  take  the  whole 
British  isles,  the  superiority  of  our  country  in  this 
respect  to  Europe  generally  is  much  more  clearly  mani- 
fest; and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Europe  is  far 
the  most  favoured  as  to  proportion  of  coast-line  to 
surface  of  all  the  continents  of  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere. 

No  place  in  the  British  islands  is  a  hundred  miles 
distant  from  the  sea,  and  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
our  towns  and  cities  are  within  half  that  distance  from 
a  shore.  This  contiguity  or  close  vicinity  of  all  parts 
of  our  country  to  the  sea,  and  the  large  amount  of 
seafaring  population  caused  by  the  extent  of  our  sea- 
board, have  eminently  favoured  the  growth  of  maritime 
enterprise  and  commercial  prosperity  among  us ;  and 
the  remarks  of  one  of  the  ablest  commentators  on  the 
history  of  ancient  Greece*  may  be  rightly  applied  to 
his  and  our  own  country.  The  ocean  is  the  mightiest 
instrument  in  the  civilisation  of  mankind  :  and  they 
who  have  been  most  familiar  with  the  seas,  those  great 
highways  of  nations,  have  ever  been  among  the  boldest 
and  best  in  thought  and  deed,  both  as  individual  men, 
and  in  their  collective  action  as  members  of  free  poli- 
tical communities. 

We  must  not  omit,  among  the  natural  advantages  of 
our  country,  considered  as  the  home  of  a  great  maritime 
nation,  the  number  and  excellence  of  our  harbours, 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  observed  by  any 
one  who  has  traced  the  line  of  our  seaboard.  It  has 
also  been  rightly  remarked,!  as  a  circumstance  favour- 
ing our  naval  superiority,  that  the  seas  round  our  coasts 

*  Arnold.    See  the  appendix  to  the  1st  volume  of  his  edition  of  Thucy- 
dides,  p.  523. 

f  See  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  "  History  of  England." 
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are  never  frozen,  but  the  passage  from  our  ports  in  any  chap. 
direction  is  open  throughout  the  year.  Our  wintry  _^_ 
waves  are  indeed  boisterous  and  stormy;  but  their  in- 
clemency and  uncertainty  serve  to  call  into  action  the 
highest  qualities  of  seamanship,  and  to  qualify  the 
mariners,  who  have  been  trained  among  them,  to  brave 
and  to  overcome  the  perils  of  the  great  waters  in  every 
region  of  the  world. 

But  while  we  gratefully  recognise  in  the  physical  Physical 

i  nil  ','  r  advantages 

geography  and  local  position  01  our  country  so  many  have  aided 
advantages,  it  would  be  error,  and  it  would  be  self-  „"* created 
degradation,  if  we  were  to  consider  these  as  the  sole  or  our  na- 

tional 

as  the  chief  causes  of  the  greatness  which  England  has  greatness. 
acquired.  Nature  may  supply  opportunities,  but  it  is 
man  himself  that,  under  God's  providence,  must  find 
in  himself  the  spirit  to  grasp  and  the  skill  to  employ 
them.  We  shall  indeed  perceive  in  this  history  how 
often  and  how  long  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
neglected  the  advantages  of  their  position.  And  the 
power  and  prosperity  which  our  nation  has  ultimately 
acquired,  the  unparalleled  degree  in  which  it  has  for  so 
many  years  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  wealth,  order,  and 
liberty,  are  rightly  attributed,  by  the  most  discerning 
and  most  impartial  of  English  historians,*  much  more 
to  the  spirit  of  the  English  laws,  and  the  excellence  of 
the  English  constitution,  than  to  the  soil  of  this  island, 
or  to  the  latitude  in  which  it  is  placed. 

The  constitutional  and  domestic  history  of  England 
— that  is  to  say,  the  history  of  our  institutions  during 
the  last  six  centuries  and  a  half — is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  English  History.  It  surpasses  even 
the  interest  of  what  may  be  termed  our  external  his- 
tory— that  is  to  say,  the  narrative  of  the  dealings  of 

*  Hallara. 
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chap,     our  State  with  other  States,  and  of  the  enterprises  and 

L        exploits,  both  military  and  pacific,  of  our  countrymen 

beyond  the  shores  of  these  islands.    Yet  even  this  last, 

Splendour  J  ,  _ 

of  our  con-  the  external  history  of  our  nation,  has  a  grandeur  and 

history™  a  variety,  which  made  Niebuhr  (the  greatest  master  of 

greTter  historical  knowledge  that  modern  Germany  has  pro- 

timn  that  duced)  pronounce  his  deliberate  opinion  that  England 

of  our  pro-  /Jr  ..  ,      *         _      _ 

gressto  alone>  of  all  the  modern  nations  ot  the  earth,  has 
graSur  a  history  like  that  of  old  Kome,  a  history  affecting  the 
Sons  whole  human  race.  If  our  history  is  regarded  even  by 
foreigners  as  a  fit  subject  to  be  studied  by  all,  how 
second^ a  muc^  more  ought  it  to  be  considered  a  fit  subject  of 
Rome.  study  by  us,  who  are  the  inheritors  of  that  constitu- 
tional freedom  and  of  that  national  greatness,  the  growth 
and  acquisition  of  which  our  history  records  ?  It  is 
disgraceful  to  any  person  to  be  ignorant  of  his  country's 
history ;  but  such  ignorance  is  especially  shameful  to 
the  member  of  a  free  community,  such  as  the  English 
— who,  when  he  arrives  at  manhood,  will  possess  im- 
portant political  rights,  and  will  consequently  have  to 
discharge  most  solemn  patriotic  duties.  Clear  know- 
ledge and  sound  judgment  as  to  things  past  are  indis- 
pensable qualifications  for  dealing  rightly  with  things 
present ;  and  such  knowledge  and  such  judgment  it  is 
the  primary  function  of  historical  study  to  supply. 
The  history  of  England  is,  indeed,  so  vast  and  complex 
a  subject,  as  to  be  inexhaustible  ;  and  no  one  should  be 
vain  enough  to  suppose  that  he  will  have  mastered  it 
after  a  few  readings  of  a  few  books  :  but  the  general 
current  of  the  fortunes  of  England  may  be  observed 
and  remembered,  and  the  growth  and  general  charac- 
teristics of  our  institutions  may  be  discerned  and  ap- 
preciated, after  no  greater  amount  of  intellectual  labour, 
than  many  of  us  devote  to  studies  far  less  ennobling, 
and  far  less  practically  useful. 


OBJECT  AND  METHOD   OF  THIS    WOEK.  15 

In  this  book,  which  has  limits  preappointed  by  other  chap. 
considerations  than  that  of  the  multitude  and  magni-  _^_ 
tude  of  the  topics  which  it  might  include,  the  simplest 
rather  than  the  most  scientific  method  will  be  followed. 
Now  that  we  have  considered  the  geographical  position 
and  the  physical  nature  of  our  country,  we  will  proceed 
to  trace  the  events  which  have  occurred  here,  in  the 
same  order  as  that  in  which  they  took  place.  But  the 
comparative  length  or  brevity  with  which  they  will  be 
discussed  must  depend  on  their  permanent  importance 
or  immateriality.  Many  of  the  early  parts  of  our  sub- 
ject will  be  very  shortly  dealt  with,  so  that  we  may 
have  room  for  considering  more  fully  the  historical 
scenes  and  personages  that  have  produced  a  more  abid- 
ing and  more  practical  influence  on  our  country's  actual 
condition  at  the  present  time.  Neither  the  author's  nor 
the  reader's  time  will  have  been  wasted,  if  the  know- 
ledge which  the  book  gives,  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  clear 
and  correct.  Such  knowledge  is  emphatically  power 
— power  to  acquire  more  readily,  and  to  retain  more 
beneficially,  ampler  information  from  higher  and  more 
abundant  sources. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Phoenicians  in  Britain— Tin  trade— Importance  to  the  ancients  of  tin 
as  an  ingredient  of  bronze— Early  natives  of  Britain — Evidence  from  old 
sepulchral  remains — The  stone  period— The  bronze  period — Metallurgy 
taught  by  the  Phoenicians — Earliest  inhabitants  of  Britain  Celtic — Effect 
of  Phoenician  traffic  on  the  Britons— Carthaginian  and  Massaliot  com- 
merce with  Britain — Retrospect  of  ancient  history  before  Caesar's  invasion 
of  Britain — State  and  power  of  Rome  at  this  epoch — Description  of  the 
Ancient  Britons,  as  given  by  Csesar  and  others — Caesar's  first  expedition 
—The  second— Independence  and  progress  of  the  British  till  the  renewal 
of  the  war  by  Claudius  —  Conquest  of  Southern  Britain  —  Heroism  of 
Caractacus — Revolt  of  the  Britons  under  Boadicea :  quelled  by  Suetonius 
— Successes  and  administration  of  Agricola — Britain  partially  Romanised 
— Incursions  of  the  northern  tribes— Roman  fortifications  against  them 
— The  so-called  Tyrants — Reign  of  Carausius — Further  ravages  of  the 
northern  tribes — Roman  troops  withdrawn — Sufferings  of  the  Britons — 
The  Saxons  take  active  part  against  the  Picts  and  Scots — Nature  and 
effect  of  the  Roman  rule  in  Britain — Conversion  of  the  British  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

chap.         "We  do  not  know,  and  there  are  no  sure  means  of  ascer- 

L      taining,  when  it  was  that  the  British  islands  were  first 

Firgt  inhabited  by  mankind.    The  name  of  the  first  civilized 

civiiired  man,  who  is  recorded  to  have  had  any  dealings  here, 
Britain  a  is  Midacritus*  He  was,  most  probably,  a  Phoenician 
oemciao.  sea_captam  or  merchant,  who  came  to  the  south- 
western end  of  Britain,  to  the  part  now  called  Corn- 
wall, and  took  thence  in  his  ship  back  to  his  home 
in  Tyre  or  Sidon  a  cargo  of  the  tin,  with  which  the 
Cornish  territory  still  abounds.  His  countrymen,  the 
Phoenicians,  and  their  kinsmen  and  colonists,  the  Car- 
thaginians, continued  for  many  centuries  to  carry  on 
the  British  tin-trade  which  Midacritus  had  commenced. 

*  Plinius,  Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  vii.  c.  57.     Lappenberg's  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  i. 
p.  2. 


TKADE  IN  TIN  AND  BEONZE.  j  7 

The  important  settlement,  which  the  Tyrians  made  in  chap. 
very  early  times  at  Gades  (the  modern  Cadiz)  on  the  _^_ 
Atlantic  coast  of  Spain,  must  have  greatly  facilitated 
this  traffic  between  the  dwellers  near  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  tribes  of  North- Western  Europe.*  One 
great  historian  has  even  supposed  that  the  Phoenicians 
founded  their  colony  at  Gades  for  the  express  purpose 
of  promoting  their  ancient  and  most  valuable  com- 
merce with  Britain. f      The  importance  of  this  com-  Extent  of 

t  •    j.    i    i  t   Phoenician 

merce  may  be,  to  some  extent,  appreciated  by  us,  11  commerce. 
we  call  to  mind,  first,  that  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  metallic  implements,  arms,  and  works  of  art  of 
the  ancients  were  made  of  Bronze ;  and,  secondly, 
that  Tin,  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  composite  metal 
Bronze,  is  found  in  very  few  parts  of  the  world,  and 
nowhere  else  so  abundantly  as  in  the  south-western 
parts  of  our  island.  It  is  certainly  possible  that  the 
Phoenicians,  whom  we  know  to  have  voyaged  and 
traded  in  the  Bed  Sea,  and  in  the  Indian  Sea,  as  far 
at  least  as  Ceylon,  may  have  voyaged  further  eastward, 
and  drawn  supplies  from  the  tin  mines  at  Malacca ; 
but  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Britain  fur- 
nished them  with  their  chief  stores  of  this  important 

*  See  the  chapter  on  "  the  Phoenicians,"  in  the  third  volume  of  Grote's 
History  of  Greece.  He  well  draws  our  attention  to  the  length  and  difficulty 
of  these  voyages  of  the  early  Phoenician  mariners.  As  all  navigation  before 
the  discovery  of  the  compass  was  conducted  on  the  principle  of  always,  when 
possible,  keeping  within  sight  of  the  coast,  the  old  voyager  from  Tyre  to 
Britain  had  a  greater  distance  to  sail  over  than  the  modern  voyager  from 
England  to  Calcutta.  "  It  requires  some  effort  to  carry  back  our  imagina- 
tions to  the  time,  when  along  all  this  vast  length  of  country,  from  Tyre  and 
Sidon  to  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  there  was  no  merchant-ship  to  buy  or  sell 
goods  except  these  Phoenicians.  The  rudest  tribes  find  advantage  in  such 
visitors,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  men  whose  resolute  love  of  gain 
braved  so  many  hazards  and  difficulties  must  have  been  rewarded  with 
profits  on  the  largest  scale  of  monopoly."  With  high  admiration  for  the 
learning  and  abilities  of  the  late  Sir  G.  Lewis,  I  have  failed  to  be  convinced 
by  his  arguments  against  the  commonly  received  opinion  on  this  subject. 

f  Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  Ancient  History,  vol.  i.  p.  79. 
vol.  1.  c 
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chap,     metal,  which  the  unrivalled  artificers  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 

ff*        "  men  cunning  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in 

bronze,*  and  in  iron,"  blended  with  the  just  alloy  from 

the  rich  copper  mines  possessed  by  the  Phoenicians  in 

British  tin    Cyprus,t  and  then  wrought  into  innumerable  forms 

tR°rrhn    an^  instruments  of  ornament,  utility  and  power.     The 

factories,      neighbouring,  and  even  the  remote  nations  obtained 

adorned  & 

Solomon's  from  the  princes  and  the  merchants  of  the  Tyrian 
anTarmed  an(l  Sidonian  commonwealths  these  products  of  the 
the  Home-    mineral  wealth  of  our  island.     The  British  tin  mines 

nc  heroes. 

mainly  supplied  the  glorious  adornment  of  Solomon  s 
Temple ;  and  hence  also  came  the  chief  material 
of  the  armour  of  the  kings  and  chieftains  of  heroic 
Greece, 
tribefhere  Phoenicians  were  the  first  civilised  men,  but  they 
before  the  were  not  absolutely  the  first  men,  that  came  to  the 
British  isles.  We  have  no  written  account  of  the 
tribes  that  they  found  here ;  but  we  have  certain  proof 
that  they  did  find  the  land  inhabited,  and  that  its 
inhabitants  were,  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Phoe- 
nician ships,  a  comparatively  savage  race,  to  whom  the 
Phoenicians  taught  the  art  of  working  in  metals,  and, 
probably,  other  means  and  appliances  of  civilised  life. 
We  learn  this  from  the  ancient  burial  places,  and 
the  relics  contained  in  them,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
many  parts  of  our  island,  and  which  of  late  years  have 
been  examined  and  compared  one  with  another,  with 
remarkable  industry  and  sagacity. 

*  It  may  be  useful  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the  scriptural  and  classical 
words  which  are  usually  translated  into  the  English  word  "brass"  would 
more  properly  be  rendered  "  bronze."  Brass,  which  is  a  mixture  of  copper 
and  zinc,  was  less  early  known,  and  far  less  extensively  used  by  the  ancients, 
than  the  mixture  of  copper  and  tin,  which  is  strictly  to  be  called  "bronze  ; " 
though  (as  Johnson  observes)  the  word  "brass"  is  used  in  popular  language 
for  any  metal  in  which  copper  has  a  part. 

f  See  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  78,  for  the  great  importance  of  the  early  Phoeni- 
cian dominion  in  Cyprus,  and  on  the  richness  of  the  copper  mines  of  that 
island. 


SEPULCHRAL  REMAINS.  19 

The  sepulchral  mounds  and  stone-heaps,  which  are  chap. 
reasonably  considered  to  be  the  oldest  of  all  that  exist  ZL 
in  Britain,  contain  numerous  implements  of  stone  and 
bone ;  such  as  arrow-heads,  spear-heads,  adzes,  and 
mallets,  but  none  of  any  kind  of  metal.  This  proves 
that  there  were  tribes  here,  who  were  hunters,  and 
who  had  some  rude  practice  of  carpentry  (possibly  of 
masonry,  also),  but  who  knew  not  how  to  work  in 
metal,  and  who  were  destitute  of  metallic  weapons 
and  tools. 

We  find  another  class  of  ancient  tombs  in  Britain,  Witnesses 
not  so  old  as  those  which  contain  stone  or  bone  imple-  tombs. 
ments  exclusively.  This  second  class  of  tombs  con- 
tains weapons  and  other  articles  made  of  metal,  and 
(with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  golden  ornaments) 
the  metal  is  always  bronze.  Moreover,  this  bronze  is 
an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  blended  in  the  best,  or  nearly 
the  best,  possible  proportionate  quantities.  These  facts 
are  rightly  considered*  to  prove  that  the  early  inhabi- 
tants of  Britain  did  not  themselves  discover  the  use  of 
metals,  and  the  art  of  working  in  metals,  but  that  they 
learned  these  things  from  foreigners.  It  is  also  a  very 
remarkable  fact  that  no  relics  of  copper  are  found  in 
these  ancient  burial-places.  Copper  is  abundant  in 
Britain ;  it  is  a  metal  very  easily  worked;  and,  though 
inferior  to  bronze,  it  is  so  far  hard  and  firm  when 
wrought,  that  weapons  and  tools  made  of  it  would 
have  been  of  very  great  value  to  men,  who  previously 
used  nothing  but  stone  or  bone  to  point  their  spears,  to 
fell  their  trees,  and  to  rough-hew  their  canoes  with.  If 
the  early  natives  of  this  island  had  discovered  and  had 
taught  themselves  metallurgy,  they  must  have  begun 
with  the  use  of  the  simple  metal  copper,  and  could  not 
have  at  once  acquired  the  necessary  knowledge  and 

*  See  Latham's  Ethnology  of  the  British  Islands. 
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chap,     skill  for  making  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  and  for 
IL        making,  also,  that  alloy  in  the  best  proportions  of  one 
metal  to  the  other  which  the  experience  of  ages  has 
sanctioned. 

The  Phoenicians  did  not  merely  supply  the  tribes  that 
they  found  here  with  metal  implements  ;  but  they  also 
taught  the  natives  how  to  make  them.  This  is  proved 
by  the  numerous  moulds  for  adzes  and  other  imple- 
ments that  are  found  among  the  relics  of  the  bronze 
period  of  British  archaeology.  Glass  beads  are  also 
discovered ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  men  in 
whose  tombs  they  are  found  knew  how  to  fuse  glass. 
It  is  far  more  probable  that  the  Phoenician  merchants 
brought  the  beads  here,  and  used  them  in  traffic  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  just  as,  in  modern  times, 
British  sailors  and  merchant-adventurers  have  used 
glass  beads  in  traffic  with  the  savages  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
\vho  were  We  come  now  to  the  questions  ;  of  what  race  were 
Phoenician  these  early  inhabitants  of  Britain,  whom  the  Phoeni- 
cians found  here ;  and  is  there  any  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  any  other  race  had  dwelt  here  at  a  still 
earlier  period  ? 

Here,  again,  we  are  without  express  historical  autho- 
rity ;  but  there  are  means  for  forming  at  least  a  pro- 
bable conjecture  as  to  the  truth. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  geogra- 
phical position  of  our  island,  and  other  circumstances, 
that  the  first  inhabitants  of  Britain  came  hither  from 
Gaul ;  and  that,  like  the  Gauls,  they  were  of  the  Celtic 
division  of  mankind.  We  know  that  the  first  dwelling- 
place  of  man  was  in  Central  Asia,  whence,  as  mankind 
multiplied,  its  various  families  and  tribes  radiated  and 
spread  themselves  over  the  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  natural  line  of  progress  from  Armenia  or  Mesopo- 
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tamia  to   Britain  would  be  through  Gaul.     And  we     chap. 
have  the  very  important  fact  that  the  names  of  places 
and  persons  in  both  Gaul  and  Britain,  at  the  earliest 
periods  respecting  which  we  have  any  precise  histo- 
rical information,  are  unquestionably  Celtic.     To  the  Evidence  of 
present  day  our  rivers  and  mountains,  and  other  great  and^otvt 

natural  objects,  retain  Celtic  appellations.     That  is  to  denceof 

,      -,  i-i-i  •    /-m  i  •     any earlier 

say,  they  bear  names  which  have  a  meaning  m  Celtic,  population. 

but  are  utterly  unmeaning,  and  mere  gibberish,  if 
treated  as  names  given  by  a  Finnish,  a  German,  a 
Basque,  or  any  other  than  a  Celtic  population.  There 
is  consequently  very  strong  proof  of  the  great  anti- 
quity of  a  Celtic  population  here  :  and  there  is  an 
utter  absence  of  proof  of  any  other  population  having 
preceded  it.  It  has,  indeed,  been  thought  by  some 
antiquaries  that  they  can  trace  in  the  size  and  deve- 
lopment of  the  skulls  and  other  human  relics  found  in 
the  tombs  of  the  Stone  period,  a  general  inferiority  to 
those  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  Bronze  period.  In 
the  latter  the  skull  seems  to  be  better  developed,  and 
the  frame-work  of  the  body  to  have  been  larger,  than 
is  the  case  with  the  former.  Hence  they  argue  that  if 
we  consider  the  remains  found  in  the  tombs  of  the 
Bronze  period  to  be  Celtic,  we  ought  to  assume  that 
some  other  population,  feebler  than  the  Celts,  such  as 
the  Finnish,  preceded  the  Celtic  race  in  the  occupation 
of  Britain,  and  left  its  memorials  in  the  tombs  of  the 
Stone  period.  But  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  ascribe 
the  improvement  and  increased  size  in  the  skulls  and 
bones  of  the  Bronze-containing  tombs  to  the  immense 
improvement  that  must  have  been  made  in  the  phy- 
sical as  well  as  mental  condition  of  the  native  tribes, 
when  the  Phoenicians  taught  them  the  use  and  the 
workmanship  of  metals.* 

*  See  Latham's  Ethnology  of  the  British  Islands,  pp.  27,  34  :  "  Improved 
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chap.         Whether  the  Phoenicians  communicated  to  the  rude 

IL        Celts,  whom  they  found  here,  other  arts,  and  whether 

they  imparted  to  them  aught  of  the  science  and  of  the 

The  ques-    reiim0us  ritual  of  Asia,  is  and  must  ever  be  mere  mat- 

tion  as  to  o  .  .  , 

the  amount  ter  of  speculation.  We  have  no  certain  evidence  on 
0riettayi  the  subject.  Many  have  thought  that  the  ancient 
wctnnot  architectural  structures  that  are  found  in  the  British 
^w  be-  i^es>  and  especially  the  round  towers  of  Ireland,  were 
yondspecu-  raised  by  men  of  Eastern  race,  or,  at  least,  by  disciples 
of  Oriental  teachers;  and  that  these  mysterious  edifices 
were  designed  for  the  services  of  the  same  creed,  that 
prevailed  in  lands  beyond  the  remotest  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  supporters  of  these  theories  refer 
to  some  fragments  of  old  poems  (one  of  which  purports 
to  be  copied  from  a  Carthaginian  writer),  and  which 
speak  dimly  of  "  Ionian  Islands/'  of  "  holy  headlands," 
and  of  mystical  orgies,  in  the  far  North-western  At- 
lantic. The  truth  of  these  speculations  is  possible  ;  of 
some  it  is  probable ;  but  of  none  can  it  be  demonstrated 
by  such  proof  as  is  sufficient  to  make  history.  With 
the  immense  mass  of  indisputable  English  history  be- 
fore us,  which  we  must  abridge  so  closely,  we  cannot 
linger  on  these  imaginative  legends,  however  much 
they  may  attract  the  ethnologist,  the  antiquary,  and 
the  poet."5" 

implements,  taken  by  themselves,  merely  denote  either  a  progress  in  the 
useful  arts,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  some  new  commercial  relations.  The 
same  improved  implements,  if  considered  as  means  to  an  end,  denote  an  im- 
provement in  the  nutrition  of  the  individuals  who  used  them.  The  bones 
of  a  man  who  hunts  stags  and  oxen  with  bronze  weapons  will  carry  more 
flesh,  and  consequently  be  more  fully  developed  than  those  of  a  man  who, 
for  want  of  better  instruments  than  flint  and  bone  arrow-heads,  feeds  chiefly 
upon  whale-blubber  and  shell-fish.  The  effect  of  the  introduction  of  metal 
implements  would  be  two-fold.  It  would  act  on  the  social  state  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  British  isles,  and  act  on  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil. 
The  vast  forests,  upon  which  stone  hatchets  would  have  but  little  effect, 
would  be  more  easily  cleared,  and  their  denizens  would  be  more  successfully 
hunted." 

*  It  seems  that  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  Oriental  origin  of  the  reli- 
gious rites  and  edifices  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  British  isles,  may  be 
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As  the  power  of  old  Phoenicia  declined,  her  mighty     ceiap. 
colony  Carthage  drew  to  herself  an  increased  and  in-         • 
creasing  share  of  the  lucrative  commerce  with  Britain ; 
and  at  last  she  held  it  entirely  in  her  own  hands.    The  gimaiT 
line  of  navigation,  to  Britain  was  jealously  guarded  as  Britain*'111 
a  state-secret  from  all  other  nations  ;  and  history  has 
recorded  the  spirited  patriotism  of  a  Carthaginian  ship- 
master, who  was  bound  from  Gades  for  our  coasts,  and 
who,  on  seeing  himself  followed  and  tracked  by  a  Ro- 
man ship,  purposely  steered  upon  a  shoal,  and  led  his 
pursuers  into  the  same  destruction.     The  Carthaginian 
captain  saved  himself  on  a  fragment  of  the  wreck,  and 
on  his  return  to  Carthage  the  senate  paid  him  the  value 
of  the  cargo  that  he  had  sacrificed.     But  at  last  the 
Eomans  discovered  the  passage  ;  and  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Carthage  and  the  complete   conquest  of  the 
western  provinces  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  by  the 
Eoman  arms,  some  traffic  between  the  British  isles 
and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  may 
still  have  been  carried  on  by  the  citizens  or  the  subjects 
of  Rome,  along  the  old  Phoenician  route  ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  during  the  last  two  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era  the  greater  part  of  British  produce,  that 
was  imported  into  the  civilised  parts  of  the  ancient 
world,  was  brought  along  what  we  may  term  the  over-  Overland 
land  route,  across  Gaul,  to  the  cities  of  Marseilles  and  Marseilles. 
Narbonne. 

The  line  of  traffic  with  Britain  had  been  opened  by 

drawn  from  the  historical  fact,  recorded  by  Caesar,  that  the  Gauls  got  the 
religion  which  he  found  among-  them — the  Druidical — from  the  Britons. 
The  Gaulish  coasts  were  little,  if  at  all,  frequented  by  the  Phoenicians,  the 
British  extensively.  If  Druidism  was  of  Oriental  origin,  it  would  naturally 
be  first  planted  in  the  British  isles,  and  then  might  extend  its  influence  into 
Gaul.  Had  it  been  a  primitive  Celtic  creed,  it  would  have  been  brought  by 
the  Gauls  into  this  island ;  and  Caesar  would  never  have  found  reason  to  say 
of  it,  "  Disciplina  in  Britannia  reperta,  atque  inde  in  Galliam  translata  esse 
existimatur." — Com.  lib.  vi.  13. 
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chap.     Greek  enterprise  at  an  early  period,  but  still  long  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Phoenician  trade,  which  was, 
I  believe,  always  conducted  by  what  may  be  called 
the  long  sea-voyage  round  Spain  and  the  west  of  Gaul. 
The  Greek  colony  of  Massalia  was  fpunded  about  600 
B.c,   by   adventurers,  from  Phocsea,   in  Asia   Minor, 
itself  a  colony  from  Phocis  in  Greece.     The  Massaliots 
were  pre-eminent,  even  among  the  Hellenic  colonies, 
for  their  spirit  of  maritime  enterprise  and  commercial 
activity.     They  did  much  towards  civilising  the  Gallic 
and.  Ligurian  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  their  city,  and 
they  extended  their  trading  operations  throughout  Gaul, 
and  as  far  as  the  parts  of  Britain  that  lie  nearest  to  Gaul. 
The  products  of  Britain  were  brought  across  the  chan- 
nel to  the  Gaulish  coasts,  and  thence  up  the  Seine  as 
far  as  that  river  was  navigable.     They  were  conveyed 
by  pack-horses  from  the  Seine  to  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Rhone,  and  were  then  reshipped  and  brought  down 
the  last-mentioned  river  to  the  ports  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean.    This  was  one  line  of  traffic  across  Gaul ;  but 
the  Massaliot  merchants  also  availed  themselves  of  the 
Ehine,  the  Loire,  and  the  Garonne ;  and  vessels  from 
the  mouth  of  each  of  these  rivers  frequented  the  British 
coasts.     The  Roman  colony  of  Narbo  (now  Narbonne), 
which  was  established  by  the  Romans  about  114  B.C., 
participated  with  Marseilles  in  the  overland  traffic  with 
Britain,  and  gradually  acquired  the  larger  portion  of  it. 
But  it  was  Greek  enterprise  that  originated  this  com- 
munication with  our  island  ;  as  Phoenician  enterprise 
had  first  traced  the  still  more  daring  and  still  more 
ancient  Atlantic  route. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  searching  and  testing,  and 
drawing  inferences  from  a  few  historic  facts  respecting 
Britain,  which  we  gather  with  difficulty  from  the  scanty 
and  the  scattered  memorials  of  many — we  know  not  of 
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how  many — centuries.    The  regular  consecutive  history     chap. 
of  our  country  begins  from  the  time  when  the  Eomans 
approached  our  shores,  not  as  traders,   but  as  con- 
querors ;  and  it  is  to  the  pen  of  our  first  and  greatest 
Koman  assailant  that  we  owe  the  first  general  narrative  clear,  full 
of  deeds  performed,  the  first  clear  description  of  men  ^"^ 
and  manners   existing  in  this  island.     Julius  Csesar  begins  with 

^D  1  iiliiw 

invaded  Britain  in  the  fifty-fifth  year,  and  again  in  Csesar's 
the  fifty-fourth  year  before  the  birth  of  Our  Saviour.  mvasion- 
In  the  4th  and  5th  books  of  his  Commentaries  he  has 
related  the  operations  of  his  troops  here,  and  he  has 
also  given  an  account  of  the  land,  and  of  its  inhabi- 
tants as  he  found  them.  And  here,  at  the  introduc- 
tion of  our  country  into  the  History  of  the  World,  in 
which  she  has  so  long  occupied  an  important  and  often 
a  pre-eminent  position,  we  may  well  pause  and  retrace 
in  our  memories  what  the  ancient  civilised  world  had 
been,  and  what  it  was  at  the  time  when  Britain  was 
first  brought  within  its  sphere.* 

The  mention  of  ancient  Oriental  States,  and  the  sketch  of 
brief  allusion  to  the  question  by  what  race  was  Britain  cWiuled 
first  peopled,  may  have  already  made  our  minds  revert  ™^  and 
to  the  regions  in  Asia,  where  we  have  every  reason  to  at  the'time 
believe  the  first  families  of  mankind,  after  the  Flood,  Soman  * 
to  have  had  their  dwelling-  places,  and  whence  the  coerced 
various  branches  of  our  race  were  spread  throughout  Britain 

tit  i  ii-i^i  within  its 

the  globe.  It  was  along  the  banks  of  the  great  Asiatic  pale. 
rivers,  and  of  the  Nile,  that  the  earliest  cities  were 
built,  and  the  capitals  of  the  earliest  empires  estab- 
lished. There  were  first  developed  wealth  and  science, 
architectural  grandeur  and  mechanical  ingenuity  ;  the 
subtle  organisation  and  ceremonial  splendour  of  sacer- 

*  "  The  instruction  derived  from  the  particular  history  of  any  one  nation 
or  state  increases  in  geometrical  ratio  to  the  student's  kno^K  ledge  of  uni- 
versal history." — Palgrave's  Normandy  and  England,  vol.  i.  p.  346. 
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dotal  authority.     These  cities  were  the  first  centres  of 
traffic  ;  and  it  was  in  the  rich  alluvial  regions  near  them 
that  agriculture  first  flourished.     Meanwhile  the  ele- 
vated plains,  which  form  the  vast  centre  of  the  Asiatic 
Continent,  were  roved  over  by  pastoral  tribes,  that  not 
unfrequently  assailed  and  subjugated  the  opulent  but 
less  warlike  inhabitants  of  the  fertile  lowlands,  and  of 
the   cities  with  which  those  lowlands  were  studded. 
Conquerors  settled  in  the  conquered  regions,  and  be- 
came the  founders  of  new  dynasties,  and  the  rapid 
acquirers  of  far-extended  empire  :  but  each  dynasty,  in 
a  few  generations,  grew  civilised  and  feeble,  and  yielded 
in  its  turn  to  the  assault  of  a  new  horde  of  Nomad 
warriors  from  the  central  plains.     All  these  great  em- 
pires were  absolute  monarchies ;  in  all  of  them  educa- 
tion,  literature,    and    science,    were    controlled   by    a 
powerful  hierarchy.     The  last  and  greatest  of  them, 
features  of  the  Persian,  raised  itself  on  the  ruins  of  its  Assyrian, 
civilisation.  Babylonian,    Lydian,    and   Egyptian   predecessors   in 
dominion.     It  included  also  many  regions  and  states 
that  had  not  been  subject  to  any  of  the  earlier  em- 
pires ;  and  among  them  were  the  Phoenician  cities,  to 
which  our  attention  has  been  so  often  drawn,  while  we 
were  investigating  the  archaeology  of  British  history. 

Tyre  and  Sidon  (the  most  eminent  of  those  cities) 
were  of  great  antiquity,  though  not  coeval  with  Nine- 
veh, with  Babylon,  or  the  earliest  cities  of  Egypt. 
Tyre,  in  very  ancient  times,  acquired  a  superiority  if 
not  a  sovereignty  over  the  other  Phoenician  states;  and 
it  is  of  Tyre  only  that  we  need  make  mention  here. 
This  Venice  of  the  ancient  world  was  for  many  cen- 
turies the  undisputed  Queen  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
long  also  monopolised  that  coasting-trade  of  the  ocean 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  which  is  so  interesting 
to  a  British  inquirer.      And  while  she  sent  her  mer- 
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chantmen  northward  to  this  island  for  tin,  and  to  the  chap. 
Baltic  for  amber,  she  had  ships  plying  southward  along  Jz_ 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa,  which  brought  her  gold- 
dust,  palm-oil,  and  ivory.  At  the  same  time  Tyre,  by 
means  of  caravans  and  of  the  ports  and  fleets  which 
she  occupied  and  established  on  the  Eed  Sea,  kept  in 
her  hands  a  large  and  lucrative  traffic  with  India.  As 
ages  rolled  on,  Greek  colonies  along  the  northern  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean  excluded  her  from  some  of  her  old 
trading-posts  and  possessions  ;  and  her  own  daughter, 
Carthage,  competed  with  her  in  the  Spanish  and  in  the 
Atlantic  commerce.  Tyre  suffered  also  a  destructive 
siege  from  the  Chaldsean  conqueror  Nebuchadnezzar ; 
but  her  undaunted  citizens,  leaving  the  ruins  of  their 
old  city,  established  a  new  Tyre  on  an  island  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  mainland.  When  the  Persian  power 
was  extended  to  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  New 
Tyre  submitted  to  the  authority  of  these  conquerors, 
who  left  to  her  her  local  self-government  and  her  com- 
merce with  but  slight  interference,  and  who  required 
little  from  her  beyond  the  services  of  her  fleets  in  their 
wars  against  the  Greeks —services  which  the  Tynan 
mariners  willingly  rendered  against  the  hated  rivals, 
who  had  dispossessed  them  of  the  iEgaean  and  Adriatic 
traffic,  and  whose  colonists  in  Sicily  and  Southern  Gaul 
were  such  active  antagonists  of  the  Punic  race  in  the 
more  important  territories  of  the  central  and  north- 
western coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

But  these  Greek  wars  were  fatal  to  Persia  and  to 
Phoenicia  alike.  The  ambitious  spirit  of  the  Assyrian, 
of  the  Chaldaean,  and  of  the  Egyptian  empires  had 
sought  conquests  in  Asia  and  Africa  only.  Persia 
aspired  to  subdue  Europe  also.  And  mention  of  the 
attempts  of  the  Persian  kings  to  effect  European  con- 
quests brings  us  to  what  is  usually  called  Classical 
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chap.  History:  to  recollections  of  the  two  great  nations 
n-  whose  homes  were  in  those  eastern  and  central  penin- 
sulas of  the  European  continent,  which  project  south- 
ward into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  In  the  smallest 
and  the  nearest  to  Asia  of  these  peninsulas,  the  little 
Glories  of  Greek  nation  had  subdivided  itself  into  numerous  in- 
Greece.  dependent  states  ;  and  hence  the  Greeks  had  dissemi- 
nated their  colonies  thickly  along  all  the  northern 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  its  connected  eastern 
seas.  In  these  Hellenic  communities  a  civilisation  far 
different  from  the  Oriental,  and  of  a  far  higher  order, 
had  arisen.  The  Greeks,  as  the  vanguard  of  Europe 
against  Asia,  encountered,  in  the  fifth  century  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  beat  back  decisively,  the  inva- 
sive Persian  armies.  Then  came  a  century  and  a  half 
of  the  political  splendour  of  the  central  and  southern 
Greek  republics,  especially  of  Athens,  from  the  winning 
of  the  battle  of  Marathon  against  the  Persians,  B.C.  490, 
to  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Chseronea  against  the  Mace- 
donians, B.C.  338.  This  period  is  one  of  unparalleled 
lustre,  not  only  for  the  exploits  that  were  achieved, 
and  the  military  and  political  genius  that  was  dis- 
played during  it,  but  still  more  on  account  of  the 
intellectual  triumphs  of  Greece,  and  the  imperishable 
empire  over  the  realms  of  thought,  which  her  poets, 
her  philosophers,  her  historians,  and  her  orators,  esta- 
blished. Some  of  these  glories  were  won  by  Greek 
authors  of  earlier,  and  some  by  writers  of  later  dates 
than  the  period  which  has  been  specified.  But  the 
meridian  of  the  literary  splendour  of  Greece  coincides 
with  the  time  of  her  political  and  military  ascendency. 
Her  physical  power  rapidly  decayed.  The  little  states, 
into  which  she  was  subdivided,  had,  by  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  before  our  era,  exhausted  their 
strength  in  incessant  contests  with  each  other.     No 
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state  capable  of  extensive  conquest,  or  even  of  defend-  chap. 
ing  its  own  independence  against  a  vigorous  attack,  ^]_ 
remained.  The  Macedonians  —  a  race  akin  to  the 
Greek,  and  ruled  over  by  kings  of  Greek  origin — 
effected  the  great  mission  of  diffusing  by  their  vic- 
tories the  intellectual  treasures  of  Greece  through  the 
Eastern  world,  as  Eome  afterwards  effected  the  same 
great  civilising  process  throughout  the  West.  But  the 
conquering  advance  upon  Persia  of  the  Macedonians 
under  Alexander  the  Great,  though  ultimately  beneficial 
to  mankind,  brought  heavy  calamities  on  the  generation 
then  in  being ;  and  no  part  of  the  broken-down  Per- 
sian empire  suffered  more  grievously  than  the  Tyrian. 
Not  only  was  the  new  city  of  Tyre  taken  and  destroyed, 
after  a  siege  as  obstinate  and  calamitous  as  that  which 
old  Tyre  had  suffered  from  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  the 
Macedonian  conqueror,  by  founding  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt,  and  opening  a  new  path  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  East,  prevented  any  further  revival  of 
Phoenician  prosperity.  The  old  westward  commerce 
of  the  Tyrians  remained  for  awhile  in  the  possession 
of  their  Carthaginian  kinsmen,  until  Carthage  was 
exterminated  by  the  Romans  about  a  century  before 
the  Roman  invasion  of  Britain,  B.C.  146. 

It  has  been  well  said  by  one  whose  authority  on  Roman  the 
historical  subjects  is  of  the  highest  order,*  that  "  the  hutor^1 
history  of  all  nations  in  the  ancient  world  will  be 
found  to  blend  in  that  of  Rome,  and  the  history  of 
all  modern  nations  will  be  found  to  have  grown  out  Sryh 
of  the  Roman."     This  is  emphatically  true  with  regard  s™Ja 
to  our  country,  which  once  formed  part  of  the  Roman 
Empire ;  and  the  consideration  of  who  and  what  our 
conquerors  were,  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  history 
of  our  island. 

*  Niebuhx. 


out 
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chap.         The  Eomans,  originally  the  people  of  a  single  town 
•        in  central    Italy,  gradually  conquered  the   whole    of 
Italy  ;  and  then  from  Italy,  as  from  an  increased  centre 
of  energy  and  an  ampler  basis   of  operations,    they 
gradually  conquered  the  various  states  and  tribes  that 
dwelt  around  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.     At 
the  time  when  they  attacked  Britain,  the  Eomans  had 
already  annexed  to  their  dominion,  as   Eoman  pro- 
vinces, Sicily,  Sardinia,   Corsica,   a   large   portion    of 
Southern    Gaul,  nearly   all   Spain,  the   fertile   North 
African  coast,  which  had  once  been  the  territory  of 
Carthage,  Numidia,  Illyria,  Macedonia,  the  best  part 
of  Greece,  under  the  title  of  Achaia,  nearly  all  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Pontus.     Besides  these, 
there  were  many  states  and  kingdoms  which  eagerly 
assumed  the  title  of  "  Allies  of  the  Eoman  people/' 
and  were  practically  dependent  on  Eome,  though  per- 
mitted to  retain  the  forms  and  appearances  of  self- 
government.      Though   never   equalling   the  brilliant 
originality  of  Greek  genius,  the  Eoman  aptitude  for 
intellectual  eminence  was  great :  and  there  is  much 
to  admire  in  the  strictly  Eoman  character  as  displayed 
in  the  better  ages  of  the  commonwealth.  Some,  indeed, 
of  its  nobler  features  were  never  wholly  lost  in  even 
later  and  degenerate  times.     A  spirit  of  order,  of  calm 
tics ^f*6"8"  courage>  of  self-respect,  of  grandeur  in  purpose,  and 
Koman        resolute  energy  in  performance,  marked  out  the  Eomans 

civilisation.  i  •      i         mi 

among  mankind.  I  hey  were  also  not  only  a  law-fear- 
ing, but  a  law-loving  people.  They  alone,  among  all 
the  nations  of  antiquity,  cultivated  and  honoured  Juris- 
prudence as  a  science.  Their  national  character  was 
deformed  with  many  evil  qualities,  among  which  am- 
bition, cruelty,  and  unscrupulous  statecraft  towards 
foreign  nations,  are  darkly  prominent :  but  no  other 
people   ever  displayed   equal   capacity  for   not   only 
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making  conquests,  but  for  fusing  the  once  indepen-     chap. 
dent   and   conflicting   populations   of   the   conquered      _^_ 
countries   into    members   of  one    compact   and  well- 
organised  empire. 

At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Britain,  the  Eoman  Rome's 
State  was  still  in  name  a  Kepublic ;  but  it  had  for  uomtJ 
nearly  eighty  years  been  convulsed  and  rent  by  almost  Jf £*"$' 
incessant  factions   and  civil  wars :    and  it  had  been  her  a*ta,:k 

oa  Britain. 

repeatedly  subjected  to  the  arbitrary  dominion  of  suc- 
cessful military  chiefs.  Eome  was  rapidly  approaching 
the  close  of  her  revolutionary  century,  which  began 
when  the  wise  reforms  proposed  by  the  Gracchi  were 
encountered  by  the  senatorial  party  with  violence  and 
bloodshed,  and  which  ended  when  the  result  of  the 
battle  of  Actium,  B.C.  31,  left  Octavianus  Augustus 
sole  master  of  all  the  armed  force  in  the  Eoman  world. 
The  Eome  for  which  Julius  Csesar  conquered,  in  order  ^oxnc\ 

ii-i  i  moral  de- 

til  at  he   might    conquer   her,  was    sunk   morally  far  generacy, 

below  the  high  standard  of  the  early  commonwealth,  vigour.1  ary 
Venality,  licentiousness,  and  hard-hearted  grasping  self- 
ishness, tainted  her  senate,  her  popular  assemblies,  and 
her  tribunals.  But  though  Eome  in  her  civic,  her 
political,  and  her  social  condition,  was  thus  degraded, 
her  warlike  spirit  was  still  unabated,  and  the  disci- 
pline of  her  legions  was  unimpaired.  And,  as  the 
leaders  of  her  factions  sought  power  and  wealth  by 
holding  commands  in  her  armies  and  by  winning  vic- 
tories and  provinces  in  new  wars,  Eome  was  now 
more  formidable  than  ever  to  the  nations  whom  her 
frontier  approached.  It  was  also  the  misfortune  of  Unparal. 
Britain,  that  the  ablest  general  that  Eome  ever  pro-  leled  great- 

T  1  1  P-Il'l  1»      •  DeSS  °^   0U1 

duced,  and  perhaps  the  man  of  the  highest  political  first  in- 
as  well  as  military  genius  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  Julius  Caesar,  was  now  commanding  a  victorious 
Eoman  army  in  the  parts  of  the  continent  nearest 
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chap,     to  our  island.     He  had  been  for  some  time  actively 

L      engaged  in  subjugating  Rome's  ancient  and  formidable 

enemies,  the  Gauls.  During  his  prolonged  campaigns 
in  Gaul  he  was  gradually  training  a  veteran  force  to 
the  highest  possible  state  of  efficiency  and  discipline, 
to  unbounded  confidence  in  his  genius  and  good  for- 
tune, and  unquestioning  devotion  to  his  person.  His 
ambitious  schemes  required  money  as  well  as  men ; 
and  the  sale  of  captive  enemies  as  slaves  formed  in 
those  times  one  of  the  chief  means  by  which  a  vic- 
torious general  replenished  his  military  chest,  and 
Meanness     recruited  his  own  private  finances.  Caesar  was  obliged  to 

of  his  chief  x  .  ° 

motives  for  expend  enormous  sums,  not  only  in  the  support  of  his 
sion!nv  army,  but  in  the  bribes  which  he  lavished  among  the 
leading  orators  and  party-leaders  at  Eome,  and  by 
which  he  kept  up  his  interest  in  the  capital,  while  he 
was  occupied  in  foreign  conquests.  I  am  persuaded 
that  it  was  principally  from  reasons  of  this  kind  that 
he  undertook  his  celebrated  expeditions  against  Britain. 
Plunder — human  plunder — was  his  great  object.  The 
Eomans  knew  and  derided  the  poverty  of  this  island. 
They  did  not  expect  to  find  here  stores  of  the  precious 
metals,  though,  according  to  one  report,  ancient  Britain 
produced  pearls.  But  Caesar  believed  that  he  should 
be  able  to  collect  a  number  of  British  captives,  whom 
he  could  turn  into  money  on  his  return  to  Gaul.* 
Doubtless,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  renown  which 
was  to  be  acquired  by  a  victorious  progress  through 
an  island,  that  was  usually  regarded  with  mixed  curi- 
osity and  awe,  as  a  region  beyond  the  world  of  civi- 
lised mankind ;  and  the  Southern  Britons  had  given 
him  some  slight  pretexts  for  making  war  upon  them, 

*  See  Cicero  ad  Atticum,  4, 16  ;  and  Catullus,  Carmen  29,  ad  finem.  This 
subject  is  finely  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  great  speech  on  the  Abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade. 
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by  assistance  given  from  the  island  to  some  of  the     chap. 

Northern  Gauls.     But  to  collect  captives  for  sale  was      1 

the  great  motive  that  led  Caesar  hither.  He  was  an 
imperial  slave-trader ;  and,  morally  speaking,  his  enter- 
prise deserves  to  rank  no  higher  than  the  slave-hunts 
of  the  King  of  Dahomey,  and  other  African  poten- 
tates of  the  present  time. 

It  is,  however,  to  him  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  Britain  as 
earliest  descriptions  of  this  island  and  its  inhabitants  :  by  the 
and  from  his  Commentaries,  aided  by  other  sources  thmtt 
of  information,  especially  from  the  writings  of  Strabo 
and  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  lived  within  half  a  century 
of  Caesar's  time,  we  may  form  a  generally  clear  idea 
of  who  and  what  our  predecessors  in  the  island  were, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  last  half  century  before 
the  birth  of  our  Lord. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain  at  this  time  were  Celts,  and  there  seems  to 
be  satisfactory  proof  that  there  were  two  branches  of 
the  Celtic  tribes  in  the  British  Isles  in  Caesars  time. 
One  we  may  term  the  British  or  the  Cambrian  branch  ; 
and  it  still  exists  as  a  language  and  as  a  race  in 
Wales.  Formerly,  it  was  spread  over  the  whole  of 
those  parts  of  this  island  that  are  now  termed  England 
and  Wales,  and  also  over  the  southern  parts  of  what 
is  now  called  Scotland.  The  other  branch  of  the  Celtic 
stock  survives  in  the  native  Irish,  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  and  the  Manksmen  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
all  of  whom  speak  dialects  of  this,  which  is  called  the 
Gaelic,  or  the  Erse  branch.*  Of  these  two  branches, 
the  British  Celts  were  by  far  the  most  numerous  and 
important ;  and  it  was  almost  exclusively  with  them 
that  the  Eomans  came  into  contact. 

The  British,  when  they  attracted  the  fatal  notice  of 

*  See  Latham's  Ethnology. 
vol.  1.  D 
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chap.     Rome,  were  a  numerous  people  (iu  Caesar's  opinion), 

IL        but  subdivided  into  many  independent   tribes,   each 

s^di'  .     under  its  king  or  chieftain.      Diodorus  Siculus  con- 

visions  of  °  _,  ,  , 

the  British   firms  the  judgment  of  Csesar  as  to  the  popuiousness 
of  Britain,  and  states  that  the  natives  lived,  for  the 
most  part,  on  peaceable  terms  with  each  other, — an 
honourable   distinction   from   the   incessant   spirit    of 
Character-    border  warfare  and  civil  strife,  which  generally  raged 
Britons  in    among  the  little  independent  states  of  antiquity;  espe- 
war'  cially  as  we  know,  by  the  gallantry  with  which  the 

Britons  resisted  Rome,  that  their  usually  pacific  bear- 
ing among  themselves  was  caused  by  no  lack  of  manly 
courage.  The  tribes  of  the  maritime  districts  were  less 
t°reSnCUl*  barbarous  than  those  of  the  interior ;  and  agriculture 
was  extensively  practised  in  the  south  of  the  island ; 
•  so  much  so,  that  corn  formed  one  of  the  principal 
articles  of  export  from  Britain  to  the  Continent. 
Hides,  tin,  lead,  slaves,  and  dogs  of  a  peculiarly  strong 
and  fierce  breed,  are  mentioned  among  the  other  things 
with  which  Britain  supplied  foreigners.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  Britons  do  not  appear  to  have  taken  any 
as  traders,  part,  either  as  shipowners  or  as  mariners,  in  the  trade 
with  Gaul  and  other  countries.  They  seem  to  have 
possessed  no  seagoing,  or  even  any  coasting  vessels. 
Their  only  experience  of  navigation  was  what  might 
be  gained  on  their  rivers  and  lakes ;  and  even  there 
they  appear  not  to  have  employed  any  vessels  more 
capacious  or  solid  than  their  Coracles,  frail  boats  made 
of  slight  ribs  of  wood  covered  with  hides,  such  as  the 
Welsh  fisherman  still  uses  on  the  Wye. 

The  Northern  Britons  seem  to  have  advanced  little 
beyond  the  hunter's  and  the  pastoral  state.  They  are 
described  as  subsisting  chiefly  on  milk,  on  the  flesh  of 
their  cattle,  or  on  the  produce  of  the  chase. 

Buildings  are  said  to  have  been  numerous  in  the 
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island ;  but  British  towns  were  merely  spaces  amid  chap. 
the  woods  and  morasses,  fortified  with  a  stockade,  IT* 
like  the  Pahs  of  the  modern  New  Zealanders,  whom 
the  Britons  also  resembled  in  their  custom  of  tattooing 
and  painting  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  art 
of  working  metals  had  become  general.  They  used 
copper  coins  and  iron  bars,  of  a  specified  weight,  as 
money ;  and  the  fact  of  a  nation  using  money  as  a 
medium  of  exchange,  instead  of  dealing  by  barter, 
proves  a  great  advance  from  the  savage  state.  Their 
practice,  also,  of  employing  armed  chariots  in  battle 
implies  skill  in  rearing  and  training  horses.  It  proves, 
moreover,  some  advance  in  mechanical  art ;  and  their 
general  use  of  chariots  has  been  deemed  by  some 
writers  to  prove  the  existence  of  formed  roads.  Dio- 
dorus  praises  the  simplicity  of  the  manners  of  the 
Britons,  and  the  honesty  of  their  dispositions.  Caesar 
has  mentioned  the  existence  of  one  custom  among 
them,  which  some  modern  writers  have  thought  so 
improbable  that  they  term  it  a  mere  Koman  fable, 
while  others  have  regarded  it  as  proving  that  the 
ancient  Britons  were  sunk  in  the  lowest  depth  of  bar- 
barism. Caesar  says  that  it  was  common  among  them  Polyandry 
for  ten  or  twelve  men  of  near  relationship  to  have  British16"* 
their  wives  in  common.  Those  who  know  to  what  institution. 
an  extent  Polygamy,  in  the  most  repulsive  form  of 
Polyandry,  has  prevailed,  and  prevails,  among  oriental 
tribes  of  considerable  civilisation,  and  that  it  has  only 
been  abolished  within  the  last  eight  years  in  part  of 
the  British  dominions,*  will  not  be  hastily  led,  by  this 

*  In  the  Kandyian  territories  of  Ceylon.  The  convention  by  which  the 
Kandyian  province  was  ceded  to  the  British,  stipulated  for  the  Kandyians 
continuing  to  enjoy  their  native  laws  and  customs,  of  which  this  was  one. 
At  last,  in  1859,  Polygamy,  in  any  form,  was  declared  illegal  in  Kandy,  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  Kandyian  chiefs,  on  whom  the  disgust,  with  which 
this  custom  was  regarded  by  Europeans,  had  produced  a  strong  moral  effect. 

D  2 
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chap,     part  of  Caesar's  narrative,  to  question  either  his  veracity, 


n. 


or  the  accuracy  of  his  information,  as  to  this,  or  as  to 
the  more  favourable  portions  of  the  account  which  he 
gives  of  the  Britons. 
The  The  religion  of  the  Ancient  Britons  was  the  Drui- 

Reiigicm.  dical;  and  the  Gauls  were  said  to  have  learned  this 
creed  from  Britain,  where  it  originated,  and  where  the 
special  knowledge  of  its  most  profound  mysteries  was 
preserved.  The  Druids  were  the  priests,  the  lawgivers, 
and  the  judges  of  the  people.  No  clear  and  authentic 
record  of  their  tenets  survives.  We  learn  vaguely 
from  Caesar  that  they  discussed  and  taught  much 
touching  the  stars  and  their  movements,  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  universe  and  of  the  worlds,  of  the  nature 
of  matter  and  its  compounds,  of  the  power  of  the  im- 
mortal gods  and  their  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
men.  We  know  that  they  held  the  doctrines  of  the 
immortality  and  the  transmigration  of  souls,  doctrines 
to  which  the  Bomans  attributed  the  contempt  of  death 
and  resolute  bravery  of  the  British  warriors.  The  oak 
and  the  mistletoe  were  objects  of  special  reverence  to 
the  Druids.  Whether  Stonehenge  and  the  other 
similar  vast  structures  of  remote  antiquity,  which  still 
exist  in  Britain,  were  designed  as  shrines  for  the  Drui- 
dical  rites,  is  uncertain;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  horrid 
practice  of  sacrificing  human  beings  was  largely  prac- 
tised by  the  Druids  ;  and  that  it  was  common  to  place 
round  their  huge  stone  idols  frames  of  wicker-work, 
under  which  the  victims  were  placed  and  were  then 
burnt  to  death.  It  was  probably  the  horror  with 
which  these  sacrifices  inspired  the  Bomans,  and  their 
dread  of  the  magical  power  and  of  the  mysterious 
rites  that  were  ascribed  to  the  Druids,  that  made  the 
Komans  except  the  Druidical  religion  from  the  con- 
temptuous toleration,  which  they  usually  granted  to  the 
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creeds  and  rituals  of  conquered  nations.  Wherever  the     chap. 
Eomans  acquired  power,  they  extirpated  Druidism  with      J!L 
the  most  searching  severity ;  and,  as  the  tenets  of  the     55  B  °* 
Druids  were  never  committed  to  writing,  the  tradi-  Persecuted 
tions  of  them  rapidly  perished,  except  so  far  as  the  Romans. 
Eomans  had  observed  and  recorded  them  before  Gaul 
and  Britain  were  entirely  subdued. 

If  the  political  institutions  of  the  Britons  resembled  Political in- 
(as  is  probable)  those  of  their  Celtic  kinsmen  in  Gaul, 
they  had,  besides  their  kings  and  princes,  a  privileged 
class,  a  noblesse,  among  them ;  and  the  mass  of  the 
people  was  in  an  almost  servile  state.  They  were 
daring  in  war,  but  rather  furious  than  firm  in  battle ; 
and  the  Eomans  observed  and  profited  by  their  defi- 
ciency in  aptitude  and  steadiness  for  forming  and 
maintaining  any  effective  union  against  their  common 
foe.  It  was  remarked  of  them,  after  their  conquest, 
that  under  a  just  government  they  were  eminently 
loyal,  and  fulfilled  their  civic  duties  of  provincials 
with  readiness ;  but  that  they  rose  up  freely  and 
fiercely  against  insult  and  oppression. 

Having  determined  on  the  invasion  of  Britain,  Caesar,  char's 
towards  the  close  of  the  summer  of  the  year  55  B.C.,  fi.r8t  inva" 
sent  over  here  a  Gaulish  chieftain,  named  Commius, 
whom  he  had  made  ruler  over  a  conquered  Gallic  tribe, 
and  who  was  supposed  to  have  friends  and  kinsmen  in 
this  island,  with  instructions  to  represent  to  the  mari- 
time tribes  the  greatness  of  the  Eoman  power,  and  to 
persuade  them  to  seek  safety  by  prompt  submission. 

This  diplomatic  preliminary  was  of  little  use,  as 
Commius  was  instantly  arrested  and  cast  into  chains 
by  the  Britons,  to  whom  he  addressed  himself.  Caesar 
further  summoned  before  him  a  number  of  the  Gaulish 
merchants  and  mariners,  who  were  supposed  to  be  best 
acquainted  with  the  landing-places  of  the  island,  and 
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chap,     with  the  country  near  the  coasts.     They  could  not  or 

L      would  not  give  him  much  information  ;  and  he  at  last 

despatched  a  Koman  galley,  commanded  by  Volusenus, 
on  an  exploring  cruise.  Volusenus  hovered  along  the 
south-eastern  shores  of  our  island  for  some  days,  but 
was  afraid  to  land;  and  he  returned  to  Caesar  with  such 
notes  as  he  had  been  able  to  make  from  his  galley,  as 
to  the  best  places  for  the  Eoman  fleet  to  approach. 
Caesar  was  at  this  time  with  his  troops  in  the  country 
of  the  Morini,  which  included  the  Gaulish  coast  oppo- 
site to  Britain,  between  the  parts  that  are  now  Calais 
and  Boulogne.  The  place  that  Caesar  chose  for  his 
embarkation  was  the  Portus  Itius,*  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  harbour  afterwards  called  Witsand. 
Here  he  collected  a  fleet  of  eighty  merchant  ships  and 
other  vessels  to  serve  as  transports,  and  he  also  ordered 
hither  his  squadron  of  war  galleys,  which  he  had  built 
and  employed  during  the  preceding  year  in  his  war 
with  the  maritime  tribes  of  North-western  Gaul.  His 
army,  on  his  first  expedition,  consisted  of  only  two 
legions,  one  of  which  was  the  7th  legion  and  the  other 
the  celebrated  10th,  a  corps  always  distinguished,  like 
Napoleon's  Old  Guard,  by  its  valour  and  its  com- 
mander's favour.  The  effective  force  of  his  infantry 
was  probably  about  8000  men.  A  small  body  of 
cavalry  was  ordered  to  embark  at  a  point  about  eight 
miles  below  the  place  whence  Caesar  sailed,  but  this 
part  of  his  army  never  reached  Britain. 
Theiandhig  Early  on  the  26th  of  August,  while  it  was  yet  deep 
night,  and  in  the  third  watch  of  the  night,  the  fleet  of 
transports  with  Caesar  and  his  infantry  on  board,  and 

*  I  cannot  make  the  Portus  Itius  correspond  with  any  place  in  that  part 
of  the  French  coast  opposite  Sussex,  from  which  Cassar  must  have  sailed 
according  to  Professor  Airy's  theory,  which  makes  him  land  at  Pevensey. 
But  the  very  learned  paper  of  the  Astronomer  Royal  on  this  subject,  in  the 
34th  volume  of  the  Archasologia,  deserves  a  careful  perusal. 
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accompanied  by  the  war-galleys,  sailed  from  Witsand  chap. 
and  stood  across  with  a  favourable  tide  for  the  British 
shore.  He  proceeded  slowly,  expecting  to  be  joined 
by  the  division  of  the  fleet  that  was  to  take  the  cavalry 
on  board.  About  eight  or  nine  in  the  morning  he  was 
under  the  high  cliffs  of  Dover.  The  Britons  were 
assembled  in  large  numbers  to  oppose  a  landing ;  and 
he  judged  it  inexpedient  to  try  to  effect  one  in  a  place 
where  his  men  would  be  so  much  exposed  to  the 
enemy's  javelins  and  to  other  missiles  from  the  neigh- 
bouring heights.  He  anchored,  and  waited  till  three 
in  the  afternoon,  still  expecting  to  be  joined  by  the 
ships  with  the  cavalry.  About  half-past  three  the  tide 
began  to  make  again  and  run  to  the  northward,  and 
Caesar  knew  from  what  he  had  learned  from  Volusenus, 
that  he  should  find  a  better  landing-place  in  that 
direction.  He  accordingly  weighed  anchor,  and  coast- 
ing northwards,  with  wind  and  tide  in  his  favour,  he 
came  rapidly  opposite  the  shelving  coast  and  low  open 
country  near  the  sites  of  modern  Deal  and  Walmer. 
The  Britons  watched  his  movements,  and  hastened 
along  the  shore  to  be  in  readiness  to  meet  him.  Their 
cavalry  and  their  war-chariots  kept  up  with  the  Eoman 
fleet,  and  the  infantry  followed  as  fast  as  possible. 
Caesar  therefore  was  obliged  to  force  a  landing.  All 
the  vessels  of  antiquity,  both  merchant-ships  and  war- 
galleys,  were  built  for  beaching;  and  Caesar  endea- 
voured to  bring  his  whole  fleet  ashore,  and  land  his 
legions  at  the  water's  edge.  But  it  was  still  nearly 
low  water,  and  the  war-galleys  and  the  larger  mer- 
chantmen could  not  come  close  up  to  the  sloping 
shingle  of  the  beach.  Consequently  the  Eoman  soldiers 
from  the  smaller  vessels  could  only  gain  the  beach  in 
inconsiderable  numbers,  and  the  rest  were  obliged, 
when  the  ships  grounded,  to  leap  down  into  water 
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chap,  several  feet  deep,  and  make  to  the  shore,  encumbered 
by  their  heavy  armour,  and  unacquainted  with  the 

55  b.o.  plaCes  where  they  had  to  fight.  The  British  cavalry 
and  war-chariots  dashed  boldly  at  them  as  they 
struggled  up  the  beach,  preventing  each  attempt  of 
the  legionaries  to  form  in  regular  order.  The  British 
infantry  also  soon  came  up  and  took  an  active  share 
in  the  conflict.  Little  encumbered  by  armour,  and 
accustomed  to  the  confusion  of  irregular  warfare,  the 
Britons  rushed  into  the  water  to  grapple  with  their 
embarrassed  adversaries,  or  showered  their  javelins 
down  on  them  as  they  struggled  in  the  waves.  It  is 
evident  that  Caesar  sustained  at  first  a  severe  repulse, 
and  that  his  troops  were  greatly  discouraged.  But 
the  Eoman  general  now  ordered  his  war-galleys  to 
take  their  station  on  one  of  the  flanks  of  the  line  of 
transport  vessels.  Each  war-galley  carried  on  its  fore- 
castle military  engines  for  hurling  darts  and  stones ; 
and  Caesar  made  these  play  on  the  British  army,  as  a 
modern  commander  would  bring  the  great  guns  of  his 
ships  into  play  to  cover  a  disembarkation.  At  the 
same  time,  Caesar  filled  the  boats  of  the  larger  vessels 
with  troops,  and  then  ordered  a  second  advance  upon 
the  beach.  The  flanking  volleys  from  the  war-galleys, 
by  the  loss  they  inflicted,  and  by  the  terror  which 
their  strangeness  caused,  had  forced  the  Britons  to 
recede  a  little  from  the  water's  edge,  and  the  Roman 
legionaries  from  the  smaller  ships  and  the  boats  now 
made  good  their  landing.  Caesar  mentions  the  con- 
spicuous valour  of  the  standard  bearer  of  his  favourite 
tenth  legion,  who  sprang  with  the  Eagle  in  his  hand 
into  the  sea,  and  called  on  his  comrades  to  follow  him 
against  the  foe,  unless  they  meant  to  betray  the  Roman 
Eagle  into  the  hands  of  barbarians.  When  once  the 
Romans  had  formed   their  ranks  on  the  beach,  the 
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issue  of  the  battle  could  not  be  doubtful,  though  the     chap. 

TT 

Britons  charged  them  again  and  again  with  devoted      '_ 

bravery.  Ill  armed  and  worse  disciplined,  the  natives  55  B0- 
could  not  stand  against  the  Koman  legionaries,  who 
were  fully  armed  with  helmet,  cuirass,  greaves,  and 
shield ;  who  were  skilled  to  commence  the  conflict 
with  a  murderous  volley  of  heavy  javelins,  hurled  upon 
the  foe  when  a  few  yards  distant,  and  then  with  their 
short  cut-and-thrust  swords  to  carve  their  way  through 
all  opposition,  preserving  the  utmost  steadiness  and 
coolness,  and  obeying  each  word  of  command  in  the 
midst  of  strife  and  slaughter  with  the  same  precision 
and  alertness  as  if  on  parade.  Caesar's  want  of  cavalry 
prevented  him  from  inflicting  so  severe  a  defeat  on  the 
British  army  as  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case ; 
but  before  the  sun  had  set  he  had  fought  and  won  his  Roman 
first  battle  against  the  natives  of  the  land,  and  his  vlctory- 
victorious  legions  were  encamping  on  the  British  shore. 
As  the  increasing  flow  of  the  tide  enabled  his  vessels 
to  come  up  to  the  beach,  the  galleys  were  hauled 
ashore,  the  transport  ships  anchoring  in  the  roadstead. 

The  Britons  were  at  first  panic-stricken  by  their  Semblance 
defeat,  and  they  sent  envoys  to  Caesar's  camp,  who  sionUby"the 
brought  back  the  captive  Commius,  and  offered  many  Britons- 
excuses  for  the  past  and  many  promises  for  the  future. 
Caesar  received  them  with  an  appearance  of  gracious- 
ness,  and  directed  them  to  send  hostages ;  a  direction 
which  they  promised  should  be  obeyed  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  persons  could  be  brought  from  the  interior. 
But  on  the  fourth  day  after  Caesar's  landing  two  dis- 
asters befell  him  that  encouraged  the  Britons  to  resume 
hostilities.     His  cavalry,  which  ought  to  have  sailed 
and  landed  with  him,  lingered  on  the  Gaulish  coast 
until  the  30th  of   August,  when  they  sailed  with  a 
fair  and  gentle  east  wind  for  Britain,  and  were  in  sight 
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chap,  of  Caesar's  camp,  when  the  wind  freshened  to  a  gale 
IL  and  drove  them  dispersedly  along  the  Straits  of  Dover. 
55  B  °-  And  on  the  night  of  that  same  day  a  worse  calamity 
ensued,  against  which  the  Eomans,  if  their  seamanship 
had  equalled  their  military  qualities,  might  have  been 
better  prepared. 
Disaster  to  The  slight  ebb  and  flow  of  the  Mediterranean  had 
fle^t.  °IJ  not  prepared  them  for  the  force  of  the  spring-tides  of 
our  channel,  but  Caesar  and  his  officers  might  have 
taken  warning  by  what  they  must  have  witnessed  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  Gaul.  On  the  fourth  night  after 
his  arrival  here,  there  was  a  high  spring-tide,  which 
was  increased  by  the  same  gale  which  had  blown  the 
ships  with  his  cavalry  on  board  off  the  coast.  All 
Caesars  fleet,  both  the  vessels  that  had  been  hauled 
ashore,  and  those  that  were  at  anchor,  were  lifted  up 
and  dashed  together  by  the  waves.  A  large  part  of 
the  fleet  was  entirely  destroyed ;  and  the  rest  was  so 
damaged  as  to  be  no  longer  sea-worthy.  Encouraged 
by  these  events,  the  British  chiefs  resolved  to  try  to 
destroy  the  strangers,  and  to  ensure  Britain  from 
further  attempts  at  invasion.  The  situation  of  Caesar, 
in  his  camp  on  the  Deal  flats,  was  indeed  critical.  He 
had  no  cavalry.  He  had  brought  no  stores  of  pro- 
visions with  him,  and  the  disaster  to  his  fleet  cut  him 
off  from  all  communication  with  Gaul.  He  suspected 
the  hostile  designs  of  the  Britons,  though  they  kept 
up  the  semblance  of  submission ;  and  he  took  speedy 
means  to  counteract  them.  With  that  laborious  energy 
which  was  the  great  characteristic  of  the  Koman 
soldiery,  his  men,  under  his  directions,  soon  repaired 
the  least  shattered  ships,  using  as  materials  the  timber 
and  tackle  of  those  which  had  suffered  most.  He 
soon  had  a  small  squadron  fit  for  sea,  and  re-opened 
his  communications  with  the  Continent.     Meanwhile, 
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large  detachments  of  his  troops  were  daily  employed     chap. 

in  reaping  and  bringing  in  the  corn  from  the  culti-      L 

vated  districts  in   the  neighbourhood.      The  Britons     55  B-°- 
watched  for  the  opportunity  which  this  division  of  his 
forces  seemed  likely  to  offer.     At  last,  one  field  only 
of  the  corn-lands  near  Deal  remained  unreaped.     This 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  distant  from  the  Boman 
camp ;  and  the  uncleared  forest  nearly  surrounded  it. 
Knowing  that  the  Eomans  would  come  to  this  field, 
the  Britons  lay  in  ambush  in  the  woods.      The  7th 
legion,  being  one-half  Caesars  force,  was  sent  by  him 
on  the  dangerous  but  indispensable  duty  of  bringing 
in  the  corn.      The  Britons  waited   till   the   Eomans  perii  of 
quitted  their  arms,  and  dispersed  to  begin  reaping  ;  ^^ 
and  then,  rushing  out  of  the  forest,  they  assailed  them  army  sur- 

.     .      to  .  prised  by 

furiously,  killing  some  before  they  could  regain  the  the  Britons, 
spot  where  the  arms  were  piled ;  and  even  when  the 
Eomans  had  recovered  their  weapons,  and  rallied  round 
the  guard  which  had  been  left  over  them,  the  Britons 
prevented  them  from  forming  in  regular  order,  and 
pressed  them  hard  on  every  side,  especially  with 
charges  of  cavalry  and  war-chariots. 

The  alarm  of  the  peril  of  the  7th  legion  soon  reached  ??esar  saves 

x  °  .       his  men 

Caesar,  and  he  led  the  greatest  part  of  the  10th  in  withdif- 
person  to  its  rescue.  On  arriving  at  the  scene  of  action,  cu  y' 
Caesar  found  his  men  at  the  very  brink  of  destruction, 
driven  together  in  a  confused  mass,  and  surrounded  by 
the  exulting  Britons,  who  were  showering  javelins  on 
their  almost  helpless  foes.  By  a  steady  charge  of  the 
picked  troops  whom  he  was  leading,  Caesar  broke 
through  the  circle  of  the  British,  and  gave  them  a 
check,  during  which  the  7th  legion  was  able  to  open 
into  regular  formation.  The  action  was  soon  renewed, 
and  it  is  clear,  from  Caesar's  own  narrative,  that  he 
gained  no  victory,  and  was  barely  able  to  bring  his 
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chap,     men  safely  back  to  his  camp.     He  speaks  emphatically 
IL        of  the  alarm  which  the  war-chariots,  the  essedae,  of  the 
55  b.o.     Britons  caused  among  his  veterans. 
The  Encouraged  by  this  advantage,  the  Britons  collected 

venture  on   m  iarge  numbers,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  ventured 
a  pitched     on  a  pitched  battle  against  Caesar  near  his  camp.     But 
are  de-        here  the  discipline  and  superior  weapons  of  the  Eoman 
legionaries  prevailed.     And  in  the  interval  Caesar  had 
received  some  reinforcements  from  the  Continent,  espe- 
cially some   Gaulish  cavalry,  which  proved  of  great 
service  to  him  in  the  battle.     He  gained  a  victory 
c»sar        which  enabled  him  to  quit  Britain  without  discredit, 
to  G*ai.      and  even  with  a  show  of  success.     But  he  saw  clearly 
that  a  much  larger  army  than  one  or  two  legions  was 
requisite  for  making  any  effective  impression  on  the 
islanders. 
The  inva-         Accordingly,  in  the  next  year,  he  assembled  at  the 
ne wed  with  Itian  harbour  a  force  of  upwards  of  20,000  Eoman 
forfel         infantry,  and  2000  cavalry,  to  act  against  Britain.     A 
fleet  of  800  vessels  brought  him  and  this  force  to  his 
former  landing-place,  and  the  Britons,  terrified  at  the 
formidable  appearance  of  the  Roman  armament,  at- 
tempted no  resistance  to  his  disembarkation, 
skilful  But  when  he  advanced  into  the  interior  he  was  en- 

of8thenc<  countered  with  great  bravery,  and  no  inconsiderable 
chfefOis-  notary  skill,  by  the  natives,  who  had  placed  them- 
siveiiaunus.  selves  under  the  chief  command  of  Cassivellaunus, 
King  of  the  Trinobantes,  a  powerful  tribe  that  dwelt 
north  of  the  Thames.  They  disputed  the  passage  of 
the  river  Stour  with  great  obstinacy,  but  were  at  last 
driven  back  with  heavy  loss  by  the  steady  valour  of 
the  Eoman  legionaries.  Cassivellaunus  then  followed 
the  prudent  strategy  of  avoiding  all  pitched  battles, 
and  harassed  the  Eoman  army  by  repeated  skirmishes 
and  alarms,  as  he  retreated  before  them.     Caesar  deter- 
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mined  to  carry  the  war  into  the  British  generalissimo's     chap. 

own  territories,  and  marched  accordingly  for  the  Thames,      '_ 

striking  across  the  regions  now  called  Kent  and  Surrey,     5i  BC- 
for  a  point  in  the  stream  sufficiently  high  from  the  sea 
for  the  river  to  be  fordable.     That  summer  is  recorded 
to  be  one  of  unusual  drought,  and  the  spot  where  Caesar  c«sar 
forced  the  passage  of  the  Thames  is  believed,  from  very  Thames. 
ancient  tradition,  to  have  been  at  Coway  Stakes,  where 
the  river  is  usually  six  feet  deep,  but  becomes  fordable 
in  very  dry  seasons. 

The  Britons  now  began  to  waver.  The  kingship  of  The 
Cassivellaunus  over  his  own  tribe  had  been  gained  by  ^^ 
violence  and  civil  war.  His  rival  was  a  refugee  in  the 
Boman  camp,  and  the  partisans  of  that  rival  were  now 
active  in  exhorting  their  countrymen  to  save  their 
homes  and  lives  by  a  speedy  submission  to  Caesar. 
The  greater  part  of  the  tribe  sent  envoys  to  the  Boman 
camp,  asking  to  have  their  banished  prince  restored  to 
them,  and  praying  for  the  mercy  and  the  protection  of 
the  Boman  general.  Caesar  sent  his  vassal,  their  prince, 
to  them,  and  ostentatiously  guarded  their  lands  and 
property  from  all  rapine  and  military  licence.  Other 
tribes  soon  followed  their  example.  Finding  himself 
thus  deserted,  Cassivellaunus  retreated,  with  the  force 
that  still  adhered  to  him,  to  his  own  chief  town,  a 
stockaded  post  among  the  woods,  where  great  quanti- 
ties of  the  cattle,  which  probably  formed  the  main 
wealth  of  a  British  chieftain,  were  collected.  The 
Bomans  stormed  his  stronghold,  and  Cassivellaunus  TheRo- 
now  humbled  himself  before  the  irresistible  invaders.  JJJJ^J0? 

He  seems  to  have  done  all  that  man  could  do  before  Cassivel- 
launus. 
he  yielded.     In  the  hope  of  effecting  a  diversion  of  the 

Boman  force  he  had  directed  four  of  the  minor  kings 

of  Kent  to  make  an  attack  on  the  Boman  fortified 

camp,  where  Caesar  s  fleet  was  stationed.     The  attack 
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chap,     was  made,  and  repulsed  with  great  loss  to  the  assail- 

1      ants,  and  Cassivellaunus,   on  hearing  its  result,  sent 

54  B.o.     messengers  to  Caesar  to  sue  for  peace.      Caesar  was 
Cassivei-     anxious  to  return  to  Gaul,  and  terms  were  readily 
1*™£assub"  agreed  on,  according  to  which  Britain  was  to  pay  a 
regular  annual  tribute  to  the  Eoman  State.     Caesar 
Caesar  re-     and  his  army  left  our  shores,  after  a  campaign  of  about 
torious,and  seven  weeks.     As  the  Eoman  general  mentions  in  his 
Jafns1^86    Commentaries  that  his  fleet  was  obliged  to  make  two 
slaves.        voyages  in  order  to  carry  over  to  the  Continent  his 
army  and  the  great  number  of  captives  that  had  been 
collected,  we   may  conclude   that   the   slave-hunting 
operations  of  the  campaign  had  been  prosperous  to  the 
Eomans. 
General  In  other  respects  the  invasion  was  a  failure.   Britain 

thisUrfirst  sen^  no  tribute,  and  Eome  did  not  attempt  to  exact 
^me^if  its  payment.  The  short  remainder  of  Caesar  s  life  was 
Britain.  fully  occupied  in  quelling  the  last  desperate  attempts 
of  the  Gauls  to  recover  their  independence,  and  in 
hostilities  with  his  fellow-countrymen.  After  his  death 
came  another  period  of  revolution  and  civil  war  among 
the  Eomans :  and  the  ultimate  victor  in  those  struggles, 
Octavianus  Augustus  Caesar,  was  unwilling,  both  from 
disposition  and  from  policy,  to  enter  upon  schemes  of 
distant  and  precarious  conquests  in  an  island,  which 
the  Eomans  still  regarded  as  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
civilised  world.  The  vanity  of  the  Eoman  people  might 
be  gratified  by  the  occasional  appearance  and  obeisance 
of  British  refugees,  who  came  to  seek  the  aid  of  the 
Eoman  Emperor  against  their  fellow-countrymen,  and 
who  might  easily  be  treated  by  the  Emperor  and  his 
courtiers  with  such  studied  ceremony  and  attention,  as 
to  make  them  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  Eoman  public 
representatives  of  the  British  nation.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  Britain  during  this  time  paid  no  tribute  to  Eome : 
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and  some  of  the  Augustan  writers  give  a  very  shallow     chap. 
reason  for  none  being  exacted  by  Rome,  notwithstand-      _ 
ing  her  alleged  supremacy.  They  say  that  it  was  found     40  AD- 
more  convenient  for  the  Imperial  Government  to  collect 
the  money  by  way  of  custom  duties,  than  by  way  of 
tribute ;  and  that  charges  were  accordingly  levied  in 
the  sea-ports  of  Gaul  on  all  exports  to  this  island,  and 
on  all  British  produce  that  was  brought  to  the  Conti- 
nent.   The  real  cause  was  that  Britain  was  thoroughly 
independent. 

This  independence  lasted  for  nearly  a  century  :  and  Century  of 
during  part  of  this  period  three  of  the  British  kingdoms  depend-'"" 
made  considerable  progress  in  extending  their  power  ence* 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  island.  While  Augustus 
was  Emperor  of  Rome,  Cunobelin  (or  Cymbeline),  King 
of  the  Trinobantes,  acquired  a  permanent  authority 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  southern  and  central  Britain. 
Northward  of  his  territories,  the  power  of  the  Iceni  ex- 
tended from  sea  to  sea,  from  the  parts  since  called 
Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  on  the  east,  to  North 
Wales  on  the  west.  The  Mersey  and  the  Humber 
divided  the  Iceni  from  the  Brigantes,  who  formed  the 
third  great  state  in  the  island,  and  whose  dominion 
was  spread  from  coast  to  coast  as  far  northward  as  the 
mountains  and  morasses  of  Caledonia.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  sovereign  of  any  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal British  powers  that  have  been  mentioned,  ruled 
over  a  perfectly  united  and  well  organised  kingdom. 
Each  little  district,  and  each  petty  tribe,  had  still  its 
own  local  prince  or  chief,  but  all  were  more  or  less 
subject  to  one  of  the  three  dominant  states. 

The  British  coins  of  this  period  are  of  themselves  Gleams  nf 
sufficient  proof  that  the  natives  of  the  island,  especially  Nation.™ 
the  portion  ruled  over  by  Cunobelin,  were  making  rapid 
progress   in  civilisation  in  the  interval  between  the 
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invasions  of  Caesar  and  that  of  Claudius.  This  was 
doubtless  caused  to  a  great  extent  by  increased  inter- 
course with  Gaul,  a  country  which  was  now  becoming 
thoroughly  Eomanised.  But  it  is  vain  to  speculate  on 
the  degree  or  the  kind  of  civilisation,  to  which  free 
Britain  might  have  raised  herself,  aided  by  the  peaceful 
influences  only  of  Eome.  The  fifth  of  the  Eoman  Em- 
perors was  induced  by  British  refugees  to  renew  the 
enterprise  of  the  first  Caesar ;  and  the  whole  island, 
except  the  extreme  north,  was  thoroughly  conquered 
by  the  Eomans  in  a  forty  years'  war,  during  which 
many  splendid  proofs  of  heroic  patriotism  were  dis- 
played on  the  side  of  the  unsuccessful  British,  as  well 
as  many  specimens  of  high  military  genius  and  stub- 
born valour  on  the  side  of  the  ultimately  triumphant 
invaders.  We  can  here  only  glance  rapidly  at  some 
of  the  main  occurrences  in  the  first  of  the  four  con- 
quests of  our  island. 

The  Eoman  general,  Aulus  Plautius,  began  the  war, 
43  A.D.,  with  four  legions  and  a  body  of  auxiliary 
cavalry  from  Batavia  and  Germany,  whose  services  in 
swimming  rivers  and  dashing  at  the  Britons  in  posi- 
tions which  the  defenders  thought  inaccessible,  proved 
of  the  utmost  value  to  the  Eoman  general.  Plautius, 
and  his  lieutenant,  the  celebrated  Vespasian,  overran 
the  southern  district  of  the  island,  and  marched  upon 
the  capital  city  of  the  Trinobantes,  called  Camelo- 
dunum,  which  appears  to  have  been  on  or  near  the  site 
of  the  modern  town  of  Colchester.  Of  the  two  sons 
of  Cunobelin,  who  had  headed  the  defence,  one  fell  in 
battle  near  the  Thames ;  the  other,  Caractacus,  retired 
among  the  Silures,  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  Wales, 
to  renew  thence  the  struggle  against  Eome  with  in- 
domitable gallantry  and  imperishable  renown. 

Plautius  drove  before  him  the  remnants  of  the  British 
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army  in  upon  Camelodunum.     The  Koman  general  re-     chap. 
framed  from  an  attack  upon  them  in  that  position,      _ 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  himself  on     43  A1>- 
the  scene  of  action.    Plautius,  when  he  had  by  his  first 
victories  ensured  a  successful  termination  of  the  cam- 
paign, sent  despatches  to  Eome,  in  which,  with  politic 
self-denial  and  courtier-like  prudence,  he  represented 
that  the  interposition  of  the  Emperor  in  person  was 
requisite  in  order  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
war.     Claudius  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  Eoman 
camp  before  Camelodunum,  saw  an  easy  victory  gained 
over  the  disorganised  mass  of  British,   who  stood  at 
bay  in  front  of  their  capital,  and  he  solemnly  accepted 
from  the  disheartened  remnant  of  the  Trinobantes  the 
surrender  of  their  town,  and  of  their  national  indepen- 
dence.    He  appears  to  have  had  the   good  sense   to  Military 
follow  the  advice  of  the  able  generals  and  statesmen  Jdmmistra- 
round  him,  and  he  left  Britain  a  few  weeks  after  his  tive  sood 
landing,  having  in  that  short  time  acquired  much  showy  Emperor 
honour  for  himself,  and  having  also  secured  for  Kome 
some  solid  advantages. 

The  Eoman  arms  were  now  for  some  years  employed 
in  active  hostilities  against  the  tribes  of  the  south-west 
and  west  of  the  island.  In  the  south  and  south-east 
Eoman  influence  was  secured,  partly  by  the  conquest 
of  Kent,  which  had  been  effected  during  the  campaign 
against  the  Trinobantes,  and  partly  by  the  powerful 
tribe  of  the  Eegni,  who  inhabited  the  district  that  is 
now  called  Sussex,  submitting  to  become  the  dependent 
allies  of  Eome.  Their  prince,  Cogidunus,  was  rewarded 
for  this  by  the  Eomans  with  grants  of  increased  terri- 
tory; and  during  a  long  life  he  remained  true  to  Eome 
through  all  vicissitudes.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  this  policy  of  ruling  for  a  time  under  the  guise  of 
protection,  and  by  the  agency  of  native  princes,  until 
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a  convenient  season  for  annexation  arrived,  was  largely 
practised  by  the  Komans  in  Britain,  as  in  other  scenes 
of  their  conquests. 

The  powerful  state  of  the  Iceni  and  their  dependents 
made  speedy  submission  to  the  invaders ;  but  the  tribes 
inhabiting  the  districts  that  are  now  Hampshire  and 
Wiltshire  made  a  gallant  though  unavailing  resistance. 
They  were  subdued,  and  their  territories  added  to  those 
already  ruled  over  by  Cogidunus,  as  a  reward  for  that 
prince's  loyalty  to  Eome.  The  whole  Eoman  power 
was  now  free  to  act  against  Caractacus  and  his  Silurian 
adherents.  We  have  no  narrative  of  the  campaigns 
during  which  the  British  hero  and  his  hardy  moun- 
taineers kept  the  legions  at  bay,  or  retaliated  for  the 
gradual  advance  of  the  Eoman  lines  through  the 
hill  country  of  West  Britain  by  rapid  and  daring 
inroads  among  the  districts  that  had  submitted  to 
the  invaders.  We  know  generally  that  Caractacus 
maintained  the  war  for  nine  years,  that  he  gained 
invaders he  many  advantages,  and  fought  many  drawn  battles,  and 
that  his  skill  and  valour  extorted,  the  admiration  of 
his  conquerors.  Local  tradition  points  to  a  lofty  hill 
in  Shropshire  as  the  last  stronghold  of  the  patriot  chief, 
and  the  scene  of  his  last  battle.  The  hill  still  bears 
the  name  of  Caer-Caradoc,  the  castle  or  town  of  Caradoc, 
the  real  name  of  the  hero,  which  the  Eomans  latinised 
into  Caractacus.  The  Eoman  legions  under  Ostorius 
Scapula  stormed  that  position  in  spite  of  a  brave  resist- 
ance by  the  British ;  Caractacus  himself  escaped  from 
the  slaughter  of  the  strife,  and  from  the  massacre  of 
the  sack  and  the  pursuit ;  but  the  last  band  on  which 
he  could  rely  was  broken,  his  wife  and  children  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  his  surviving  brothers  surrendered 
themselves  in  despair  to  the  Eoman  general.  Carac- 
tacus fled  to  the  dominions  of  Cartismandua,  his  wife's 
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mother,  who  then  reigned  over  the  Brigantes,  the  power-     chap. 
ful  British  state  of  the  North.     Cartismandua  betrayed 
him  to  the  Eomans,  and  Caractacus  was  taken  captive  to    50  AI) 
Eome  with  his  wife  and  children,  to  grace  the  triumph  He  is  cap- 
which  the  Emperor  Claudius  celebrated  for  the  victories  iedemau 
which  his  lieutenant-generals  had  won  in  Britain.  triumph. 

We  possess  in  the  writings  of  the  noblest  of  Koman 
historians,"""  a  noble  description  of  this  scene ;  and  he 
records  a  speech  as  addressed  by  Caractacus  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Eome,  which  may  be  substantially  authentic)" 
The  vanity  of  Claudius  or  of  his  Empress  had  sought 
gratification  not  only  in  the  stern  splendour  of  the 
customary  triumphal  procession,  but  in  a  novel  pageant. 
The  Praetorian  cohorts  (which  formed  the  Emperors 
household  troops  and  the  garrison  of  the  capital)  were 
drawn  up  under  arms  in  the  open  space  in  front  of 
their  camp.  The  population  of  the  city,  and  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  Italy,  collected  toge- 
ther to  behold  the  bold  Briton,  who  had  for  so  many 
years  defied  the  arms  of  Eome,  and  whose  fame  had 

*  Tacitus. 

f  All  agree  that  Caractacus  did  make  a  noble  and  touching  address  to 
Claudius  ;  and  it  is  probable,  from  the  civilised  splendour  of  his  father 
Cunobelin's  court,  that  the  British  Prince  did  not  address  the  Emperor 
through  an  interpreter,  but  that  his  education  had  given  him  Latin 
enough  to  enable  him  to  speak  the  language,  though  not  with  perfect 
elegance.  It  appears  quite  natural  that  the  vanity  of  Claudius  would  cause 
the  speech  of  his  illustrious  captive  (a  speech  so  honourable  to  Claudius 
himself)  to  be  recorded  in  the  "  Acta  Diurna,"  the  Roman  State  Gazette. 
Tacitus,  who  wrote  his  Annals  about  fifty  years  after  the  captivity  of 
Caractacus,  would  have  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting  and  using  this 
report  of  the  original  speech  ;  and  the  speech  given  in  the  Annals  of 
Tacitus  bears  some  internal  evidence  of  genuineness.  It  wants  the  general 
polish  of  the  historian,  and  especially  it  exhibits  awkward  and  inelegant 
repetitions  of  the  same  words.  Brotier  has  pointed  this  out  in  his  note  to 
the  37th  section  of  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Annals,  but  he  does  not  ascribe 
it  to  anything  but  negligent  writing  on  the  part  of  Tacitus.  I  rather  infer 
from  it  that  Tacitus  inserted  the  genuine  speech,  and  did  not  compose  one 
of  his  own. 

In  the  translation  of  this  celebrated  speech,  which  I  have  given  in  the 
text,  I  have  regarded  the  general  spirit  more  than  verbal  accuracy. 
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been  long  spread  far  beyond  his  native  island.     The 
Emperor  took  his  place  on  a  lofty  tribunal  in  the  middle 
of  his  troops  ;  and  near  him,  on  an  equally  elevated 
seat,  was  his  Empress  Agrippina.     The  chosen  spoils  of 
the  war,  and  especially  the  military  decorations  which 
Caractacus  himself  had  worn,  were  exhibited.     Then  a 
train  of  British  captives  were  led  along,  among  whom 
were  the  wife,  the  children,  and  the  brothers  of  Carac- 
tacus.    They  lamented  aloud,  and  sued  for  mercy  in 
prayers,  which  the  stern  Eomans  despised  as  the  mere 
-winnings  of  cowardice.     But  when  the  cold-blooded 
cruelty  of  the  Eomans  to  prisoners  of  war  is  remem- 
bered, particularly  their  well-known  habit  of  putting 
to  death  the  captive  generals  of  the    enemy  imme- 
diately after  they  had  served  to  grace  the  triumph  of 
the  captors,  we  may  think  that  the  tears  and  entrea- 
ties of  the  family  and  friends  of  the  British  Chieftain 
were  in  part  at  least  caused  by  less  selfish  and  ignoble 
feelings.  Caractacus  came  last  of  all.    His  calm  courage 
and  unbroken  magnanimity  were  displayed  in  every 
look,  every  gesture,  and  every  tone.     Pausing  opposite 
to  the  Emperor  s  tribunal,  he  raised  his  chained  hands 
as  demanding  audience,  which  was  accorded  to  him, 
and  he  addressed  Claudius  thus  : — 

"  If,  in  my  better  days,  I  had  been  as  prudent  as  I 
was  high-born  and  fortunate,  Borne,  if  I  had  entered 
her,  would  have  seen  irie  as  an  ally,  not  as  a  captive ; 
nor  wouldst  thou  have  disdained  to  receive  in  treaty 
and  amity  one  born  of  noble  ancestry  and  the  ruler 
over  many  peoples.  Now  I  am  sunk  low,  and  thou  art 
glorified  by  my  abasement.  I  used  to  have  horses,  men, 
arms,  wealth.  Is  it  wonderful  that  I  lost  all  this  un- 
willingly ?  Because  you  Eomans  will  to  be  masters 
over  all,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  are  prone  to  your 
yoke.     Had  I  come  into  your  power  by  a  speedy  fall 
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and  surrender,  there  would  be  little  note- worthy  in  my     chap. 
fate,  little  lustre  in  thy  success.   Send  me  to  death,  and      _^_ 
the  memory  of  all  this  will  perish.     Preserve  me  un-    51  AD- 
harmed,  and  I  shall  be  for  ever  cited  as  a  proof  of  thy 
clemency." 

Claudius,  with  many  weaknesses  and  vices,  was  not 
altogether  wanting  in  generosity.    He  ordered  that  the 
life  of  Caractacus  should  be  spared,  and  that  he  should 
be  released  from  his  chains.     The  family  also  of  the 
British  chief  received  the  imperial  grace.     We  have  no 
certain  knowledge  of  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  Carac- 
tacus ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  was  detained  at  Kome 
under  the  personal  protection  and  patronage  of  the  em- 
peror.    In  that  case,  he  and  his  children  would,  like  Hischii- 
other  clients  of  the  Claudian  House,  assume  the  Clau-  coine  ilo. 
dian  name.    The  Koman  poet,  Martial,  in  verses  written  j^*^ 
not  many  years  after  the  captivity  of  Caractacus,  has  Christians. 
celebrated  the  beauty,  the  accomplishments,  and  the 
matronly  virtues  of  "  Claudia  of  foreign  birth,"  "  Clau- 
dia of  British  race,"  the  wife  of  the  poet's  friend  Pudens. 
This  Claudia  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  the 
daughter  of  Caractacus,  and  many  learned  men  have 
also  believed  that  this  child  of  our  British  chief  not 
only  became  eminent  among  the  beauties  of  Eome  for 
her  charms  and  her  virtues,  but  that  she  and  her  hus- 
band were  among  the  earliest  Eoman  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  that  they  were  the  Claudia  and  Pudens 
mentioned  by  St.  Paul  among  the  list  of  friends  whose 
greetings  he  sent  from  Eome  to  his  distant  disciple.* 

Before  the  war  against  Caractacus  had  been  con- 
eluded,  the  Eomans  had  begun  to  strengthen  their 
dominion  over  the  conquered  British  territories  by 
founding  colonies,  and  by  building  and  fortifying  towns. 

*  2nd  Epistle  to  Timothy,  iv.  21. 
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Camelodunum,  which  was  on  the  site  of  the  old  strong- 
hold of  the  Trinobantian  kings,  was  the  first  of  these 
in  date,  and  also  in  importance.     A  large  number  of 
discharged  veterans  from  the  Eoman  legions  received 
settlements  there  :  a  senate-house,  a  theatre,  and  stately 
temples  to  Eoman  gods  soon  appeared,  where  nothing 
loftier  than  the  rude  huts  of  the  natives  had  formerly 
been  erected.    But  by  far  the  stateliest  temple  of  all  in 
the  new  town  of  the  invaders  was  dedicated,  according 
to  the  degrading  and  impious  flattery  which  had  be- 
come habitual  to  the  Eomans  since  they  obeyed  a  single 
ruler,  to  the  man-god,  to  the  divine  Emperor  Claudius. 
Another  Eoman  settlement  was  planted  at  Verulam ; 
and  although  London  was  not  yet  dignified  as  a  Eoman 
colony  or  municipal  city,  it  speedily  became  a  populous 
and  thriving  commercial  town,  largely  resorted  to  by 
merchants  and  traders  from  the  nearest  provinces  of  the 
Continent. 
Oppressive-       But   these  advances  and  consolidations  of  Eoman 
Roman  rule  power  and  civilisation  were  accompanied  with  much 
m  Britain.    miSg0vernment  anc}  oppression.     There  was  not  only 
the  suffering  caused  to  the  Britons,  whose  lands  were 
taken  from  them  to  be  divided  among  the  Eoman  colo- 
nists, or  to  endow  the  Eoman  temples  and  priests,  but 
there  was  also,  wherever  the  Eoman  authority  extended, 
a  cruel  system  of  military  conscription,  by  which  the 
ablest  and  most  promising  of  the  British  youth  were 
taken  from  their  homes  and  drafted  into  the  auxiliary 
cohorts  attached  to  Eoman  legions,  that  were  serving 
in  distant  regions  of  the  empire.   There  was  also  heavy 
taxation  by  land-tax,   by  poll-tax,   and   by  customs, 
aggravated  by  requisitions  of  corn  and  military  stores; 
the  frequency  and  severity  of  such  exactions  depend- 
ing on  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  rulers.    But  besides  all 
these  evils,  and  worse  than  all  other  evils,  were  the 
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licence,  the  insolence,  and  the  brutality  which  the  chap. 
numerous  officials  of  the  dominant  race  practised  upon  ^_ 
the  provincials,  unless  when  kept  in  check  by  a  governor  61  A-D- 
not  only  personally  just  and  pure,  but  of  unusual  acti- 
vity and  strictness  in  controlling  the  misconduct  of  his 
subordinates.  Britain  appears  to  have  been  negligently 
ruled  for  the  ten  years  after  the  overthrow  and  capture 
of  Caractacus  ;  and  the  usual  results  of  such  negligence 
are  traceable  in  the  ill-success  of  the  Eoman  arms 
against  the  yet  unsubdued  Britons,  and  in  the  disorder 
and  disaffection  of  those  tribes  that  were  under  Eoman 
authority.  In  a.d.  61,  Suetonius  Paulinus,  a  general  of 
proved  ability,  who  had  lately  taken  the  command  of 
the  emperor's  forces  in  the  island,  prepared  to  strike  a 
decisive  blow  against  what  seemed  to  be  the  stronghold 
of  opposition  to  Kome.  This  was  the  island  now  called 
Anglesey,  close  to  the  Welsh  coast,  where  the  Druids, 
who  had  been  driven  by  the  Romans  out  of  Gaul  and  out 
of  every  part  of  Britain  subject  to  Roman  influence,  had 
established  their  shrines  and  rites,  and  where  they  had 
collected  the  chief  survivors  of  the  priestly  caste,  and 
their  most  devoted  and  fanatical  adherents.  Suetonius 
concentrated  the  best  Roman  troops  that  were  in  Britain, 
marched  upon  the  western  coast,  forced  the  passage  to 
the  island  of  Anglesey  after  a  short  but  sharp  conflict, 
and  then  gave  to  the  sword  and  the  flame  the  Druids, 
their  groves,  their  idols,  and  all  the  votaries  that  had 
gathered  round  them  to  give  or  to  seek  protection.  The 
success  of  Suetonius  was  complete  ;  but  while  he  was 
winning  the  little  islet  of  Anglesey,  all  the  rest  of 
Britain  was  nearly  lost  to  Rome. 

The  indignant  impatience  of  the  Foreigner's  rule, 
which  causes  already  described  had  made  general  in  the 
island,  was  nowhere  more  vehement  than  among  the 
Iceni,  the  powerful  British  State,  which  had  received 
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the  Eomans  willingly  as  friends  and  protectors,  but 
now  experienced  in  them  the  most  arrogant  and  cruel 
oppressors.  Prasutagus,  the  Icenian  King,  who  had 
been  Eome's  most  submissive  adherent,  was  dead.  In 
the  hope  of  propitiating  the  good- will  of  the  Eomans 
to  his  family,  he  had  made  the  Emperor  joint-heir  with 
his  two  daughters.  But  the  Eoman  Government-agent 
seized  on  all  the  possessions  of  the  deceased  prince  ; 
and  under  the  pretence  that  Boadicea,  his  widow,  had 
secreted  some  of  his  wealth,  ordered  her  to  be  stripped 
and  scourged.  This  abominable  cruelty  was  accom- 
panied by  worse  outrages  on  her  young  daughters,  who 
were  given  up  by  the  Eoman  official  to  the  brutal 
violence  of  his  slaves.  At  the  appeal  of  their  Queen 
the  Iceni  rose  at  once  in  arms.  Every  Eoman,  every 
minister  and  partisan  of  Eome,  every  symbol  of  Eoman 
domination,  was  swept  away  from  the  face  of  the  land. 
Pouring  from  their  own  territories  over  those  of  the 
Trinobantes  and  the  other  southern  Britons,  the  victo- 
rious Iceni  called  on  their  countrymen  to  join  them 
against  the  common  enemy,  and  the  summons  was 
promptly  and  terribly  obeyed.  Camelodunum,  which 
was  regarded  as  the  head-quarters  of  Eoman  power, 
was  stormed  and  burnt.  Verulamium  had  the  same 
fate.  London,  which  appears  to  have  been  largely  in- 
habited by  subjects  of  Eome,  was  utterly  destroyed, 
and  traces  of  the  fate  of  this — the  first  Eoman  London 
— may  yet  be  found  beneath  the  soil  of  our  modern 
capital*  It  was  computed  that  seventy  thousand  Eo- 
mans, and  friends  of  Eome,  were  massacred  in  these  three 
places,  besides  those  who  were  surprised  and  cut  down 

*  "  At  this  day  the  workmen,  who  dig  through  the  foundations  of  the 
Norman  and  the  Saxon  London,  strike  beneath  them  upon  the  traces  of  a 
double  Roman  city,  between  which  lies  a  mass  of  charred  and  broken 
rubbish,  attesting  the  conflagration  of  the  terrible  Boadicea."— Merivale's 
History  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  vi.  p.  57. 
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in  the  smaller  posts  and  camps — in  their  rich  estates     chap. 

and  their  pleasant  villas,  where  they  had  been  dwelling      '_ 

in  fancied  security  among  the  despised  natives.  61  AD- 

No  insurrection  could  be  more  just  than  this  of  the 
British  against  Rome.  But,  as  is  unhappily  too  com- 
monly the  case,  a  holy  cause  was  sullied  by  atrocious 
cruelty.  That  the  Britons  gave  no  quarter — that  in 
the  heat  of  the  victorious  assault  they  slew  all  of  the 
enemy's  race  or  following,  whatever  might  be  the  vic- 
tim's sex  or  age — such  horrors  were  the  common  inci- 
dents of  ancient  warfare.  But  it  is  even  now  shocking 
to  read  the  narrative  of  the  tortures  which  they  syste- 
matically inflicted  on  their  captives.  They  especially 
chose  out  the  most  beautiful  and  high-born  of  the  Ro- 
man ladies,  who  fell  in  their  power,  to  undergo  the  most 
lingering  and  loathsome  sufferings,  and  to  be  exhibited 
to  the  public  gaze  under  the  worst  possible  circum- 
stances of  ignominy  and  agony.  The  Roman  historian 
remarks  that  the  British  insurgents  seemed  to  have  had 
a  presentiment  how  Rome  would  punish  their  revolt,  and 
to  have  been  eager  to  avenge  themselves  beforehand. 

The  tidings  of  these  calamities  recalled  Suetonius 
from  his  conquests  in  the  West.  Swiftly  and  firmly  he 
made  his  way  eastward  with  the  14th  legion  and 
its  auxiliary  cohorts  and  cavalry,  effecting  a  junc- 
tion on  his  march  with  part  of  the  20th  legion.  Of 
the  other  two  legions  stationed  in  Britain,  one — the 
9  th — had  rashly  engaged  the  insurgents,  and  had  been 
defeated  with  heavy  loss  ;  the  commander  of  the  other 
— the  2nd  legion — was  terrified  at  the  number  and 
strength  of  the  enemy,  and  refused  to  obey  his  general's 
orders  to  join  him,  or  to  move  beyond  the  shelter  of  his 
fortified  camp.  When  Suetonius  met  and  engaged  the 
vast  host  of  the  British,  he  had  not  more  than  ten  victory  of 
thousand  men  under  his  command ;  but  the  complete    uetomus- 
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chap,     defeat  which  the  Britons  suffered  from  this  small  but 

L      well-disciplined  and  ably-handled  force  is  one  of  the 

most  signal  among  the  numerous  proofs,  which  history 
gives,  of  how  useless  is  the  attempt  of  undisciplined 
levies,  however  ardent  their  patriotism,  however  great 
their  personal  bravery,  and  however  superior  their 
numbers,  to  compete  with  an  army  of  regular  troops, 
— well-trained,  well-commanded,  and  who  add  military 
spirit,  and  reliance  on  each  other,  to  the  courage  natural 
to  them  as  men. 

The  slaughter  of  the  British  in  this  battle  was  enor- 
mous; and  the  Eomans  justly  ranked  the  victory  of  Sue- 
tonius as  equal  to  the  most  splendid  that  had  been 
won  in  the  times  of  the  old  Commonwealth.  Boadicea 
poisoned  herself  after  her  defeat,  and  the  fugitives  from 
the  battle  made  no  effort  to  re-unite  and  to  maintain  the 
war.  Suetonius  moved  his  troops  (now  largely  reinforced 
from  the  Continent)  across  the  districts  that  had  re- 
volted, laying  waste  everything  with  fire  and  sword. 
A  famine,  which  swept  off  even  more  than  had  perished 
in  massacre  or  battle,  was  the  natural  result  of  the  de- 
vastations which  both  insurgents  and  Eomans  had  com- 
mitted in  this  short  but  dreadful  war.  Britain  lay  for 
some  years  in  the  quiet  of  exhaustion  under  Eoman 
rule  ;  but  she  was  not  thoroughly  reduced  into  orderly 
subjection,  as  a  Eoman  province,  until  the  illustrious 
Agricola  was  sent,  78  A.D.,  by  the  Emperor  Vespasian, 
as  Governor  of  Britain,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Eoman  forces  in  this  island. 

Agricola  united  the  virtues  of  a  philosopher,  and  the 
nistraiion  talents  of  a  statesman,  to  the  courage  and  skill  of  a 
consummate  general.  He  saw  that  something  more 
than  victories  in  the  field,  followed  up  by  vindictive 
slaughter  and  havoc,  was  required  in  order  to  win 
Britain  effectively  and  permanently  for  Eome.     He 
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took  care  to  make  the  military  power  of  Rome  tho-     chap. 

roughly  respected  and  feared  while  he  commanded  her      L 

legions,  but  he  sought  also  to  make  her  imperial  supre-  78  A,I)- 
macy  less  hated.  In  eight  campaigns  he  completely 
quelled  all  revolt,  all  insubordination,  all  national  inde- 
pendence that  lingered,  or  that  had  revived,  in  Southern 
and  Central  Britain ;  and  he  advanced  his  conquests  also 
northward,  through  what  are  now  the  northern  counties 
of  England  and  the  lowlands  of  Scotland.  Including 
all  this  within  the  Roman  frontier,  he  drew  a  line  of 
fortification  across  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  to  the  Frith 
of  Clyde,  which  was  to  protect  Rome's  subjects  from 
the  wild  marauding  tribes  of  the  extreme  north  of  the 
Highlands  of  Britain.  These  clans,  the  Caledonians  as 
they  were  then  termed,  were  already  formidable  to  their 
southern  neighbours ;  and  Agricola  determined  to  break 
their  power,  for  a  time  at  least,  by  seeking  and  defeat- 
ing them  in  their  own  territory.  He  twice  led  his 
legions  northward  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  compelling 
the  submission  of  the  tribes  along  the  eastern  coast,  and 
winning  in  his  last  campaign  a  celebrated  victory  at 
the  Grampian  Hills  over  a  large  host  of  Caledonians, 
whom  their  great  chief  Galgacus  had  assembled  to  dis- 
pute the  further  progress  of  the  Romans.  During  these 
campaigns  in  the  far  north  of  Britain,  the  Roman  fleet 
sailed  along  the  eastern  coast,  and  co-operated  with  the 
land  forces.  And  when  the  legions  returned  to  winter 
quarters  in  the  south,  after  the  battle  at  the  Grampians, 
the  fleet,  by  Agricola's  orders,  continued  its  voyage, 
and  sailed  round  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island, 
returning  down  along  the  western  coast,  and  up  the 
channel  to  its  station  at  the  harbour,  afterwards  called 
Sandwich.  This  voyage  put  an  end  to  the  specula- 
tions of  some  of  the  scientific  Romans,  who  had  pre- 
viously maintained  that  Britain  was  not  an  island,  but 
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chap,     a  mere  promontory  of  some  vast  hyperborean  continent 
1      in  the  remote  northern  seas. 

84  a.d.  Agricola  had  designed  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  for 
which  purpose  he  considered  that  a  single  legion,  and  a 
few  auxiliary  troops,  would  have  been  amply  sufficient 
force.  But  the  jealousy  of  the  Emperor  Domitian  re- 
called him  from  his  command  in  Britain  before  he 
could  commence  his  intended  expedition  against  Ire- 
land. It  is  probable,  also,  that  had  it  not  been  for  his 
early  recall  he  would  have  repeated  his  attacks  on  the 
Caledonians,  and  have  reduced  the  whole  of  the  British 
is]es  to  complete  submission  to  Eome.* 

But  though  Agricola's  schemes  of  conquest  were  left 
thus  imperfect,  he  seems  to  have  successfully  accom- 
plished the  more  difficult  and  more  honourable  task  of 
establishing  orderly  government,  and  of  awakening  a 
spirit  of  loyal  obedience  in  the  territories  which  he 
found  or  left  subdued.  The  first  necessity  was  to  re- 
press the  rapacity  and  insolence  of  the  Eoman  officials 
towards  the  natives,  and  Agricola  commenced  this  by 
himself  setting  an  example  of  moderation,  fairness,  and 
courtesy.  He  reformed  the  system  of  taxation  and  re- 
quisitions, especially  cutting  down  those  imposts  which 
benefited  the  tax-gatherers  rather  than  the  treasury, 
and  abolishing  all  the  vexatious  and  arrogant  forms 
and  regulations,  which  galled  the  provincials  more  by 
pressing  on  their  sense  of  insult,  than  the  actual  amount 
of  the  claim  injured  them  by  draining  their  resources. 
Any  complaint  by  a  native  was  heard  promptly  and 
patiently ;  and,  if  well  founded,  was  followed  by  the 
exemplary  punishment  of  the  offender.     At  the  same 

*  The  reason  which,  Tacitus  says,  he-  heard  Agricola  give  for  his  design 
to  conquer  Ireland,  would  apply  still  more  forcibly  to  a  conquest  of  Cale- 
donia :  "  Idque  etiam  adversus  Britanniam  prof  uturum,  si  Romana  ubique 
anna,  et  velut  e  conspectu  libertas  tolleretur." 
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time  Agricola  encouraged  the  Britons  to    adopt   the     chap. 

customs,  the  language,  and  the  garb,  and  to  familiarise      

themselves  with  the  comforts   and   the   elegances  of    84  A,D* 
Eoman  civilisation.     The  vigorous  and  equal  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  the  strict  maintenance  of  order,  and 
the  assurance  of  safety  for  person  and  property,  co-ope- 
rated with  these  softening  influences  in  leading  the 
Britons  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  substitute 
steady  commercial  activity  for  their  old  rugged,  inde- 
pendent, martial  restlessness.     The  Eoman  towns,  that 
had  perished  in  Boadicea's  insurrection,  were  restored  prosperity 
in  increased  opulence  and  splendour ;  and  others,  of  ?f  X-0™**- 
almost  equal  wealth,  were  rapidly  founded  in  the  most  tain, 
favourable  situations  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
island.  Harbours  were  deepened ;  docks  and  wharves  were 
constructed ;  and  roads  of  still  enduring  solidity  were 
made  from  place  to  place  :  the  primary  object  of  the  Eo- 
man surveyors  and  engineers  being  to  facilitate  the  rapid 
movement  and  concentration  of  troops;  but  their  works 
served  also  to  give  the  most  important  stimulus  to  inter- 
nal traffic,  and  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  little  local 
nationalities,  and  of  petty  provincial  exclusiveness. 

After  the  conquests  of  Agricola,  Eoman  Britain  was  J\s  local 

t     •  i     -i      •  •  i  mii?  t  divisions. 

divided  into  six  departments.  lne  first,  and  most 
southern,  included  the  districts  south  of  the  Thames 
and  the  Bristol  channel,  and  bore  the  name  of  Britannia 
Prima.  Britannia  Secunda  comprised  the- present  prin- 
cipality of  Wales,  and  the  tracts  between  the  Welsh 
frontier  and  the  Severn.  The  next  province  was  named 
by  Agricola  Flavia  Csesariensis,  in  honour  of  the  Fla- 
vian family,  which  gave  Eome  three  emperors — Vespa- 
sian, Titus,  and  Domitian.  This  large  and  important 
province  extended  from  the  boundary  lines  of  Britannia 
Prima  and  Britannia  Secunda,  to  the  Mersey  and  the 
Humber.     Beyond  this  was  the  province  of  Maxima 
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chap.  Csesariensis,  extending  to  the  Eden  and  the  Tyne. 
IL  The  next  province  in  order  comprised  the  countries 
12°—  between  these  two  last-mentioned  rivers  and  the  for- 
tified line  that  was  traced  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  to 
the  Frith  of  Clyde.  It  is  spoken  of  by  some  writers 
under  the  name  of  the  province  of  Valentia,  but  it  did 
not  receive  that  name  until  long  after  the  time  of 
Agricola.  More  northward  still,  the  territories  beyond 
the  Friths,  which  Agricola  had  overrun  in  his  two  last 
campaigns,  were  styled  Vespasiana ;  but  the  authority 
of  Eome  was  so  seldom  and  so  slightly  enforced  in  this 
district,  that  Koman  Britain  is  generally  considered  to 
have  terminated  with  Agricola's  fortified  line. 

For  many  years  after  Agricola's  administration,  Bri- 
tain is  little  mentioned  by  the  Koman  historians.  Their 
silence  is  emphatic  proof  that  she  was  generally  peace- 
ful and  prosperous.     In  the  year  120,  the  Emperor 

Hadrian  in  Hadrian  visited  Britain,  and  corrected  several  abuses 
which  had  grown  up  in  the  administration  of  the 
island.  It  is  clear  that  the  incursions  of  the  wild 
northern  clans  into  the  civilised  and  rich  districts  to 
their  south  were  becoming  frequent  and  formidable. 
The  cautious  and  pacific  Hadrian,  instead  of  attacking 
and  punishing  the  marauders  within  their  own  fast- 
nesses, or  even  repairing  the  fortified  lines  of  Agricola, 
made  an  inner  and  more  easily  defensible  barrier 
against  the  Caledonians,  by  building  a  wall  across  the 
island  from  the  Tinna  (the  Tyne)  to  Ituna,  now  called 
Solway  Frith.  Afterwards,  when  Antoninus  Pius  was 
Emperor  (from  138  a.d.  to  161)  a  Boman  general, 
Lollius  Urbicus,  cleared  the  province  between  Hadrian's 
wall  and  Agricola's  lines  of  enemies,  and  built  a  con- 
tinuous rampart  on  the  site  of  those  lines,  which  was 

Antoninus.  genera%  called  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  in  honour  of  his 
emperor.      But  none  of  these  precautions  effectually 
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checked  the  northern  tribes.     The  Border  warfare  still     chap. 
continued  ;  and  the  Maeatae  are  frequently  mentioned      _^_ 
as  the  most  daring  and  formidable  of  the  barbarians     ^i!1- 
who  infested  the  possessions  of  the  Eomans  and  their 
British  subjects.      Still,  Koman  Britain  advanced  in 
prosperity  and  power,  and  when  we  reach  the  period 
in  the  history  of  Boman  empire,  when  insurrections 
and  civil   wars    became  almost  incessant,  and  when 
competitors  for  the  supreme  power  sprang  up  wher- 
ever there  was  a  daring  general  or  a  disorderly  body 
of  soldiery,   we  shall  find  Britain  exerting  no  slight 
influence  in  determining  who  should  be  the  emperor  of 
the  Boman  world.     On  the  death  of  Bertinax  in  1 93, 
the  Braetorian  guards  at  Borne,  who  murdered  him, 
sold  the  sovereignty  to  Didius  Julianus.     Clodius  Al- 
bums, who  then  commanded  in  Britain,  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge a  Caesar   thus   infamously  created.      The  Britain 
Boman  forces  in  the  island,  and  the  provincials,  sup-  competitor 
ported  the  local  general  zealously;  and  "safe  in  the  ^the 
possession  of  his  little  world,"  Albinus,  though  he  did  purple, 
not  take  the  imperial  title,  was  in  effect  for  four  years 
a  British  sovereign,  the  head  of  an  independent  state. 
But  the  Syrian  legions  compelled  their  general  Niger 
to  assume  the  purple  j  and  the  Illyrian  legions  made 
an  emperor  of  their  general,  Severus.     In  the  civil  war 
which  ensued,  the  high  military  ambition  and  unscru- 
pulous state-craft  of  Severus  prevailed.     While  he  was 
engaged  in  destroying  Didius  and  Niger,  he  pretended 
to  court  the  friendship  of  Albinus,  who  discovered  too 
late  with  what  unrelenting  ferocity  the  Illyrian  chief 
was  determined  to  sweep  every  rival  from  his  path. 
Albinus  raised  large  forces  among  the  Britons,  and, 
joining  them  to  the  small  Boman  force  that  had  been 
under  him  as  governor  of  this  island,  he  crossed  over 
to  Gaul,  and  advanced  upon  the  advancing  army  of 
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chap.     Severus.     They  met  near  Lyons;   and  the  historian 


II. 


1P3— 
208  a.d. 


who  describes  the  encounter,  bears  witness  to  British 
valour  as  displayed  in  this  the  first  expedition  of  a 
British  army  to  the  Continent.  Herodian  says  that 
the  conflict  was  severe,  "  for  the  Britons  are  no  whit 
inferior  to  the  Illyrians  in  manliness  or  in  spirit  for 
bloodshed."  They  broke  the  division  of  the  Illyrian 
army  which  Severus  led  in  person,  and  were  pursuing 
the  fugitives  and  shouting  "  Victory/'  when  they  were 
suddenly  charged,  while  disordered  with  their  own 
success,  by  a  fresh  body  of  the  Illyrian  army.  The 
Britons  were  now  in  their  turn  driven  from  the  field 
with  heavy  slaughter.  Albinus  (who  had  remained  in 
the  city  of  Lyons  during  the  battle,  instead  of  com- 
manding his  troops  in  person  like  his  competitor)  was 
captured  and  beheaded  :  and  Severus  was  left  the  sole 
and  undisputed  emperor  of  Borne. 

Britain  must  have  been  much  weakened  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  legions,  and  still  more  by  the  loss  of 
the  native  levies  that  Albinus  led  to  perish  in  Gaul. 
The  lieutenants  of  Severus,  whom  he  sent  to  command 
our  island,  were  unable  to  check  the  Caledonian  and 
Mseatian  assailants  of  the  Boman  provinces  ;  and  they 
even  stooped  to  the  disgraceful  and  futile  expedient  of 
buying  off  for  a  time  the  hostility  of  the  invaders.  In 
The  208  a.d.  Severus  came  here  in  person,  evidently  accom- 

s™erusrin  panied  by  large  reinforcements  to  the  Boman  troops. 
He  caused  the  wall  of  Hadrian  to  be  strengthened ;  or, 
rather,  he  built  a  new  and  far  more  effective  barrier 
along  the  old  line  of  defence  from  the  Solway  to  the 
Tyne.  This  was  the  wall  called  afterwards  the  Picts' 
wall,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  clearly  traced, 
and  have  commanded  the  admiration  of  centuries.  But 
Severus  resolved  not  to  rely  only  on  lines  of  fortifica- 
tion for  protection  to  the  Boman  possessions  :  he  deter- 
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mined  to  march  through  the  north,  and  to  subdue  in     chap. 

their  native  haunts  the  wild  tribes,  that  so  daringly      L 

and  incessantly  infested  the  civilised  districts  of  the  210  AD- 
island.  With  true  Koman  perseverance  he  advanced  He  nearly 
to  the  extreme  end  of  Caledonia,  forming  a  military  cSonla. 
road  as  he  proceeded,  which  he  evidently  designed  for 
use  in  future  campaigns.  The  sufferings  of  the  Roman 
army  in  this  march  (as  described  by  the  old  historian) 
were  horrible,  though  they  did  not  fight  a  single  battle, 
or  even  see  an  enemy  in  battle-array  before  them.  The 
Caledonians  harassed  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  invad- 
ing force  by  incessant  skirmishes,  while  toil,  famine, 
and  disease  thinned  the  Roman  ranks  more  fearfully 
than  the  sword  could  have  accomplished.  Severus  is 
said  to  have  lost  50,000  men  in  this  march  :  a  number 
that  must  include  pioneers  and  camp-followers,  as  well 
as  soldiers.  But  still  the  Roman  Emperor,  though 
more  than  sixty  years  old,  and  so  ill  that  he  was 
obliged  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  moved  his  legions  for- 
ward; cutting  down  forests,  levelling  hills,  making 
marshes  passable,  and  constructing  bridges  over  rivers. 
At  last  the  Caledonians  oifered  to  submit  to  Rome. 
Severus  received  their  submission,  granted  them  terms 
of  peace,  and  led  his  army  back  to  Eboracum  (York), 
where  he  passed  the  winter.  With  the  spring  came 
tidings  of  a  fresh  Caledonian  rising  and  inroad :  and 
Severus,  in  his  fury,  gave  orders  for  the  Roman  army 
to  be  concentrated,  and  to  begin  another  northern 
march,  not  to  subdue,  but  to  exterminate  the  barbarians. 
But  the  hand  of  death  was  on  the  Emperor  himself. 
Before  the  campaign  could  be  opened,  Severus  died  at 
York  (a.d.  211),  leaving  the  conduct  and  completion 
of  the  Caledonian  war  to  his  son,  who  was  with  him, 
and  who,  according  to  some  narratives,  hastened  his 
fathers  death. 
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chap.  The  weak  and  worthless  youth  was  eager  to  return 

__1      to  Eome,  and  concluded  a  hasty  treaty  with  the  north- 

28inI~D  ern  trikes.  This  degenerate  son  of  Severus,  who  was 
called  Bassianus  Antoninus,  but  who  is  better  known 
in  history  by  the  nickname  of  Caracalla,  which  was 
given  him  near  the  end  of  his  reign,  would  require  no 
further  notice  here,  were  it  not  that,  while  he  was  em- 
peror, the  rights  and  rank  of  Koman  citizenship  were 
given  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire,  except  the 
slaves.  This  measure  was  caused  by  the  avarice  of 
Caracalla,  who  wished  to  increase  the  revenue  derived 
from  a  certain  impost  on  Eoman  citizens  ;  but  it  must 
have  greatly  improved  the  condition  of  the  Britons,  as 
of  the  other  provincials  of  the  empire. 

There  is  little  mention  of  Britain  by  the  Eoman  his- 
torians for  more  than  seventy  years  after  the  death  of 
Severus.  The  ravages  of  the  northern  tribes  never  en- 
tirely ceased,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  third  century 
we  find  a  new  scourge  afflicting  the  Eomanised  portion 

Maritime  of  the  island.  The  fierce  -and  adventurous  warriors  of 
the  maritime  region  of  northern  Germany  now  began  to 
infest  the  coasts  of  Britain  and  Gaul  with  their  piratical 
squadrons.  The  Eoman  writers  call  them  "  Saxons," 
and  it  is  probable  that  Saxons  from  the  Elbe  and  the 
Eyder,  and  the  adjacent  regions,  supplied  many  of  the 
leaders  and  the  crews  of  these  dreaded  fleets ;  but,  with- 
out doubt,  Franks,  Frieslanders,  Angles,  Jutes,  and 
even  Danes  and  Norsemen,  participated  in  their  enter- 
prises and  shared  in  their  plunder.  These  attacks  be- 
came so  frequent  and  so  destructive,  that  a  Eoman 
officer  was  especially  appointed  by  the  Emperors  Dio- 
cletian and  Maximian  to  collect  a  fleet,  and  to  protect 
the  coasts  of  Britain  and  Gaul  from  the  pirates.  This 
officer  was  named  Carausius,  by  birth  a  Batavian,  and 
he  was  a  man  of  high  courage  and  ability.     The  power 
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which  he  acquired  and  wielded  in  his  new  station,  ex-     chap. 
cited  the  jealousy  of  the  emperors;  but  Carausius  anti-       *** 
cipated  their  designs  against  him  by  assuming  the  im-    286  AI>- 
perial  purple,  and  openly  claiming  and  exercising  the 
rights  of  an  independent  sovereign  over  Britain.     He  Carausius, 
showed  himself  well  worthy  of  the  dominion  which  he  peror,  or 
grasped.     He  was  the  first,  and,  for  a  long  time,  he  pirat/of" 
was  the  last   ruler  of  this  island,  that  discerned  the  iJntaui- 
great  truth  that  Britain,  to  be  strong  and  free,  must 
have  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas.     Many  of  the  still 
extant  coins  of  Carausius  have  the  figure  of  a  ship  on 
the  obverse,  as  the  best  emblem  of  a  British  monarch's 
power.     Even  the  panegyrist  of  his  adversary  praises 
the  vigour  and  ability  with  which  this  "  Arch-pirate  of 
Britain  "  (as  Carausius  was  termed  in  the  court  of  Con- 
stantius)  collected  and  built  vessels  of  war,  gathered 
into  his  service  the  best  and  boldest  of  the  sea-rovers, 
against  whom  he  had  originally  fought,  and  trained 
them  to  the  duties  of  disciplined  as  well  as  daring 
seamen.     On  land  he  was  supported  by  the  Eoman 
troops  in  the  island ;  he  raised  large  levies  among  the 
Britons,  and  he  formed  also  a  strong  auxiliary  force  of 
Franks,   and   other   German  warriors,  who   thronged 
readily  to  his  standard.     While  thus  amply  prepared 
for  foreign  war,  he  maintained  tranquillity  and  good 
government  at  home.     The  marauders  from  the  north 
were  effectively  repulsed  and  awed  by  him.     No  hostile 
ship  dared  to  approach  the  coast ;  and  the  seven  years' 
reign  of  Carausius  was  a  period  of  unprecedented  pros- 
perity and  splendour  for  Britain.     Several  of  his  coins 
bear  on  their  face  the  crowned  head  of  the  Emperor  of 
Britain,  and  on  the  obverse  the  old  classical  group  of 
the  Eoman  Twins  and  the  Wolf,  with  the  proud  but  Britain  is 
not  over-boastful  legend  of  "  Home  Renewed."  Renewed." 

Diocletian  and  Maximian  made  several  attempts  to 
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chap,  break  his  power,  but  the  British  sovereign  set  the  em- 
perors at  defiance,  and  held  with  his  fleets  secure 
mastery  of  the  seas  round  the  coasts  of  Gaul  and  Spain, 
as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean.  Carausius 
occupied  Boulogne,  and  some  other  maritime  stations 
on  the  coasts  of  Gaul ;  but  he  prudently  forbore  from 
risking  the  land-forces  of  his  island-kingdom  in  at- 
tempts at  extended  conquests  on  the  continent.  The 
Koman  emperors,  who  had  then  many  other  enemies  to 
cope  with  in  their  vast  dominions,  were  obliged  to 
make  peace  with  Carausius,  and  to  acknowledge  him 
as  their  equal ;  an  event  which  the  Sovereign  of  Britain 
celebrated  by  striking  a  medal,  specimens  of  which  still 
exist,  in  which  the  heads  of  Diocletian,  Maximian,  and 
his  own,  appear  on  one  side,  with  the  inscription,  "  Ca- 
rausius and  his  Brothers/'  and  on  the  other  side  are 
words  meaning  "  Imperial  Peace." 

But  Diocletian,  in  his  great  scheme  of  reorganising 
the  government  of  the  Koman  world,  never  intended 
to  admit  permanently  to  a  participation  in  its  sove- 
reignty any  bold  adventurer,  who  could  seize  for  a  time 
on  the  independent  rule  of  one  of  the  provinces.  Dio- 
cletian felt  the  impossibility  of  any  one  man  effectually 
governing  the  vast  but  decaying  mass  of  the  Empire, 
and  curbing  the  numerous  enemies  who  assailed  it  on 
Division  of  scenes  of  action  so  distant  from  one  another.  In  order 
wop\d°maa  to  strengthen  the  administrative  and  executive  power, 
he  first  took  Maximian  as  his  colleague  in  the  purple, 
and,  on  finding  their  joint  efforts  insufficient  to  cope 
with  so  many  difficulties  and  dangers  as  then  beset  the 
Koman  Empire,  Diocletian  determined  to  multiply  the 
ruling  hands,  by  associating  to  the  two  Emperors — to 
the  two  Augusti,  as  they  were  especially  designated — 
two  subordinate  princes,  who  were  to  be  termed  Caesars, 
and  who  were  to  be  regarded  as  the  natural  successors 
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and  heirs  presumptive  of  the  Augusti.  This  completion  chap. 
of  the  Imperial  Hierarchy  was  made  in  292,  and  two 
generals  of  proved  ability,  Constantius  Chlorus  and  302692— 
Galerius,  were  solemnly  proclaimed  Caesars.  They  were 
immediately  appointed  to  the  government  of  those 
parts  of  the  empire,  where  the  greatest  toil  and  danger 
were  to  be  expected.  To  Constantius  were  assigned 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain  ;  his  orders  being  to  re-con- 
quer the  latter  province  and  to  destroy  its  piratical 
usurper.  Constantius  began  his  operations  by  the  siege 
of  Boulogne,  which  he  captured,  obtaining  possession 
also  of  a  large  squadron  of  the  fleet  of  Carausius,  that 
lay  in  the  harbour.  But  while  he  was  preparing  for  the 
more  difficult  task  of  attacking  Carausius  in  his  island- 
kingdom,  the  Augusti  and  Caesars  were  freed  from  their 
formidable  rival  by  the  dagger  of  a  domestic  traitor. 
Allectus,  the  friend  and  confidential  minister  of  Carau- 
sius, conspired  against  his  master  and  slew  him,  and 
for  three  years  reigned  over  Britain  in  his  stead.  At 
last  the  Caesars  troops  effected  a  landing.  Allectus  had 
not  flinched  from  murder  to  win  a  crown,  but  he  lacked 
the  military  abilities  by  which  alone  a  crown  could  be 
retained  :  and  Constantius  became  master  of  Britain, 
with  little  difficulty  or  loss. 

Constantius  resigned  all  the  dominion  that  had  been  Britain 
assigned  to  him  southward  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  con-  stLtius. 
tented  himself  with  the  rule  of  Gaul  and  Britain.     He 
generally  resided  in  this  island,  the  city  of  York  being 
his  favourite   capital   and   seat  of  government.     His 
mild  and  prosperous  reign  here  (from  297  to  306)  was 
only  troubled   by  the   persecution  of  the  Christians  christi- 
(303 — 305),  in  which  he  was  compelled  to  take  part  by  &&£ 
the  orders  of  the  Augusti,  Diocletian  and  Maximian. 
The  Christian  religion  had  been  diffused  in  Britain  at 
a  very  early  period,  and' while  some  of  our  Saviours 
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chap.     Apostles  were  still  alive  on  earth  ;  although  the  legends 


ii. 


of  St.  Peter  and  of  St.  Paul  having  visited  our  island 
314  a.d.  have  no  historical  testimony  in  their  favour.  Tradition 
gives  the  name  of  Lucius  as  a  British  king  who  was  a 
believer  in  the  Gospel ;  and  other  individuals  are  men- 
tioned as  having  been  among  the  first  in  the  island  to 
believe,  and  most  active  in  the  conversion  of  others. 
These  details  may  be  untrustworthy,  but  the  general 
fact  is  certain,  that  by  the  end  of  the  third  century  the 
Christians  in  Britain  were  numerous  ;  and  as  early  as 
314  we  find  mention  of  British  bishops  attending  the 
council  of  Aries.  The  first  persecutions  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  Koman  Empire  had  not  extended  to  Britain; 
but  Constantius  received  peremptory  orders  to  destroy 
the  Christian  churches  in  the  realms  which  he  governed, 
and  to  punish  with  death  all  who  refused  to  worship 
the  gods  of  Kome.  His  just  and  humane  disposition 
made  him  reluctant  to  take  part  in  these  cruelties,  but 
he  could  not  venture  to  suppress  the  Imperial  edicts, 
or  to  wholly  disobey  them.  He  dismissed  from  his 
service  the  members  of  his  household  who  refused  to 
obey  Csesar  by  renouncing  their  faith  ;  but  he  also  dis- 
missed those  who  thought  that  they  could  secure  their 
temporal  interests  by  apostacy.  Constantius  told  these 
renegades  that  there  could  be  no  fidelity  towards  man 
in  those  who  had  proved  traitors  to  their  God.  But, 
however  much  the  prudence  and  humanity  of  Constan- 
tius might  temper  the  persecution  where  his  personal 
influence  extended,  he  could  not  repress  the  fanatical 
zeal  with  which  many  of  the  inferior  and  local  Eoman 
magistrates  and  officers  put  into  execution  the  san- 
guinary commands  of  the  two  Augusti  of  the  empire. 
Many  Christians  perished  in  this  island  during  the  last 
two  years  of  the  reign  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian ; 
and  the  memory  of  the  first  British  martyr,  Alban,  has 
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been  perpetuated   by  chronicle,  by  legend,  by  local     chap. 
tradition,  and  by  the  town  that  yet  bears  his  sainted      .1L 
name.  oo3t6— 

337    A.D. 

On  the  death  of  Constantius  at  York,  306,  his  son,  constan- 
the  celebrated  Constantine,  was  saluted  as  Caesar  and  c^arln^ 
as  Augustus  by  the  troops,  and  willingly  recognised  by  Britain- 
the  British  provincials. 

The  events  of  the  long  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great 
(a.d.  306 — 337),  the  civil  wars,  his  reuniting  the  whole 
Eoman  empire  under  his  sole  sovereignty,  his  transfer 
of  the  seat  of  imperial  government  from  Eome  to  Con- 
stantinople, his  long  toleration  and  ultimate  preference 
of  the  Christian  religion,  all  these  things  are  rather 
matters  of  general  history  than  of  the  special  history 
of  our  country.  Under  him,  and  the  princes  of  his 
family  who  ruled  after  him  until  363,  Britain  appears 
to  have  been  generally  tranquil  and  prosperous,  though 
occasionally  troubled  by  the  misgovernment  of  the  im- 
perial prefects,  and  by  the  attacks  of  the  northern 
marauders  and  the  Saxon  corsairs.  There  is  a  change 
now  in  the  names  under  which  the  northern  plunderers 
are  spoken  of  by  the  Eoman  historians.  We  read  no 
longer  of  Caledonians  and  Mseatee,  but  of  Picts  and 
Scots.  The  Scots  were  a  colony,  or  rather  a  series  of 
colonies,  of  Irish  adventurers,  who,  in  the  third  and 
following  centuries,  came  over  to  North  Britain,  where 
they  ultimately  acquired  such  predominance  as  to  give 
their  name  to  the  land.  The  Picts  appear  to  have  Ravages  of 
been  a  Caledonian  tribe,  who  in  the  frequent  feuds  be- 
tween clan  and  clan  grew  strong  at  the  expense  of  the 
Mseatae,  and  were  probably  followed  to  war  when  they 
invaded  the  south  by  numerous  dependent  tribes,  all  of 
whom  were  included  by  the  victims  of  those  inroads 
under  the  dreaded  name  of  Picts. 

In  368  Theodosius  commanded  the  Eoman  forces  in 
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chap.  Britain,  and  completely  freed  the  civilised  part  of  the 
island  for  a  time  from  the  Scottish  and  Pictish  marau- 
ders. He  even  restored  to  Eoman  rule  the  province 
which  included  the  districts  that  now  are  the  Scottish 
Lowlands,  as  far  as  the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth. 
This  province  had  long  been  abandoned  by  the  Eoman 
rulers  of  Britain,  as  utterly  untenable  against  the  wild 
foray ers  from  the  neighbouring  Highlands,  but  Theo- 
dosius  re-annexed  it  to  the  empire,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Valentia,  in  honour  of  the  then  reigning  Em- 
perors Valens  and  Valentinian. 

The  government  of  Theodosius  was  the  last  period 
of  order  and  prosperity  for  Britain  as  part  of  the  Eo- 
man empire.  In  383  a  general  named  Maximus,  who 
had  long  served  in  this  island,  and  who  (according  to 
some  chronicles  and  traditions)  was  a  Briton  by  birth 
and  married  to  a  British  princess,  was  compelled  by 
his  own  mutinous  soldiery  to  declare  himself  emperor. 
He  did  not  remain  long  in  Britain  after  assuming  this 
title ;  but  his  brief  reign  was  pernicious  to  this  country 
by  draining  the  island  of  the  bravest  part  of  its  popula- 
tion. Maximus  determined  to  dethrone  Gratian,  the 
then  recognised  Emperor  of  the  West,  and  to  make  him- 
self master  of  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain.  His  popularity 
among  the  British  enabled  him  to  call  to  his  standard 
large  numbers  of  the  native  youth,  and  with  these,  and 
nearly  all  the  regular  troops  that  had  been  stationed 
here,  Maximus  invaded  the  continent.  He  was  at  first 
successful.  Gratian  fled  from  him  and  was  slain  ;  and 
Theodosius,  Emperor  of  the  East  (son  of  the  Theodosius 
whose  exploits  in  Britain  have  been  mentioned),  for  a 
time  acknowledged  Maximus  as  his  coequal  in  empire. 
With  a  view  probably  to  ensure  his  hold  upon  Gaul, 
Maximus  gave  to  a  British  officer  named  Conan  large 
territories  in  Armorica,  the  Gallic  peninsula  between 
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the  rivers  Seine  and  Loire,  to  be  held  by  Conan  and  chap. 
the  British  warriors  who  followed  him,  on  condition  of  _^__ 
rendering  military  service  to  Maximus  and  his  sue-  J,?8-" 
cessors  in  their  wars.  Maximus  perished  soon  after 
this  grant  in  an  attempt  to  conquer  Italy ;  but  his 
British  colonists  in  north-western  Gaul  retained  their 
settlements  there,  and  were  joined  by  many  others  of 
their  fellow-countrymen  who  had  formed  part  of  the 
forces  of  Maximus.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  inter- 
course between  this  island  and  Armorica  had  been  fre- 
quent and  familiar  before  this  period,  or  that  in  after 
times  many  of  the  insular  British  sought  refuge  from 
the  misfortunes,  of  which  their  native  home  was  the 
scene,  by  crossing  over  to  these  settlements  in  Armorica. 
But  there  seems  no  reason  to  reject  the  story,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  great  transfer  of  British  population 
to  this  part  of  Gaul  (a  transfer  so  ample  that  Armorica 
acquired  the  name  of  Brittany,  which  it  still  bears) 
took  place  during  the  short  time  for  which  Maximus 
was  our  country's  sovereign. 

After  the  fall  of  Maximus,  Theodosius  for  the  last  old  Rome 
time  reunited  the  Western  and  Eastern  Boman  em-  moribuud- 
pires ;  and  his  generals  reannexed  Britain  to  his  domi- 
nions. But  on  the  death  of  that  emperor  in  395,  his  sons, 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  once  more  parted  the  empire 
between  them.  Arcadius  took  the  Eastern  empire, 
which  was  destined  to  maintain  a  varied  but  generally 
degraded  existence  for  nearly  eleven  centuries  longer. 
Honorius  made  Bavenna  his  chief  residence ;  and  there 
he  trifled  or  slumbered  away  thirty  years,  as  the  titular 
sovereign  of  the  Boman  Empire  of  the  "West.  But  that 
empire,  so  long  enfeebled,  so  often  imperilled,  was  now 
falling  rapidly  into  ruins.  The  invasions  of  its  conti- 
nental provinces  by  Vandals,  by  Suevi,  by  Burgundians, 
by  Franks,  and  by  Goths,  grew  more  and  more  fre- 
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chap,     quent,  and  were  met  with  fainter  and  fainter  resistance. 
u'       The  Germanic  and  Gothic  conquerors  were  now  not 

4«g  0—  content  with  the  spoils  of  predatory  inroads,  but  sought 
to  become  permanent  rulers  of  the  fair  regions  where 
they  fought.  The  most  dreaded  of  these  barbarian 
chiefs,  Alaric  the  Goth,  was  encountered  for  a  time  with 
successful  skill  and  valour  by  Stilicho,  almost  the  last 
imperial  officer  of  the  West  that  deserved  the  name  of 
a  Eoman  general.  But  in  order  to  raise  an  army  suffi- 
cient to  cope  with  the  Gothic  host,  Stilicho  was  obliged 
to  draw  together  nearly  every  particle  of  the  scattered 
military  force  of  the  empire ;  and  the  legion  that  had 
garrisoned  the  lines  of  Severus,  and  for  a  time  guarded 
South  Britain  from  the  Picts  and  Scots,  was  summoned 
hence  to  share  in  the  great  conflict  between  Stilicho 
and  Alaric  at  Pollentia  (403). 

The  few  regular  Eoman  troops  that  remained  here, 
and  the  military  bands  of  the  natives,  seem  to  have 
occupied  themselves  rather  in  mutinies  and  civil  wars, 
than  in  combined  opposition  to  the  restless  barbarians 
of  the  North.  In  407  the  soldiery  here  made  an  em- 
peror of  an  officer  named  Marcus.  In  the  course  of 
the  same  year  they  killed  him,  and  made  a  new  em- 
peror of  Gratian,  a  citizen  of  a  British  municipal  town. 
He  too  was  killed  by  the  troops  after  a  reign  of  a  few 
months.  A  private  soldier  of  boldness  and  prowess 
then  stood  forward,  and  persuaded  some  of  his  com- 
rades to  salute  him  by  the  once-honoured  titles  (then 
proclaimed  for  the  last  time  in  Britain)  of  Caesar, 
Augustus,  Imperator.  This  daring  adventurer  bore  the 
revered  name  of  Constantine;  and  the  assertion  that  he 
was  descended  from  that  great  sovereign  made  the 
British  acquiesce  more  readily  in  his  rule.  He  followed 
the  same  path  already  trodden  by  so  many  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  usurpation.     He  led  troops  into  Gaul,  was 
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for  a  time  successful,  and  was  ultimately  defeated  and  chap. 
slain.  After  his  death  no  attempt  was  made  to  revive  _^_ 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Emperor  Honorius  in  the  island ;  410  AD- 
and  we  do  not  even  find  that  any  chief  ruler  of  Roman  Britain.7 
Britain  with  the  semblance  of  Roman  authority  was 
again  acknowledged  or  claimed  obedience.  The  captains 
and  the  chiefs  of  armed  bands  and  tribes,  and  the  heads  • 
of  the  various  civic  communities,  ruled  their  followers, 
and  struggled  to  subjugate  each  other  as  they  best 
could.  Honorius  soothed  his  vanity  with  the  form  of 
renouncing  an  allegiance  which  he  had  already  lost ; 
and,  in  410,  he  sent  Imperial  letters,  by  which  the 
Britons  were  directed  to  protect  themselves.  The  in- 
creased ravages  of  the  Scots  and  Picts  made  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  South  more  than  once  beg  for  assistance 
from  the  commanders  of  Roman  troops  in  Gaul ;  and 
temporary  aid  from  that  quarter  was  sometimes  ob- 
tained. The  last  Roman  officer  that  came  here  not 
only  defeated  and  drove  back  the  Picts,  but  repaired 
the  old  fortified  lines  of  Severus,  and  the  watch-towers 
along  the  coast.  He  is  said  also  to  have  laboured  hard 
to  teach  the  British  leaders  sufficient  military  and 
engineering  skill  to  guard  and  maintain  these  barriers 
against  their  enemies.  Then,  leaving  behind  him  a 
large  supply  of  arms  and  military  stores  for  the  Britons 
to  use  in  their  own  defence,  the  imperial  officer  re- 
embarked  with  his  legion ;  and  the  Roman  Eagle 
finally  disappeared  from  Britain  473  years  after  it  had 
been  borne  hither  by  the  standard-bearer  of  Julius 
Caesar. 

In  the  course  of  the  long  period  for  which  our  country 
was  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  its  original  Celtic  popu- 
lation must  have  been  largely  tinged  by  the  admixture 
of  many  foreign  elements.  "  Wheresoever  the  Roman 
conquers,  he  inhabits."  The  Roman  philosopher,  Seneca, 
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chap,     wrote  these  words  while  Britain  was  being  conquered ; 

L      and  they  truly  describe  the  policy  of  Eome  both  here 

410  a.d.  an(j  e]sew}iere  throughout  the  ample  dominion  which 
she  acquired.  "When  a  province  was  won  by  the  Eoman 
arms,  its  permanent  possession  was  secured  not  only 
Effect  of  by  posting  troops  in  it,  but,  in  a  far  greater  degree,  by 
occupation  planting  in  it  colonies  of  Eoman  citizens,  which  formed 
population  tne  ^est  outworks  and  strongholds  of  Eoman  power. 
of  this  Besides  the  colonists,  there  were  adventurers  and  specu- 
lators of  every  class  from  Eome,  and  from  other  countries 
subject  to  Eome,  who  swarmed  into  the  conquered  land, 
especially  if  fertile,  and  well  situated  for  commercial  ope- 
rations. Some  came  for  traffic ;  some  as  place-hunters  ; 
some  as  money-lenders;  some  as  teachers  of  rhetoric,  or 
of  law,  or  of  various  arts,  sciences,  corruptions  and  follies. 
In  those  centuries  of  the  domination  of  Eome,  during 
which  Britain  was  subdued  and  held  by  her,  the  Eomans 
who  received  settlements  in  the  regular  colonies  were 
chiefly  veteran  soldiers  from  the  legions  :  but  a  practice 
grew  up  of  rewarding  not  only  the  legionaries,  but  the 
barbarians  of  the  auxiliary  cohorts,  by  grants  of  land  ; 
and,  from  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus  (222)  to  the 
downfall  of  the  Empire  of  the  West,  large  districts  of 
territory  (especially  on  the  northern  and  most  exposed 
frontier  of  Eoman  Britain)  were  from  time  to  time 
assigned  to  bodies  of  soldiery,  on  terms  much  resembling 
the  subsequent  feudal  tenures  of  mediaeval  Europe. 
The  grantee  of  the  land  held  it  on  condition  of  per- 
forming military  service  when  required  :  and  it  de- 
scended to  his  heirs,  who  took  it  subject  to  the  same 
obligation.  The  Eoman  soldiers,  who  became  military 
tenants  of  this  kind,  were  called  Limitanei :  but  when, 
as  frequently  happened,  large  bands  of  foreign  auxili- 
aries were  settled  here  in  this  manner,  they  were  called 
Laeti ;  a  term  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  old 
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German  word  Liuti,  and  to  mean  the  Folk,  the  People .*  chap. 
No  other  foreign  nation  was  prized  so  highly  for  its  ^L 
valour  as  was  the  German ;  and  the  permanent  succour  41°  AD- 
of  German  warriors  was  most  sought  by  the  Koman 
rulers,  who  wished  to  secure  Britain  and  other  Eoman 
provinces  against  invasion  and  conquest.  But  foreigners 
of  many  races  besides  the  Teutonic  served  under  the 
Koman  standards,  and  were  often  similarly  rewarded. 
And,  indeed,  when  we  consider  how  the  legions  them- 
selves were  recruited  during  the  last  ages  of  the  Eoman 
Empire  ;  how  numerous  and  various  were  the  races 
comprised  within  the  empire,  and  how  often  the  legions 
were  filled  up  by  levies  of  barbarians  on  the  frontiers  ; 
— when  we  consider  this,  we  shall  be  able  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  diversity  as  well  as  of  the  amount  of 
the  new  streams  of  population,  that  were  brought  into 
this  island  during  the  three  centuries  and  a  half  of 
Roman  rule.| 

But  the  influence  of  Eoman  conquest  upon  Britain  influence  of 
is  not  to  be  estimated  merely  by  the  extent  to  which  civilisation. 


*  Palgrave. 

f  The  2nd  chapter  of  the  4th  book  of  Mr.  Poste's  ■  Britannic  Researches  ' 
gives  some  interesting  details  respecting  the  various  Roman  legions  that 
served  in  Britain.  It  is  not  unimportant  to  observe  how  long  particular 
legions  were  in  this  island,  and  how  seldom  the  quarters  of  each  legion  in 
the  island  were  changed.  The  2nd  legion  (called  from  its  long  service 
here  M  Legio  Britannica,")  was  stationed  in  Britain  for  more  than  three 
hundred  years.  So  also  was  the  20th  legion.  The  6th  legion  was  here 
for  two  hundred  years.  We  may  be  sure  that  these  legions  were  kept 
up  by  drafts  of  recruits  supplied  from  other  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire  ; 
but  the  veterans;  when  they  obtained  their  discharge,  must  have  almost 
always  remained  in  the  island.  On  the  other  hand,  a  constant  drain 
outwards  of  the  British  population  must  have  been  going  on  by  reason 
of  the  levies  here  of  troops  for  the  Roman  service.  It  was  the  constant 
policy  of  Rome  to  employ  such  levies  at  a  distance  from  their  native  homes. 

See  also  for  information  respecting  the  Roman  Legions  here,  and  their 
auxiliary  cohorts  of  "Germanic,  Gallic,  Iberic,  Slavonic,  Aramaic,  and 
Berber  extraction,"  Latham's  Ethnology  of  England,  c.  vi. 

The  average  total  of  the  Roman  forces  in  this  island  (including  auxi- 
liaries) may,  I  think,  be  reckoned  at  about  40,000  men. 
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chap,     it  displaced  the  old  and  introduced  a  new  population. 

The  superior  effects  of  Eoman  civilisation  are  to  be 

410  a.d.    carefully  considered  and  remembered,  whatever  we  may 
think  as  to  the  relative  numbers  of  those  who  imposed 
it,  and  of  those  by  whom  it  was  adopted. 
Material  The   Koman  roads,  the  Eoman  encampments,   the 

rf°RomantS  massive  remnants  of  Roman  architecture,  the  Eoman 
sway-         tesselated  pavements,  the  Eoman  sculptures,  the  Eoman 
weapons,  and  the  numerous  Eoman  articles  for  domestic 
use  and  ornament,  that  are  still  found  in  Britain,  would 
be  of  themselves  sufficient  evidence  that  a  powerful,  a 
wealthy  and  highly  civilised  nation  once  dwelt  here  ; 
and  we  know  from  history  (as  already  mentioned)  how 
eagerly  and  successfully  the  Britons  learned  and  imi- 
tated the  arts  and  refinements  of  their  conquerors.     It 
may  be  deserving  of  remark,  that  great  improvements 
in  agriculture  must  also  have  been  effected  here  by  the 
Eomans,  and  that  the  country  must  have  been  enriched 
by  them  with  the  introduction  of  many  vegetables  and 
fruits,  and  of  modes  of  agriculture  and  horticulture, 
which  had  previously  been  unknown  in  our  island.* 
Home's  in-    But  it  is  most  important  to  direct  our  attention  to  the 
our  kstitu-  influence  of  Eome  s  political  institutions  on  the  institu- 
tions.        tions  0f  our  country;  to  see  in  what  respects  that  in- 
fluence was  exerted,  and  to  what  degree  that  influence 
has  been  permanent. 

There  are  four  main  points,  on  each  of  which  the  effects 
of  Eoman  rule  are  considered  to  have  been  weighty ; 
and  are  believed  to  be  still  discernible. 

First :  The  system  of  municipal  self-government ; 
by  which  is  here  meant,  not  a  general  system  of  local 
self-government  in  local  matters  established  throughout 

*  For  Koman  Agriculture,  see  Daubeny's  Lectures.  We  know,  from  a 
casual  notice  in  Pliny,  that  the  cherry  was  introduced  here  by  the  Eomans, 
soon  after  their  conquest  of  the  southern  districts. 
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town  and  country,  but  a  system  of  towns  so  ruling     chap. 
themselves,  the  rural  population  being  little  regarded.         _ 

Secondly :    The  general  idea  and  recognition  of  a    410  A-1)- 
sovereign,  an  imperial  chief  of  the  whole  state,  with 
large  prerogatives,  not  only  in  strictly  imperial  matters, 
such  as  making  war  and  peace,  but  as  the  fountain  of 
justice,  and  the  bestower  of  nobility. 

Thirdly  :  The  germs  at  least  of  a  representative 
system  of  government,  as  to  some  subjects  of  general 
importance. 

Fourthly  :  The  influence  of  the  Eoman  law. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  subjects,  municipal  Municipal 
self-government  (as  explained  above),  it  is  material  to  ment. 
remember  that  the  Eomans  were  originally,  and  during 
a  great  portion  of  their  conquering  career,  the  people 
of  a  town,  not  the  people  of  a  country.     They  certainly 
held  agricultural  occupations  in  high  honour ;  but  it  was 
to  the  town,  to  the  city  of  which  he  was  a  citizen,  that  the 
Eoman  resorted  in  order  to  exercise  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, to  vote  laws,  to  elect  magistrates,  to  be  enrolled  in 
the  legions,  to  plead  or  to  sit  as  assessor  at  the  praetor's 
tribunal.    These  proud  functions  of  Eoman  citizenship 
were  almost  entirely  annulled,  or  sank  into  desuetude, 
after  the  downfall  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  through-  Town-de- 
out  all  the  ages  of  their  history  the  Eomans  secured  their  5^1? 
conquests  by  means  of  towns;  their  proconsuls  and  other  P°litics- 
deputed  magistrates  governed  in  towns,  and  usually  re- 
sided in  towns ;  and  all  the  Eoman  institutions,  both 
civil  and  military,  were  modelled  with  regard  to  the  re- 
cognised predominance  of  the  civic  element  of  society.*"" 

During  the  times  of  the  Eoman  Commonwealth,  and 
in  the  first  ages  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  there  were  im- 

*  Guizot,  in  his  second  lecture  on  European  Civilisation,  has  clearly 
pointed  out  this  important  characteristic  of  Roman  (and  also  of  Greek, 
Carthaginian  and  Etruscan)  civilisation. 
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chap,     portant  distinctions  between  the  privileges  which  were 

accorded  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  provincial 

410  a.i».    towns  which  the  Romans  founded,  or  in  which  they 
made  colonial  settlements.     But  these  differences  were 
gradually  effaced,  and  can  have  retained  no  practical 
importance  after  the  edict  of  Caracalla  had  given  the 
rights  of  Roman  citizenship  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  empire,  except  the  Slaves.     A  general  description 
of  the  thirty-three  town  governments  established  by  the 
Romans  in  this  island,  as  they  existed  during  the  last 
two  centuries  of  Roman  rule,  will  be  sufficient  here, 
without  investigating  slight  variations  of  detail. 
Rights  of         Each  of  these  municipal  communities  possessed  con- 
townsMps    siderable  powers  of  local  taxation,  and  of  self-rule  for 
under         local  purposes.     They  also  apportioned  and  collected 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  the  amount  of  state 
taxes,  at  which  each  community  was  assessed  by  the 
Imperial  government.     They  governed  themselves  in 
matters  of  what  we  now  should  term  the  police  of  the 
town,  and  in  the  prevention  or  correction  of  offences 
not  of  very  heinous  magnitude.     Each  town  had  its 
ruling  body  or  senate,  supplied  by  its  own  inabitants, 
and  the  members  of  which  were  termed  the  Decurions, 
or  the  Curiales.      The  sons  of  a  Decurion  inherited 
their  father's  rank  and  duties  :  but  property,  also,  gave 
a  qualification  for  the  office ;  and  every  citizen  who 
became  opulent  enough  to  be  termed  a  "Possessor"  was 
eligible,  and  was  also  compellable  to  be  enrolled  as  a 
member  of  the  civic  senate.     Considerable  honour  and 
privileges  were  attached  to  the  office  of  Decurion ;  but 
there  was  also  the  formidable  obligation  that  the  Decu- 
rions were  held  by  the  Imperial  government  to  be  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  full  amount 
of  the  Imperial  assessments  on  the  town.* 

*  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  Decurions,  see  Guizot  on  European  Civilisa- 
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Besides  this  general  system  of  civic  self-government     chap. 
for  the  whole  town,  the  members  of  the  most  import-      JL. 
ant  trades  were  incorporated  as  "  Colleges,"  the  term    410  A-D- 
given  to  them  by  the  Roman  law,  a  term  correspond-  The  Corpo- 
ing  in  many  respects  with  the  "Companies"  or  "  Guilds  "  system. 
of  mediaeval  and  modern  London,  and  many  other 
places.  These  Colleges  of  Operatives  had  their  corporate 
funds,  and  they  made  bye-laws  for  the  regulation  of 
their  members.     They  appear  to  have  had  their  own 
public  meetings,  and  to  have  appointed  their  own  chief 
officers,  who  acted  as  attorneys  for  the  general  bodies 
before  all  tribunals,  and  represented  them  on  all  requi- 
site public  occasions.     While  the  heathen  religion  pre- 
vailed, each  guild  had  its  own  patron  deity,  in  whose 
temple  the  members  assembled ;  and  in  some  instances 
the  members  of  the  college  dined  together  at  a  common 
table.*     The  existence  of  these  "little  republics"  (as  Respubiicaj 
the  Colleges  of  Operatives  are  expressly  termed  by  one  m  niper10' 
of  the  greatest  jurists  of  Rome),  as  well  as  the  existence 
of  the  senate  of  each  town,  must  have  done  much  in 
awakening  and  keeping  alive  among  the  Provincials  a 
spirit  of  self-reliant  activity,  and  an  aptitude  for  political 
combination.     It  must,  among  the  urban  population  at 
least,  have  greatly  counteracted  the  tendency  to  imbecile 
dependency  on  a  centralised  despotism,  which  might 
seem  to  be  the  natural  result  of  such  a  recognition  of 
a  single  unrestrained  autocrat,  as  we  next  proceed  to 
point  out  as  a  characteristic  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Secondly :  In  discerning  and  in  estimating  the  in- 
fluence of  ancient  Rome  on  any  state  of  mediaeval  or 
modern  times,  the  territory  of  which  once  formed  part 
of  Rome's  Empire,  we  must  bear  steadily  in  mind  the 

tion,   Savigny's  History  of  the    Roman   Law,    and    Palgrave's    English 
Commonwealth. 
*  See  the  10th  chapter  of  Palgrave's  English  Commonwealth. 
vol.  1.  G 
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chap,     fact,  that  for  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  time 

1L        during  which  European  nations   beyond   Italy  were 

410  a.d.    uncler  Roman  government,  the  Eoman  government  was 

wielded  by  the  hands  of  a  single  individual ;  that  the 

influence  of  Roman  world  was  an  absolute  monarchy.*     Our  early 

iSmTon      studies  rightly  make  us  so  much  more  familiar  with 

greyer1141     the   Romans    of   the    Commonwealth    than   with  the 

than  that  of  Romans  0f  the  Empire,  that,  when  we  meet  with  the 

.Republican  x  #  . 

Rome.  name  of  Roman,  we  are  apt  unconsciously  to  think  of 
bold,  plebeians,  struggling  resolutely  and  turbulently 
for  the  constitutional  advancement  of  their  class,  and 
of  high-spirited  aristocrats,  haughty  towards  their  in- 
feriors, emulous  towards  their  peers,  but  all  alike 
jealous  unto  the  death  of  the  kingly  supremacy  of  any 
one  man.  But  these  Roman  republicans  were  known 
as  conquerors  beyond  Italy  for  only  231  years,  from 
the  first  passage  of  the  Straits  of  Messina  by  the  legions, 
until  the  battle  of  Actium,  when,  by  the  general  consent 
of  mankind,  after  a  whole  century  of  revolutions  and 
civil  strife,  all  authority  was,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
order,  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  single  individual,  f 
No  less  than  five  hundred  years  elapsed  from  this  com- 
mencement of  the  sole  dominion  of  the  first  Augustus 
Csesar  to  the  time  when  Augustulus,  at  the  bidding 
of  the  Goth  Odoacer,  solemnly  resigned  the  Imperial 
office.  This  period  of  Roman  rule  was  not  only  the 
longest,  but  it  was  the  last ;  and  the  Roman  power  was 
in  the  course  of  it  far  more  widely  extended  than  it 
had  ever  been  in  the  ages  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Throughout  these  five  centuries  it  was  not  the  Roman 
people  or  the  Roman  Senate  to  which  the  world  looked 

*  The  occasional  partitions  of  the  Roman  Empire  into  the  empires  of  the 
east  and  west,  form  no  real  exceptions  to  the  truth  of  what  is  stated  here. 
The  half-empires  were  entirely  despotisms. 

t  *  Postquam  bellatum  apud  Actium  atque  omnem  potestatem  ad  unum 
defend  pacis  oportuit." — Tacitus,  Hist.  i. 
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up ;  but  the  one  man  who  was  sovereign  of  Rome.     chap. 
The  Caesar,  the  Augustus,  the  Princeps,  the  Imperator,      __ 
was  the  impersonation  of  Roman  majesty,  the  fountain    410  A1>- 
of  Roman  justice,  and  the  autocrat  of  Roman  power  in  universal 
the  eyes  of  the  barbarian  without,  as  well  as  of  the  ^g^Jf 
citizen  and  the  provincial  within  the  frontier.     The  of  an  auto- 
idea  of  an  emperor  in  the  sense  which  the  word  has  minating, 
continued  to  bear  in  modern  times,  and  not  in  its  old  persoanVtm"g 
classical  meaning  of  victorious  general,  became  inse-  Rome- 
parable  from  the  idea  of  an  empire. 

The  existence  of  nobles  deriving  their  rank,  not  from  Nobility, 
birth  or  property,  but  from  the  personal  grant  of  the  by  the e 
sovereign,  is  clearly  traceable  in  the  Roman  Empire  ^"Jf^* 
during  its  latter  centuries ;  and  it  is  from  the  Romans,  institution. 
and  not   from  the  Celts,  or  Germans,  that   modern 
Europe  has   derived  this  remarkable  institution.     In 
other  words,  the  branch  of  royal  prerogative  by  which 
a  modern  king  confers  nobility  on  a  favoured  subject, 
is  of  Roman  origin. 

This  grew  up  slowly  and  gradually  during  the  first 
ages  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  was  thoroughly  esta- 
blished by  the  time  of  Constantine.  By  a  natural 
custom,  the  first  Emperors  kept  near  them  a  chosen 
body  of  friends  and  advisers,  who  were  known  as  the 
"  companions,"  the  comites,  of  the  Prince.  By  degrees 
these  companions  of  royalty  were  regarded  as  an  order 
in  the  State  ;  they  had  definite  duties  assigned  to 
them ;  and  each  had  definite  dignity  and  precedence 
in  the  pompous  ceremonial  which  Diocletian  esta- 
blished in  the  Roman  Courts.*  In  process  of  time  the 
title  of  Comes  (which  we  may  now  render  by  its  mo- 
dern form  of  "  Count,")  was  retained  and  permanently 

*  Court  (Cohors)  meant  originally  the  band  of  the  chosen  companions 
(comites)  who  attended  the  Emperor  or  anyjlistinguished  member  of  the 
Imperial  family. 

G  2 
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ch^p.     used   by  the  sovereigns   favourite   officers  when   no 
..      longer  in  attendance  on  their  prince  :  and  at  last  the 

4io  a.d.  t^e  ceased  to  imply  necessarily  that  the  bearer  of  it 
was  a  member  of  the  royal  household,  or  habitually 
employed  near  the  imperial  person.  It  was  frequently 
given  to  the  rulers  of  distant  regions.  Thus  the  officer 
who  was  charged  with  the  defence  of  that  part  of  the 
British  coast,  which  was  most  ravaged  by  the  Saxon 
pirates,  was  called  Count  of  the  Saxon  shore  *  ("  Comes 
littoris  Saxonici ").  Another  officer,  with  the  title  of 
"  Count  of  Britain,"  commanded  in  the  southern  and 
western  parts  of  the  island ;  while,  in  the  northern 
portion  of  Eoman  Britain,  there  was  a  Eoman  general 
whose  duties  were  probably  more  purely  military  than 
those  of  the  Counts,  and  who  bore  a  title  meaning 
"  Leader,"  a  title  of  which  the  Eoman  form  "  Dux " 
has  passed,  like  Comes,  into  one  of  mediaeval  and  mo- 
dern nobility,  f 

*  In  a  note  to  my  treatise  on  the  English  Constitution,  I  have  given  the 
reasons  for  giving  this  meaning  to  the  term  "  Comes  littoris  Saxonici  ;  " 
but,  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  text,  it  is  immaterial  whether  we  so 
understand  it,  or  suppose  that  the  shore  was  called  Saxon,  from  Saxons 
having  settled  there. 

t  The  title  of  Count,  though  often  thus  given  to  officers  employed  at  a 
distance  from  the  court,  was  still  used  as  a  court  title  ;  and  it  was  also 
sometimes  granted  without  reference  to  any  peculiar  office  or  station. 
"  Distinguished  first,  perhaps,  by  custom  and  etiquette,  and  afterwards  by 
law,  into  three  classes,  the  '  Comites '  formed  a  personal  nobility,  whilst 
the  title  itself  no  longer  resulted  from  habitual  association  with  the 
emperor,  but  was  conferred  by  special  diploma.  Every  department  of  the 
Court,  and  every  employment  connected]  with  the  '  sacred  person '  of  the 
emperor,  was  assigned  to  the  high  functionaries  included  in  the  Comitial 
order  ;  the  chief  of  the  body-physicians  was  a  Comes  ;  the  same  title  was 
given  to  the  commander  of  the  '  Domestics,'  or  body-guards  ;  and  the  ward- 
robe, the  treasury,  and  the  stable,  were  all  superintended  by  their  respective 
'  Comites,'  from  the  latter  of  whom  the  proudest  office  of  the  feudal  mo- 
narchies was  afterwards  derived.  The  honour  might  also  be  granted  abso- 
lutely, without  any  peculiar  duty  being  assigned  to  it,  in  which  case  it  was 
merely  a  title,  but  accompanied  with  the  privilege  of  entrance  into  the  Im- 
perial consistory,  which  was  assigned  to  all  the  counts  of  the  first  rank  or 
highest  degree  ;  and  such  a  dignity,  which  graced  the  municipal  magistrate 
after  he  had  retired  from  public  life,  might  be  also  bestowed  upon  the  Pro- 
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That  we  may  rightly  estimate  the  effects  of  these     chap. 
imperial  institutions,  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  the      _^_ 
eagerness  with  which  Roman  titles  were  coveted,  and    410  AD- 
the  style  of  Eoman  sovereignty  imitated  by  the  bar-  Eagerness 
barian  kings  and  chiefs,  both  those  on  the  frontiers  and  baric^hfefe 
those  who,  as  dependent  princes,  were  permitted  to  re-  for  the    , 

-l  r  r  pomps  and 

tain  a  semblance  of  authority  within  the  Roman  pro-  titles  of 
vinces.*  This  imitative  spirit  did  not  cease  even  when  power, 
the  political  authority  of  Rome  was  utterly  and  finally 
destroyed  in  the  countries  which  were  once  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  western  empire,  and  which  have  become 
the  chief  states  of  modern  Europe.  The  conquered 
provincials  retained  it ;  the  conquering  Germans  ac- 
quired it,  not  everywhere  in  the  same  degree,  or  by 
the  same  processes,  or  with  the  same  continuity :  but  JWyh* 

•  pit-  t*  •  -n    p         •  influence  of 

the  influence  of  old  imperial  Rome  is  still  felt  m  every  old  impe- 
land  that  once  was  Rome's,  and  has  been  transmitted 
to  regions  whither  her  conquests  never  extended,  and 
the  very  existence  of  which  was  unknown  by  her. 

Thirdly  :  There  is  evidence  that,  in  many  parts  of 
the  Roman  Empire  of  the  West,  councils  were  from 
time  to  time  assembled,  at  which  the  chief  magistrates 
of  the  cities  attended,  and  at  which  deputies  specially 
chosen  for  the  purpose  were  sometimes  allowed  to  re- 
present the  wishes  and  advocate  the  interests  of  other 
classes  of  the  provincials.     The  details  as  to  the  com- 


consuls  or  Praefects,  to  increase  their  state  and  consequence  whilst  in  office. 
Hence,  the  Proconsuls  and  other  local  governors  were  sometimes  called  the 
Counts  of  the  Provinces.  The  municipal  authority  of  the  governor  was  of 
little  effect,  unless  supported  by  the  sword.  The  '  Comes '  was  therefore 
empowered  to  compel  obedience  to  the  law  ;  the  robber  and  the  malefactor 
were  to  dread  his  severity  ;  and  for  these  purposes  of  coercion,  a  military 
force  was  necessarily  at  his  disposal.  In  these  duties  the  Comites  were  as- 
sisted by  certain  officers,  denominated  '  Irenarchs,'  or  Conservators  of  the 
Peace,  commanding  an  armed  police,  whose  posts  were  dispersed  over  the 
Provinces." — Palgrave's  English  Commonwealth,  c.  x. 
*  See  Palgrave,  c.  x.,  p.  360. 
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chap,  position  of  these  councils,  which  we  can  trace,  are  very 
IL  fragmentary  and  obscure;*  but  the  general  facts  above 
4io  a.d.  stated  may  be  regarded  as  certain ;  and  though  we 
Germs  of  have  no  express  records  of  the  part  taken  by  British 
Represen-  c^c  magistrates  or  other  deputies  in  provincial  coun- 
vemment  cils,  we  may  reasonably  believe  that  the  Britons  under 
Empire!"1  the  Empire  had  the  same  rights  and  usages  in  this 
respect,  which  we  know  to  have  been  exercised  by  the 
Gauls  and  other  provincials  of  western  Europe.  At  these 
councils  all  matters  of  general  interest  to  the  province 
or  diocese,  for  which  the  council  was  convened,  were 
regularly  discussed,  and  petitions  were  prepared  for 
presentation  to  the  emperor  for  redress  of  grievances, 
for  the  grant  of  privileges,  and  for  desired  alterations  in 
the  laws.  These  petitions  were  conveyed  to  the  impe- 
rial residence  and  laid  before  the  sovereign  by  a  strictly 
limited  number  of  the  council,  who  were  chosen  in  and 
by  the  council  as  a  committee  for  this  purpose.  These 
councils  had  no  judicial  power  :  they  had  little  real 
legislative  power,  for  they  only  begged  for  laws  with- 
out aiding  in  making  them ;  and  a  law  made  6n  their 
petition  might  at  any  time  be  altered  or  annulled  by 
another  law  emanating  from  the  sole  will  of  the  em- 
peror. They  had  no  control  over  taxation  or  public 
revenue ;  they  never  dared  to  give  advice  on  matters 
of  imperial  policy.  Yet,  limited  as  was  their  operation, 
and  feeble  as  was  their  authority,  the  existence  of  such 
deliberative  assemblies  must  have  had  some  moral 
effect  on  the  subjects  of  the  Empire ;  and  these  old 
Eoman  provincial  councils  are  not  to  be  lost  sight  of 
by  those  who  investigate  the  original  elements  of  the 
various  representative  assemblies  that  were  established 
among  the  nations  of  mediaeval  Europe. 

*  See  Palgrave,  English  Commonwealth,  pp.  360,  361. 
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Fourthly  :  The  Eoman  law  was  the  greatest  boon  chap. 
given  by  Eome  to  the  countries  which  she  conquered  : 
and,  for  having  created  and  diffused  that  law,  Rome  410  A-D- 
still  commands  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  civi- 
lised mankind.  It  is  not,  indeed,  going  too  far  to  call  The  Roman 
the  Roman  law  the  noblest  and  most  valuable  produc- 
tion of  the  uninspired  human  intellect,  when  we  con- 
sider the  righteous  discernment  with  which  the  Roman 
jurists  beheld  and  confessed  the  immutable  principles 
of  justice,*  and  the  unrivalled  skill  with  which  they 
defined  and  classified  the  rights  and  duties  of  Man  in 
all  the  relations  of  social  and  civil  life,  and  with  which 
they  provided  practical  remedies  for  practical  wrongs. 
The  Roman  law  was  never  utterly  and  permanently  lost 
in  any  country  in  which  it  was  once  established;  but  its 
influence  in  Britain,  after  the  downfall  of  the  Empire, 
was  probably  (for  causes  which  will  be  pointed  out  in 
the  course  of  this  work)  more  weakened  for  a  time,  and 
less  speedily  and  vigorously  restored,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  western  Europe. 

Our  opinion,  indeed,  as  to  how  far  the  effect  of  any 
of  the  Roman  imperial  institutions,  which  we  have 
been  considering,  was  uninterrupted  and  permanent  in 
Britain,  will  depend,  to  some  extent,  on  the  opinion 
which  we  form  as  to  the  conquest  of  this  country  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons — a  topic  which  will  be  treated  of  in 
the  next  chapter.  But,  even  if  we  were  to  hold  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  occupation  of  this  island  was  accom- 
plished by  warfare  so  exterminating  as  to  have  eradi- 
cated for  a  time  every  vestige  of  Roman  rule  in  Britain, 
the  study  of  the  Roman  institutions  in  the  old  pro- 
vinces of  the  Western  Empire  would  still  be  one  of 
practical  importance  to  us,  and  would  still  form  a  pro- 

*  See  Milman's  remarks  on  the  Roman  Law,  in  his  History  of  Latin 
Christianity. 
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chap,  per  part  of  the  study  of  English  history.  For  it  is 
_      certain  that  by  means  of  the  intercourse  in  after-times 

410  a.d.  between  this  island  and  the  continental  kingdoms 
which  grew  out  of  Eoman  provinces,  by  reason  of  the 
influence  which  continental  ecclesiastics  and  nobles  ac- 
quired here  during  the  reigns  of  the  Saxon  kings  of 
England,  and,  above  all,  by  means  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, Eoman  influences  and  Eomanised  institutions 
were  largely  re-introduced  into  our  country,  and  that 
(blending  with  many  others)  they  have  formed  abiding 
elements  of  our  social  and  political  system.  We  must 
remember  the  nature  and  the  developments  of  Eoman 
imperial  rule,  not  only  that  we  may  know  how  the 
inhabitants  of  Britain  lived  under  that  rule  for  some 
centuries,  but  that  we  may  rightly  comprehend  the 
origin  and  essential  character  of  much  that  exists  among 
us  at  the  present  time. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

Wretched  state  of  Britain  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans — Saxon  con- 
quest —Importance  of  the  German  {i.e.,  the  Saxon)  element  of  our  popu- 
lation— Noble  character  of  the  ancient  Germans — The  Germania  of 
Tacitus — Domestic  virtues  of  the  Germans — Their  political  institutions— 
Their  love  of  personal  independence — Parts  of  the  continent  whence  the 
Anglo-Saxons  came — Uncertainty  of  precise  circumstances  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  conquest — Extent  to  which  the  old  traditions  may  be  trusted — The 
various  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  founded  here— The  Heptarchy — Welsh 
and  Scotch  kingdoms — Disappearance  of  the  Picts  from  history — Was  the 
Saxon  conquest  a  war  of  extermination  ? — Evidence  of  language — Wars 
of  the  Heptarchy — Were  the  Bretwaldas  real  ? — Points  of  interest  in  the 
history  of  these  times — Conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons — Pope  Gregory 
— State  of  the  Papal  power — Monasticism — Augustine  lands  in  Kent- 
Sketch  of  the  heathen  creed  of  the  Saxons — Conversion  of  the  Kentish 
king  and  people — Bishoprics  established  in  England — Conversion  of  the 
other  Saxon  kingdoms — Parish  churches,  cathedrals,  monasteries,  and 
schools— Learning  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy — Anglo-Saxon  missionaries 
convert  the  Germans— Alcuin  at  Charlemagne's  court— England  one 
Church  before  one  State — Close  of  the  period  of  the  Heptarchy. 

We  have  seen  Britain,  after  three  centuries  and  a     chap. 

half  of  Koman  domination,  abandoned  by  her  old  con-      1 

querors,  and  left  to  self-rule  and  self-defence.     But,    410~449- 
when  a  nation  is  disunited  and  weak,  self-rule  means 
anarchy,  and  self-defence  means  exposure  to  plunder  and 
subjection.    For  about  fifty  years  after  the  Komans  left  Britain 
the  land,  it  was  an  almost  helpless  prey  to  the  Picts  and  less  and 
Scots ;    and  when  at  last  the  Britons,  in  their  misery,  helpless- 
called  in  the  Saxons  to  the  rescue,  these   auxiliaries 
from  the  other  side  of  the  German  Ocean  effected  in  their 
own  behalf  a  conquest  of  the  land  they  came  to  save, — a 
conquest  attended  with  greater  changes  than  any  other 
which  Britain  has,  either  before  or  since,  undergone. 

Four   races   of  men   have   principally  formed   our 
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An  "Eng- 
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English  nation ;  first,  the  Britons,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  Eomanised  Celts  ;  secondly,  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  who  were  Germans ;  thirdly,  the  Danes  from 
Scandinavia  ;  and,  fourthly,  the  Normans,  who  were 
a  composite  race,  originally  Scandinavian,  but  largely 
mingled,  before  their  arrival  here,  with  the  Frankish 
and  Koman-Gallic  populations  of  the  Continent. 

Of  these  four  races,  the  German  (that  is,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon),  though  only  second  in  point  of  date  of  settle- 
ment here,  is  first  in  importance.  The  name,  by  which 
our  country  is  best  known  in  the  world ;  the  name,  which 
is  dearest  and  most  familiar  to  us,  is  a  German  word. 
England  is  the  land  of  the  Engles  or  Angles — the  Ger- 
man tribe  that  gave  a  new  collective  appellation  to  the 
southern  and  best  part  of  the  island,  while  the  new  and 
permanent  appellations  of  many  parts  of  it,  such  as 
Sussex,  Essex,  Middlesex,  were  taken  from  the  Saxons, 
the  other  chief  tribe  of  our  German  forefathers.  Our 
language,  though  now  apparently  so  different  from  Ger- 
man, was  given  to  us  by  Germans,  and  is  still  essen- 
tially a  German  tongue.  And  although  our  institu- 
tions, our  population,  our  national  character,  have  been 
greatly  modified  by  the  admixture  of  other  elements, 
they  still  have  more  of  the  old  Teutonic  type  in  them 
than  of  any  other ;  and  we  can  yet  point  to  ancient 
Germany  as  the  source  whence  the  main  stream  of  the 
English  nation  has  flowed. 

We  have  good  cause  to  be  proud  of  this  stem  of  our 
national  pedigree,  and  of  our  descent  from  the  free 
warriors  of  the  nation,  which,  alone  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean nations  that  the  Eomans  attacked,  maintained 
her  independence.  The  Germans  conquered  and  dis- 
membered Home's  western  empire  in  its  decline ;  but 
it  is  still  more  to  their  glory  that  they  resolutely  with- 
stood Kome  when  in  the  very  zenith  of  her  power, 
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when  "  there  went  out  a  decree  from  Caesar  Augustus     chap. 

that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed,"  and  when  the 

earth  seemed  almost  left  void  of  independent  nations.      ^10—449. 

The  ancient  Germans  extorted  the  respect  and  praise  Noble 
of  the  Romans,  not  only  by  their  indomitable  valour  ^ofthe8' 
and  their  zeal  for  liberty,  but  also  by  their  domestic  ancient 

J  J  ueruians. 

virtues,  and  by  the  free  and  well-ordered  character  of 
their  internal  governments.  The  great  Roman  historian, 
Tacitus,  has  marked  and  recorded  with  almost  envious 
admiration  the  remarkable  points,  as  to  which  the  Ger- 
mans differed  from  the  Celtic,  the  Sclavonic,  and  all 
the  other  races  to  which  the  Romans  gave  the  name 
of  barbarians,  as  well  as  from  the  Romans  themselves 
in  their  ages  of  degeneracy.* 

These  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Germans 
were, — First,  their  personal  freedom,  and  regard  for 

*  The  "  Germania  *  of  Tacitus  should  be  studied  equally  by  the  classical 
scholar,  who  seeks  the  causes  which  checked  the  conquering  career  of  old 
Rome  ;  by  the  investigator  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  present  European 
state-system  ;  and  by  the  inquirer  into  our  own  laws  and  political  consti- 
tution. I  transcribe  with  pleasure  an  eloquent  passage  on  the  value  of  the 
"  Germania,"  from  the  excellent  history  of  our  country  by  M.  de  Bonnechose. 
The  testimony  of  a  foreigner  to  the  great  fact,  that  the  best  principles  of  the 
old  Germanic  institutions  have  been  best  developed  in  England,  is  very  valu- 
able. M.  de  Bonnechose  says  (vol.  i.  p.  63)  : — "  Ce  qu'il  faut  surtout  voir 
dans  Tacite,  lorsqu'on  y  cherche  les  traits  profonds,  imperissables,  qui 
caracterisaient  de  son  temps  la  plupart  des  peuples  Germains  ;  ce  qu'il 
importe  d'y  etudier  lorsqu'on  veut  saisir  dans  le  passe  le  secret  de  l'avenir, 
c'est  ce  sentiment  viril  de  la  dignite  humaine,  cet  amour  de  Pindependance 
individuelle,  tempere  dans  des  ames  guerrieres  par  le  devouement  au  chef, 
et  par  le  respect  pour  Pillustration  du  sang  :  ce  qui  commande  au  plus  haut 
degre  l'attention  dans  leur  coutumes,  c'est  le  partage  du  pouvoir  entre  le 
prince  et  le  peuple,  la  sanction  des  lois  par  Passentiment  populaire,  et  le 
jugement  des  accuses  par  des  assesseurs  librement  elus.  Ce  sont  la  les 
germes  des  institutions,  qui  se  sont  developpees  parmi  quelques  peuples 
modernes ;  ils  se  combinaient  chez  nos  rudes  aieux  avec  la  crainte  de  la 
divinity,  avec  le  culte  du  courage,  et  le  respect  traditionnel  des  ancetres  et 
des  he'ros ;  et,  transplanted  de  la  Germanie  dans  un  sol  favorable,  ils  ont 
donne  a  PAngleterre  ses  institutions  libres  et  son  genie.  C'est  dans  ce  pays 
surtout  qu'ils  ont  porte  leur  fruit,  parceque  tout  y  concourut  d'abord  a  leur 
developpement  et  que  les  conditions  indispensables  pour  les  feconder  s'y  sont 
mieux  conserves  que  chez  la  plupart  des  peuples  du  continent." 
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the  rights  of  men ;  secondly,  the  honour  paid  by  them 
to  the  female  sex,  and  the  chastity  for  which  the  latter 
were  celebrated  among  the  people  of  the  north.*  No- 
where did  the  domestic  virtues  flourish  more  than  in  a 
Teutonic  home.  Polygamy  was  almost  unknown ;  and 
Infanticide,  the  common  crime  of  heathen  antiquity, 
was  regarded  with  the  utmost  horror.  The  Woman 
was  held  in  respect  by  the  Man,  which  she  repaid  by 
pure  affection,  and  by  sharing  in  his  perils,  as  well  as 
in  his  pleasures.  The  names  of  Virgin,  of  Wife,  and 
of  Mother,  were  most  sacred.  In  the  German  political 
institutions  we  trace  the  types  of  many  of  the  best 
principles  of  our  Constitution.  We  note  especially 
that  spirit  of  self-government,  to  the  maintenance  of 
which  England  owes  so  much  of  her  greatness.  The 
ancient  Germans  had  their  local  courts,  presided  over 
by  head-men  or  magistrates,  who  were  freely  elected 
by  the  people ;  and  the  men  of  each  district  were 
organised  into  hundreds  for  self-rule,  and  as  frank- 
pledges for  each  other.  They  had  their  general  assem- 
blies, in  which  all  freemen  had  a  right  to  take  part, 
and  in  which  all  important  State  affairs  were  deter- 
mined ;  matters  of  inferior  consequence  being  dealt 
with  by  the  principal  magistrates  alone.  All  subjects 
brought  before  the  popular  assembly  were  also'  debated 
at  the  meetings  of  the  smaller  and  more  aristocratic 
body.  They  had  kings,  who  were  taken  from  certain 
families,  and  who  ruled  with  limited  authority.  In 
great  emergencies  they  elected  leaders  from  among  the 
chiefs  most  distinguished  for  valour.  They  had  no  walled 
cities  or  towns ;  but  they  had  villages,  in  which  they  dwelt, 
each  man  amidst  his  own  family,  in  his  own  homestead.* 


*  Prichard's  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Man,  vol.  iii.  p.  423. 
f  For  a  fuller  examination  of  the  German  institutions,  see  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress of  the  English  Constitution,  p.  18. 
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It  is  very  important  to  remember  this  in  considering     chap. 

the  influence  of  the  Germanic  conquerors  of  Western      L 

Europe  on  the  growth  of  both  mediaeval  and  modern    41°— 449- 
institutions    and    usages.      We    have    observed   how  Ancient 
thoroughly  the  ancient  Komans  were  the  people  of  a  neither 
town,  not  of  a  country ;  and  how  strongly  the  civic  |!j£ge™rm 
element  of  society  predominated  in  all  their  institu-  intents, 
tions,  in  all  their  opinions.      The  German   tone   of  lagers. 
mind  was  far  different ;  and  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant distinctions  between   the  civilisation   of  modern 
Europe  and  the  old  classical  civilisation  are  due  to 
these  peculiar  traits  of  the  Teutonic  character.* 

The  German  warrior,  while  ever  ready  to  fight  to 
the  death  for  his  fatherland,  had  still  a  love  of  personal 
independence,  a  habit  of  acting  at  his  own  free  will  and 
with  no  master  but  his  mood,  which  distinguished  his 
patriotism  from  that  of  the  classic  citizen,  in  whose 
eyes  the  state,  the  city,  the  Civitas,  the  TUxif  (by 
whatsoever  term  we  phrase  it),  was  everything,  and 
the  individual  nothing.  But  the  Germans  had  also  a 
respect  for  law  and  order,  and  a  capacity  for  political 
organisation  as  well  as  for  self-government,  which 
Nomad  tribes  of  dwellers  in  tents  have  never  ex- 
hibited. 

The  Germans,  who  settled  in  this  island  during  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  are  usually  spoken  of  as 
Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes.  The  collective  name  of 
Anglo-Saxon  has  been  given  to  them  by  modern  his- 
torians, for  the  sake  of  distinguishing  them  from  the 
Saxons  of  Continental  Germany,  and  it  is  a  name 
which  it  is  convenient  to  employ. 

There  has  been,  and  there  continues  to  be,  much 

*  The  student  of  history  cannot  devote  too  much  attention  to  M.  Guizot's 
Lectures  on  European  Civilisation,  especially  to  the  earlier  ones,  as  connected 
with  this  subject. 
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chap,     learned  controversy  as  to  the  exact  localities  on  the 

1      Continent  whence  the  Germanic  conquerors  of  Britain 

410—449.  cam6j  anc[  as  t0  their  precise  degrees  of  affinity  one 
Continental  with  the   other.      Without  entering  into  these  deep 
thmA  °i      (though  very  valuable  and  interesting)  discussions,  we 
Saxons.3      may  be  safe  in  adopting  the  general  statement,  that 
the  Anglo-Saxons  were  Germans  of  the  sea-coast  be- 
tween the  Eyder  and  the  Yssel,  of  the  islands  that  lie 
oif  that  coast,  and  of  the  water-systems  of  the  lower 
Eyder,  the  lower  Elbe,  and  the  Weser.     It  is  important 
to  observe  that  these  are  all  parts  of  Germany,  with 
which  the  Komans  were  less  acquainted  than  was  the 
case  with  the  parts  of   Germany  that   lie   near   the 
Ehine  and  the  Danube,  the  two  boundary  rivers  of 
the  Eoman  continental  empire  in  Europe. 
Uncer-  There  are  old  writers  who  pretend  to  supply  us  with 

tainty  as  to  t  L  r  r  j 

their  first  a  narrative  of  the  exact  circumstances  under  which 
here.  '  the  Saxons  first  landed  here ;  and  whose  books  con- 
tain many  descriptions  of  the  negotiations,  the  per- 
fidies, and  the  wars,  by  which  the  conquests  of  the 
new-comers  were  effected  in  spite  of  the  romantic 
valour,  and  brilliant,  but  unprofitable  victories  won  by 
heroes  on  the  British  side.  Many  modern  writers 
have  given  their  readers  as  genuine  history  a  narrative 
framed  from  these  materials.  But  the  truth  is  that, 
after  the  period  when  we  lose  the  light  of  Eoman 
authorities,  "  our  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  Britain, 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  is  derived  from  the  most  obscure  and 
unsatisfactory  evidence."*  The  common  narrative  may 
be  partly,  or  even  to  a  great  extent,  true.  But  we 
have  no  certainty  about  it:    nor  can  we  tell  what 

*  Palgrave's  English  Commonwealth,  vol.  i.  p.  389.  For  a  critical  exami- 
nation of  the  authorities  for  this  period,  see  the  Literary  Introduction  to 
Lappenberg's  History  of  England  under  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
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portions  are  ascribable  to    poetic  imagination   or   to     chap. 
patriotic  mendacity.  '_ 

The  general  fact  is  certain,  that  by  the  end  of  the  41°— 449- 
sixth  century  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  thoroughly  con-  i™™ 
quered  Britain,  except  the  districts  along  the  western 
coast,  and  except  the  northern  regions,  which  we  now 
call  the  Scotch  Highlands.  It  is  also  certain  that  this 
conquest  was  not  effected  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  acting 
as  a  single  host,  or  as  a  single  nation.  Separate  bands 
of  adventurers  from  various  parts  of  the  German 
coast  came  hither  at  different  times ;  and  they  fought 
and  conquered,  each  band  on  its  own  account.  The 
most  successful  chieftains  founded  kingdoms ;  but  they 
were  as  ready  to  make  war  upon  each  other  as  upon 
the  remnants  of  the  unsubdued  Britons.  The  Britons 
were  disunited,  and  at  frequent  strife  with  each  other ; 
but  they  made  a  longer  and  a  more  honourable  resist- 
ance to  their  invaders,  than  was  offered  in  Gaul  or  in 
Spain,  or  in  any  of  the  other  continental  provinces 
of  the  Western  Empire  to  the  German  conquerors 
who  overran  them. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  Saxon  and  Saxon 
British  traditions  would  preserve  with  substantial  accu-  kJJfc™- 
racy  the  names  of  the  principal  Saxon   founders  of  islaiid- 
kingdoms  here,  and  the  order  of  time  in  which  those 
kingdoms  were  established.     The  names  of  the  most 
eminent  Saxon  leaders  are  in  many  cases  attested  by 
the  places  that  have  been  called  after  them ;  and  these 
names  are  also  likely  to  have  been  remembered  and 
repeated  with  general  correctness  in  the  genealogies, 
which  it  was  the  favourite  occupation  of  the  Teutonic 
bards  to  recapitulate,  and  to  which  the  Teutonic  chief- 
tains delighted  to  listen.     The  first  Saxon  kingdom 
was  founded  in  Kent.     The  second  was  the  kingdom 
of .  South   Saxons    (Suth-Seaxe,    whence   the  modern 
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chap,  name  of  the  territory,  Sussex),  founded  by  King  Ella, 
IIL  and  his  valiant  son  Cissa,  whose  fame  is  attested  by 
410—449.  the  names  of  Chichester  (Cissa-ceastre)  and  Cissbury. 
The  most  renowned,  and  eventually  the  most  important 
of  the  Saxon  kingdoms  was  Wessex,  that  is  to  say 
the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons,  founded  by  Cerdic, 
up  to  whom  the  pedigree  of  the  present  sovereign  of 
the  British  Empire  may  be  traced.  Wessex  (as  en- 
larged by  the  children  of  Cerdic)  extended  from  the 
borders  of  Sussex  as  far  as  Cornwall.  If  King  Arthur, 
the  favourite  hero  of  mediaeval  romance  and  of  Welsh 
antiquarianism,  was  a  real  historical  personage,  he 
must  have  been  a  leader  of  the  British  against  the 
West  Saxons  whom  Cerdic  and  Cerdic's  sons  com- 
manded. An  Arthur  may  have  lived,  and  an  Arthur 
may  have  gained  some  temporary  advantage  over  the 
invaders  ;  and  he  may  have  been  conspicuous  both  for 
personal  valour  and  for  the  indomitable  energy  with 
which  he  strove  to  uphold  the  falling  fortunes  of  his 
race.  But  his  successes,  as  told  by  lay  and  legend, 
must  have  been  grossly  exaggerated ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  grand  result  of  the  strife  between  the 
German  and  the  Eomanised  Celt  in  Western  England 
having  been,  as  everywhere  else,  the  defeat  and  dis- 
placement of  the  old  inhabitants,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  comers  as  lords  of  the  land. 

In  the  east  of  England  the  German  tribes  founded 
a  kingdom,  known  as  East  Anglia.  The  northern  part 
of  it,  Norfolk,  still  tells  by  its  name  the  part  where 
the  conquerors  settled  who  became  the  northern  folk 
of  East  Anglia ;  and  Suffolk  (the  southern  folk)  simi- 
larly attested  where  the  other  tribe  fixed  its  habitation. 
Another  band  founded  a  small '  kingdom  between  East 
Anglia  and  the  Thames,  which  took  the  name  of 
Essex,  the  land  of  the  East  Saxons.      More  to  the 
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north,  Ida,  the  great  Anglian  warrior,  whose  twelve     chap. 

sons  followed  him  to  battle,  conquered  the  land  from      1 

the  banks  of  the  Humber  to  the  shores  of  the  Frith  449~457- 
of  Forth,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria ; 
which  included  the  territories  that  now  form  the 
Scotch  lowlands  eastward  of  the  Clyde,  and  the  modern 
English  counties  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  and 
York.  The  kingdom  of  Mercia,  in  central  England, 
was  the  last  of  the  kingdoms  founded  by  the  Saxons. 
It  was  the  largest  of  them  all,  comprising  the  districts 
that  now  make  up  more  than  fifteen  of  our  midland 
counties. 

These  seven  States  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  The 
Anglo-Saxon  Heptarchy ;  and  the  period  of  rather  epta,c  ,y* 
more  than  two  centuries,  which  passed  between  the 
time  when  the  existence  of  those  seven  kingdoms  can 
be  clearly  traced,  and  the  time  when  Wessex  acquired 
a  decided  and  a  permanent  ascendancy  over  the  others, 
is  frequently  called  the  times  of  the  Heptarchy.  The 
phrase  is  not  strictly  correct ;  for  during  part  of  this 
period  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria  was  divided  into 
two,  the  northern  portion  of  which  was  called  Ber- 
nicia,  and  the  southern  was  known  as  the  kingdom  of 
Deira.  But  the  term  Heptarchy  is  so  familiar  and 
so  well-understood,  that  there  is  no  risk  of  the  use 
of  it  misleading  any  one  into  the  idea,  that  the  number 
of  independent  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  in  the  island 
before  Egbert's  time  was  always  exactly  seven. 

Besides  these  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  there  were  still  Britain 
many  important  districts  yet  retained  by  the  old  inhabi-  saxondom. 
tants.  Cornwall  was  long  held  by  the  Britons,  or  the 
Welsh,  as  the  Saxons  termed  them,  the  word  "  Welsh  " 
being  the  German  word  for  "  foreigners."  The  parts 
which  we  still  call  North  and  South  Wales,  were 
British ;    and  further  to  the  north  lay  Cumbria  and 
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Strath  Clyde,  also  British  ;  and  the  Caledonian  High- 
lands were  ranged  over  by  the  Scottish  and  Pictish  tribes, 
of  whose  struggles  with  one  another  we  know  nothing, 
beyond  the  fact  that  such  struggles  took  place,  and 
that  the  result  was  in  favour  of  the  Scots.  When  we 
come  to  times  as  to  which  there  is  anything  like  full 
historical  knowledge,  we  find  that  the  Picts  have 
almost  entirely  disappeared. 

Of  the  five  territories  south  of  the  Scotch  Highlands, 
which  have  been  mentioned  as  remaining  unsubdued 
by  the  Saxons  in  the  time  of  the  Heptarchy,  all,  except 
North  and  South  Wales,  were  conquered  by  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings  of  later  date.  In  Wales  the  great  bulk  of 
the  population  still  retain  their  old  Celtic  language ; 
and  a  Celtic  dialect  was  spoken  within  the  last  hun- 
dred years  in  parts  of  Cornwall.  Elsewhere  through- 
out England,  and  throughout  the  Scotch  Lowlands, 
the  tongue  of  the  Germanic  conquerors  has  prevailed  ; 
and  it  seems  to  have  prevailed  from  the  very  date  of 
their  conquest.  When  we  reflect  on  this  fact,  and 
when  we  also  couple  with  it  another  fact,  namely,  that 
the  Christian  religion,  which  the  Britons  had  generally 
adopted,  entirely  disappeared  from  those  regions  which 
the  Saxons  conquered,  until  they  themselves  were  con- 
verted by  missionaries  from  Papal  Rome,  we  are  led 
to  consider  seriously  whether  the  warfare  of  the  Saxons 
against  the  Britons  must  not  have  been  almost,  if  not 
quite,  a  war  of  extermination. 

Modern  historians  of  very  high  authority  have  dif- 
fered widely  with  each  other  in  their  opinions  on  this 
subject.  I  have  in  another  treatise""  discussed  the 
matter  more  fully  than  I  have  space  for  here  :  and  I 
have  there  stated  the  reasons  which  lead  me  to  believe 
that  the  Saxons  almost,  or  entirely,  exterminated  or 

*  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth,  p.  28. 
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expelled  the  men  of  British  race  whom  they  found  in     chap. 


hi. 


the  parts  of  this  country  which  they  conquered  ;  but 
that,  as  they  brought  with  them  no  women,  or  only  a  ~~ 
very  few  women,  from  their  own  country,  they  took 
wives  to  themselves  from  among  the  females  of  the 
vanquished  population.  The  philological  evidence  Evidence  of 
which  we  possess  as  to  this  is  very  remarkable.  There  au°uas  * 
are  about  thirty  Celtic  words  in  our  language,  besides 
those  which  are  common  to  both  the  Celtic  and  the 
Germanic  tongues,  and  besides  those  which  can  be 
proved  to  be  of  late  introduction.  When  these  genuine 
Celtic  words  of  our  language  are  carefully  examined, 
it  will  be  found  that  they  all  apply  to  employments 
which  a  Germanic  warrior  would  have  considered 
beneath  his  dignity  ;  and  it  will  also  be  found  that 
by  far  the  larger  number  of  them  apply  to  articles 
of  feminine  use,  or  to  domestic  occupations.*  This 
looks  like  the  natural  consequence  of  the  conquering 
Saxons  having  made  slaves  of  a  scanty  remnant  of 
their  male  prisoners,  and  having  formed  unions  with 
British  females.  "The  Saxon  master  of  each  house- 
hold would  make  his  wife  and  his  dependants  learn 
and  adopt  his  language  ;  but  in  matters  of  housewifery 
and  of  menial  drudgery  their  proud  lord  would  scorn 
to  interfere,  and  they  would  be  permitted  to  employ 
their  own  old  familiar  terms." 

In  the  vigorous  sketch  of  early  English  history  which 
we  possess  among  the  prose  works  of  Milton,  the  con- 
tests of  the  Kings  of  the  Heptarchy  with  each  other 
are  treated  as  no  more  worthy  of  historical  study  than 
"  the  fights  between  the  kites  and  the  crows."  So  far 
as  regards  the  study  of  details,  the  comparison  is  a  just 

*  The  list  of  these  words  was  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Garnett,  and  it  was 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  London  Philological  Society.  It  is 
copied  in  p.  31  of  the  Else  and  Progress  of  the  English  Constitution. 
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chap,  one  ;  but  there  are  certain  general  facts  which  are 
IIL       important.     First,  there  is  the  general  fact  that  these 

457-597.  conflicts  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  one  with  another  were 
almost  incessant — a  fact  which  shows  the  pugnacity  of 
the  race  and  the  disorder  of  the  times.  Secondly, 
there  is  the  general  fact  that  the  three  larger  kingdoms, 
namely,  Northumbria,  Mercia,  and  Wessex,  gradually 
increased  in  power  at  the  expense  of  their  weaker 
neighbours.  These  are  things  which  there  is  no  doubt 
about ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  subject  of  the  sup- 
posed Bretwaldas,  we  must  exercise  considerable  cau- 
tion before  we  adopt  the  long  current  opinion  that 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  Heptarchy  there  was  a 
prouder  honour  than  that  of  king  ;  that  the  Bretwalda 
held  an  imperial  supremacy  over  all  Britain ;  and  that 
the  kings,  the  nobles,  and  the  magistrates  of  all  the 
kingdoms  were  bound  by  his  paramount  authority. 

Br*V  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  arose,  from  time 

walclas  ,  ' 

doubtful,  to  time,  among  the  numerous  Saxon  princes,  a  chief 
ambitious  enough  and  strong  enough  to  claim  and  to 
exact  from  the  other  kings  of  the  island  (or  at  least 
from  the  other  kings  of  the  greater  part  of  it),  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  superiority.  This  is  the  utmost 
that  can  be  fairly  implied  from  the  title  "  Bretwalda," 
or  "  Bretenwalde  "  *  (for  the  etymology  is  uncertain), 
which  is  said  to  have  been  assumed  by  seven  Saxon 
kings  (one  South-Saxon,  one  West-Saxon,  one  Kentish, 
one  East- Anglian,  and  three  Northumbrian),  before  the 
time  of  Egbert.  The  modern  theories,  that  the  kings 
of  the  Seven  kingdoms  formed  a  confederation  either 


*  The  word  Bretwalda  is  supposed  to  mean  "  Ruler  of  Britain,"  or  "  chief 
amongst  the  Britons."  The  word  Bretenwalda  means  "  widely-ruling-." 
On  the  subject  of  the  supposed  Bretwaldas,  see  Kemble's  Saxons  in  Eng- 
land, vol.  ii.  p.  8,  and  the  supplemental  note  to  Hallam's  Middle  Ages, 
toI.  ii.  p.  354.    Tenth  edition. 
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regularly,    or   on   great   emergencies,  and   that   they     chap. 
elected  one  of  their  number  as  paramount  sovereign      — 1 
over  all  Britain,  or  as  generalissimo  against  the  Britons   457~597- 
(that  is  against  the  Welsh),  are  unsupported  by  any 
writer  who  lived   within   several   centuries  of  those 
times  ;  and  they  are  opposed  by  all  the  facts  which  we 
can  collect  and  safely  rely  on  for  the  history  of  the 
Heptarchy. 

But  though  we  may  pass  rapidly  over  the  rivalries 
and  the  wars  of  the  Seven  States,  there  are  certain 
important  events  of  those  times  which  require,  and 
will  well  repay,  our  most  earnest  consideration. 

These  are  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to 
Christianity  by  missionaries  from  the  Continent :  the 
consequent  rapid  growth  of  learning  and  of  civilisation 
in  the  island  :  and  the  noble  return  which  the  island 
made  by  sending  Anglo-Saxon  missionaries  to  convert 
the  Continental  heathens,  and  by  sending  Anglo-Saxon 
teachers  to  enlighten  the  Continental  schools. 
i.  About  the  year  590,  when  the   southern  part  of  Conversion 
Northumbria   was   an   independent  kingdom,  named  SLxonsto 
Deira,  some  English  children  were  obtained  thence  by  anityU" 
foreign  slave-dealers,  and  were  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
market-place  at  Eome.     Abbot  Gregory,  of  the  Eoman 
monastery  of  St.  Andrew,  passed  by,  and  was  struck 
with  the  remarkable  beauty  of  the  children,  especially 
with  their  fair  complexions  and  long  flaxen  hair.     In 
answer  to  his  inquiries,  he  was  told  that  they  came 
from  the  island  of  Britain,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of 
that  island  were  heathens.     Gregory  lamented  that  pope 
beings  of  so  bright  a  hue  should  belong  to  the  Prince  punfTnd 
of  Darkness ;  and  he  asked  of  what  race  the  captives  Proselv- 

*  tisms. 

came.  On  being  told  that  they  were  Angles,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  They  are  rightly  named,  for  their  faces  are 
angelic ;  and  such  should  be  the  co-heirs  of  the  angels 
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in  heaven."  The  answers  to  some  more  questions 
caused  some  more  play  upon  words  ;  *  but  the  impres- 
sion which  the  scene  made  on  the  Christian  Abbot's 
heart  was  deep  and  permanent.  He  resolved  that  the 
Gospel  should  be  preached  to  this  beautiful  race ;  and 
forthwith  he  sought  an  audience  of  the  Pope,  whom  he 
implored  to  send  ministers  of  the  Word  into  Britain  to 
the  nation  of  the  Angles.  Gregory  offered  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  missionary  band;  but  his  presence  in 
Eome  was  valued  too  highly  both  by  Pontiff  and  by 
citizens,  for  a  consent  to  his  departure  to  be  obtained. 
The  enterprise  was  delayed  for  a  time  ;  but,  though 
deferred,  it  was  not  forgotten  by  the  pious  enthusiast 
who  had  designed  it. 

We  have,  in  the  last  chapter,  paid  attention  to  the 
military  and  political  conquest  of  Britain  by  Imperial 
Eome,  and  to  some  of  the  effects  of  that  conquest. 
We  now  approach  the  subject  of  the  ecclesiastical 
ascendancy  obtained  here,  and  long  exercised  by  Papal 
Rome,  a  subject  which  we  shall  find  frequently  recur- 
ring and  assuming  great  importance  in  the  subsequent 
portions  of  this  history.  It  is  therefore  one  which 
requires  careful  examination  when  first  introduced, 
and,  in  order  to  understand  the  consequences  of  the 
establishment  of  a  Christian  Church  in  Saxon  England 

*  The  original  dialogue,  as  recorded  in  Bede,  is  as  follows  : — "Interro- 
gavit  utrum  iidem  insulani  Christiani,  aut  paganis  adhuc  erroribus  essent 
implicati.  Dictum  est  quod  essent  pagani.  At  ille  intimo  ex  corde  longa 
trahens  suspiria ;  '  Heu,  proh  dolor ! '  inquit,  '  quod  tarn  lucidi  vultus 
homines  tenebrarum  auctor  possidet,  tantaque  gratia  frontispicii  mentem 
ab  interna  gratia  vacuam  gestat.'  Rursus  ergo  interrogavit, '  quod  esset 
vocabulum  gentis  illius  ? '  Responsum  est,  quod  Angli  vocarentur.  At  ille, 
1  Bene,'  inquit ;  '  nam  et  Angelicam  habent  f  aciem,  et  tales  Angelorum  in 
caelis  decet  esse  coheredes.  Quod  habet  nomen  ipsa  provincia  de  qua  isti 
sunt  adlati  1 '  Responsum  est,  quod  Deiri  vocarentur  iidem  provinciales. 
At  ille  :  '  Bene,'  inquit,  '  Deiri,  de  ira  eruti,  et  ad  misericordiam  Christi 
vocati.  Rex  provinciae  illius  quomodo  appellatur  ? '  Responsum  est,  quod 
Aelle  dicaretur.  At  ille  alludens  ad  nomen  ait :  '  Alleluia,  laudem  Dei 
Creatoris  illis  in  partibus  oportet  cantari.'" 
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by  missionaries  from  Kome,  we  must  see  what  was  the     chap. 

in 
position  of  the  Bishop  of  Kome,  and  what  extent  the      — 1 

Papal  power  had  acquired  at  the  time  when  this  con-    457— 597* 

version  of  our  country  was  accomplished.* 

Even  in  the  earliest  times  of  Christianity,  the  bishop 
of  the  Christians  in  Rome  must  have  been  treated  with 
attention  and  respect  by  many,  besides  those  believers 
who  were  permanent  inhabitants  of  the  city.  There 
must  have  been  a  far  larger  number  of  Christians 
whose  official  duty,  or  private  business,  or  curiosity, 
brought  them  occasionally  to  the  capital  of  the  empire. 
All  these  would  be  under  his  spiritual  jurisdiction  for 
a  time,  and  the  effect  on  them  was  likely  to  be  per- 
manent. In  the  feelings  of  Roman  citizens  and  Roman 
subjects  "the  Church  of  the  capital  could  not  but 
assume  something  of  the  dignity  of  the  capital,"  a 
dignity  superior  in  kind  to  that  of  all  other  churches, 
so  that  a  comparison  between  them  would  be  a  folly 
like  that  of  which  the  shepherd  in  the  Eclogues  ac- 
cuses himself,  for  having  thought  that  mere  magnitude 
was  all  wherein  Mantua  was  inferior  to  Rome.  Even 
among  the  large  mass  of  inhabitants  of  the  empire  that 
never  entered  Italy,  this  feeling  of  peculiar  reverence 
for  all  who  bore  authority  in  Rome  must  have  had 
considerable  influence.  And  there  were  other  causes 
that  contributed  to  give  importance  and  general  au- 
thority to  the  bishop  of  the  capital  city. 

When  persecution  raged  or  was  threatened,  the 
Christians  in  all  parts  of  the  Roman  world  must  have 
looked  anxiously  to  see  what  the  Emperor  would  cause 

*  On  the  whole  subject  of  the  ecclesiastical  relations  between  England 
and  Rome  the  student  should  consult  with  the  greatest  attention  Milman's 
History  of  Latin  Christianity.  The  position  of  the  first  Roman  bishops, 
and  the  beginnings  of  the  papal  power  are  admirably  traced  in  the  first 
volume.  I  am  largely  indebted  to  it  as  the  original  of  many  passages  in 
this  chapter. 
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chap,  to  be  done  in  the  Imperial  City,  and  what  would  be 
gL  the  conduct  of  the  chief  of  the  Christians  in  that  city 
457—597.  during  the  fiery  trial.  When  controversies  broke  out 
in  the  Church,  the  leaders  of  the  rival  sects  appear  to 
have  flocked  to  Eome,  as  the  place  where  they  most 
desired  to  obtain  adherents  and  achieve  triumphs.  The 
Eoman  bishop  was  thus  obliged  to  pronounce  primary 
sentence  in  the  most  important  of  the  early  ecclesias- 
tical disputes.  His  judgment  might  not  be  universally 
obeyed ;  but  none  pretended  to  slight  it  as  immaterial. 
As  Christianity  extended  its  influence  over  the  world, . 
so  was  the  influence  of  the  Eoman  Pontiff  over  Chris- 
tendom extended,  especially  over  the  western  countries, 
where  the  dignity  of  Eome,  of  the  ancient  Imperial 
City,  was  most  profoundly  felt.  When  that  city  had 
become  a  Christian  city,  not  only  was  the  local  power 
of  its  spiritual  chief  augmented,  but  he  seemed  to  in- 
herit the  majesty  with  which  the  old  Caesars  and 
Augusti  had  been  invested.  He  was  more  and  more 
generally  regarded  as  an  object  of  peculiar  reverence, 
and  Eome  was  looked  to  as  the  source  whence  other 
churches  in  their  disputes  and  difficulties  might  obtain 
authoritative  advice  and  superior  guidance. 
Rome  Even  amid  the  worst  misfortunes  that  came  upon 

always        the  old  city  of  the  Seven  Hills,  she  never  lost  this 

Rome,  even  »  ,  _ 

in  her         hold  upon  the  minds  of  men,  and  never  ceased  to  be 
anguish       regarded  as  the  true  seat  of  ancient  and  legitimate 
dominion.* 

The  very  distresses  and  the  humiliations  of  Eome 
tended  to  assure  and  consolidate  the  power  of  her 
bishops.     Temporal  authority  over  the  old  capital  was 

*  See  Guizot's  27th  Lecture  on  French  Civilisation,  and  Palgrave's  His- 
tory of  Normandy,  vol.  i.  p.  19,  for  eloquent  comments  on  the  important 
fact  that  Rome,  though  frequently  besieged  and  taken,  was  never  perma- 
nently occupied  by  the  Barbarians,  and  never  was  aught  but  a  Roman  city. 
"  Seule  elle  resta  Romaine  apres  la  ruine  de  PEmpire  Romain." 
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claimed  by  the  last  feeble  beings  who  assumed  the  title     chap. 
of  Emperors  of  the  West ;  and  afterwards  the  Byzan-      ^_ 
tine  emperors  arrogated  the  same  sovereignty;  but,   457—597. 
when  Eome  was  attacked  by  barbarian  invaders,  when 
she  was  rent  by  seditions,  or  devastated  by  pestilences 
and  famines,  these  so-called  rulers  fulfilled  none  of  the 
duties  of  rule.     All  would  have  been  anarchy  and  ruin, 
had  not  Rome's  bishops  stood  forward,  and  exerted  the 
authority  which  the  trembling  consent  of  all  classes  of 
the  community  placed  in  their  hands. 

The  influence  thus  nobly  acquired  in  evil  emer- 
gencies was  to  a  great  extent  permanently  retained ; 
though  it  is  impossible  to  trace  or  to  define  the  muni- 
cipal government  of  the  city  of  Rome  in  the  centuries 
of  confusion  that  followed  the  downfall  of  her  Western 
Empire.  The  power,  which  the  Roman  bishop  obtained 
in  the  dealings  of  Rome  as  a  State,  augmented  his 
reputation  and  that  of  the  Church  of  which  he  was 
pontiff.  Very  early,  also,  did  the  legends  become 
current  that  St.  Peter  was  the  Chief  of  the  Apostles, 
and  that  the  Church  of  Rome  was  the  special  foun- 
dation and  the  chosen  See  of  St.  Peter.  The  Roman 
pontiffs  zealously  inculcated  the  reality,  and  urged  the 
importance,  of  these  traditions  ;  and  they  appealed  also 
to  the  old  temporal  supremacy  of  Imperial  Rome  as  a 
type  of  the  spiritual  dominion  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  had  a  right  to  exercise.* 

The  converted  barbarian  conquerors,  as  well  as  the 
surviving  provincials  of  what  had  been  the  Western 
Empire  on  the  Continent,  heard  these  claims  with 
deference,  especially  as  they  were  repeated  and  enforced 
by  zealous  and  able  ecclesiastics,  trained  in  the  Romish 
discipline   and   learning,    who   readily   visited   every 

*  See  the  extracts  from  the  sermon  of  Leo  the  First,  given  in  Milman's 
History  of  Latin  Christianity,  vol.  i.  p.  180,  and  notes. 
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chap,     region  where  the  interests  of  their  Church  appeared  to 
•  require  their  presence.     The  title  of  Pope  (which  had 

457—597.  originally  been  a  title  of  respect  commonly  given 
to  all  bishops)  was  now  ascribed  peculiarly  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome ;  and  the  paramount  superiority  of 
the  Popes  (though  they  were  still  far  from  claiming 
such  powers  as  those  arrogated  and  exercised  a  few 
centuries  later  by  their  successors)  began  before  the 
close  of  the  sixth  century  to  be  generally  acknow- 
ledged in  Western  European  Christendom. 

Gregory  was  raised  to  this  high  office  in  596  by  the 
acclamations  and  the  importunities  of  the  clergy,  the 
senate,  and  the  people  of  Eome.     Among  the  many 
cares  and  perils  of  his  new  station,  he  did  not  forget 
his  project  for  the  conversion  of  Britain.     Soon  after 
he  was  made  pope,  he  formed  a  band  of  forty  mission- 
aries, whom  he  despatched  from  Italy  hither  to  en- 
counter martyrdom,  or  to  achieve  the  spiritual  conquest 
Augustine,    of  the  island.     He  appointed,  as  chief  of  this  sacred 
sVona™8"     hand,  Augustine  the  prior  of  the  Benedictine  Convent 
from  Papal  [n  Rome,  of  which  Gregory  himself  had  been  abbot. 

Rome  to  .  o      a  •       j 

Britain.       A  large  proportion  of    Augustine  s  companions  were 
monks,  but  some  were  of  the  secular  clergy. 

Monasticism  had  been  established  in  Western  Chris- 
tendom long  before  the  mission  of  Augustine  ;  and  the 
monks  had  generally  been  found  to  be  the  most  zealous 
partizans  for  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs. 
Monks  were  not  necessarily  (and  at  first  they  were  not 
usually)  clergymen ;  but  their  vows  of  poverty,  of 
chastity,  and  of  implicit  obedience,  completely  severed 
the  monks  from  the  laity,  and  the  state  of  monasticism 
was  termed  especially  the  state  of  religion.  He  who 
entered  it  was  thenceforth  regarded  by  the  world's 
law,  as  well  as  by  the  Church's  law,  as  having  entered 
upon  a  new  life,  and  having  become  a  being  of  an 
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order  essentially  distinct  from  the  great  mass  of  hu-     chap. 
manity.      The  ostentatious  austerities   of  the  monks      _^_ 
attracted   notice,    admiration,    and   envy ;    and   mon-    457—597. 
asticism  was  regarded  as  a  state  of  superior  sanctity  Effect  of 
to  that  of  the  ordinary  clergy.      Ecclesiastics   high  ™°° "*" 
in  sacerdotal  station  sought  to  advance  their  spiritual  rtjjt 
condition  by  becoming  monks  ;  and  other  causes  led  aries. 
many  of  the  most  fervent  and   most  gifted  men   of 
those  ages  to  seek  the  monastic  cell  and  cloister  for 
a  permanent  earthly  resting-place ;  whence,  however, 
they  often,  by  the  force  of   circumstances,  emerged, 
to  sway  the  councils  of  kings  and  to  control  the  social 
movements  of  nations. 

Two  errors,  two  pernicious  errors,  pervaded  the  prin- 
ciple of  monachism.  The  first  was  the  error  of  think- 
ing that  man  can  do  his  duty  towards  God  the  better 
by  shunning  his  duty  towards  his  neighbour,  and  by 
withdrawing  himself  from  the  world,  in  which  his 
Maker  has  placed  him,  and  whence,  as  we  know  by 
our  Lord's  own  words,  it  was  not  the  Lord's  wish  that 
the  first  chosen  ministers  of  the  Word  should  be  taken 
away.*  The  other  was  the  error  of  not  foreseeing 
that  bodies  of  men,  cooped  up  in  monasteries,  and  sub- 
jected to  restraints  too  hard  for  common  human  nature, 
would  necessarily  degenerate  into  corruptions,  worse 
than  those  of  the  outer  world,  which  they  sought  to 
escape.t 

No  one,  however,  who  comes  to  the  study  of  medi- 

*  St.  John  xvii.  15. 

f  Mr.  Merivale,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  History  of  the  Romans  under 
the  Empire,  p.  288,  has  made  some  beautiful  remarks  on  the  beneficial 
effect  on  the  moral  character,  produced  by  the  common-place  discharge  of 
the  common-place  duties  of  men  in  a  state  of  society.  "  The  circumstances 
of  daily  life  read  constant  lessons  in  love  and  honesty.  Human  nature,  like 
running  water,  has  a  tendency  to  purify  itself  by  action  ;  the  daily  wants 
of  life  call  forth  corresponding  duties,  and  duties  daily  performed  settle  into 
principles  and  ripen  into  graces." 
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chap,     aeval  history  with  ordinary  intelligence  and  without 

1      extraordinary    prejudice,    can    fail    to    observe    that 

457—597.  much  temporary  good  was  wrought  by  the  monastic 
establishments  in  Western  Europe  ;  and  however  much 
we  may  abhor  the  system,  that  seared  and  sought  to 
extirpate  in  its  votaries  the  holiest  and  purest  feelings 
of  humanity,  it  is  clear  that  men  who  were  disciplined 
under  it,  men  who  had  renounced  all  ties  of  kith  and 
kin,  men  who  were  knitted  to  the  love  of  life  by  no 
domestic  loving-kindness,   and  held   back   from  self- 
sacrifice  by  no  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  welfare 
of  others  ; — men  also,  who  were  trained  in  the  severest 
subordination  and  the  most  unhesitating  obedience  to 
their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  formed  the  most  ready 
and  effective  instruments  for  any  such  perilous  enter- 
prise, as  the  inroad  into  Saxon  heathendom  must  have 
appeared. 

So  terrible,  indeed,  was  the  reputation  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  they  were  so  generally  supposed  to  surpass  all 
other  barbarians  in  wild  stubbornness  and  appalling 
cruelty,  that  when  Pope  Gregory's  emissaries  had  pro- 
ceeded no  farther  than  Provence,  they  heard  so  much 
of  the  savageness  of  those  to  whom  they  were  sent, 
that  they  lost  heart  for  a  while,  and  halted  on  their 
perilous  path. 

Augustine,  as  the  chief  and  the  representative  of 
the  band,  returned  to  Kome  and  repeated  their  tales 
of  terror  to  the  Pope.  But  Gregory  exhorted  and 
commanded  them  not  to  turn  back  from  the  good 
work;  and  he  wrote  letters  to  the  Frankish  rulers, 
through  whose  dominions  they  were  to  pass,  requesting 
protection  and  assistance  for  the  servants  of  the  true 
Church.  He  succeeded  also  in  obtaining  for  them, 
from  among  the  Franks,  interpreters  to  assist  them  in 
our  island,  the  German  dialect  then  spoken  by  the 
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Franks  differing  little  from  the  German  then  spoken     chap. 

try 

by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  I 

Thus  encouraged  and  aided,  Augustine  and  his  com-       697- 
panions  landed  here  in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  in  the  year  and  S 
597.     They  chose  this  part  of  the  island  as  being  in  ^tJof 
the  dominions  of  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  whose  con-  Augustine, 
sort  was  a  Christian.     This  Kentish  Queen  was  the 
daughter  of  Charibert,  the  Frankish  King  of  Paris  ; 
and  the  Franks,  who  settled  in  Gaul,  had  now  for 
some  time  been  converted  to  Christianity.     Charibert 
had  stipulated  that  his  daughter  should  have  the  free 
exercise  of  her  religion  in  our  heathen  land;  and  a 
Christian  Bishop,  named  Liudhard,  accompanied  her 
from  Paris  to  Kent,  and  performed  the  rites  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  near  the 
walls  of  Canterbury,  which  had  not  been  wholly  de- 
stroyed during  the  Saxon  Conquest,  and   was   now 
repaired  for  the  use  of  Queen  Bertha. 

This  may  not  have  been  the  only  alliance  formed 
between  a  pagan  Anglo-Saxon  king  and  a  Christian 
Frankish  princess  ;  yet,  even  if  we  suppose  a  few  more 
such  unions  to  have  occurred,  and  an  occasional  gleam 
of  Christianity  thus  to  have  been  kindled  in  Saxon 
England,  it  is  certain  that  the  general  condition  of 
the  country,  throughout  the  whole  Heptarchy,  when 
the  Eoman  monks  came  to  Thanet,  was  profound 
heathendom.  Even  on  the  western  frontiers,  where 
the  Saxon  territories  touched  those  of  the  Welsh,  no 
conversion  of  the  German  strangers  by  the  old  British 
Christians  had  been  effected.  According  to  a  Welsh 
account  which  is  quoted,  and  apparently  credited,  by 
Bede,  the  Britons,  in  their  hatred  of  the  Saxons, 
purposely  avoided  imparting  to  them  the  tidings  of 
salvation.  In  the  north  of  the  island,  the  Scotch 
tribes  had  generally  been  converted  by  missionaries 
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from  Ireland ;  but  the  Scotch  showed  no  more  desire 
than  the  Welsh  to  make  Anglo-Saxon  proselytes. 

The  ferocious  character  of  many  parts  of  the  heathen 
creed  of  the  Saxons,  may  have  made  the  task  of  win- 
ning them  over  to  Christianity  seem  peculiarly  diffi- 
cult :  and  yet  there  was  much  in  their  early  religion, 
as  well  as  in  their  national  character,  that  made  them 
and  their  German  and  Scandinavian  kinsmen  more 
facile  converts,  and,  when  converted,  more  earnest 
Christians,  than  was  the  case  with  many  other  nations 
of  antiquity.  It  is  certain  that  the  mythology  of  the 
North  (the  poetry  of  which,  as  entertained  in  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  we  know  so  fully  from  the 
Sagas)  prevailed,  and  was  substantially  the  same 
among  all  the  Germanic  tribes,  although  with  varia- 
tions of  detail  in  different  localities.*  Its  existence  in 
Saxon  England  is  attested  by  our  language,  as  well  as 
by  chronicles  and  lays.  We  still  name  days  of  the 
week  after  Odin  (Woden),  Thor,  Freia,  and  other 
deities  of  the  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  creed.  Here, 
in  England,  as  well  as  on  the  opposite  coasts  of  Nor- 
way and  Germany,  bold,  barbarous  men  long  believed, 
and  acted  on  the  belief,  that  a  death  in  battle  gave 
the  only  immediate  passage  to  happiness  hereafter, 
while  he  who  died  peacefully,  sank  down  to  the  cold 
and  joyless  realm  of  Hel,  the  Hades  of  the  Teutonic 
creed.t  But  the  Anglo-Saxon  warrior  believed  also 
that  there  was  a  worse  place  than  this  region  of  cheer- 
less inactivity,  reserved  for  those  who  had  been  guilty 
of  base  and  foul  crimes.     "  For  the  perjurer  and  the 


*  See  the  chapter  on  Saxon  heathendom  in  Kemble.  The  works  of  the 
two  great  philologists,  the  brothers  Grimm,  are  the  main  store-houses  of 
learning  on  this  subject. 

f  The  Saxon  Hel  was,  like  the  Homeric  Hades,  a  place  not  of  active 
punishment,  but  of  joyless,  querulous  inactivity.  Nastrond  was  the  Tar- 
tarus of  positive  torture  for  enormous  offenders. 
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secret  murderer  Ndstrond  existed,  a  place  of  torment  chap. 
and  punishment — the  strand  of  the  dead — filled  with  i^l 
foulness — peopled  with  poisonous  serpents — dark —  457—597. 
cold — and  gloomy."  And  though  the  Heaven,  the 
Valhalla  to  which  he  hoped  to  soar  from  the  battle- 
field, was  to  be  a  place  of  coarse  and  savage  enjoy- 
ment, the  Saxon  believed  that  all  these  things  were  to 
endure  but  for  a  time ;  that  his  war-gods  were  not  to 
rule,  to  slay,  and  to  revel  for  ever ;  but  that  a  great 
and  terrible  day  was  to  come,  when  this  earth,  the  sun, 
the  moon,  and  all  the  visible  objects  of  creation,  were 
to  be  consumed  by  fervent  fire  :  after  which  there  was 
to  be  a  new  world,  more  beautiful  than  the  old  :  a 
new  sun,  with  seven-fold  the  brilliancy  of  the  destroyed 
orb,  a  sun  that  never  was  to  set.  "  The  moon  will 
shine  as  the  sun  now  doth,  and  never  will  wane  or 
wax,  but  hold  for  ever  on  his  course."  Then,  Balder, 
the  gentle  and  gracious  deity,  the  giver  of  light  and 
joy,  who  had  died  for  a  time,  was  to  arise  from  the 
tomb ;  the  powers  of  death  and  evil  were  to  perish 
and  never  be  renewed,  but  the  kingdom  of  the  All- 
father  should  endure,  where  the  just  should  have  joy 
for  ever. 

The  Saxon  King,  who  had  been  reared  in  such  a 
creed  as  this,  could  not  have  been  much  startled  or 
offended  by  the  first  message,  which  he  received  from 
the  Christian  missionaries,  who  had  landed  in  his 
dominions.  "  We  come  to  thee  from  Kome,"  were  the 
words  of  Augustine  to  Ethelbert.  "We  bring  thee 
good  tidings, — we  tell  thee  of  One  who  will  promise, 
and  who  will  assure  to  those  who  obey  him,  eternal 
joy  in  heaven,  and  a  kingdom  without  end  with  the 
true  and  living  God."*  Ethelbert  consented  to  listen  ; 
and,  though  for  a  time  he  halted  between  two  faiths, 

*  Bede,  lib.  i. 
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chap,  he  at  once  gave  to  the  missionaries  full  liberty  to 
preach  and  to  teach ;  and  he  assigned  them  a  dwelling 
597—655.  m  hjg  capital  city,  Canterbury.  After  a  little  while 
he  professed  himself  a  Christian,  and  was  baptized ; 
and  by  the  Christmas  of  that  year  ten  thousand  men 
of  Kent  followed  their  King's  example. 

The  joy  of  Pope  Gregory,  when  he  heard  of  this 
successful  commencement  of  the  great  enterprise  of 
converting  the  Saxons,  was  natural  and  honourable. 
He  sent  more  missionaries  from  Eome  to  co-operate 
in  the  good  work  ;  and  he  appointed  Augustine  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  with  spiritual  authority  over 
the  Bishoprics  that  were  to  be  established  in  Southern 
England.  Gregory  intended  that  there  should  be 
another  Archiepiscopal  See  at  York,  with  authority  over 
the  Suffragan  Bishops  of  the  north :  and  he  had 
mapped  out  in  his  active  mind  the  organisation  of 
the  whole  English  Church,  while  his  envoys  had  yet 
scarcely  made  their  way  through  a  single  kingdom  of 
the  Heptarchy. 

Essex  was  the  second  Saxon  kingdom  which  was 
converted.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that  Sussex,  though 
abutting  on  Kent,  and  so  accessible  from  the  Conti- 
nent, was  the  last  of  all.  It  was  about  ninety  years 
after  the  landing  of  Augustine  in  Kent,  that  Wilfred, 
the  then  banished  Bishop  of  York,  sought  refuge  from 
the  anger  of  the  Northumbrian  sovereign  among  the 
still  pagan  folk  of  the  South  Saxons.  He  converted 
the  king  and  the  people ;  and  the  establishment  of 
an  Episcopal  see  at  Selsea,  afterwards  transferred  to 
Chichester,  attested  and  rewarded  his  exertions. 

Saxon  England  was  thoroughly  Christianised  in  a 
century ;  but  the  successful  progress  of  the  new  creed 
had  been  by  no  means  uniform.  Kings  and  nobles, 
and  whole  populations,   made  frequent   relapses  into 
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Heathendom  ;  and  the  savage  zeal  with  which  Penda,     chap, 
the  powerful  king  of  Mercia,  upheld  the  faith  of  Odin       *  \ 
and  slaughtered  the  proselytes  of  the  Cross,  long  pre-    655— 8C0 
vented  the  establishment  of  the  Church  in  the  central 
regions  of  the  island.     The  overthrow  and  death  of 
this  formidable  pagan,  in  655,  was  soon  followed  by 
the  conversion  of  the  Mercians.     The  important  king- 
dom of  Wessex  had,  after  several  professions  of  Christi- 
anity by   its   rulers,    and   several    reactions   towards 
Heathendom,  finally  adopted  the   true  faith  a  little 
time  before  the  fall  of  Penda. 

In  the  North,  the  clergy  and  monks  of  Scotland  had 
shaken  off  the  apathy,  with  which  they  had  long 
regarded  the  spiritual  wants  of  their  neighbours,  and 
had  aided  in  the  conversion  of  Northumbria.  No 
similar  co-operation  of  the  Welsh  was  attained.  An 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made,  a  few  years  after 
Augustine's  landing,  to  bring  the  British  ecclesiastics 
into  union  with  those  sent  hither  by  the  Pope.  The 
differences  between  them  related  chiefly  to  the  right 
time  of  keeping  Easter,  the  proper  mode  of  shaving  the 
clergy's  heads,  and  the  number  of  immersions  neces- 
sary in  baptism.  But  after  some  interviews,  in  which 
more  of  the  jealous  zeal  of  rival  sects,  than  of  good 
sense  or  Christian  charity,  was  displayed  on  both 
sides,  the  negotiation  between  Augustine  and  the 
Welsh  bishops  was  broken  off,  and  no  further  efforts 
were  made  to  bring  the  old  British  and  the  new 
Saxon  churches  into  communion. 

The  civilising  influences   of  Christianity  were  no-  civilising 
where  more  signally  or  more  rapidly  displayed  than  chTisti- 
in  Anglo-Saxon  England.      A  few   years  before  the  thflngio- 
close  of  the  sixth  century,  the  country  was  little  more  Saxons- 
than  a  wide  wild  battle-field,  where  gallant  but  rude 
warriors  fought  with  each  other,  or  against  the  neigh- 
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chap,  bouring  Welsh  and  Scots;  unheeding  and  unheeded 
IIL  by  the  rest  of  Europe ;  or,  if  they  attracted  casual 
655-800.  attention,  regarded  with  dread  and  disgust  as  the 
fiercest  of  barbarians  and  the  most  untameable  of 
pagans.  In  the  eighth  century,  England  was  looked 
up  to  with  admiration  and  gratitude,  as  superior  to 
all  the  other  countries  of  Western  Europe  in  piety 
and  learning,  and  as  the  land  whence  the  most  zealous 
and  successful  saints  and  teachers  came  forth  to  con- 
vert and  enlighten  the  still  barbarous  regions  of  the 
continent. 
High  merits  Much  of  this  moral  and  intellectual  advancement 
of  many  of  0f  the  Anglo-Saxons  is  due  to  the  high  personal  cha- 
siastics.  racter  of  the  early  missionaries  and  bishops  whom 
Eome  sent  hither.  They  came  from  the  city  where 
the  remnants  of  ancient  civilisation  were  best  pre- 
served ;  and  where  the  highest  regard  was  yet  paid 
to  the  scholar,  the  jurist,  the  architect,  the  sculptor, 
the  painter,  and  the  musician,  as  superior  to  the  mere 
soldier ;  where  intellect  was  regarded  as  nobler  than 
brute  force.  Many  of  those  ecclesiastics  whom  we 
received  from  Eome,  such  as  Archbishop  Theodore 
and  Abbot  Adrian,  were  men  distinguished,  even  south- 
ward of  the  Alps,  for  their  learning  and  accomplish- 
ments ;  and  the  influence  exercised  by  them  in 
moulding  the  character  of  the  incipient  ecclesiastical 
institutions  of  the  country  has  not  been  overrated  by 
their  eulogists.  But  Saxon  England  did  not  long  con- 
tinue dependent  on  Eome  for  the  chiefs  of  her  Church. 
A  native  clergy  grew  up  here  more  speedily  than  in 
any  other  Transalpine  country.  Anglo-Saxons  of  every 
rank,  including  the  wealthiest  nobles  and  royal  princes, 
devoted  themselves  to  the  clerical,  profession,  and  were 
found  fully  equal  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which 
its  highest  offices  were  considered  to  require.      But 
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these  ministers  of  the  English  Church,  though  English     chap. 

born,  looked  to  Rome  with  reverence  and  affection :      1 

and  a  pilgrimage  thither,  to  receive  the  benediction   655-soo. 
and  advice  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  to  contemplate  Reverence 
the  marvels  of  ancient  art,  and,  above  all,  to  worship  for  Ron,e- 
before  the  reliques  of  martyred  apostles,  was  one  of 
the  objects  nearest  and  dearest  to  the  heart  of  every 
Saxon  ecclesiastic,  whether  bishop  or  deacon,  whether 
abbot  or  simple  monk.     The  laity  shared  in  the  same 
desire.     Saxon  princes  and  nobles,  and  Saxon  ladies,  Ffre(iucr"cy 
were   frequent   visitors    and    devout    adorers   at   the  mages. 
Roman  shrines.     Pilgrims  of  humbler  rank  and  less 
ample  means  were  assisted  by  the  establishment  and 
endowment  of  hostels  in  many  places  along  the  road 
for  their  entertainment  and  relief.  Many  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings  displayed  their  liberality  in  foundations 
of  this  description.     The  most  celebrated  of  them  was 
the  Saxon  school  at  Rome  itself,  which,  according  to 
some  accounts,  was  founded  by  Ina,  King  of  Wessex, 
who  died  at  Rome  in  a.d.  728  ;  according  to  others, 
by  Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  who  reigned  from  755  to 
794.     This  establishment,  which  comprised  a  church 
dedicated  to   St.  Mary,   and  a  burial-ground  for  the 
English,  was   designed  for  the  relief  of  poor  Saxon 
travellers,  and  also  for  the  education  of  young  Anglo- 
Saxons  who  were  sent  to  be  brought  up  and  instructed 
at  Rome."* 

The  process,  by  which  the  establishment  of  Christi-  usual  pro- 
anity   in    the    various   Anglo-Saxon    kingdoms    was  ^ionTa 
effected,  seems  generally  to  have  commenced  with  the  *■»■ 
conversion  of  the  king,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
bishopric  co-extensive  with  the  kingdom.t    The  bishop 
took  the  place  in  the  royal  court  which  the  pagan 

*  Lappenberg,  vol.  i.  205.  f  Kemble,  ii.  3G0. 
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chap,     high-priest   had   previously  occupied.      Some   of  the 
*  larger  kingdoms  were  afterwards  divided  into  several 

656—800.  bishoprics.  Kent,  besides  being  the  kingdom  in  which 
the  intended  primate  archbishop  of  the  whole  island 
resided,  had  a  bishop  of  its  own,  whose  see  was  at 
Kochester.  The  place  where  the  Saxon  king  dwelt 
(not  always  a  city)  became  the  place  of  the  cathedral, 
of  the  chief  church  of  the  kingdom,  and  also  of  the 
cloister,  where  the  bishop  and  the  other  missionaries 
who  had  accompanied  him  found  shelter  and  safety. 
Thence  they  sallied  out  to  preach  the  gospel  and  bap- 
tise converts  in  the  villages  and  other  districts.  As 
the  clergy  obtained  lands  in  various  parts  of  each 
kingdom,  churches  were  built  on  those  lands,  and  a 
resident  priest  was  stationed  by  the  bishop  in  each 
of  these  churches,  which  thus  became  a  fresh  centre, 
whence  the  work  of  conversion  and  instruction  might 
proceed.  Wealthy  landowners,  who  had  been  con- 
verted, were  encouraged  in  the  zealous  liberality  which 
many  of  them  displayed  in  building  and  endowing 
churches,  each  on  his  own  estate,  for  the  spiritual 
benefit  of  himself,  his  servants,  and  dependents,  and 
his  neighbouring  friends.  There  is  also  good  reason  for 
believing  that  when  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants 
of  each  Mark  (the  ancient  German  name  for  the  rural 
districts  into  which  the  country  was  sub-divided)  was 
converted  to  Christianity,  the  old  public  building  of 
the  Mark,  which  had  been  used  for  the  heathen  wor- 
ship, was  consecrated  as  a  Christian  church,  and  that 
the  lands  and  other  endowments,  by  which  the  pagan 
priest  and  his  assistants  had  been  supported,  now 
became  the  property  of  the  Christian  clergy.  * 

The  number  of  district  or  parish  churches  in  Saxon 

*  See  Kemble,  vol.  ii.  423,  et  seq. 
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England  during  the  last  half  of  the  8th  century,  and     chap 

in  the  early  part  of  the  9th  century  (before  the  country      1 

was  devastated  by  the  Danes)  is  considered  by  those  655-800» 
who  have  most  deeply  studied  the  records  of  those 
times  to  have  been  very  great  ;*  greater  than  the  actual  Great 
number  that  are  in  existence  at  the  present  time,  and  ear^An^ 
of  course   far  greater  in   proportion   to   the  amount  «lo-8a*>u 
of  population.     Every  church  had  its  hostel  for  the  churches, 
reception  and  relief  of  the  destitute  and  the  wayfarer  ; 
and  the  Saxon  clergy  were  strictly  enjoined  by  their 
ecclesiastical  canons  to  employ  in  these  charitable  uses 
a  large  portion  of  the  wealth  that  was  liberally  poured 
upon  the  early  church  in  this  country,  in  tithes,  in 
grants  and  bequests  of  lands,  in  other  donations,  and 
in  the  moneys  paid  by  way  of  commutation  for  penance.t 
The  cathedral  of  each  diocese  was  a  civilising  and  a  Their 
charitable  establishment  on  a  still  greater  scale,  as  it  JJIT^or0 
was   there  that  the   principal  clergy  of  the   diocese 
resided,  by  whom  was  chiefly  administered  that  por- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  which,  as  above  men- 
tioned, was  considered  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  to  be  the 
sacred  and  appropriate  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
and  needy. J 

Far  more  numerous  in  Saxon  England  than  cathe- 


*  See  Kemble,  vol.  ii.  p.  511,  where  the  word  "tenth  "  in  the  third  line 
from  the  foot  of  the  page,  is  an  evident  misprint.  See  also  p.  423  et  seq.  of 
the  same  volume. 

f  See  the  chapter  on  "  The  Poor  "  in  Kemble's  Saxons,  especially  pp.  505i 
et  seq. 

X  "  To  the  vicinity  of  the  cathedral  nocked  the  maimed,  the  halt,  the 
blind,  the  destitute  and  friendless,  to  be  fed  and  clothed  and  tended  for  the 
love  of  God.  In  that  vicinity  they  enjoyed  shelter,  defence,  private  aid,  and 
public  alms  ;  and  as  in  some  few  cases  the  cathedral  church  was  surrounded 
by  a  nourishing  city,  they  could  hope  for  the  chances  which  always  accom- 
pany a  close  manufacturing  or  retailing  population.  In  this  way  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  poor  must  have  been  collected  near  the  chief  church  of 
the  diocese,  in  whose  lands  they  found  an  easy  settlement,  in  whose  xeno- 
dochia,  hospitals,  and  almshouses,  they  met  with  a  refuge,  to  whom  they 
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drals  were  monasteries,  and  in  them  also  the  duties  of 
hospitality  to  the  traveller  by  land  or  by  water,  and  of 
succouring  the  destitute  and  the  afflicted,  were  solemnly 
recognised  and  heartily  practised.  Abuses  grew  up  in 
all  these  things,  as  they  will  grow  up  in  all  things  that 
are  under  human  management.  Without  doubt  the 
funds  designed  for  the  poor  were  not  always  honestly 
administered ;  without  doubt  laziness  and  hypocrisy 
were  sometimes  fostered  among  the  recipients  of  relief. 
But  we  must  look  to  general  results.  We  must 
remember  that  the  poor  have  ever  formed  and  ever 
must  form  the  majority  of  the  population  in  every  age 
and  in  every  land.  The  nation  is  singularly  happy 
which  has  no  large  number  of  its  members  in  not  merely 
a  state  of  poverty,  but  in  a  state  of  grinding  want 
and  debasing  misery.  We  must  remember  the  indif- 
ference wTith  which  the  pagan  nations  of  antiquity 
regarded  the  sufferings  of  the  slave,  and  even  of  such 
free  men  as  were  lowest  in  the  social  scale.  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  respect  to  those,  who,  from 
deformity  or  debility,  were  neither  able  to  work  nor 
to  fight ;  the  unserviceable  incumbrances  on  the  State, 
of  whom  it  wished  to  be  ridded  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Christianity  taught  that  the  most  abject  human  being, 
whether  bond  or  free,  however  much  broken  down  by 
suffering,  and  even  however  much  degraded  by  guilt,  wTas 
a  fellow-creature,  whom  it  was  the  Christian's  duty  to 
pity,  to  love,  to  aid,  to  cherish,  and  to  reclaim.  I  am 
speaking  here  of  temporal  benefits  only  ;  but  even  in 
a  mere  temporal  point  of  view  the  blessings  are  incal- 


gave  their  services,  such  as  they  were,  and  from  whom  they  received  in  turn 
the  support  which  secular  lords  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  give :  for  the 
cathedral  church,  being  generally  a  very  considerable  landowner,  had  the 
power  of  employing  much  more  labour  than  the  majority  of  secular  land- 
lords in  any  given  district."— Kemble,  vol.  ii.  p.  511. 
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culable  which  must  have  been  conferred  on  a  country     chap. 
of  the  old  heathens  when  Christianity  was  established      _ 
there."55"     And,  unquestionably,  the  ecclesiastical  insti-    655~ 80°- 
tutions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were   well- adapted   for 
ensuring  the  general,  the  effective  practice  throughout 
the  land  of  the  greatest  of  the  Christian  virtues — that 
of  Charity. 

The  advancement  of  ecclesiastical  learning,  the  study  Progress  of 

.  -ipi  o  ecclesiasti- 

and  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  works  of  c*i  leam- 
the  Fathers,  formed  a  duty  recognised  by  all  the  clergy  xng' 
and  all  the  monks  of  those  times.  With  respect  to 
the  study  of  the  heathen  literature  of  Greece  and 
Eome,  of  what  we  usually  term  the  classics,  the  medi- 
aeval churchmen  were  less  agreed.  Some  held  it  to 
be  not  only  unnecessary  but  sinful  for  a  Christian 
man  to  devote  his  mind  and  time  to  pagan  profanities. 
But  it  is  certain  that  manuscripts  of  the  great  intel- 
lectual masterpieces  of  antiquity  were  preserved  and 
multiplied  in  some  monasteries  ;  though  in  others  the 
words  of  the  pagan  philosopher  or  poet  were  often 
erased  from  the  parchment  in  order  to  make  room  for 
a  saintly  legend  or  a  patristic  homily.  There  is  also 
clear,  definite  proof  that  many  of  the  early  ecclesiastics 
in  Saxon  England,  Adrian,  Aldhelm,  Bede,  Alcuin,  and 
others,  were  scholars  eminent  and  earnest  in  almost 
every  branch  of  literature  then  known  to  exist.  This 
was  especially  the  case  with  Archbishop  Theodore. 
Theodore,  though  he  had  been  a  monk  at  Kome  for 
some  years  before  Pope  Vitalian  sent  him  to  this 
island,  was  of  Greek  origin,  born  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia. 
He  promoted  the  study  of  both  Greek  and  Latin  here 


*  The  single  boon  of  the  Sunday's  rest  to  the  labouring  classes,  especially 
to  the  serfs,  must  have  been  inestimable.  "  Sunday  was  hallowed  by  law. 
The  slave  who  worked  on  it  by  his  lord's  command  was  set  free,  and  the 
lord  paid  a  fine." — Milman. 


Roman  law. 
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chap,     with  the  greatest  zeal.    He  brought  instructors  familiar 
L       with  those  languages,  and  he  founded  a   school  for 

655-800.  teaching  them  at  Canterbury,  and  enriched  it  with  a 
library  of  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  writers, 
which  is  especially  mentioned  to  have  included  a 
remarkably  beautiful  copy  of  Homer. 

study  of  The  connection  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church 

and  Kome,  and  the  increasing  frequency  of  appeals 
from  ecclesiastical  decisions  given  here  to  the  tribunal 
of  the  Pope,  caused  many  of  the  Saxon  clergy  to  pay 
great  attention  to  the  study  of  the  Canon  Law,  which 
led  to  some  knowledge  of  the  Eoman  Law,  by  which 
the  Canon  Law  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  regulated. 
There  is  indeed  clear  proof  that  one  Anglo-Saxon 
ecclesiastic  at  least  was  competent  to  give  instruction 
in  the  Eoman  Law  itself ;  and  that  he  wrote  a  treatise 
on  the  subject.*  When  we  consider  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  prelates  formed  an  important  part  of  the  Witan, 
the  great  council  of  each  Saxon  realm  ;  and  that,  soon 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  (but  not  before 
that  epoch),  Anglo-Saxon  kings  began,  with  the  advice 
and  by  the  aid  of  their  Witans,  to  compile  and  to 
promulgate  codes  of  law,  we  shall  understand  the 
influence  which  the  chief  ecclesiastics  must  have  exer- 
cised, and  the  important  services  which  they  must  have 
been  enabled  to  render  in  the  work  of  legislation, 
through  their  having  received  some  amount  of  legal 
training,  and  having  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  Jurisprudence. 

The  science  of  astronomy  (that  is  to  say,  of  athe 
old  traditionary  astronomy  derived  by  the  Eomans 
from  the  Greeks,  and  as  supposed  to  be  authorised 
and  determined  by  the  language  of  the  Bible  "t)  was 

*  Bishop  Aldhelm.    See  Lappenberg,  vol.  i.  pp.  202  and  264. 
f  See  Milman,  Hist.  Lat.  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  93,  and  the  note. 
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deeply  studied  by  the  more  learned  among  the  Anglo-     chap. 
Saxon  clergy,  and  some  acquaintance  with  arithmetic 
was  more  generally  to  be  found  among  them.     What-   655_ 80°- 
ever  little  knowledge  of  medicine  and  surgery  existed  S1?te  of 

to  *?     J  scientific 

m  those  ages,  was  generally  acquired  m  the  studious  knowledge, 
leisure  of  the  cloister,  and  it  was  almost  only  from  the 
neighbouring  priest  or  monk  that  the  sufferer  under 
disease  or  casualty  could  look  for  aid,*  however  high 
might  be  his  rank,  and  however  ample  his  wealth. 

Paintings  representing  sacred  subjects  were  brought  Painting. 
from  Home  and  placed  in  our  churches  as  early  as  678, 
and  the  sacred  music  of  organs  and  of  quires  of  singers 
trained  to  the  Gregorian  chant,  and  to  the  other  church 
services  of  the  early  ritual  of  Italy,  was  certainly  well 
known  here  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century 
Perhaps  the  art,  as  to  which  Saxon  England  was  most 
indebted  to  her  early  Christian  clergy,  was  that  of 
Architecture.     The  pagan  Saxons  raised  only  wooden  Architec. 
edifices.     The   only  Saxon  word  for   "  to   build,"  is  ture- 
Getimbrian.    They  had  no  idea  of  using  other  material 
than  timber  for  either  their  houses  or  their  temples. 
Archbishop  Paulinus,   Bishop  Wilfrid,  and  others  of 
the  clergy,  brought  skilled  workmen  here,  who  taught 
the  Anglo-Saxons  how  to  build  with  stone,  how  to  use 
lead  for  roofs,  and  glass  for  windows.     The  knowledge 
thus  acquired  was  first  employed  for  sacred  buildings 
only,  and   was   always  most   liberally  and  earnestly 
exerted  for  ecclesiastical  purposes ;  but  it  was  gradu- 
ally applied  to  improve  men's  homes  as  well  as  their 
churches  ;  nor  should  we  overlook  the  social  advan-  classes  of 
tage  of  considerable  numbers  of  the  population  being  Sans 
thus   trained    and    employed    in    handicrafts,   which  ca!ledint0 

-    ,      .  existence. 

require  and  encourage  mental   ingenuity  as  well   as 
mere  manual  dexterity  and  strength  ; — of  a  class  of 

*  See  Kemble,  vol.  ii.  p.  433. 
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chap,     skilled  artisans  being  thus  called  into  existence  from 

TTT 

1      among  the  labouring  orders. 

655—800.  j>U£  even  jn  what  is  commonly  thought  the  humblest, 
though  it  is  the  most  needful  of  all  toils — the  tillage  of 
Tillage.  the  ground — the  country  was  deeply  indebted  to  the 
clergy  of  those  times.  The  lands  of  the  churches,  and  of 
the  monasteries,  offered  the  best  specimens  of  cultiva- 
tion. Labour  in  the  field  was  among  the  monastic 
duties  recognised  and  enforced  in  many,  though  not 
all,  of  these  institutions.  Whatever  agricultural  science 
had  been  preserved  from  the  classical  ages  ;  whatever 
knowledge  was,  from  time  to  time,  acquired  by  observa- 
tion and  experience,  was  there  treasured  up  and  put 
Beneficent  to  practical  use.  The  superiority  of  the  clergy  to  the 
and  in-DS  rest  of  the  community,  in  what  now  would  be  termed 
ftfedem  botany  and  horticulture,  was  still  more  decided.  It 
was  almost  exclusively  in  the  garden  of  the  convent  or 
the  cathedral,  or  in  the  little  close  near  the  parish 
church, -thaj:  the  tender  fruit  or  vegetable  from  foreign 
climes,  or  the  medicinal  herb,  was  carefully  sown  and 
skilfully  tended.  Altogether,  the  period  of  nearly  two 
centuries,  which  passed  between  the  general  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  in  Saxon  England,  and  the 
devastation  of  the  country  by  the  Danes,  appears  to 
have  been  a  period  of  improvement  and  prosperity  in 
the  land ;  and  the  land  was  principally  indebted  for 
that  improvement  and  prosperity  to  her  Church  and 
its  institutions. 
The  Early  We  may  speak  without  anachronism  of  an  English 
church.  Church  as  existing  for  the  greater  part  of  this  period, 
though  the  country  was  still  divided  into  several  inde- 
pendent kingdoms,  each  of  which  had  been  separately 
Christianised,  and  in  each  of  which  a  bishopric,  coex- 
tensive with  the  kingdom,  had  originally  been  estab- 
lished.    Archbishop  Theodore,  to  whose  services  in  the 
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advancement  of  learning  in  this  island  attention  lias     chap. 
already  been   directed,   effected   the   union   of    these       IIL 
various  ecclesiastical  institutions.     He  was  the  first   655 -800. 
prelate  whose  authority  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy 
consented  to  admit,  and  whom    they   recognised   as 
Primate  of  the  whole  land.     From  his  time  forth  the 
bishops,  at  least  the  bishops  of  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury, which  comprised  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
important  part  of  the  country,  assembled  periodically 
in  synods,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,    as   their   Metropolitan,    for   purposes   of 
general   ecclesiastical  legislation  and  church  govern- 
ment,  without   distinction   as  to  the  kingdom  from 
which  the  bishops  severally  came. 

Thus,  Saxon  England  was  one  Church  before  it  was 
one  State.     But  the  influence  of  union  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  must  have  been  great  in  promoting  the  civil 
and  political  union  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms  under  a 
single  ruler,  which   we  shall  trace  in  the  following 
chapter.     But,  before  we  conclude  this  notice  of  the  Englisll 
clergy  of  the  Heptarchy,  the  names  of  some  of  them  ™i88ion- 
should  be  recorded,  who  were  eminent  as  missionaries  in  the 
abroad,  and  as  converters  of  the  previously  heathen  jJSTof 
nations  of  the  Continent.    The  most  illustrious  of  them  ^ntConti" 
all  is  Boniface,  the  Apostle  of  Germany,  whose  original 
name  was  Winfrid,  and  who  became   a  monk  in  a 
monastery  at  Exeter  about  the  year  700.     Although 
by  this  time  the  German  warriors,  who  left  Germany 
and   settled   as   conquerors   in   the   Western   Eoman 
Empire,   had   been   almost   universally   converted   to 
Christianity,  their  kinsmen,  who  had  remained  behind 
in  the  German  Fatherland,  were  still  worshippers  of 
Odin  ;  and  all  Europe,  eastward  of  the  Khine,  was 
profoundly  pagan,  when  the  Exeter  monk,  having  first 
gone  to   Kome   and   obtained   the  sanction  of  Pope 
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chap.  Gregory  the  Second,  entered  the  long-dreaded  forests 
IIL  of  ancient  Germany,  as  a  denouncer  of  the  old  super- 
655—800.  stitions  and  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  During  an 
active  missionary  career  of  thirty-five  years,  Boniface, 
effectively  aided  by  other  volunteers  from  England  in 
the  good  cause,  taught  Christianity,  founded  churches 
and  monasteries,  established  bishoprics  and  orderly 
church  government  in  Thuringia,  Hesse,  Bavaria,  and 
Friezeland.  He  was  Archbishop  of  Mentz  and  Primate 
of  all  the  converted  parts  of  Germany,  when  he  was 
martyred  a.d.  754,  by  a  band  of  Frisian  heathens. 
Among  other  Englishmen  who  successfully  devoted 
themselves  to  the  conversion  and  civilisation  of  their 
Continental  kinsmen,  were  Willibald,  the  first  Bishop 
of  Friezeland,  Adalbert,  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  Williband, 
the  first  Bishop  of  Bremen. 
English  The  last-mentioned  Anglo-Saxon  Missionary  Prelate 

vUedTod11"  ^s  a^so  distinguished  as  the  friend  and  fellow-student 
favoured  0f  Aleifin  of  York,  who  was  the  most  renowned  scholar 
magne.  of  his  age ;  and  who  was  invited  by  Charlemagne  to 
organise,  to  superintend,  and  to  carry  out  the  great 
schemes  which  that  monarch  meditated,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  his  subjects,  both  lay  and  clerical,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  the  sciences  in  his  dominions.  Alcuin 
fixed  his  permanent  abode  in  France,  where  he  was 
held  in  such  high  honour  and  exercised  such  influence, 
that  a  modern  historian  has  fitly  termed  him  "  the 
intellectual  Prime  Minister  of  Charlemagne." 

Many  Anglo-Saxons,  laymen  as  well  as  ecclesiastics, 
frequented  the  court  of  the  great  Sovereign  of  the 
Franks.  Among  them  was  a  young  prince  of  the 
Koyal  House  of  Wessex,  named  Egbert,  who,  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  the  crown  of  that 
kingdom,  had  been  driven  into  banishment,  but  who 
was  soon  to  return  to  our  island,  and  not  only  to 
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become  King  of  Wessex,  but  also  to  be  the  effective  chap. 
ruler  of  all  Saxon  England.  But  now  that  we  are 
closing  the  scene  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  are  about  to  665— 80°- 
commence  a  new  era  in  our  history,  we  may  advan- 
tageously pause,  and  first  take  a  brief  survey  of  the 
condition  of  the  European  States  and  their  chief 
neighbours  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  the 
epoch  when  Charlemagne  was  crowned  Emperor  in 
Eome,  and  when  Egbert  returned  from  exile  to  be  a 
King  in  England. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

State  of  Europe  in  the  age  of  Egbert  and  Charlemagne  — Frankish  power  : 
its  growth  and  extent— Warfare  against  pagan  Germany  and  the  Maho- 
metans—Eise  and  progress  of  Mahometanism — Its  effect  on  the  institu- 
tions of  Christendom — Charlemagne's  empire— Egbert's  training  in  the 
court  and  camp  of  Charlemagne — Egbert's  return  to  England  as  King  of 
"Wessex — He  acquires  supremacy  over  the  other  Anglo-Saxon  States— The 
Danes,  their  character,  institutions,  and  influence  of  the  Danish  element 
in  the  English  nation — The  Saxons  nearly  crushed  by  the  Danes  : — Res- 
cued by  Alfred :  his  great  and  good  genius — Prosperity  of  England  under 
his  son  and  grandson — Glories  of  the  reign  of  Athelstan — Wretched  state 
of  continental  Europe. 

chap.         The  powerful   confederation   of  German  warriors, 
IV>       called  Franks,  had,  about  three  centuries  before  the 
481—800.  time  of  Egbert  and  Charlemagne,  acquired  a  decided 
superiority  over  the  other  Germanic  occupants  of  Gaul, 
as  well  as  over  the  Gallic  provincials, 
state  of  Their  king,  Clovis  (who  reigned  from  a.d.  481  to 

Christen-     A'D.  51 1),  extended  his  rule  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
dom*  Gaul ;  and  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 

French  monarchy,  though  it  was  repeatedly  subjected 
to  temporary  dismemberment,  and  though  the  country 
was  not  known  by  the  collective  name  of  Francia  till 
a  much  later  period.  The  frequent  dissensions  and 
wars  between  his  successors  and  their  brethren  weak- 
ened, for  a  long  time,  the  power  of  the  Frankish 
nation ;  but  providentially  for  France  and  for  Christ- 
endom generally,  a  new  race  of  vigorous  rulers  had 
arisen  by  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century 
able  to  cope  with  the  formidable  enemies  who  were 
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advancing  along  the  Khine,  and  threatening  over  the  chap. 
Pyrenees.  These  new  rulers  were  the  Dukes  of  the 
Austrasian  Franks,  the  bravest  and  most  Germanic  7oo— soo. 
part  of  the  nation.  They  claimed  and  maintained  a 
hereditary  right  to  the  office  of  Mayor  of  the  Palace, 
and  were  the  real  masters  of  the  imbecile  kings,  whom 
they  pretended  to  serve.  They  successfully  opposed 
the  fierce  and  repeated  attempts,  which  the  uncon- 
verted tribes  of  Germany  made  during  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, to  force  their  way  across  the  Khine,  and  to 
conquer  and  despoil  their  kinsmen,  the  Christianised 
and  partly  civilised  Franks,  who  were  now  beginning 
to  be  blended  with  the  Gallic  provincials  into  a  new 
people,  which  in  after  ages  was  to  be  renowned  as  the 
French.  A  still  greater  service  was  rendered  by  one  Saracenic 
of  these  new  rulers  of  the  Franks,  Charles  Martel,  checked. 
a.d.  732,  when  he  defeated  and  drove  back  the  Sara- 
cens, the  Mahometan  conquerors  of  Spain,  who,  but 
for  his  energy  and  success,  would  in  all  human  pro- 
bability have  poured  their  hosts  over  the  rest  of 
Europe  as  triumphantly  as  they  had  overthrown  the 
Gothic  kingdom  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula. 

England  was  never  approached  by  Saracenic  arms ;  importance 
but  we  cannot  understand  the  history  of  our  country  to*^  rise8 
as  part  of  European  Christendom,  if  we  pay  no  regard  a^  J^8lyof 
to  that  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the  Mahomet- 
world,  the  rise  and  rapid  progress  of  Mahometanism, 
and  the  effect  produced  on  the  religious,  the  political, 
and  the  social  institutions  and  feelings  of  the  Christian 
nations  of  Europe  by  the  long  and  terrible  struggle 
between  the  armies  of  Islam  and  the  champions  of 
the  Cross. 

Mahomet,  the  founder  of  the  new  faith,  died  in 
a.d.  632.  Before  his  death,  he  had  made  himself  both 
temporal  and   spiritual   lord    of  his   native   country, 
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chap.  Arabia ;  and  within  a  century  after  his  death  his  fol- 
_Li      lowers  had  conquered  Syria,  Persia,  Egypt,  Northern 

700—800.  Africa,  and  Spain.  The  name  of  Mahomet  was 
invoked  in  prayer  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Oxus,  and 
a  multitude  of  Mahometan  populations  had  been 
formed,  who  all  revered  the  Koran  as  the  book  of 
divine  and  human  law ;  and  who  glowed  with  the 
spirit  of  the  martial  texts,  that  command  the  true  be- 
lievers in  the  Prophet  to  wage  unceasing  warfare  against 
the  infidels  ;  that  promise  to  the  valiant  the  lands,  the 
wealth,  the  women  of  the  conquered,  as  a  reward  in 
this  world,  and  eternal  happiness  in  the  world  to 
come ;  that  teach  the  warrior  to  love  battle  for  its 
own  sake,  and  tell  him  that  "  In  the  shade  of  the 
crossing  scimetars  there  is  Paradise."  What  survived 
of  Christendom  was  assailed  by  these  fierce  enthu- 
siasts along  all  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  Southern  Gaul, 
as  well  as  on  the  Pyrenean  and  Syrian  frontiers. 

Cbristi-  it  has  been  well  shown  by  Milman  *  how  this  con- 

anity  be-  '  « 

stant  menace   and  pressure   of  the  Mahometan  arms 


&e!f-de-y  m   made  the  Christianity  of  nations  who  opposed  those 
ward's^61"  arms>  a  religion,  first  of  defensive  warfare,  and  after- 
reprisais      wards  of  reprisals  and  conquest.    When  once  the  spirit 
conquests,    of  war  for  religion  s  sake,  of  forcible  resistance  to  for- 
cible conversion,  and  of  forcible  conversion  of  others 
whenever  practicable,  had  entered   fully  into   mens 
hearts,  as  an  impulse  to  the  performance  of  a  holy 
and  patriotic  duty,  this  spirit  was  sure  not  to  limit 
itself  to  religious  hostilities   against   Mahometanism, 
but  to  urge  the  warriors  of  Christendom  against  in- 
fidels of  every  kind ;  against  the  worshipper  of  Odin 
or  Zernebok,  as  well  as  against  the  followers  of  the 
Arabian  Prophet;  against  German  and  Sclavonic,  as 


*  History  of  Latin  Christianity. 
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well  as  against  Saracenic  misbelievers.     Another  result     chap. 
of  this  spirit  was  to  strengthen  the  bands  between  the      ^j_ 
temporal  and  spiritual  rulers  of  Christendom.      The   7oo— soo. 
Sovereign  sought  sacerdotal  sanction  and  co-operation  Growing 
in  his  political  and  martial  projects ;  while  the  Prelate  between™ 
and  the  Pope  regarded   secular   power  and   physical  ^^ 
force  as  natural  and  proper  instruments  for  the  accom-  &n*}te 
plishment  of  spiritual  purposes.    There  was  yet  another  potentates 
powerful,   though   indirect  influence,  which  the   rise  dom!"8  en 
and  progress  of  Mahometanism  exercised  on  Western 
Christendom.    The  Mahometans  owned  one  Caliph,  one 
supreme  chief  in  religious  and  in   secular  authority. 
There  might  be  schisms  and  civil  wars  among  them 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  particular  Caliphs,  but  the 
doctrine  of  unity  of  rule  was  upheld  by  them  all  as 
a  vital  principle  of  polity  and  faith.     The  divided  and 
imperilled   Christians   of    the  West   thought   that  it 
behoved  them  to  meet  this  pontifical  and  imperatorial 
organisation  of  their  great  adversaries  by  one  equally 
vigorous  and  effective.     They  did  not  indeed  seek  to 
combine  supreme  kingship,  supreme  generalship,  and 
high  priesthood  in  the  same  person  ;  but  the  apparent 
need  of  singleness  in   command  favoured  materially 
the  growth  of  the  Papacy  as  the  supreme  authority 
in  the   Church,  and  the  revival  of  the  imperatorial 
office  as  the  supreme  authority  in  the  State. 

Charles  Martel's  son,  Pepin  le  Bref,  formally  deposed  W»HMBm- 
the  last  Merovingian  king,  Childeric,  with  the  sanction  formally 
of  the  Pope ;  and  was  himself  crowned  King  of  the  revived- 
Franks  by  the  Papal  Legate  in  752.     Pepin  le  Bref  s 
renowned  son,  Charlemagne,  assumed  a  far  higher  dig- 
nity, and  on  the  Christmas  Day  of  the  year  800,  was 
crowned  at  Eome  by  Pope  Leo  the  Third,  and  pro- 
claimed "  Caesar  Augustus,  the  great  and  pacific  Em- 
peror." The  intimate  connection  that  had  always  existed 
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chap,      between  the  Frankish  Sovereigns  and  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiffs, had   been  much  strengthened   by  the  frequent 
need  which  the  Popes  had   been   under  during   the 
eighth  century  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  these  Trans- 
alpine kings  against  the  powerful  nation  of  the  Lan- 
gobardi,  or  Lombards,  who  occupied  Northern  Italy 
and  pressed  hard  upon  Rome  and  the  adjacent  districts. 
The  Popes  had  now  thrown  off  all  allegiance  to  the 
Emperors  of  the  East,  the  Greek  Emperors,  as  they 
are  usually,  though  not  quite  accurately,  termed  by 
Truly         modern  writers.     Henceforth  the  Roman  clergy  recog- 
grandeur     nised  the  new  Caesar  of  the  West  and  his  successors 
magne.r  e"    as  temporal  chiefs  of  "  The  Holy  Roman  Empire  ; " 
however  much  Emperors  and  Popes  might  quarrel  with 
each  other  as  to  their  own  relative  superiority. 

The  dominions  of  Charlemagne  were  not  unworthy 
of  the  imperial  name.     He  had  conquered,   and  had 
forcibly  converted  to  Christianity  and  civilisation  the 
greater  part  of  Germany.     Nearly  all  Italy  owned  him 
as  sovereign  of  the  State ;  and  southward  of  the  Py- 
renees he  had  driven  back  the  Mahometan  powers, 
and   established   his   authority   as   far   as   the   Ebro. 
Throughout  this  mass  of  provinces,  from  the  last-men- 
tioned river  to  the  Elbe  and  the  Saale,*  Charlemagne 
established  an  orderly  and  firm  government.     Cities 
were  built ;  agriculture  and  commerce  were  promoted ; 
justice  was  vigorously  administered.     Schools  and  col- 
leges were  founded  ;  and  learned  scholars  and  teachers 
were  encouraged  by  rewards  and  honours. 
Priooe  of         ^  was  *n  ^e  court  and  camp  of  this  great  sove- 
Wessex,       reign  that  Egbert  passed  thirteen  years  of  his  youth 
up  in  the      and  early  manhood  (from  787  to  800),  while  banished 
c^mpo?1     from  Wessex  by  King  Brihtric.      Egbert  must  have 
learned    statesmanship   as   well    as   soldiership    from 
Charlemagne,  and  the  example  of  the  Frankish  mo- 


Charle- 
niagne. 
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narch  in  consolidating  as  well  as  in  extending  power     chap. 

was  not  lost  on  the  Saxon  prince.     The  death  of  Brih-      1 

trie  in  800  left  Egbert  the  sole  lineal  representative   800~ 837* 
of  the   royal   house   of  Cerdic ;   and   the   nobles   of 
Wessex  now  invited  him  to  return  and  to  reign  in  his 
native  land.     Under  his  vigorous  sway  the  ascendancy  He  becomes 
of    Wessex   over   the   other   Anglo-Saxon    kingdoms  wesaex, 
became  firmly  established;    and  before  his  death,  in  mortpoUr- 
837,  Egbert  was  paramount  ruler  over  all  the  states  fuloftbe 
that  had  formed  the  old  Heptarchy.  There  is,  however,  England. 
no  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  ever  assumed  the  title 
of  King  of  England,  or  King  of  the  English ;   and, 
though  the  supremacy  of  Wessex  was  acknowledged, 
the  inferior  kingdoms  long  continued  to  have  princes 
and  kings  of  their  own,  who  governed  them  in  subor- 
dination to  the  royal  house  of  Wessex.      Still  it  is 
clear  that  the  general  body  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  popu- 
lations of  the  island  acquired  under  Egbert  an  amount 
of  unity  and  common  nationality,  such  as  had  been 
unknown  before ;  and  there  is  no  substantial  inaccu- 
racy in  adopting  the  common  phraseology  of  modern 
writers,  who  have  termed  Egbert  the  founder  of  the 
English  monarchy. 

But,  at  the  time  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquerors  incipient 
of  this  island  were  thus  beginning  to  be  consolidated  £mof the 
into  one  nation  and  one  State,  they  were  assailed  by  gan^"s 
a  new  race  of  conquerors,  who  threatened  to  crush  the  checked  by 
Saxons  as  completely  as  the  Saxons  had  crushed  the  of  the 
Eomanised  Britons  whom  they  found  here.  .Danes. 

These  invaders,  who  made  the  third  great  element  Sketch  ot 

-n       v  i  i  •  the  ancient 

of  our  modern  English  nation,  were  the  warriors  of  Scandina- 
Scandinavia,  the  general  name  of  the  great  peninsula 
of  North-eastern  Europe,  and  of  the  islands  and  small 
peninsula  at  its  south,  which  now  make  up  the  king- 
doms of  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.     The  Anglo- 
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chap.     Saxon  chroniclers  generally  speak  of  the  Scandinavians 
IV'       who  attacked  our  island  as  Danes  ;  the  French  writers 

800-837.  give  the  title  of  Normen  (men  of  the  north)  to  the 
Scandinavians  who  ravaged  the  continental  part  of 
Western  Europe ;  and  in  the  early  Irish  writings  the 
Scandinavian  conquerors  who  settled  in  Ireland  are 
termed  Ostmen,  that  is,  men  from  the  east.  Scan- 
dinavia, at  the  time  when  her  warlike  population 
became  the  terror  of  Western  Europe,  was  subdivided 
into  many  little  kingdoms  and  principalities ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  each  leader  of  a  piratical  fleet  filled 
up  the  crews  of  his  ships  with  adventurers  from  any 
part  of  the  countries,  where  the  Scandinavian  tongue 
was  spoken,  and  the  old  pagan  faith  retained.  A 
feeling  of  common  nationality  seems  to  have  existed 
among  all  the  hosts  and  bands  of  the  Northern  sea- 
rovers.  It  was  very  rarely  that  they  turned  their 
arms  against  each  other ;  and  one  of  the  highest 
authorities  on  the  history  of  the  period,  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave,  has  expressed  a  belief  that  the  pirate-warriors 
conducted  their  enterprises  in  the  last  half  of  the 
ninth  century  against  the  Gauls,  the  British  islands, 
the  coasts  of  the  North  Sea,  of  the  Channel,  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  even  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  one  people, 
on  one  vast  scheme  of  predatory  yet  consistent  in- 
vasion.* 

There  was  a  close  original  affinity  between  the 
Scandinavians  and  the  ancient  Germans.  Their  lan- 
guages were  branches  of  the  same  stock ;  and  the 
political  institutions  of  the  Danes  and  other  Northmen 
were  as  free  and  as  popular  as  those  of  the  Germans, 
which  they  generally  resembled.  Like  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,    the    Scandinavians    chose   their   kings    from 


Free  insti- 
tutions of 
the  Danes. 


*  History  of  Normandy  and  England,  vol.  i.  p.  319. 
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among  certain  families,  which  were   believed    to   be     chap. 
descended  from  Odin.     The  free  warriors  of  the  State       __1 
assembled  at  the  Tings  (as  the  popular  assemblies  for   80°— 837- 
both  elective  and  judicial  purposes  were  called),  se- 
lected or  confirmed  the  new  sovereign,  who  was  then 
elevated  on  the  shields  of  the  noblest  warriors,  amid 
the  clash  of  arms  and  approving  shouts  of  the  people. 
The  king  was  regarded  as  the  natural  leader  of  the 
national  force  on  great  occasions,  but  the  independent     • 
warriors,  who  had  given  him  his  title,  often  thought 
fit  to  follow  chiefs  of  their  own  choice  on  particular 
expeditions.     Without  the  consent  of  the  assembled 
freemen  in  the  Ting,  the  king  could  not  make  a  law, 
or  levy  a  tax,  or  raise  an  army.     Besides  these  general 
assemblies,  each  Scandinavian  State  had  its  meetings 
of  the  freemen  of  each  district  for  matters  of  local 
self-government ;  and  each  State  was  for  this  purpose 
subdivided  into  hserads,  or  hundreds,  identical  probably 
in  their  nature  with  the  hundreds  of  the  primitive 
Germans,  which  have  been  already  described.*      As 
brave  on  land  as  was  his  Teutonic  kinsman,  the  Danet 
far  surpassed  the  Teuton  in  adventurous  love  of  the 
sea,  and  in  boldness  of  maritime  enterprise,  sometimes 
as  a  merchant  or  peaceful  colonist,  but  more  frequently 
as  a  plunderer  and  a  conqueror.     Led  by  their  Sea-  Danish 
Kings,  younger   sons  of  royal  houses,  whose   palace  anlTcon-6*8 
was  the  battle-ship,  and  whose  heritage  the  sea,  the  *uerors- 
Scandinavian   warriors   swept   every   European  coast 
during  the   ninth   and  tenth   centuries,  often  fixing 
themselves  as  lords  and   masters   on   the   fair  lands 
which  they  had  overrun :  and  it  is  up  to  them  that 


*  See  supra,  p.  92. 

f  For  dealing  with,  these  times  I  follow  the  common  practice  of  using1 
the  words  "Dane"  or  "Northman"  as  synonymous  with  "Scandi- 
navian." 
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many  a  royal  and  noble  pedigree  in  almost  every  part 
of  Europe  still  is  traced. 

They  clung  to  the  martial  creed  of  Odin  with  even 
fiercer  enthusiasm  than  the  primitive  Anglo-Saxons 
had  once  displayed.  War,  especially  war  by  sea,  was 
the  favourite  occupation  in  which  a  Danish  freeman 
sought  to  live,  and  in  which  he  prayed  to  die. 

But  it  would  be  grossly  erroneous  to  suppose  that 
ferocious  valour  was  the  only  merit  of  the  Danes ;  and 
that  their  armies  were  mere  bands  of  barbarous  buc- 
caneers. Women  in  Scandinavia  were  regarded  with 
honour,  and  often  with  chivalrous  devotion.  The 
country's  laws,  as  freely  administered  by  freemen  to- 
wards freemen,  were  generally  respected  and  obeyed. 
The  Danish  warrior  delighted  in  poetry,4'"  and  held  in 
high  esteem  both  the  minstrel's  art  and  the  minstrel's 
person.  The  skilful  miner  and  the  dexterous  worker 
in  metals  were  highly  valued  by  him ;  but  the  able 
shipwright  ranked  higher  still.  Laws  were  established 
for  the  protection  of  merchant  vessels.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Danish  settlements  in  Ireland,  at  Dublin, 
Waterford,  and  other  sea-ports,  were  the  seats  of  im- 
portant commerce ;  and  there  is  proof  that  Scandi- 
navian traders  carried  on  an  extensive  traffic  with  the 
far  East,  through  Eussia,  and  the  great  rivers  of 
central  Asia.t  We  read  of  the  Danes  appearing  in 
England  and  in  France  only  as  destroyers  and  con- 
querors :  but  we  must  remember  that  our  information 


*  The  most  vaunted  accomplishments  of  a  Scandinavian  hero  were : — 
that  he  should  sit  a  horse  well,  that  he  should  skate,  should  be  a  marksman 
with  the  bow,  that  he  should  be  a  good  oarsman,  a  skilful  smith,  a  hard 
drinker,  and  a  poet. 

f  For  further  information  as  to  the  Danes,  see  Crighton's  Scandinavia, 
vol.  i.  chap.  iv. ;  Warsaae  on  the  Danes  and  Northmen  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland ;  Mr.  Laing's  translation  and  edition  of  Snorre  Sturrleson ;  and 
an  article  (by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave)  in  the  75th  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  on  the  Ancient  Law  Courts  in  England. 
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as  to  the  deeds  of  the  Danes  in  these  countries  is     chap. 
derived  almost  exclusively  from  monkish  chroniclers.       *y* 
The  full  storm  of  Danish  warfare  was  let  loose  with    80°— 837. 
all  its  horrors  on  the  monasteries  and  similar  institu- 
tions; and  the  terrified  ecclesiastics,  though  they  would 
know  too  well  the  slaughter  and  spoliation  wrought  by 
the  pagan  pirates,  would  have  little  means  for  ascer- 
taining, and  less  zeal  for  recording,  what  the  Dane  may 
have  done  in  other  parts  of  the  land  as  a  trader,  as  an 
artificer,  as  an  explorer. 

Still,  after  every  possible  allowance  for  probably 
accompanying  advantages,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
inroads  of  the  Danes  into  Saxon  England  caused  an 
almost  incalculable  amount  of  misery  and  waste.  Their 
first  recorded  attack  upon  this  island  was  in  787.  For 
about  forty  years  after  that  date  their  plunderings  here 
were  not  frequent  nor  important;  but,  during  the  last  five 
years  of  Egberts  reign,  almost  all  the  annals  mention 
a  battle  with  the  Danes;  and  the  narrative  of  what  the 
Saxons  suffered  from  them,  makes  up  the  greater  part 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicles  thenceforth  (with  brief 
intermissions)  until  the  year  1066,  when  our  last  Saxon 
king,  Harold,  destroyed  the  last  army  of  Scandinavian 
invaders  at  Stamford  Bridge,  a  few  weeks  before  he 
himself  perished  at  Hastings. 

The  Danes  not  only  fought  and  generally  conquered  Danish 
here  for  more  than  two  centuries,  but  they  also  settled  on  Eng- 
here  in  far  greater  numbers,  and  have  influenced  our   and* 
national  career  to  a  far  higher  degree,  than  has  gene- 
rally been  observed.     It  was  especially  in  our  north- 
eastern counties  that  the  Danish  population  was  thickly 
planted,  and  displaced  the  Saxon.     The  philologist  can 
point  out,  with  singular  accuracy,  the  parts  of  this 
island  where  the  Danish  occupancy  was  strongest.    The 
enduring  proofs  of  it  are  the  variations  from  the  Anglo- 
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Saxon  forms  in  the  terminations  of  the  names  of  places 
and  persons."*  There  is  much  in  our  Scandinavian 
ancestry  to  be  proud  of ;  and  we  owe  to  it,  probably, 
much  of  our  love  for  a  seafaring  life,  of  the  propensity 
to  adventurous  voyaging  and  distant  colonisation,  and 
of  that  commercial  activity,  as  well  as  of  that  pre- 
eminence in  maritime  warfare,  which  are  such  remark- 
able and  such  valuable  characteristics  of  our  English 
nation. 

Egbert  made  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  Danes, 
and  generally  succeeded  in  repelling  their  attacks  upon 
England  during  his  reign,  though  he  more  than  once 
suffered  defeat  in  his  encounters  with  these  new  ene- 
mies. His  son  and  successor,  Ethelwulf  (837 — 858), 
strove,  on  the  whole,  well  against  them ;  but  their 
incursions  grew  more  and  more  frequent;  and  in  855 
a  Danish  host,  instead  of  returning  to  Scandinavia  with 
their  plunder  after  a  brief  foray,  took  possession  of  the 
Isle  of  Sheppy,  where  they  passed  the  winter.  From 
this  time  forth  the  Danish  leaders  sought  to  effect  per- 
manent conquests  in  our  island,  as  well  as  to  slay  and 
spoil  the  Saxons,  though  the  savage  spirit  of  their  war- 
fare was  long  unabated. 

Ethelwulf  s  four  sons  reigned  in  succession  after 
him.  The  first  three — Ethelbald,  Ethelbert,  and 
Ethelred — struggled  with  varying  but  mostly  evil 
fortune  against  the  invaders.  It  was  reserved  for 
Ethelwulf  s  fourth  son — King  Alfred — to  rescue  his 
countrymen  from  utter  destruction,  and  to  win  pros- 
perity and  glory  for  Saxon  England. 

It  is  with  just  pride  and  rational  pleasure  that  we 

*  The  termination  in  by  of  compound  names  of  places,  marks  Danish 
predominance.  E.  g.  Derby,  Grimsby,  Ormsby.  The  Saxon  (or  German) 
termination  would  be  ton.  The  termination  son  to  names  of  persons, 
as  in  Adamson,  Nelson  (i.e.,  NieVs  son),  is  supposed  to  show  a  Danish 
pedigree. 
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pause  to  contemplate  this  early  hero  of  our  race,  the  chap. 
best  and  bravest  man  that  ever  wore   a   crown,  the      _^_ 

noblest  and  the  purest  of  the  long  train  of  England's  849—855. 

worthies.     Alfred  the  Great  was  born  at  Wantage,  in  ...  . 

t>   '  Alfred 

Berkshire,  on  the  29th  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  England's 
Lord  849.  His  mother  was  named  Osburga,  and  the 
old  chroniclers  describe  her  as  "  a  religious  woman, 
noble  both  by  birth  and  by  nature."  He  was  the 
youngest  of  King  Ethelwulf  's  and  Osburga's  children, 
but  at  a  very  early  age  he  was  distinguished  as  a  child 
of  promise  above  his  brethren.  A  story  is  told  of  him  Alfred's 
by  some  of  his  biographers,  which  proves  how  soon  his 
inquiring  and  persevering  disposition  manifested  itself. 
He  had  grown  up  to  about  six  years  old  without  hav- 
ing been  taught  his  letters.  But  one  day  he  and  his 
brothers  were  playing  round  their  mother,  who  was 
reading  a  book  of  Saxon  poems.  The  volume  was 
richly  ornamented,  and  the  initial  letters  of  its  pages 
were  illuminated  and  brilliantly  coloured.  The 
beauty  of  the  book  caught  the  children's  attention, 
and  Osburga  held  it  out  for  them  to  look  at,  and 
said  : 

"  Whichever  of  you  children  will  first  learn  by  heart 
what  is  written  here,  and  repeat  it  to  me,  shall  have 
the  book." 

Little  Alfred  stepped  up  before  his  brothers,  and 
eagerly  said  to  her  : 

"  Will  you  really  give  it  to  whichever  of  us  learns  it 
quickest,  and  says  it  by  heart  ? " 

Osburga  smiled  with  pleasure,  and  said,  "  Yes,  I 
will." 

Alfred  immediately  took  the  book  from  her  hand 
and  went  to  a  teacher  ;  who  either  by  instructing  him 
to  read  it,  or  by  repeating  it  over  to  him,  or  by  both 
processes,  enabled  him  to  master  its  contents.    As  soon 
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as  Alfred  knew  them  thoroughly  by  heart,  he  took  the 
volume  to  his  mother,  repeated  the  poetry  to  her,  and 
received  back  the  book  as  his  reward.  This  is,  I 
believe,  the  earliest  prize-book  that  history  mentions, 
and  the  scene  is  also  the  earliest  view  that  we  gain  of 
the  domestic  life  of  an  English  royal  family.* 

While  still  very  young,  Alfred  was  sent  by  his  father 
with  a  splendid  retinue  to  Rome,  and  he  was  there  re- 
ceived with  kindness  and  honours  by  Pope  Leo  IV., 
who  solemnly  anointed  him  as  Prince  Royal  of  Eng- 
land, and  treated  him  as  his  own  adopted  son.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  Alfred  remained  for  a  consi- 
derable time  at  Rome,  and  that  he  was  already  there 
at  the  time  of  a  visit  made  by  his  father  Ethelwulf  to 
that  city  in  855.  Though  a  mere  child  at  this  period, 
Alfred  may  probably  have  acquired  in  Rome  abiding 
influence  and  inspirations  from  the  monuments  of 
ancient  glory ;  and  he  may  have  watched  with  unfor- 
getting  enthusiasm  the  liviug  example  which  Leo  IV. 
exhibited,  in  his  contests  against  the  Saracens,  of 
how  much  the  personal  energy  of  a  ruler  may  effect  in 
rescuing  both  Church  and  State  from  destruction  by 
pagan  invaders,  and  in  reviving  the  splendour  of  civili- 
sation in  a  desolated  and  half-barbarised  community. 

As  Alfred,  after  his  return  to  England,  grew  towards 
manhood,  he  was  actively  employed  in  State  affairs 
under  his  father  and  his  brothers ;  and  when  his  im- 
mediate predecessor,  Ethelred,  was  on  the  throne, 
Alfred  held  a  rank  which  his  biographer  terms  that  of 
"  Secundarius."  We  may  probably  express  its  equi- 
valent meaning  by  saying  that  he  acted  as  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  the  Realm.  The  pressure  of  the  Danish 
arms  upon  England  was  now  rapidly  increasing.     In 

*  There  are  several  variations  in  the  old  narratives  of  this  incident. 
I  have  selected  and  combined  their  most  probable  points. 
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867,  within  a  year  from  Ethelred's  accession,  an  arma-     chap. 
ment  of  Northmen  arrived  of  power  sufficient  to  effect      Hi 
the  conquest  of  the  entire  island,  and  guided  by  chiefs    867 — 871. 
who  seemed  to  have  no  less  an  aim.     The  most  con- 
spicuous for  prowess  and  skill  among  the  leaders  of 
this  great  Danish  expedition  against  Saxon  England 
was  styled  by  his  countrymen  "Gorm-hin-rige,"  which 
means  "  The  mighty  Serpent/'     The  name  Gorm  has  The  Dan isb 

°      J  A  %  serpent 

been   variously   transmuted   by   our   chroniclers   into  nearly 
Gormond,  Codrinus,  and  Guthrun ;  the  last  being  the  Saxon* 
appellation  by  which  the  great  adversary  of  our  great  freedo,n- 
king  is  commonly  known  in  history. 

The  Danes  first  made  themselves  thoroughly  masters 
of  East  Anglia,  compelling  the  submission  of  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Anglo-Saxon  population.  In  the  year 
after  their  occupation  of  East  Anglia  they  marched  into 
Northumbria,  which  also  they  effectually  subdued. 
They  then  turned  their  arms  against  the  central  state 
of  England,  and  after  some  obstinate  conflicts  Mercia 
was  made  a  Danish  province.  Wessex,  which  alone 
remained  unconquered,  was  attacked  by  them  in  871. 
King  Ethelred,  valiantly  seconded  by  his  brother  Alfred, 
fought  with  them  at  Eeading,  at  Ashdown,  at  Basing, 
and  at  Merton.  The  impetuous  bravery  of  Prince  Alfred 
gained  a  victory  at  Ashdown ;  in  the  other  three 
battles  the  English  were  defeated  with  heavy  carnage. 
Ethelred  died  in  the  same  year;  and  when  Alfred  (now  Accession 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two)  was  called  to  the  throne,  so  the  throne- 
gloomy  were  the  prospects  of  the  Saxons  that  we  may  Deep  gioon) 
well  believe  the  statement  of  the  old  chronicler,  who  ofEngland- 
says  that  the  prince  assumed  the  royal  office  with  sad- 
ness and  reluctance,  "for  he  did  not  think  that  he 
alone  could  sustain  the  multitudes  and  the  fierceness  of 
the  pagans." 

His  reign   began  inauspiciously  with  a  defeat   at 
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chap.     Wilton.      Without   entering   into   the  details  of  his 

IV'        campaigns,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  state  of 

872—878.   England  at  this  time  from  the  simp]e  words  of  the 

Saxon  chronicler,  who  thus  narrates  the  events  of  the 

year  a.d.  872  : — 

"  Then  Alfred,  the  son  of  Ethelwulf,  succeeded  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons.  And  about  one 
month  after  this,  King  Alfred  with  a  small  band  fought 
against  the  whole  army  at  Wilton,  and  put  them  to 
flight  for  a  good  part  of  the  day  ;  but  the  Danes  had 
possession  of  the  place  of  carnage.  And  this  year  nine 
general  battles  were  fought  against  the  army  in  the 
kingdom  south  of  the  Thames,  besides  which,  single 
ealdormen,  and  king's  thanes,  oftentimes  made  incur- 
sions on  them,  which  were  not  counted ;  and  within 
the  year  nine  earls  and  one  king  were  slain.  And  that 
year  the  West  Saxons  made  peace  with  the  army." 

The  peace  with  the  Danes,  which  the  chronicler  here 
speaks  of,  was  no  more  than  a  truce,  by  which  Alfred 
obtained  a  short  respite  for  Wessex.  The  Danes  re- 
tired eastward,  and  made  London  their  head-quarters. 
Wessex  was  spared  for  a  few  years,  during  which  they 
extended  and  secured  their  conquests  in  the  rest  of 
the  island.  In  876,  877,  and  878  they  attacked 
Wessex  again.  Alfred  appears  to  have  been  ill-sup- 
ported by  his  subjects  ;  while  the  leader  of  his  enemies, 
Guthrun,  showed  no  slight  skill  as  a  general,  and 
was  zealously  followed  by  his  now  veteran  warriors. 
Guthrun  surprised  and  forced  the  Saxon  lines  at  Chip- 
penham, which  was  then  a  royal  city  and  a  place  of 
considerable  strength.  He  made  this  his  base  of  ope- 
rations ;  and  thence  (to  use  the  words  of  the  old 
chronicle,)  "  the  Danish  army  overran  the  land  of  the 
West  Saxons,  and  sate  down  there ;  and  many  of  the 
people  they  drove  beyond  sea,  and  of  the  remainder 


character. 
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the  greater  part  they  subdued  and  forced  to  obey  them,     chap. 
except  King  Alfred."  IY* 

Some  of  the  old  writers  mention  blemishes  in  872-878. 
Alfreds  character  during  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  Fau11* of 
which  may  in  part  account  for  their  want  of  zeal  in  early 
his  behalf  at  this  season  of  peril.  He  is  said  to  have 
shown  haughtiness  and  impatience,  when  suitors  for 
justice,  and  petitioners  for  redress  of  grievances,  ap- 
proached him.  The  vehemence  of  disposition  which 
gained  for  him  in  the  Saxon  camps,  while  a  mere  lad, 
the  surname  of  "The  wild  boar  of  the  battle,"  and 
which  made  him  in  the  chase  the  keenest  and  most 
daring  of  hunters,  may,  before  experience  and  sorrow 
taught  him  self-control,  have  made  him  hasty  in  de- 
meanor, and  petulantly  negligent  of  the  dull  routine 
of  official  duty.  But  if  we  adopt  all  that  is  asserted 
by  old  writers,  and  even  all  that  is  insinuated  by  some 
modern  writers,  against  the  character  of  Alfred  in  his 
youth,  we  should  find  reason  to  admire  him  the  more 
when  we  take  him  for  all  in  all,  and  review  the  whole, 
instead  of  an  exceptional  part,  of  his  career.  Such 
tales  serve  to  show  that  Alfred  had  strong  passions  to 
subdue,  and  that  he  did  subdue  them.  For  we  know 
beyond  all  doubt  that  in  his  manhood  he  was  pure  and 
gentle  and  enduring ;  and  we  know  that  he  main- 
tained this  evenness  of  soul  notwithstanding  the  fre- 
quent attacks  of  agonising  and  debilitating  bodily 
disease. 

There  is  a  little  tract  of  land  in  Somersetshire  Alfred's 
between  the  rivers  Thone  and  Parret,  and  near  to  Suge^ 
where  they  intermingle,  which  in  Alfred's  time  had 
the  additional  natural  barriers  of  frequent  brooks  and 
morasses  round  it,  so  as  to  be  almost  an  island.  Here 
Alfred  took  shelter;  and  the  spot  is  still  known  as 
Athelney,   which    means,    in    Saxon,    "Isle    of    the 
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chap.     Noble."     A  jewel,  with  an  inscription  on  it  recording 

L      that  it  was  made  for  King  Alfred,  was  dug  up  here 

872—878.  about  17Q  years  ago,  and  is  stiH  preserved  in  the  Ash- 
molean  collection  at  Oxford.     It  corroborates  the  state- 
ment of   the  old  chroniclers,  that  Alfred  made  this 
locality   his   place    of  refuge — sometimes    wandering 
about  in  disguise ;  sometimes,  at  the  head  of  a  few 
devoted  adherents,  sallying  forth  to  despoil  the  Danes 
or  the  renegade  Saxons  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Alfred  in         Alfred,  in  the  subsequent  and  more  prosperous  part 
herd's        of  his  reign,  used  to  tell  his  friends  how  once  at  this 
cottage.       season  he  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the  cottage  of 
one  of  his  neat-herds  ;  and  how  one  day  his  host's 
wife,  who  did  not  know  him,  ordered  him  to  watch 
some  cakes  which  were  being  baked  on  the  hearth. 
The  king,  who  was  trimming  his  bow  and  arrows  at 
the  time,  soon  forgot  his  new  task,  and  was  roused 
from  his  reverie  by  the  loud  rating  of  the  good  wife, 
who  told  him  that  as  he  was  always  so  ready  to  eat 
her  fare  when  cooked,  he  ought  to  have  more  care  in 
saving  it  from  being  spoiled  in  the  cooking. 
The  war  of       The  West  Saxons  soon  grew  weary  of  their  Danish 
denceen       masters,  and  eager  to   rise   against  them.      Alfred's 
renewed,      faults ,  were  f orgotten,  while   his  valour  and   kingly 
spirit  were  freshly  remembered.     More  and  more  fol- 
lowers joined  his  band.     The  war  was  renewed,  and 
in  a  great  battle  fought  at   Ethandun  (878)  Alfred 
restored  Wessex  to  independence.     His  sage  and  brave 
opponent,  Guthrun,  saw  the  prudence  of  securing  the 
ample  conquests  in  the  north  and  in  the  east  of  Eng- 
land which  the  Danes  had  previously  made,  instead 
of  risking  all  in  further   attempts  to  subjugate   the 
Guthrun      southern  and  western  districts.     Guthrun  appears  also 
negotiate!     to  have  appreciated  the  superior  civilisation  of   the 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  to  have  resolved  to  impart  it  as 
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far  as  possible  to  his  own  countrymen.     He  and  his     chap. 
followers  became  Christians,  Alfred  himself  being  god-      _!_^_ 
father  to  the  Danish  chief.     It  was  agreed  that  the   878—894. 
converted  Danes  should  remain  in  possession  of  all  The  Danes 
the  land  to  the  north  and  to  the  east  of  a  boundary  conveited- 
line  drawn  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames  from  Division  of 
the  sea,  then  up  the  river  Lea  to  its  source,  then  right  the  land- 
up  to  Bedford,  and  then  up  the  Ouse  to  and  along  the 
old  Koman  road  called  Watling  Street.     The  ample 
territory   thus    ceded   to   the   Danes   was   called   the 
Danelage.      Some   degree  of   paramount   sovereignty 
over  it  was  understood  to  remain  in  Alfred,  but  this 
was  studiously  left  undefined.     Guthrun  was  practi- 
cally a  sovereign  3  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of 
Alfred's  son  and  successor,  Edward  the  Elder,  that  the 
Anglo-Danes  and  Anglo-Saxons  throughout  England 
can  be  said  to  have  been  united  under  a  monarch  of 
the  House  of  Cerdic. 

Guthrun  lived  about  eleven  years  after  his  treaty  Alfred, 
with  Alfred,  and   during   that   period   England  was  land's 
little  harassed  with  Danish  wars.     The  other  renowned    ar  1Dg' 
chiefs  of  the  Scandinavians, — Eolf,  Godfrey,  Siegfrid, 
Osketyl,   and   for   a   long   time    Hastings, — preferred 
plunder   and   conquest   in   the  feeble    and   disunited 
realm   of   France,   to    an   encounter   with   the    well- 
organised  forces  of    "  England's   Darling,"  as  Alfred 
was  fondly  styled  by  his  subjects  after  his  deliverance 
of  them  from  foreign  oppression.     The  land,  though  The  land 
not  wholly  unvexed  by  marauding  squadrons,  or  by 
strife  between  Anglo-Dane  and  Anglo-Saxon,  had  a 
season  of   comparative  rest :    and  during    this  calm 
the  great  Saxon  King  was  unremittingly  active  in 
strengthening  the  national  defences.      He  built  for- 
tresses at  the  principal  harbours,  and  along  the  other  prepares he 
parts  of  the  coast  where  an  enemy  was  likely  to  dis-  ^faa,inst 
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chap,  embark.  He  took  especial  care  that  the  inhabitants 
1      of   these  places  should  be  supplied  with  arms,  and 

878—894.  trained  how  to  use  them.  Euined  towns  and  cities 
were  rebuilt  and  fortified ;  and  the  highways  and 
bridges  were  effectually  repaired.  While  thus  pre- 
paring on  land  against  war,  Alfred  saw  clearly  the 
importance  of  availing  himself  of  England's  first  and 

He  founds    best  natural  defence,  the  sea.     He  sedulously  applied 

navy.ns  "  himself  to  the  creation  of  a  maritime  force  that  might 
cope  with  the  Scandinavian  Sea-Kings  on  their  own 
element.  In  framing  his  fleets,  he  did  not  merely 
imitate  those  whom  he  wished  to  conquer,  but  he  built 
ships  superior  in  height  and  scantling  to  those  which 
the  Danes  were  in  the  habit  of  using.  A  nation  that 
has  long  neglected  maritime  warfare  cannot  supply 
crews,  as  readily  as  its  forests  may  supply  ship-timber, 
and  Alfred  collected  experienced  seamen  from  Frieze- 
land,  whom  he  joined  to  his  new  levies  of  Saxon 
sailors. 

Alfred  as  a  To  secure  his  country  from  foreign  enemies  was 
naturally  Alfred's  earliest  care  ;  but  it  was  far  from 
being  the  sole  object  of  his  reign.  He  strove  with 
equal  solicitude  to  give  his  subjects  the  blessings  of 
domestic  order  and  good  government.  He  was  a  wise 
ordainer  of  laws  for  his  people  ;  not  introducing  many 
novelties,  but  selecting  and  remodelling,  with  skill 
and  prudence,  the  best  portions  of  the  old  familiar 
laws  of  the  land.  In  the  conclusion  to  the  collection 
of  laws  which  he  issued,  he  says  of  his  own  legislative 
labours  :  "  I,  King  Alfred,  collected  these  things  [the 
decisions  of  ecclesiastical  councils  and  of  the  assem- 
blies of  wise  men,]  and  I  ordered  them  to  be  written. 
And  many  things  which  my  predecessors  had  held, 
and  which  pleased  me,  I  retained ;  and  many,  which 
displeased  me,  I  rejected,  by  the  advice  of  my  wise 
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men  ;  and  commanded  to  be  observed  otherwise.     But     chap. 

IV. 

I  was  unwilling  to  interpose  much  of  my  own,  because  — '- 
we  know  not  how  far  they  may  please  posterity.  But  8" 
what  I  found  existing  in  the  days  of  King  Ina,  my 
kinsman,  or  of  Offa,  the  King  of  the  Mercians,  or  of 
Ethelbert,  who  was  the  first  baptised  king  in  the 
nation  of  the  Angles,  whatever  of  these  appeared  to 
me  most  equitable  I  collected,  and  rejected  the  rest. 
And  I,  Alfred,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  showed  these 
things  to  all  my  wise  men,  and  they  said,  '  Let  them 
be  observed/  " 

Besides  ordaining  good  laws,  Alfred  provided  care-  ^"tratur 
fully  for  the  equally  important  matter  that  the  laws  of  law- 
should  be  ably  and  honestly  administered.  He  was 
patient  and  painstaking  to  the  utmost  in  hearing  and 
deciding  the  numerous  causes  that  were  brought  before 
him  by  way  of  appeal  from  inferior  tribunals.  He  was 
very  careful  in  the  selection  of  judges,  and  watched 
their  conduct  with  unremitting  attention.  When 
judicial  errors  were  committed  through  corruption  or 
malice,  he  punished  the  offenders  with  unsparing  seve- 
rity. Sometimes  the  judges,  whom  he  called  on  to 
account  for  their  wrong  sentences,  excused  themselves 
on  the  ground  of  ignorance  of  the  law.  This  excuse 
met  with  just  and  stern  rebuke  from  the  King,  who 
was  wont  to  say  to  such  incompetent  magistrates,  "  I 
wonder  at  your  great  rashness,  that  you  who  have 
taken  from  God  and  myself  the  office  and  dignity  of 
Wise  Men,  should  have  entirely  neglected  the  studies 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Wise.  Therefore  either  resign 
your  offices,  or  train  yourselves,  as  I  desire,  more 
zealously  in  the  study  of  wisdom." 

English  writers,  who  lived  long  after  the  time  of  gratitude 
Alfred,  have  ascribed  to  him  the  division  of  our  country  t°of  ^fr1eadnd 
into  shires,  hundreds,  and  tithings,  and  have  called  him 

VOL.   I.  L 
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the  founder  of  trial  by  jury,  of  frank-pledge,  and  of 
other  national  institutions.     All  this  is  wholly  unwar- 
ranted by  any  good  historical  evidence ;  but  the  fact 
of  such  traditions  respecting  Alfred's  benefactions  to 
England  growing  up  and  becoming  prevalent  among 
Englishmen  shows  the  veneration  and  the  love  with 
which  the  great  Saxon  king  was  regarded ;    and  it 
attests  a  high  amount  of  real   merit  by  which  that 
veneration  and  love  must  have  been  acquired.     Old 
writers  have  called  Alfred  "  England's  Darling,"  and  his 
memory  was  cherished  by  after-generations  with  an 
increase  of  admiring  affection,  which  made  them  asso- 
ciate every  good  old  English  institution  with  his  name. 
But,  even  if  we  look  only  to  what  is  clearly  and  indis- 
putably proved  to  have  been  done  by  him,  we  shall 
find  enough   to  justify  the  strongest   expressions  of 
national  gratitude.     Besides  his  rescuing  and  his  safe- 
guarding his  country  from  foreign  oppression,  besides 
his  labours  as  a  legislator  and  as  chief  magistrate  of 
the  nation,  besides  his  encouragement  of  commerce  and 
the  enlightened  activity  with  which  he  sought  know- 
ledge of  distant  lands,  and  promoted  communication 
with  their  inhabitants,  he  was  above  all  eminent  by 
his  zeal  for  the  restoration  of  religion,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  learning  among  his  own  countrymen. 
After   the   dreadful   havoc  of  the   Danish  wars,    the 
Anglo-Saxons  had  sunk  far  below  the  degree  of  civi- 
lised splendour  and  literary  cultivation,   which  their 
ancestors  had  acquired  in  the  time  of  Bede  and  the 
other  learned  men  who  have  been  already  mentioned.* 
The  Danes  attacked  with  peculiar  ferocity  the  cathe- 
drals, the  churches,  and  other  ecclesiastical  foundations 
in  Saxon  England.     In  the  sack  of  these  the  only 


*  See  p.  119,  supra. 
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libraries  in  the  land  perished  ;  and  in  the  carnage  of    chap. 
the  clergy  the  only  secular  as  well  as  sacred  teachers      ill 
were  destroyed.     Alfred  himself  has  told  us  that  when  878~894- 
he  came  to  the  throne  "  Learning  had  fallen  to  so  low 
a  depth  among  the  English  nation  that  there  were 
very  few  on  this  side  of  the  Humber  who  were  able 
to  understand  their  church  ritual,  or  to  translate  an 
epistle  out  of  Latin  into  English  :  and  I  know  there 
were  not  many  beyond  the  Humber  who  could  do  it. 
I  cannot  think  of  one  able  to  do  so  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Thames,  when  I  began  to  reign/' 

Such  was  the  intellectual  debasement  of  England  as 
King  Alfred  found  her;  but  before  the  close  of  his 
reign  he  was  able  in  his  own  emphatic  words  to  thank 
God  that  those  who  sate  in  the  seat  of  the  teacher 
were  truly  capable  of  teaching.  The  courage,  the 
sagacity,  and  the  perseverance,  with  which  he  re- 
claimed his  country  from  barbarism  and  ignorance, 
are  fully  equal  to  the  heroism  which  he  had  dis- 
played in  his  warfare  for  independence  against  foreign 
tyranny.  Besides  restoring  and  ameliorating  the  reli- 
gious edifices  and  establishments,  he  founded  schools 
in  the  chief  towns  of  his  realm ;  he  invited  able  in- 
structors from  abroad ;  he  gave  every  possible  encou- 
ragement to  such  of  his  subjects  as  showed  zeal  and 
aptitude  for  literature  or  science,  and  he  strictly  re- 
fused promotion  to  the  uneducated  and  negligent. 
Alfred  was  a  sincere  and  earnest  Christian ;  and  one  of 
the  objects  nearest  to  his  heart  was  that  the  English 
clergy  should  be  a  body  of  learned  and  pious  men. 
But  he  did  not  limit  his  exertions  (as  commonly  was 
the  case  with  even  the  greatest  promoters  of  know- 
ledge in  those  ages)  to  the  instruction  of  his  eccle- 
siastics, but  he  endeavoured  to  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  laity  also,  at  least  of  all  those  classes  whose 

L  2 
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chap,  means  gave  them  leisure  for  learning.  To  cite  again 
IV>  his  own  words,  he  thought  it  best  "  That  all  the  youth 
878—894.  0f  free-born  Englishmen,  such  as  have  wealth  enough 
to  maintain  them,  be  brought  up  to  study,  so  that 
they  may  learn  to  read  the  English  language  at  an 
age  when  they  can  do  nothing  else,  and  that  after- 
wards the  Latin  tongue  shall  be  taught  to  those  whom 
it  may  be  possible  to  instruct  and  promote  to  a  higher 
condition." 

Alfred's  own  example  was  his  subjects'  best  encou- 
own  studies  ragement  to   study,  and  is  still   a   noble   model   for 
writings,      imitation.     Amid  all  his  adversity  and  perils,  he  had 
never  lost   the   fondness  for  his  native  Anglo-Saxon 
literature,  which  had  made  him,  while  a  boy,  learn  the 
ballads  in  his  mother's  book.     In  the  pacific  part  of 
his  reign,  when  he  was  already  thirty-eight  years  old, 
he  learned  Latin.     He  availed   himself  of  this  new 
store  of  knowledge  to  translate  into  English,  for  his 
countrymen's  benefit,  several  of  the  Latin  treatises  on 
sacred  and  other  subjects  which  were  most  esteemed 
in  that  age.     And  it  is  a  fact  characteristic  of  Alfred's 
zeal  to  do  good,  and  of  his  freedom  from  all  vanity 
and  petty  love  of  display,  that  although  it  was  then 
usual  for  learned  men  to  employ  Latin  for  their  com- 
positions, and  notwithstanding  his  own  avowed  admi- 
ration of  Latin,  all  his  writings  are  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
in  his,  and  in  his  subjects/  and  in  our  own  mother 
tongue. 
Difficulties        We  cannot  rightly  appreciate  what  Alfred  did  in 
which  he     order  to  learn,  and  in  order  to  teach,  unless  we  bear 
pursued      m  mind  for  how  short  a  period  he   had  rest  from 

knowledge.  .  r 

foreign  war,  and  unless  we  remember  the  numerous 
occupations  of  his  royalty,  even  in  time  of  peace.  We 
must  also  recollect  the  frequent  visitations  of  agonising 
disease  with  which  he  was  afflicted.     He  alludes  feel- 
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ingly,  in  his  preface  to  his  translation  of  Boethius,  to     chap. 

the  scant  amount  of  leisure  which  he  could  command.      1 

He  tells  us  that  he  had  rendered  the  original  as  894— 901, 
plainly  as  he  could  "considering  the  various  and 
manifold  calls  which  often  busied  him  both  in  mind 
and  in  body.  The  occupations  are  very  difficult  to  be 
numbered  which  in  his  days  came  upon  the  kingdoms 
which  he  had  undertaken ;  and  he  now  prays,  and  for 
God's  sake  implores,  every  one  of  those  whom  it  lists 
to  read  this  book,  to  pray  for  him,  and  not  to  blame 
him  for  not  more  rightly  understanding  his  subject. 
For  every  man  must,  according  to  the  measure  of  his 
understanding,  and  according  to  the  amount  of  his 
leisure,  speak  that  which  he  speaks,  and  do  that  which 
he  does." 

Like  most  of  the  men  whom  we  know  to  have  His 
accomplished  great  tasks  under  great  difficulties,  Alfred  JSUJ"^ 
was  methodical  in  his  habits,  and  a  strict  economiser 
of  time.  He  observed  the  same  scrupulous  regularity 
in  the  arrangement  and  disbursement  of  the  royal 
revenues :  and  in  every  department,  both  of  publio 
and  private  life,  he  trained  himself  to  combine  Order 
with  Activity,  the  two  inseparable  elements  of  perma~ 
nent  success. 

In  893,  within  thirteen  years  after  the  pacification  EenewaJ;©* 
with  Guthrun,  a  still  more  formidable  Danish  chiejf  w, 
attacked  England  ;  and  Alfred  was  summoned  from  hjfe 
kingly  duties  as  a  lawgiver  and  a  teacher,  to  lead  the 
Saxon  armies  in  a  long  and  often  doubtful  struggle 
for  life  and  safety.      Hastings,  one  of  the  most  re-  Hasting* 
nowned  champions  of  the  North,  and  whose  skill  was  the.Scan<&» 

.  naviau 

fully  equal  to  his  personal  prowess,  collected  a  powerful  Hannibaj, 
army  on  the  French  coast  from  among  the  Danish 
bands  that  long  had  been  plundering  the  Continent ; 
and  he  succeeded  in  throwing  this  force  across  the 
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chap.     Channel  in  two  divisions,  one  of  which  landed  on  the 
L      south-eastern  coast  of  Kent,  while  the  other,  under 

894-901.  £1^  command  of  Hastings  himself,  sailed  up  the  estuary 
of  the  Thames.  These  Danes  were  veterans  in  war, 
and  the  high  genius  of  their  commander  made  their 
disciplined  valour  trebly  perilous  to  the  land  which 
they  assailed.  But  the  England  of  893  was  far  dif- 
ferent from  the   England   which  the  former  Danish 

strength  of  invaders  had  desolated.     Alfred  had  given  his  people 

defences.8  superior  military  organisation ;  he  had  revived  their 
old  patriotic  spirit ;  and  there  was  neither  disunion 
nor  disaffection  among  the  West-Saxon  warriors  whom 
he  now  summoned  to  the  national  defence.  Still  the 
war  was  stubbornly  maintained  by  the  invaders  for 
more  than  three  years ;  and  in  the  course  of  it  nearly 
every  part  of  the  country  was  traversed  by  contending 

Alfred's  forces.  At  last  the  better  cause  prevailed ;  and  Hast- 
ings, after  clinging  to  the  land  which  he  had  designed 
to  conquer,  with  tenacity  and  skill  that  have  caused 
him  to  be  compared  with  Hannibal,  abandoned  his 
scheme  of  conquest;  and  the  remnants  of  his  host 
departed  from  our  shores.  It  was  not  permitted  to 
Alfred  to  enjoy  many  years  of  tranquillity  after  this 

His  death  ^ast  desperate  struggle  with  his  old  enemies.  He  died 
in  901,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  mortal 
remains  were  buried  at  Winchester.  History  has  justly 
associated  with  his  name  the  epithet  of  "  The  Great : " 
and  many  are  the  other  phrases  of  affection  and  admi- 
ration with  which  he  is  spoken  of  in  his  country's 
annals.  Perhaps  the  title  most  grateful  to  a  spirit 
so  pure,  so  fearless,  so  averse  from  all  fraud  and  mean- 
ness, must  have  been  that  which  we  find  used  by  one 
of  his  biographers,  the  title  of  "Alfred  the  Truth- 
teller." 

Edward,  surnamed  the  Elder,  succeeded  his  father 
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Alfred  (901 — 925),  and  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  his     chap. 
own  son,  Athelstane  (925 — 940).    Athelstane  was  sue-      ill 
ceeded    by   bis   brother,    Edmund   I.,    called    by   his   901~ 94°- 
contemporaries  Edmund  the  Magnificent  (940 — 946).  Brilliant 
These  three  princes  were  worthy  descendants  of  the  p*gas°f 
Great  Alfred.     They  were  principally  occupied  in  re-  the  Eider, 
ducing  the  Northumbrians  and  East-Anglians  to  effec-  fnd  Ed^6' 
tual  obedience,  and  in  repelling  the  attempts  made  ]J}a^nifi^e 
by  foreign  enemies  to  aid  the  Anglo-Danes  in  their  cent- 
repeated  insurrections.    We  now  find  the  title  of  King 
of  the   West-Saxons   changed   for  that   of  King   of 
England,  or  Basileus  of  England,  as  these  monarchs 
often  style  themselves,  in  imitation  of  the  pompous 
phraseology  of  the  Byzantine  court.    Their  sovereignty 
was  as  vigorously  sustained  as  it  was  proudly  assumed. 
One  great  victory  gained  by  Athelstane  in  937  over  Great 
the  malcontents  of  Northumbria,  aided  by  numerous  Brw^n-°f 
Norwegian  forces,  and  a  Scotch  army  headed  by  the  W- 
Scotch  king,  Constantine  III.,  in  person,  is  especially 
renowned  in  Anglo-Saxon  history  and  poetry.     This  Saxon  ode 
battle,  called  the  Battle  of  Brunanburg  (the  site  of  °   rmmp  ' 
this  place  is  not  now  clearly  known),  is  the  subject 
of  one  of  the  noblest  of  our  early  national  odes ;  and 
the  bold  blood  of  England's  warriors  was  for  many 
ages  roused  to  emulative  daring,  when  the  minstrel 
sang  how  from  the  morning-tide  till  God's  noble  crea- 
ture, the  sun,  sank  in  the  western  main,  Athelstane 
the  King,  with  his  fierce  West-Saxons  and  his  Mer- 
cians hard  in  hand-play,  clove  the  shields  of  the  Norse 
champions,  and  pressed  on  the  loathed  clans  of  the 
weary  war-sad  Scots,  hewing  the  flyers  behind  amain 
with  swords  mill-sharp.      How  of  the  Northmen  a 
bloody  relic  of  darts,  shamed  in  mind,  fled  in  their 
nailed  barks  o'er  the  deep  water  of  the  sounding  sea ; 
while  the  royal  brothers,  King  Athelstane  and  the 
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chap.     Prince,  in  fight  triumphant,  returned  to  their  native 
West-Saxon  land :  leaving  behind  them  on  the  place 
901—940.    0j  carnage  rich  banquet  rare  for  devouring,  for  the 
sallow  kite,  the  swarthy  horn-beaked  raven,  the  hoarse 
vulture,  the  greedy  gos-hawk,  and  that  grey  beast  the 
wolf  of  the  weald. 
Splendour        Athelstane's  reign  is  distinguished  not  only  by  vic- 
eVhsIi       Tories  in  the  field,  but  by  the  successful  care  which 
Court.        he  bestowed  on  the  improvement  of  the  laws  and  the 
civil  institutions  of  his  country ;  and  also  by  his  en- 
couragement of  commerce,  of  literature,  and  of  science. 
The  English  Court  in  his  time  was  the  most  magni- 
ficent in  Europe,   almost  equalling  the  splendour  of 
Charlemagne's  about  a  century  before.    Foreign  princes 
were  sent  to  Athelstane's  Court  for  education.     Ba- 
nished kings  and  unsuccessful  war-chiefs  fled  thither 
for  refuge  and  hospitality.     The  sisters  of  the  English 
sovereign   were   eagerly  sought   in   marriage   by  the 
highest  princes  and  the  first  nobles  of  Christendom. 
His  friendship  was  courted  by  all :  and  he  interposed 
more  than  once  with  dignity  and  effect  in  the  conti- 
nental politics  of  his  age. 
Misery  of         Perhaps  the  lustre  of  this  period  of  the  History  of 
ContSai  England   is  made  more  striking   by  the  gloom  "that 
domSten'     sPrea(i  over  tne  rest  of  Europe.     The  vast  fabric  of 
Charlemagne's  empire  had  been  rent  by  civil  war  soon 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  old  emperor's  strong  arm 
and  strong  will,  which  had  built  it  up,  and  which 
alone   could  weld   it   together.      By   the   memorable 
Decline  and  treaty  of  Yerdun,  concluded  in  843,  between  Charle- 
carioviu-     magne's  grandsons,  Germany  and  France  were  sepa- 
pi^  m"     rated  from  each  other,  to  figure  as  independent  and 
generally  antagonistic  powers  during  long  subsequent 
centuries  of  European  history.      The  reunion   of  the 
crowns   of   these    countries    (together    with    that    of 
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Italy)  on  the  head  of  Charles  the  Fat,  in  885,  was     chap. 
too   short-lived   to   be   important.      The    subjects   of      __L 
that  unhappy   prince  soon  fell  away   from  him   and    901~ 94°- 
from  each  other,  and  chose  separate  rulers  for  them- 
selves.     A  long   period  passed   before  anything  like 
vigorous,  orderly  government  was  established  among 
either  Italians  or  Frenchmen.     Germany  suffered  less 
by   intestine   strife ;    but   every   part   of   continental 
Christendom  was  desolated  by  swarms  of  foreign  in- 
vaders, that  came  from  different  parts  of  the  pagan 
world,  but  were  all  barbarous,  all  mercilessly  destruc- 
tive, all  animated  by  the  fellest  hatred  of  Christianity 
and  the  institutions  of  Christian  civilisation.     All  the  Dreadful 
regions  of  France,  of  Belgium,  and  of  Western  Ger-  tkTsTf  ti.o 
many,  that  lay  near  the  sea-coast,  or  near  the  banks  Daues  and 
of  any  navigable  river,  were  swept  with  fire  and  sword  cens, 
by  the  Northmen,  for  wretched  year  after  wretched 
year.     Saracen  marauders  overran  the  greater  part  of 
Italy,  and  poured  their  predatory  bands  into  Burgundy 
and  Provence.  And,  in  the  tenth  century,  the  still  more  an(i  0f  the 
terrible  plague  of  Magyar  warfare  was  poured  over  Magyars- 
Christendom.     The  innumerable  hosts  of  the  heathen 
Hungarians   first  lighted   upon   Germany,  and   then, 
sweeping  onwards,  spread  misery  and  dismay  through 
the  best  portions  of  Italy  and  France.     In  England 
alone  the  national  independence  of  a  great  Christian 
state  seemed  secure ;  in  England  alone  social  order 
was  maintained  with  tranquillity,  plenteousness,  and 
glory.      These  blessings  were  far  from  being  wholly 
due  to  England's  geographical  position.     That  indeed 
secured  her  from  the  Magyar  and  the  Saracen ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  our  island  had  been  the  peculiar 
object  of  the  Scandinavian  squadrons,  and  in  no  other 
country  had  the  struggle  against  the  northern  destroyers 
been  so  desperately,  so  long  and  so  gallantly  main- 
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chap,     tained.     That  our  early  English  commonwealth  was 

1      not  utterly  beaten  down  and  barbarised  beneath  these 

901—940.  -kria]S)  ku-k  rose  from  them  into  augmented  strength 
and  splendour,  is  mainly  due  to  the  valour  and  the 
wisdom  of  our  three  West-Saxon  hero-kings, — Alfred, 
Edward,  and  Athelstane. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Influence  and  designs  of  Dunstan — King  Edred's  submissiveness  to  him- 
Troubled  reign  of  Edwy — Edgar's  pacific  and  prosperous  reign — Short 
reign  and  murder  of  Edward  II. — Long  and  disastrous  reign  of  Ethelred 
the  Unready — Renewal  of  the  Danish  wars — The  Dane-gelt — The  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Brice's — Sweyn's  invasion  of  England — Ethelred  flees  the 
realm — Recalled  by  the  English — Canute  King  of  the  Danes— Death  of 
Ethelred — King  Edmund  Ironside  keeps  up  the  war — England  divided 
between  him.  and  Canute— Edmund's  death — Canute  the  Dane  King  of 
England — Power  and  noble  character  of  Canute — Peace  and  prosperity  of 
England  under  him — Short  reigns  of  his  sons — Edward  the  Confessor 
king — "Weakness  of  his  character — Power  of  the  great  nobles  in  his  time 
—  Struggle  between  Earl  Godwin  and  the  king's  Norman  favourites — 
Claimants  to  the  crown  of  England  after  Edward — Harold,  son  of  Godwin, 
made  king. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  four  kings  who  succeeded     chap. 
Edmund  the  Magnificent— of  Edred  (946—955),  Edwy 
(955—958),  Edgar  (958—975),  and  Edward,  called  the 
Martyr  (975 — 979),  a  churchman  was  the  most  import- 
ant personage  in  England.  Dunstan,  first  a  monk,  after-  Ascendency 
wards  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  then  a  bishop,  and  finally  ^cdtecrh^ 
an  archbishop,  was  a  man  of  high  abilities  and  mani-  Dunstan. 
fold  acquirements.     He  was  clear  and  uncompromising 
in  his  purposes,  little  scrupulous  as  to  his  means ;  and 
the  austerities  which  he  had  practised  upon  himself 
hardened   him   against  human  affections  as   well   as 
human  frailties  in  others.    He  devoted  himself  to  work 
out  what  he  doubtless  deemed  a  righteous  reform  by 
expelling  the  married  clergy,  by  reviving  the  strictest 
monkish  discipline,  and  by  giving  monks  an  ascendency 
both  in  Church  and  State.    If  the  reigning  king  would 
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assist  him  in  these  schemes,  Dunstan  gave  to  the  com- 
pliant sovereign  the  aid  of  his  own  high  administrative 
genius,  incorruptible  honesty,  and  untiring  energy  in 
the  general  direction  of  government.  This  was  the 
case  during  the  reign  of  Edred,  so  much  so  that  Dun- 
stan was  called  "  The  King's  Commander."  Edwy,  the 
next  king,  opposed  the  monkish  party,  by  whom  he 
and  his  young  wife  Elgiva  (related  to  Edwy  within 
degrees  of  affinity  which,  according  to  the  Eomish 
doctrine,  made  the  marriage  of  the  parties  unlawful 
without  an  ecclesiastical  dispensation),  had  been  treated 
with  coarse  insolence.  The  monks  in  return  stirred 
up  revolts  against  Edwy,  and  put  his  queen  to  death 
under  circumstances  of  atrocious  cruelty.  Edwy  died 
of  a  broken  heart  before  he  had  reigned  four  years, 
and  before  he  had  reached  the  nineteenth  year  of  his 
age.  His  brother  Edgar  restored  Dunstan  to  full 
power,  and  reigned  for  nineteen  years  in  greater  tran- 
quillity and  prosperity  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
had  enjoyed.  There  was  neither  foreign  nor  domestic 
warfare  while  he  held  the  sceptre.  This  was  mainly 
due  to  the  vigorous  measures  which  Edgar's  ministers 
took  for  maintaining  the  national  defences,  especially 
the  navy,  in  the  highest  possible  state  of  efficiency. 
Edgar  was  succeeded  in  975  by  his  son  Edward  II., 
called  the  Martyr.  This  unfortunate  young  prince 
was  murdered  by  his  step-mother  (979)  before  he  had 
reigned  four  years.  Then  commenced  one  of  the 
longest  and  most  disastrous  reigns  of  the  Saxon  kings 
with  the  accession  of  Ethelred  II.,  justly  styled  Ethel- 
red  the  Unready.  The  Northmen  now  renewed  their 
plundering  and  conquering  expeditions  against  Eng- 
land ;  while  England  had  a  worthless  waverer  for  her 
ruler,  and  many  of  her  chief  me  a  turned  traitors  to 
their  king  and  country.     Always  a  laggart  in  open 
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war,  Ethelred  tried  in  1001  the  cowardly  and  foolish     chap. 

policy  of  buying  off  the  enemies  whom  he  dared  not      1_ 

encounter.  The  tax  called  Dane-gelt  was  then  levied  979-ioo2. 
to  provide  "  a  tribute  for  the  Danish  men  on  account 
of  the  great  terror  which  they  caused."  To  pay  money  Dane-geit. 
thus  was  .in  effect  to  hire  the  enemy  to  renew  the  war. 
In  1002  Ethelred  tried  the  still  more  weak  and  wicked 
measure  of  ridding  himself  of  his  enemies  by  trea- 
cherous massacre.  Great  numbers  of  Danes  were 
now  living  in  England,  intermixed  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  population.  Ethelred  resolved  to  relieve  himself  Mafisacre  of 
from  all  real  or  supposed  danger  of  these  Scandinavian  the  Danes- 
settlers  taking  part  with  their  invading  kinsmen,  by 
sending  secret  orders  throughout  his  dominions  for  the 
putting  to  death  of  every  Dane,  man,  woman,  and 
child,  on  St.  Brice's  Day,  November  13.  This  atro- 
cious order  was  executed  only  in  Southern  England, 
that  is,  in  the  West- Saxon  territories ;  but  large  numbers 
of  the  Danish  race  were  murdered  there  while  dwell- 
ing in  full  security  among  their  Saxon  neighbours. 
So  many  of  the  English  local  magistrates  and  the 
other  Saxon  inhabitants  must  have  co-operated  in  the 
massacre,  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  Saxon  national 
crime,  and  not  as  one  of  which  the  king  and  his 
immediate  ministers  should  bear  all  the  guilt.  Among 
the  victims  was  a  royal  Danish  lady,  named  Gunhilde, 
who  was  sister  of  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  and  who 
had  married  and  settled  in  England.  She  was  com- 
pelled to  witness  the  deaths  of  her  husband  and  her 
child,  and  was  then  slain  herself,  imprecating  with  her 
last  breath  the  vengeance  of  her  brother  upon  the 
cowardly  murderers. 

That  vengeance  was  not  long  delayed.     The  news  Vengeance 
of  "  the  massacre  of  St.  Brice  "  soon  spread  over  the  torfeiTof 
Continent,  exciting  the  deepest  indignation  against  the  ^°gn 
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chap.  English  and  their  king.  Sweyn  collected  in  Denmark 
a  larger  fleet  and  army  than  the  north  had  ever  before 
sent  forth,  and  solemnly  vowed  to  conquer  England 
or  perish  in  the  attempt.  He  landed  on  the  south 
coast  of  Devon,  obtained  possession  of  Exeter  by  the 
treachery  of  its  governor,  and  then  marched  through 
western  and  southern  England,  marking  every  shire 
with  fire,  famine,  and  slaughter ;  but  he  was  unable  to 
take  London,  which  was  defended  against  the  repeated 
attacks  of  the  Danes  with  strong  courage  and  pa- 
triotism, such  as  seemed  to  have  died  out  in  the  rest 
of  Saxon  England.  In  1013,  the  wretched  king  Ethel- 
red  fled  the  realm  and  sought  shelter  in  Normandy. 
Sweyn  was  acknowledged  king  in  all  the  northern 
and  western  shires,  but  he  died  in  1014,  while  his 
vow  of  conquest  was  only  partly  accomplished.  The 
English  now  sent  for  Ethelred  back  from  Normandy, 
promising  loyalty  to  him  as  their  lawful  king,  "  pro- 
vided that  he  would  rule  over  them  more  justly  than 
he  had  done  before."  Ethelred  willingly  promised 
amendment,  and  returned  to  reign  amidst  strife  and 
misery  for  two  years  more.  His  implacable  enemy, 
Sweyn,  was  indeed  dead ;  but  the  Danish  host  which 
Sweyn  had  led  thither  was  still  in  England,  under  the 
Sweyns  command  of  Sweyn s  son,  Canute,  a  prince  equal  in 
contin^6  military  prowess  to  his  father,  and  far  superior  to  him 
the  war.      an(^  j.Q  a"Q  q^qy  princes  of  the  time  in  statesmanship 

and  general  ability. 
Death  of         Ethelred  died  in  1016,  while  the  war  with  Canute 
Ethelred.     wag  yet  ^g^g^     Ethelred's  son  Edmund,  surnamed 
Ironside,  was  chosen  king  by  the  great  council  then 
assembled    in   London,    but    great    numbers    of   the 
Death  of      Saxons  made  their  submission  to  Canute.      The  re- 
markable personal  valour  of  Edmund,  strongly  aided 
by  the  bravery  of  his  faithful  Londoners,  maintained 
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the  war  for   nearly  a   year,  when  Canute  agreed  to     chap. 
a  compromise,  by  which  he  and  Edmund  divided  the        Y\ 
land  between  them.     But  within  a  few  months  after   ion— 35. 
this,  the  royal  Ironside  died  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  Canute, 
and  Canute  obtained  the  whole  realm  of  the  English  of  England. 
race. 

A  Danish  dynasty  was  now  established  in  England  But 
for  three  reigns,  and  it  might  seem  that  all  the  efforts  ^h™ve! 
of  the  great  Alfred  had  ultimately  proved  useless,  or  ]^se°ot 
that  at  most  they  had  only  served  to  retard  a  little 
the  season  of  Danish  bondage.     But  a  brief  reflection 
on  the  change  that  took  place  among  both  Anglo- 
Saxons  and   Danes  in  the  interval   between  Alfred's 
accession  and  that  of  Canute,  will  teach  us  to  judge 
differently. 

In  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  but  little  common  changes  in 
nationality  had  grown  up  among  the  Saxon  inhabitants  dbavSns. 
of  England :  and  the  Danish  invaders  in  that  age  came  *nd  in  the 

-i  •/•     •  •  p-i  -i  Saxons. 

from  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  mdependent  petty 
kingdoms,  into  which  Scandinavia  was  then  subdivided. 
We  cannot  see  the  probable  elements  of  any  great  State 
in  this  island,  if  the  conquest  of  it  by  the  then  entirely 
pagan  and  ferocious  Northmen  had  been  accomplished. 
Christianity  and  Christian  civilisation  would,  in  all 
likelihood,  have  been  extirpated  here,  and  the  country 
would  have  relapsed  into  wild  and  discordant  barba- 
rism. But  during  the  reign  of  Alfred  and  his  three 
successors,  a  powerful  and  skilful  organisation  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  into  mem- 
bers of  one  imperial  state  was  effected ;  and  the  civic 
order  and  the  civilising  institutions  so  matured  were 
strong  enough  to  survive  the  calamities  of  Ethelred's 
reign,  and  the  temporary  subjection  to  foreign  rulers. 
Moreover,  the  Danes  whom  Canute  led  were  in  many 
respects  different  from  their  ancestors  who  had  fought 
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CHAP,     under  Guthrun  and  Hastings.    By  the  beginning  of  the 
L      eleventh  century,  the  petty  states  of  Scandinavia  had 

1017—35.  been  consolidated  into  three  powerful  and  compara- 
tively well-ordered  kingdoms.  Christianity  had  made 
much  progress  there,  although  the  conversion  of  the 
north  was  incomplete  till  the  reign  of  Canute  himself. 

gio?yUofand  We  must  also  acknowledge  how  great  a  providential 

Canute.  blessing  it  was  to  England  that  the  first  Danish  king 
who  ruled  her  was  a  prince  of  such  a  character  as 
Canute  displayed  after  he  acquired  the  English  crown. 
Many  deeds  of  barbaric  severity  and  some  of  atrocious 
cruelty  are  recorded  of  him  ;  but  nearly  all  these  were 
committed  before  the  establishment  of  his  power.  His 
rule  in  this  island  was  generally  just  and  humane.  He 
was  indefatigable  in  his  zeal  for  extending  Christianity 
and  founding  religious  institutions  among  his  subjects. 
He  laboured  earnestly  to  improve  the  laws,  and  to 
ensure  their  righteous  administration.  He  gave  liberal 
encouragement  to  science,  art,  and  literature.  He  had 
inherited  the  crown  of  Denmark  ;  and,  after  he  had 
acquired  that  of  England,  he  conquered  Sweden  and 
Norway  in  a  great  degree  by  the  aid  of  English  troops. 
Thus  sovereign  of  four  great  kingdoms,  Canute  sur- 
passed in  magnificence  and  power  all  his  royal  prede- 
cessors, whether  Scandinavians  or  Saxons.  He  chose 
England  for  his  usual  residence ;  and  for  nearly  twenty 
years  his  subjects  of  every  race  dwelt  together  here, 
under  his  firm  and  wise  government,  in  union  and 
prosperity,  the  effects  of  difference  of  origin  becoming 
less  and  less  perceptible,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  element 
of  our  population,  as  the  largest,  acquiring  peacefully 
a  general  predominance  over  the  others,  though  the 
Danish  influences  have  ever  been  important  and 
enduring. 

Canute  died  on  the  11th  November,  1035,  and  his 
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remains  were  deposited  in  the  ancient  burial-place  of     chap. 
the  West  Saxon  Kings  at  Winchester.     Two  of  his        Y' 
sons  (Harold  Harefoot,  1035—1040,  and  Harthacnut,    i°35-42. 
1040 — 1042)  reigned  here  for  a  short  time  after  him  ; 
but  on  the  death  of  the  last  of  these,  the  nation  called  House  of 
a  prince  of  the  old  Saxon  house  of  Cerdic  to  the  throne,  restored. 
and  Edward,  surnamed  the  Confessor,  became  King  of 
England  from  Easter  Day,  1043,  to  the  time  of  his  King 
death,  Jan.  5,  1066.      Edward   was  a  son  of  King  Otmimmai 
Ethelred,  and  had  been  sent  by  that,  sovereign,  towards  J^ratum" 
the  end  of  his  unhappy  reign,  to  the  court  of  the  Duke  a"d  its 
of  Normandy  for  safety.     Edward  had  remained  there 
till  recalled  to  England  by  Harthacnut  in  1041.    Thus, 
Edward's  youth  and  early  manhood  had  been  passed 
away  from  his  country  ;  and  this  foreign  education, 
together  with  his   naturally  weak   and   superstitious 
disposition,  made  him  resemble  a  Norman  monk  rather 
than  an  English  king.     He  had   some  virtues   that 
might  have  partly  redeemed  his  character  in  private 
life,  but  he  was  utterly  wanting  in  the  strict  sense  of 
justice  and  firmness  of  purpose,  that  were  essential  for 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  royalty  which  he  had 
assumed. 

England,    during   his   reign,    was   in   reality   more  Earl  God- 
governed  by  a  few  powerful  nobles,  than  by  the  king,  thenatiouai 
Earl   Leofric  was  ruler  of  Mercia ;  Earl  Siward,   of  j^nst  the 
Northumbria ;  but  Earl  Godwin  (by  whose  influence  kin?'8 

for6i£n 

Edward  was  mainly  placed  on  the  throne)  was  the  favourites. 
most  powerful  of  them  all,  and  was  generally  regarded 
as  the  true  old  English  chief,  and  as  the  champion  of 
the  nation  against  the  foreign  favourites  whom  King 
Edward  brought  over  from  Normandy,  and  strove  to 
make  predominant  in  Church  and  State,  Earl  Godwin 
and  his  sons  were  rulers  of  all  Wessex,  Sussex,  Kent, 
Essex,  and  East  Anglia.     The  best  part  of  England 

VOL.    T.  M 
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chap,     was  thus  in  the  hands  of  this  great  family,  and  their 
_      influence  seemed    confirmed   by  the  marriage  which 

1043—66.    soon  a£ter  Edward's  accession  was  contracted  between 
the  king  and  Godwin's  daughter,  Editha. 

Edward  aspired  to  the  supposed  merits  of  a  monk, 
and  treated  his  wife  with  unnatural  neglect  and  harsh- 
ness. He  regarded  her  father  and  brothers  with 
mixed  fear  and  malevolence.  His  chief  zeal  was  for 
relics,  and  his  only  fondness  was  for  his  Norman  cour- 
tiers. A  fierce  jealousy  and,  at  last,  open  hostility 
ensued  between  the  foreigners  and  Earl  Godwin's 
party.  At  one  time  (1051)  the  king,  aided  by  Earl 
Leofric  and  Earl  Siward,  seemed  to  have  effectively 
broken  the  Godwin  sway.  Godwin  and  his  sons  were 
obliged  to  flee  the  land ;  Queen  Editha  was  expelled 
from  the  king's  house,  deprived  of  all  her  wealth  and 
jewels,  and  imprisoned  under  the  charge  of  the  king's 
sister,  who  was  Abbess  of  Wherwell.  But  this 
triumph  of  the  Eoyal  and  Norman  party  was  short- 
lived. Within  two  years  Godwin  and  the  best  and 
bravest  of  his  sons,  Earl  Harold,  were  again  in  England, 
and  were  joined  by  such  large  forces  of  the  English, 
that  the  king  was  obliged  to  accede  to  their  demands, 
that  a  great  council  should  be  summoned  to  decide 
between  them  and  their  enemies.  In  this  assembly 
the  adherents  of  Earl  Godwin  carried  all  before  them. 
The  old  earl  and  his  sons  were  restored  to  their 
honours  and  possessions ;  Queen  Editha  was  recalled 
to  the  palace ;  and  the  king's  Norman  favourites  were 

strong  posi-  declared  outlaws.  Earl  Godwin  died  soon  after  this, 
but  his  son  Harold  now  stood  forward  as  head  of  their 
house,  with  still  greater  power  and  popularity  than  his 
father  had  ever  enjoyed.  The  guilt  of  much  fraud  and 
violence,  and  the  heavy  suspicion  of  atrocious  crime, 
had  rested  upon  Godwin,  but  Harold  was  free  from  all 
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reproach.     His  victories  over  the  Welsh  (1055  and     chap. 
1063)  increased  his  reputation  and  authority,  and  the      Jj_ 
deaths  of  his  father's  ancient  competitors,  Earls  Sivvard    1043—66. 
and  Leofric,   left  him  without   any  formidable   rival 
among  the  native  nobles  of  the  land. 

As  the  childless  king  felt  himself  declining  in  years,  Prospects 
he  thought  of  the  miseries  which  a  disputed  succession  of  Succes- 
was  likely  to  bring  on  England  after  his  death,  and  810a' 
determined  to  summon  to  his  court  his  nephew,  Prince 
Edward,    son   of  King    Edmund     Ironside,    who    in 
Canute's  time  had  been  sent   to  Hungary,  and  had 
ever  since  remained  there.     Accordingly  this  prince 
and  his  family — of  one  son,  Edgar,  and  two  daughters, 
Margaret  and  Christina — came  to  England.     Prince 
Edward's  right  to  the  succession  was  unquestionable ; 
and  (in  the  words  of  the  Saxon  chronicler)  he  had 
grown  up  in  the  land  of  the  Hungarian  to  be  a  good 
man.     But  (as  the  chronicler  continues)  "  for  the  mis- 
hap of  this  wretched  nation,"  he  died  almost  imme- 
diately after  he  had  landed. 

The  certainty  that  there  would  be  war  in  England 
for  the  crown,  so  soon  as  the  present  wearer  of  it  ex- 
pired, now  pressed  again  upon  men's  minds.  It  was 
true  that  Edgar,  son  of  the  dead  Prince  Edward  (com- 
monly known  in  history  as  Edgar  Atheling)  was  in  the 
land;  but  he  was  a  mere  child,  of  slight  promise  of 
parts  or  courage ;  and  his  claims  were  little  likely  to 
be  regarded  by  the  strong  and  fierce  spirits  that  were 
watching  each  to  seize  for  himself  the  royal  prize. 
Valour,  sageness  in  council,  popularity,  experience, 
decision,  and  skill,  all  were  justly  attributed  to  Ear] 
Harold,  and  seemed  to  point  him  out  as  the  worthiest 
occupant  of  the  throne.  But  Harold  was  not  even  in 
the  remotest  degree  related  to  the  Koyal  House  of 
Cerdic ;  and,  lax  as  the  Saxon  practice  as  to  observing 

M  2 
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cha.p.     rules  of  succession  had  been,  there  was  no  instance 

v'        (save  during  the  brief  period  of  Danish  conquest)  of  the 

1043-66.    English  having  been  reigned  over,  except  by  men  who 

traced  their  lineage  through  Cerdic  up  to  Odin.     King 

Edward's  cousin,  the  powerful  and  ambitious  Duke  of 

Schemes  of  Normandy,  had  been  in  England  in  1051  :  and  had, 

the  Duke  of  J  °   . 

Normandy,  it  was  said,  obtained  a  promise  from  King  Edward 
that  the  kingdom  should  be  bequeathed  to  him. 
Lastly,  there  was  the  adventurous  and  warlike  King 
of  Norway,  Harald  Hardrada,  whom  the  English  Earl 
Tostig,  after  being  driven  out  from  the  government  of 
Northumbria  for  misconduct,  had  sought  as  a  protector 
and  avenger;  and  who  was  certain,  in  endeavouring  to 
win  Tostig  back  his  old  earldom,  to  strike  boldly  for 
a  new  kingdom  for  himself.  Amid  these  doubts  and 
fears  King  Edward  sickened  and  died  on  the  5th  of 
Death  of  January,' 1066,  a  few  days  after  the  dedication  of  his 
Kjn§  Abbey  at  Westminster,  in  which  his  mortal  remains 

still  repose. 
Harold  Many  of  the  Saxon  nobles  and  chief  ecclesiastics  of 

assumes  the  southern  and  central  England  must  have  been  at 
reignty.  Edward's  court  for  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of 
Christmas,  and  for  witnessing  the  consecration  of  the 
new  Abbey.  Harold,  who  was  on  the  spot,  promptly 
assembled  these  and  other  leading  men  in  a  great 
council,  which  declared  him  King  of  England.  His 
partisans  asserted  also  that  King  Edward  had  on  his 
death-bed  named  Harold  as  his  successor.  Others 
denied  this ;  but  its  truth  was  of  little  moment. 
Harold  knew  well  that  it  was  by  the  weapons  of  the 
living,  and  not  by  the  words  of  the  dead,  that  he  must 
make  good  his  title.  He  was  crowned  and  anointed 
king  on  the  day  after  King  Edward's  funeral.  Forty 
weeks  and  one  day  afterwards  he  himself  lay  dead  on 
the  battle-field  of  Hastings.    Within  that  brief  interval 
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two  other  great  battles  had  been  fought  in  the  land :     chap. 
the  Norwegian  King  had  conquered  in  one  of  them,       Y* 
and  had  been  defeated  and  slain  in  the  other.  1066- 

The  result  of  this  short  but  stern  competition  was  to 
leave  William  of  Normandy  master  of  England.  But 
before  we  address  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of 
that  great  epoch  in  our  history,  the  Norman  Conquest, 
we  may  conveniently  pause  and  survey  the  main 
features  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  and  institutions,  the 
general  condition  of  the  people  in  the  Saxon  times, 
and  the  character  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  and  art. 
We  must  also  consider  who  and  what  the  Normans 
were,  before  their  victorious  settlement  in  this  island  ; 
nor  will  it  be  superfluous  to  glance  at  the  general  con- 
dition of  European  Christendom,  and  of  some  other 
civilised  parts  of  the  world,  about  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Sketch  of  Anglo-Saxon  institutions— Only  their  general  features— Classifica- 
tion of  free  population  into  Eorls  and  Ceorls,  or  into  Thanes  and  Ceorls — 
Condition  of  the  Ceorls — The  tithing,  the  hundred,  the  township — The 
county-court— The  Witangemote — Privileges  of  the  Thanes— Limited 
power  of  the  kings — The  royal  families — The  Anglo-Saxon  clergy — Sla- 
very in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  its  causes  and  character— Administration  of 
justice— Value  of  character — Ordeal— Compurgation — Civil  sects — Eeflec- 
tions  on  Anglo-Saxon  polity — Predominance  of  the  aristocratic  element — 
Dread  of  licence  and  anarchy — Severity  of  laws  to  ensure  order — Our 
language  in  Anglo-Saxon  times — Richness  and  variety  of  Anglo-Saxon 
literature. 

chap  A   GENERAL   sketch   of  trie   chief  features   of  the 

VL        Anglo-Saxon  institutions  is  all  that  can  be  attempted 
449-1066.    here.     But  it  is  a  very  important  part  of  our  subject 
inasmuch   as   the   foundations    of    much   that    exists 
among  us  at  present  were  laid  in  Saxon  times,  and 
also  because  it  is  impossible  to  have  clear  knowledge 
and  sound  judgment  as  to  the  constitutional  history  of 
our  country  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  unless  we 
first   comprehend  what   the   system   was,  which   the 
victorious  Normans  found  in  existence  here,  and  which 
they  changed   and   modified,  but   never   wholly  de- 
stroyed, 
classes  of         The  free  population  of  Saxon  England  (exclusive  of 
the  Saxon     ^e  kings  whose  power  and  position  will  be  separately 

population.  .  . 

Eoris,         considered)   consisted  of  nobles  called  Eorls,  and  of 

Ceorls,        commoners  called  Ceorls.     This  is  usually  given  as  the 

main  classification  of  Saxon  ranks  ;  and  perhaps  if  we 

take  eorl  and  ceorl  as  respectively  equivalent  to  the 
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old  English  phrases  of  "  gentle "  and   "  simple,"  we     chap. 
shall   rightly  understand  the  distinction.     The  Eorls       YI* 
were   gentle-folk,   the  Ceorls   were   simple-folk.     The   449-1066. 
upper  class,  the  Eorls,  are  also  often  called  the  Thanes. 
But  a  well-born  man  in  Saxon  times  was  not  a  Thane  Thanes, 
unless  he  possessed  a  certain  amount  of  landed  pro- 
perty.    The  possession  of  land  gave  him  not  only  the 
title  of  Thane,  but  also  important  political  and  social 
privileges.     It  is  convenient,  therefore,  in  speaking  of 
the  Saxon  gentry  to  call  them  the  Thanes  :  and  it  is 
also  desirable  to  do  so,  because  in  the  later  Saxon 
times  (after  the  Danish  influences  had  become  exten- 
sive here)  the  title  "  earl "  (the  same  word  as  eorl,  and 
as   the   Danish  jarl)    came   into   use  in  the   Danish 
meaning  of  governor  of  some  district,  without  any 
reference  to  the  man's  pedigree. 

The  Ceorls  were  by  far  the  most  numerous  class."5'5"  j^ffi 
They  held  the  positions  now  occupied  by  the  yeomanry,  rural  over 
the  tenant-farmers,  and  the  best  circumstanced  of  the  population. 
peasantry  of  the  land.     It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the   agricultural   population   far   exceeded   the   town 
population   in   Saxon    times  ;    and   when   we    speak 
generally  of  Saxon  classes,  dwellers  in  the  country  are 
to  be  understood.     The  towns  and  their  inhabitants 
will  be  adverted  to  presently.     The  Saxon  Ceorl  was 
obliged  to  be  under  the  protection  and  patronage  of 
some  man  of  superior  rank,  as  his  lord :  and  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  Ceorls  held  their  lands  of  some 
lord  to  whom  they  rendered  certain  services  for  their 
occupation.     Ceorls  of  this  description  could  not  leave  obligations 
the  land  without  the  lord's  consent:  and  when  the  °fth,e 

'  Ceorl. 

estate  passed  to  an  heir  or  devisee,  or  was  otherwise 
transferred  to  a  new  owner,  the  resident  Ceorls  passed 

*  There  were  several  subdivisions  of  the  Saxon  commonalty,  such  as 
"  Socmen,"  which  there  is  no  space  to  discuss  here. 
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with  the  property  in  the  land  to  the  new  lord.  This 
sounds  like  serfdom  or  villeinage  ;  but  still  the  Saxon 
Ceorl  was  essentially  a  freeman.  He  had  a  right  to 
bear  arms.  He  could  acquire  and  hold  property  in 
his  own  right.  If  an  injury  was  inflicted  on  him,  the 
were-gild,  or  compensation  appointed  by  law,  was  paid 
to  him  or  to  his  family,  and  not  to  the  lord.  The 
Ceorl  was  a  legal  witness  :  he  could  sue  and  be  sued. 
He  was  "  law-worthy,"  to  use  an  old  phrase  :  he  was 
"  a  lawful  man,"  to  use  another  old  phrase  that  still  is 
employed  in  our  judicial  proceedings.  The  Ceorl  must 
also  be  considered  to  have  had  important  political 
rights  and  duties,  if  the  taking  part  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  is  held  (as  it  certainly  ought  to  be 
held*)  to  be  a  part  of  political  government.  The 
Ceorl  was  a  member  of  a  Tithing :  that  is  to  say,  he 
and  his  neighbours  of  the  same  rank  were  enrolled  in 
a  little  community  (originally,  but  not  always,  con- 
sisting of  the  heads  of  ten  families),  each  member  of 
which  was  surety  to  the  State  for  the  good  conduct  of 
the  rest.  They  chose  among  themselves  their  Head- 
man, their  Decennary,  or  Tithingman,  who  was  the 
peace-officer  of  the  district.  Also,  under  his  presi- 
dency, they  exercised  a  salutary  jurisdiction  over 
members  of  their  own  body  about  local  disputes  of 
small  value  but  frequent  occurrence.  A  number  of 
Hundreds.  Tithings  grouped  together  made  up  the  Hundred,  a 
combination  for  local  self-government  very  general 
among  all  the  Germanic  and  Scandinavian  nations.  The 
Hundred  had  its  court  presided  over  by  its  own  officer, 
the  Hundredes  Ealdor,  whose  post  has  been  taken  by 
the  High  Constable  of  after  times.  This  court  decided 
cases  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  more  than  one  Tithing 


County 
Courts. 


*  See  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Constitution,  p.  7  and  note. 
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were  interested,  unless  the  important  nature  of  the  case     chap. 

made  it  fit  for  the  superior  tribunal  of  the  assembled      1 

Thanes  of  the  whole  county,  that  is,  of  the  Shire  Moot,  449"10l5Q- 
OK  County  Court. 

The  organisation  of  the  men  of  each  district  into 
Tithings  and  Hundreds,  for  the  purposes  of  local  self- 
government,  is  substantially  an  institution  which  our 
Saxon  ancestors  brought  hither  from  their  original 
German  homes* 

But  there  is  another  institution  very  important  with  The  Town- 
reference  to  the  political  and  social  rights  of  the  Ceorls,     ip8' 
the  institution  of  the  Township  (the  original  in  many 
respects  of  the  Manor  of  after  times),  which  must  have 
been  created  here  as  the  result  of  the  Saxon  conquests, 

*  See  p.  92  supra,  and  see  the  chapter  in  Kemble's  Saxons  on  "The 
Tithing  and  the  Hundred."  See  also  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Con- 
stitution, p.  18. 

Lappenberg  well  observes  (England  under  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  ii.  p. 
327)  that "  In  no  country  are  the  old  German  institutions,  both  political 
and  legal,  in  general  to  be  so  easily  traced  as  in  England,  although  in  par- 
ticular cases  great  difficulties  present  themselves  to  the  inquirer.  Above 
all  things,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  base  every  institution  on  one  and  the 
same  artificially  formed  principle,  but  rather  to  bear  in  mind,  in  the  first 
place,  that  many  centuries  lie  before  us,  in  the  course  of  which  several  of 
the  institutions  known  to  us  have  first  received  their  completion,  and  some- 
times had  their  origin  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  original  institutions  of  the 
conquering  Angles  and  Saxons  result  as  well  from  the  necessities  of  warfare, 
as  from  the  patriarchal  legal  relations  which  again  present  themselves  in 
times  of  peace." 

There  is  a  mischievous  inaccuracy  in  the  common  account  of  Saxon  Eng- 
land being  divided  into  shires,  and  subdivided  into  hundreds  and  tithings. 
Such  language  gives  the  idea  that  the  kingdom  had  an  existence  as  a  king- 
dom before  the  time  when  the  minor  districts  were  carved  out  of  it.  The 
direct  reverse  is  the  truth.  The  German  warriors  who  came  here  formed 
themselves,  according  to  their  national  usage,  into  tithings  and  hundreds. 
Then,  neighbouring  hundreds  coalesced  and  made  up  the  larger  district  of 
the  shire.  Then,  one  or  more  shires  (generally  several  shires)  made  up  a 
little  kingdom  ;  and  finally  a  number  of  little  kingdoms  were  blended  into 
the  kingdom  of  England.  It  ought  to  be  observed,  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
valence and  the  importance  of  the  institution  of  the  hundred  in  England, 
that  the  Anglo-Danes  had  been  accustomed  to  the  same  local  organisation 
at  home.  I  cannot  see  any  substantial  difference  between  the  Scandinavian 
hasrrad  and  the  Germanic  hundred. 
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chap,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  position  in  which  the 
wealthier  and  more  powerful  Saxon  warriors  would 
find  themselves  with  reference  to  their  poorer  com- 
rades, as  well  as  with  reference  to  the  unexterminated 
portion  of  the  subdued  population.  A  Township  was 
the  domain  belonging  to  a  powerful  Saxon,  to  an 
opulent  Thane,  who  dwelt  there  in  his  homestead,'"" 
and  was  Lord  of  the  Township.  Besides  his  slaves  (a 
class  of  the  population  to  be  spoken  of  presently), 
there  were  grouped  around  him  a  number  of  Ceorls, 
some  holding  lands  of  the  lord  on  various  conditions 
of  service,  some  tilling  the  lands  that  were  tenanted 
by  others.  Each  Township  had  its  Gerefa,  or  Eeeve, 
its  elective  chief  officer;  and  the  Ceorls  of  every  Town- 
ship chose  from  among  their  own  body  four  good  and 
lawful  men,  who,  together  with  the  Eeeve,  represented 
the  Township  in  the  judicial  courts  of  the  Hundred  and 
the  Shire.  Each  Township  had  also  its  own  local 
court  for  affairs  of  small  importance.  The  Townships 
were  very  numerous ;  and,  though  they  did  not  quite 
overspread  the  whole  country,  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  it  was  comprised  within  the  area  of  some 
township  or  other.  Frequently  the  district  of  a  Town- 
ship was  the  same  as  the  district  of  a  Tithing.  In  this 
(as  in  other  cases  also)  the  Township  system  of  self- 
government  in  a  great  degree  superseded  the  Tithing 
system.  But  the  Tithings  were  still  kept  up,  especially 
for  the  purpose  of  Frank-pledge,  of  which  more  will 
be  said  hereafter. 

.  We  have  seen  that  the  Ceorl,  if  a  member  of  a 
Township,  was  represented  in  the  Hundred  Court  by 
the  Keeve  and  the  Four  Men  of  the  Township.    It  may, 

*  Some  townships  belonged  to  the  Crown,  or  to  non-resident  nobles,  and 
had  a  Reeve  of  the  lord  in  residence.  But  the  normal  township  was  as 
described  in  the  text. 


THE  WITANGEMOTE.  1^1 

I  think,  be  also  safely  believed  that  the  Headman  of     chap. 
each  Tithing  attended  the  Hundred  Court ;  but  the       YL 
mass  of  the  Ceorls  were  not  personally  present  there.   449-1066. 
But  the  Thanes  of  the  district  had  a  right,  and  were 
bound,  to  attend  in  person  :  and  it  was  from  among 
the    Thanes   of  the   district   that   twelve   men   were 
chosen,  whose  especial  province  it  was  to  make  pre- 
sentments on  behalf  of  the  Hundred  before  the  superior 
court  of  the  whole  shire. 

The  Four  Men  and  the  Reeve  of  each  Township 
within  the  shire  attended  this  last-mentioned  tribunal, 
the  Shire-moot,  or  County  Court.  But  they  had  no 
right  to  take  part  in  its  deliberations,  or  to  vote  in  it, 
any  more  than  they  had  in  the  still  higher  court  of 
the  Witan,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Four  Men  and  the  Eeeve  of  each  Township  attended 
the  Witangemote  also,  but  it  was  only  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  justice  when  the  inferior  tribunals  had 
failed  to  administer  it.  The  presence  of  these  Ceorl 
officers  at  the  Witan,  for  this  purpose,  has  been  termed 
by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  "  Remedial  Representation  ;w  Remedial 
but  no  error  can  be  more  gross  that  that  of  many  [aWD" 
popular  modern  writers,  who  have  described  the  Saxon 
Witangemote  as  a  primitive  Parliament  to  which  all 
classes  of  the  people  sent  members  by  a  kind  of 
universal  suffrage. 

The  Witan  was,  in  truth,  a  highly  aristocratic  body,  The Wi tan: 
in  which  is  fully  exemplified  the  predominant    cha-  crluc  cha- 
racter of  the  Anglo-Saxon  institutions,  as  we  shall  see  racter- 
more  clearly  when  we  examine  the  position  of  the 
Thanes,  the  class  above  the  Ceorls. 

The   Thanes,   the  gentry  of  the   land,  had   many  Privileges 
privileges  besides  the  natural  authority  with  which  ° 
wealth   and   high   birth   invest  their  possessors.      A 
Thane's  oath  in  court  was  considered  equal  to  the  oath 
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chap,     of  six  Ceorls.     The  were,  for  slaying  him,  was   six 

_L_      times  the  amount  of  the  were  for  taking  a  Ceorl's  life. 

449-1066.   i^  Thanes  of  each  shire  pronounced  the  decisions  of 

the  county  court,  which  they  were  bound  to  attend  ; 

and  they  had  also  the  right  of  attending  and  taking 

part  in  the  deliberations  and  decrees  of  the  Witan. 

The  Thanes  were  the  lords  of  the  Townships  that 
have  been  described ;  and  their  local  dignity  and 
power  must  have  been,  practically,  even  more  impor- 
tant than  their  share  in  the  general  government  of  the 
Commonwealth.  But  while  we  observe  the  strong 
influence  of  the  aristocratical  element  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Saxon  polity  and  social  system,  we  must  always 
aristocracy  remember  that  this  superior  bodv  of  the  Thanes  was 

not  a  privi-  J-  * 

leged  caste,  not  an  exclusive  caste  or  a  strictly  hereditary  noblesse. 
«acy.  It  was  an  aristocracy  of  the  best  kind ;  an  aristocracy 
always  open  to  receive  recruits  from  the  ranks  below 
it.  Any  Ceorl  who  could  acquire  a  certain  amount  of 
landed  property  might  become  a  Thane,  and  the 
successful  merchant  could  raise  himself  to  the  same 
rank. 
Local  self-  The  spirit  of  municipal  self-government,  which  had 
o?  thTSs  flourished  so  much  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  our 
and  towns,  island  while  under  the  rule  of  Eome,  was  at  least 
equally  vigorous  in  the  Saxon  times.  The  Burg  (as 
the  city  or  town  was  usually  called,  meaning  a  fortified 
place)  was  organised  like  a  Hundred.  The  Burhwan, 
that  is,  the  men  of  the  borough,  chose  from  among 
themselves  their  Borough-Eeeve  or  Port-Eeeve,  as  the 
head  of  the  civic  community  was  termed.  Every  free 
householder  who  paid  scot  (that  is,  who  contributed  to 
the  local  taxes),  and  who  bore  lot  (that  is,  who  was 
ready  to  bear  his  share  of  local  duty),  was  a  Burgess, 
with  full  right  to  deliberate,  to  vote,  to  elect,  and  to 
be  elected.     Smaller  associations  of  some  of  the  Bur- 
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gesses  among  themselves,  called  Guilds  (resembling,  in     chap. 
many  respects,  the  Collegia  of  the  Eoman  municipali-      _^_ 
ties  *),  were  general  in  the  Saxon  boroughs,  and  did   449-1066- 
much  to  nourish  the  national  aptitude  for  political 
organisation  and  orderly  self-government. 

At  the  head  of  the  Commonwealth  was  the  king,  its  The  king  : 
generalissimo  and  its  chief  magistrate,  but  by  no  means 
its  master,  though  the  latter  Saxon  sovereigns  loved  to 
assume  the  high-sounding  titles  of  Basileus,  Augustus, 
and  the  like.  The  king  could  only  act  in  important  Powers  of 
matters  by  the  advice  and  with  the  concurrence  of  his  the  ltHU' 
great  council,  his  Witan,  which  we  have  had  occasion 
to  mention  so  often.  The  Witan  was  summoned  and 
presided  over  by  the  king.  It  was  composed  of  the 
bishops,  of  the  principal  abbots,  of  the  more  powerful 
nobles,  the  ealdormen  or  earls,  who  were  sub-rulers  or 
lords-lieutenant  over  large  districts,  and  of  the  Thanes, 
who  had  a  general  right  of  attendance,  and  most  of 
whom  must  have  exercised  that  right  according  to  the 
locality  where  each  Witangemote  was  convened.  The 
Thanes  who  resided  in  or  near  the  place  would 
naturally  attend  in  large  numbers  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  those  resident  in  distant  shires  could 
often  undergo  the  then  serious  toil  and  cost  of  a 
journey  for  the  purpose. 

It  was  in  and  with  his  Witangemote,  and  not  other- 
wise, that  the  king  made  laws  and  imposed  taxes. 
Instances  may  be  found  of  arbitrary  acts  of  particular 
sovereigns ;  and  especially  the  Dane-gelt — the  assess- 
ment originally  imposed  in  Ethelred's  wretched  reign, 
by  the  king  and  the  Witan,  for  raising  money  to  buy 
off  Danish  invasion — was  more  than  once  exacted  by 
the  kings  of  the  Danish  dynasty  who  reigned  here,  of 
their  own  so]e  authority.     The  same  impost  was  levied 

*  See  p.  81  supra. 
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by  royal  prerogative  in  the  beginning  of  Edward  the 
Confessor's  reign,  but  that  king,  in  1052,  abolished  the 
tax  as  iniquitous ;  nor  was  it  reimposed  till  after  the 
Norman  Conquest. 

Another  decisive  proof  of  the  limited  character  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy  is  the  fact,  that  it  was 
only  with  the  consent  of  his  Witan  that  the  king 
could  make  grants  of  the  public  domains  of  the  "  folk- 
land,"  that  is,  of  the  land  of  the  people,  as  the  Saxon 
expressively  termed  all  territory,  that  had  not  become 
the  absolute  private  property  of  some  individual.  The 
theory,  that  the  sovereign  is  the  paramount  proprietor 
of  all  land,  was  utterly  alien  to  Saxon  ideas  and 
institutions.  The  land  conquered  by  a  German  tribe 
did  not  become  the  king's  land,  but  belonged  to  the 
victorious  community.  Such  state  domains,  like  the 
Ager  Publicus  of  the  Eomans,  might  be  held  by  indi- 
viduals as  tenants  of  the  Commonwealth  •  but  the  pro- 
perty in  the  land  remained  in  the  Commonwealth  till 
it  was  formally  made  over  as  private  property.  In 
the  times  when  the  Saxon  armies  were  effecting  their 
conquests,  the  process  by  which  a  portion  of  land  was 
allotted  to  each  victorious  warrior,  as  his  absolute  pro- 
perty, was  probably  short  and  simple ;  but  in  the  later 
Anglo-Saxon  ages  the  grant  was  made  by  charter  (boc), 
whence  land  of  this  kind — land  that  was  made  a  man's 
own  absolute  private  property — was  termed  Boc-land, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Folc-land,  which  still  re- 
mained the  property  of  the  collective  people. 

The  Witan  appears  also  to  have  exercised  the  power, 
when  a  king  died,  of  choosing  his  successor  from 
among  the  members  of  the  royal  family.  All  the 
royal  houses  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  before  the  con- 
solidation of  the  various  kingdoms,  claimed  to  be 
descendants  of  Odin.    As  Mackintosh  has  observed,  this 
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pedigree  continued  to  be  illustrious,  after  it  had  ceased     chap. 
to  be  regarded  as  divine.     The  extinction  of  all  these 
houses,  except  that  of  Cerdic,  the  founder  of  the  West   449-10<>6. 
Saxon  dynasty,  may  have  facilitated  the  submission  of 
the  Saxons  generally  to  Cerdic's  descendants.     It  cer-  The  king 
tainly  became  a  recognised  principle,  that  the  king  chosen  from 
must  be  a  member  of  this  family ;  and  the  next  male  JJJJJ2! 
heir  of  the  deceased  sovereign  was  usually  the  sue-  the  Asa- 

0  J  sons. 

cessor,  unless  his  tender  age  at  the  time  when  the 
throne  became  vacant,  or  some  other  decided  personal 
disqualification  for  the  vigorous  and  immediate  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  royalty,  induced  the  Witan  to 
set  him  aside,  and  to  nominate  some  other  and  more 
competent  member  of  the  royal  family  as  king.  The 
new  ruler  was  said  to  be  "  chosen  and  raised  to  be 
king."  *  His  title  was  given  not  merely  by  his  royal 
pedigree,  but  by  the  consent  of  the  nation  that  he 
should  rule  over  them,  that  consent  being  expressed 
by  the  vote  of  the  Great  Council,  and  ratified  by  the 
popular  acclaim  at  the  then  important  ceremony  of  the 
coronation.t 

Notwithstanding    these    limitations    on    monarchy  Powers  o( 
among   the  Anglo-Saxons,  the   king   possessed   great  Bmxoak 
power  according  to  law ;  and  his  practical  importance  kings' 
in  the  state  was  greater  still.     We  must  remember 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  of  our  history  was,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  epochs  of  tranquillity,  a  period 
of  almost  ceaseless  warfare,  carried  on  within  England 
itself ;  and  we  know  how  much  the  executive  autho- 
rity necessarily  predominates  in  such  seasons  over  the 
other  branches   of  government ;    and  what  immense 
personal  influence  the  Executive  Chief,  if  he  be  an 

*  Kemble,  vol.  ii.  p.  215. 

f  See  Palgrave,  vol.  i.  p.  562,  and  p.  655.     And  see  in  Kemble,  vol.  ii.  p. 
35,  the  form  of  the  coronation  oath  taken  by  Ethelred  at  Kingston. 
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crup.     energetic  and  successful  commander,  is  certain  to  ac- 
vi  • 
L       quire.     The  Anglo-Saxon  king,  as  general  guardian  of 

449-1066.  the  peace  of  the  commonwealth  against  either  foreign 
or  domestic  disturbers,  could  call  out  the  Fyrd,  the 
armed  levy  of  all  the  freemen  of  either  a  particular 
district,  or  of  the  whole  realm,  at  his  discretion.  He 
could  of  his  own  authority  fine  public  officers,  and  even 
private  individuals,  for  such  neglect  of  duty  as  brought 
imminent  danger  on  the  public  interest.*  He  had  the 
right  of  maintaining  a  body-guard,  chosen  by  himself, 
of  armed  retainers,  on  whom  he  could  confer  nobility 
for  service.  Besides  his  own  private  property,  he  pos- 
sessed, as  king,  large  domains  of  crown  lands,  though 
he  could  not  alienate  them  without  the  consent  of  his 
Witan.  His  right  to  receive  portions  of  the  fines  in 
many  criminal  cases,  and  to  take  for  himself  the  con- 
fiscated chattels  and  lands  of  offenders,  was  in  those 
times  an  important  source  of  revenue.  He  had  the  pre- 
rogative of  pardon.  He  appointed  the  earldormen,  the 
rulers  or  lord-lieutenants  of  the  shires,  and  many  other 
important  officers.  His  own  more  immediate  officials, 
his  chamberlain  and  others,  had  seats  in  the  Witan, 
and  exercised  a  continually  increasing  influence  in  that 
assembly.  The  king's  right  of  naming  the  time  and 
the  place  at  which  the  Witan  should  meet,  must  in 
skilful  hands  have  been  a  valuable  instrument  for 
securing  a  favourable  majority. 

This  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  main  rights  of 
royalty  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  must  be  taken  as 
chiefly  applicable  to  the  last  century  or  two  centuries 

influence  of  °f  the  Saxon  rule.     The  king  of  the  first  German  set- 
tlers here  had  far  less  power.t     It  has  been  already 


the  eccle 
siastics. 


*  Kemble,  vol.  ii.  p.  38. 

f  Compare  carefully  the  chapter  in  Kemble's  first  volume  on  "  the  king  " 
of  an  Anglo-Saxon  state  as  originally  settled,  with  the  chapter  in  the  second 
volume  on  "  the  rights  of  royalty  "  as  developed  and  extended  afterwards. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CLEKGY.  ^7 

pointed  out  *  that  the  new  position  assumed  by  Anglo-     chap. 
Saxon  royalty  was  in  a  great  degree  caused  by  the      _I^_ 
influence  of  the  institutions  of  Imperial  Kome,  which   449-1066- 
were  habitually  studied  and  admired  by  the  churchmen, 
who  were  generally  the  most  important  advisers  and 
ministers  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  and  who  always 
formed  a  very  large  portion  of  the  great  councils  of  the 
realm. 

The  influence  thus  exercised  by  the  Church  in  state 
affairs  was  very  great ;  and  we  may  remark,  as  a  gene- 
ral characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  after  their  con- 
version, the  high  position  which  they  assigned  to  their 
clergy.  The  bishops  and  the  principal  abbots  were 
members  of  the  Witangemote,  important  by  their  num- 
bers, and  still  more  important  by  their  intellectual 
superiority  to  the  general  mass  of  the  Thanes  around 
them. 

In  the  County  Court  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  pre- 
sided jointly  with  the  ealdorman,  and  even  the  hum- 
blest priest  took  rank,  as  a  mass-thane,  with  the  landed 
gentry.  A  large  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  land  Tithes, 
belonged  to  the  Church.  The  obligation  to  pay  tithes 
is  declared  and  enjoined  by  many  extant  Anglo-Saxon 
laws ;  and,  besides  the  right  to  these,  the  Church  was 
largely  endowed  with  domains  for  her  cathedrals  and 
monasteries,  and  with  glebe  for  her  parish  priests.  The 
district  of  which  the  tithes  and  other  ecclesiastical  dues 
were  paid  to  a  particular  local  church,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  were  ministered  to  by  the  priest  of  that 
church,  made  up  a  preost  scyre,  a  parish.  And  by  far  Parishes. 
the  greater  part  of  Saxon  England  (though  not  all)  was 
divided  into  parishes ;  a  division  which  in  after  times 
has  been  generally  adopted  for  purposes  of  secular  local 
self-government. 

*  See  pp.  82,  87,  151,  supra. 
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chap.  Besides  these  various  classes  of  the  free  population  of 
•  the  land,  there  was  also  a  lower  class  of  human  beings, 
449-1066.  wh0  were  m  absolute  slavery.  They  were  called  by 
The  slaves,  the  Anglo-Saxons  "  Theowes,"  "  Esnes,"  and  "Thralls." 
Many  of  them  were  probably  descendants  of  the  con- 
quered Britons.  But  others  were  of  Saxon  race,  being 
either  criminals  who  could  not  pay  the  fines  imposed 
on  them  by  the  laws,  and  who  had  been  thereupon 
sold  into  bondage ;  or  being  guiltless  but  wretched 
beings,  who  had  sold  themselves  into  slavery  from  the 
pressure  of  extreme  poverty.  This  seems  to  have  fre- 
quently happened  during  the  famines  which  so  often 
afflicted  England,  or  parts  of  England,  in  those  ages. 
The  will  of  a  Saxon  lady,  still  extant,  directs  the  eman- 
cipation of  her  slaves  of  this  kind,  and  describes  them 
emphatically  as  "  The  men  who  bent  their  heads  in  the 
evil  days  for  food."*  The  laws  even  recognised  the 
right  of  a  father,  under  the  pressure  of  extreme  neces- 
sity, to  sell  his  child  into  slavery,  but  this  could  not  be 
done  without  the  child's  consent,  after  the  child  was 
seven  years  old. 
Laws  of  The  law  so  far  protected  a  slave  that  a  were  or  com- 

tort'  pensation-money  was  required  from  those  who  grossly 

maltreated  him ;  but  this  money  was  payable,  not  to 
the  slave  himself,  or  to  his  family,  but  to  his  master. 
This  made  of  itself  a  broad  distinction  between  the 
slave  and  the  lowest  freeman.  The  law  as  among 
the  freemen  themselves  appointed  curiously  minute 
tariffs  of  compensation  for  bodily  injury,  from  the  loss 
of  a  finger-nail  to  the  loss  of  life ;  and  there  were  sepa- 
rate tariffs,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  injured  party. 
It  was  not,  however,  in  all  cases  that  the  criminal 
could  redeem  himself  from  punishment  by  a  money 

*  Kemble,  vol.  i.  p.  196. 
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payment.     Some    crimes   were    "botelos,"  inexpiable,     chap. 
save  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  offender's  life.     Among      _^_ 
these  were  treason,  military  desertion,  housebreaking,    4^-io66. 
contrived  murder,  and  open  theft.      It  may  be  ob- 
served, as  to  the  last,  that  all  the  nations  of  Germanic 
origin  regarded  theft  as  a  deeply  disgraceful  crime, 
and  treated  it  with  far  more  severity  than  it  was  dealt 
with  by  Eoman  law,  or  by  the  laws  of  most  other 
nations,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  with  which 
we  are  acquainted. 

A  man  charged  with  crime  had  a  speedy  and  public  Criminal 
trial  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  ;  he  was  also  tried  among  the 
before  a  number  of  the  people,  and  was  not  made  $^lhs 
dependent  for  condemnation  or  acquittal  on  the  caprice 
or  subserviency  of  any  officer  of  the  Crown.  These 
are  very  important  principles  in  criminal  jurispru- 
dence. They  are  among  the  most  valuable  principles 
of  our  modern  system  of  trial  by  jury  ;  and  we  may 
therefore  say  correctly  that  some  of  the  great  princi- 
ples of  trial  by  jury  flourished  among  our  Saxon  an- 
cestors. But  it  shows  much  misapprehension  of  the 
true  character  either  of  things  past,  or  of  things  pre- 
sent, to  assert,  as  many  writers  have  done,  that  a 
regular  system  of  trial  by  jury  existed  here  in  the 
time  of  Alfred,  or  of  any  other  Anglo-Saxon  sovereign. 
An  Anglo-Saxon  criminal  trial  was  conducted  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  members  of  the  Hundred 
Court,  or  of  the  County  Court ;  the  latter  being  the 
tribunal  before  which  all  serious  charges  were  inves- 
tigated. It  will  be  remembered  that  all  the  Thanes, 
that  is,  all  the  landed  gentry  of  the  country,  formed 
this  last- mentioned  court,  being  presided  over  by  the 
Bishop  and  the  Ealdorman,  or  by  the  Bishop  and  the 
Shire  Keeve  or  Sheriff,  who  frequently  acted  in  the 
Ealdorman's  stead.     A  man  might  be  accused  before 
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this  tribunal  either  by  the  presentment  of  the  chief 
men  of  his  hundred,  or  of  his  township,  or  by  the 
appeal  of  the  injured  party.  We  see,  in  this  first 
mode  of  accusation,  the  clear  original  of  our  modern 
Grand  Juries,  but  we  shall  see  little  resembling  our 
modern  jury  trial  as  we  proceed.  When  the  culprit 
was  thus  arraigned,  he  had  to  prove  his  innocence  by 
either  compurgation  or  ordeal ;  but  before  the  trial 
the  court  ascertained  whether  the  accused  was  or  was 
Character,  not  a  man  of  good  character.  If  his  lord  and  two 
other  Thanes  would  come  forward  and  swear  that  the 
man  had  not  been  convicted  of  crime  for  some  stated 
period,  he  was  looked  on  as  a  man  of  good  character, 
and  allowed  to  clear  himself  of  the  specific  charge 
against  him  more  easily  than  the  culprit  who  could 
not  obtain  the  necessary  witnesses  to  good  conduct, 
and  who  was  therefore  considered  to  be  under  a  greater 
presumption  of  guilt.  If  the  accused  party  wished  to 
clear  himself  by  compurgation,  he  swore  to  his  own 
innocence,  and  he  was  required  to  produce  neighbours 
to  swear  to  their  belief  in  it ;  the  effect  of  such  neigh- 
bours' oaths  being  estimated,  not  by  the  means  of 
knowledge  as  to  the  specific  charge  possessed  by  the 
persons  who  swore,  nor  by  their  character,  nor  by 
their  number,  but  by  their  "worth"  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  scale  of  persons,  according  to  which  the  oath  of 
one  Eorl  was  equal  to  the  oaths  of  six  Ceorls.  A  much 
less  amount  of  compurgatory  oath  was  needed  for  the 
man  of  proved  good  character,  than  for  others.  If  the 
culprit,  either  from  inability  to  procure  compurgation, 
or  for  any  other  reason,  elected  to  be  tried  by  the 
ordeal,  and  to  abide  "  the  Judgment  of  God,"  as  it  was 
termed,  the  cauldron  of  boiling  water,  or  the  red-hot 
iron,  was  prepared  before  the  assembled  court,  and  the 
accused  man  in  their  presence  plunged  his  arm  up  to 
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the  wrist  in  the  water,  or  carried  the  iron  in  his  bare     chap. 
hand  for  nine  paces.     He  was  declared  guilty  or  inno-      J^_ 
cent,  according  to  the  appearance  or  non-appearance    4491066- 
of  marks  of  scalding  or  of  burning  within  a  limited 
time.     Such  was  the  ordeal  for  a  man  of  approved 
good  character  :  but  the  man  of  ill-repute,  or  of  no 
repute,  was  obliged  to  plunge  his  arm  up  to  the  elbow 
in  the  cauldron,  or  to  bear  a  red-hot  iron  of  treble 
weight. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  in  cases  of 
flagrant  guilt,  the  criminal  was  allowed  the  chance  of 
escaping  through  the  friendly  perjury  of  compurgation, 
or  through  the  trickery  which  was  not  uncommon  in 
the  management  of  the  ordeal.  On  the  contrary,  the 
slayer  who  was  found,  weapon  in  hand,  near  the  bleed- 
ing corse,  the  housebreaker  seized  on  the  premises, 
or  the  thief  taken  on  fresh  pursuit  in  possession  of 
the  stolen  property,  hond  habend  and  back  barend, 
was  cut  down  on  the  spot,  or  strung  up  to  the  next 
bough  without  delay  or  ceremony. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  the  institution  of  Frank- 
"  Frank-pledge  "  while  speaking  of  the  tithings,  the  p  e  ge* 
small  local  communities  to  which  each  freeman  be- 
longed. The  organisation  of  the  tithing  may  first  have 
been  designed  for  military  purposes,  or  for  local  self- 
government  only ;  but  it  was  used  also  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  from  the  time  of  Edgars  reign,  if  not 
earlier,  as  a  gigantic  engine  for  making  every  member 
of  the  community  put  in  perpetual  bail  for  his  good 
conduct,  or  for  his  appearing  to  stand  his  trial  if 
accused  of  misconduct.  Every  freeman  above  the  age 
of  twelve  years  was  required  to  be  enrolled  in  some 
tithing ;  and  special  courts  were  appointed  whose  duty 
it  was  to  see  to  such  enrolment.  If  a  criminal  charge 
was  brought  against  any  member  of  the  tithing,  the 
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chap,     other  members  were  bound  to  produce   him   in  the 

VL       proper  court  of  justice,  or  they  were   compelled   to 

449-1066.    make  compensation  themselves  for  the  wrong  that  he 

had  done, 
judicial  With  the  exception  of  the  local  disputes  in  matters 

power  of      0f  small  amount  that  might  be  settled  in  the  tithing 

tliG  Thumps 

in  the  or  in  the  hundred,  the  Thanes,  assembled  at  the  County 
CourtJ.  Court,  determined  all  civil  controversies.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  laws  were  careful  and  minute  in  requiring  all 
transfers  of  property  and  other  contracts  of  any  im- 
portance to  be  made  as  publicly  as  possible,  so  that 
when  a  dispute  as  to  ownership  arose,  it  might  be 
decided  by  an  appeal  to  the  memory  of  the  neigh- 
Tnaisby  bours,  and  to  public  notoriety.  Instances  were  not 
twelve  uncommon  in  civil  disputes  (and  may  have  sometimes 
occurred  in  criminal  proceedings),  where  a  select  num- 
ber (and  twelve  was  a  favourite  number  among  all  the 
northern  nations)  were  chosen  from  among  the  mul- 
titude present  at  the  County  Court,  to  whom  the 
decision  of  the  matter  in  dispute  was  committed,  on 
account  of  their  superior  information  respecting  it,  as 
well  as  by  reason  of  the  confidence  which  the  litigants 
felt  as  to  their  integrity.  We  see  here  again  some 
of  the  rudiments  of  the  system  of  trial  by  jury,  such 
as  afterwards  grew  up,  but  by  no  means  enough  to 
warrant  the  assertion  that  trial  by  jury  is  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  institution. 

Much  interesting  and  amusing  information  respect- 
ing the  social  usages  and  domestic  life  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  has  been  compiled  in  several  well-known  works, 
but  the  limits  of  this  volume  will  not  allow  more  than 
fureCUl"  a  very  ^rief  notice  of  them  here.  Agriculture  was 
extensively  though  rudely  practised,  rye  and  oats  being 
grown  as  well  as  wheat,  and  used  as  human  food. 
Barley  was  largely  cultivated,  and  beer  had  already 
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become  the  national  beverage.     But  we  find  also  fre-     chap. 
quent  mention  of  orchards  and  of  vineyards.*     Large      _^ 
herds  of  swine  were  bred  and  fattened  in  the  extensive   449-1066. 
forests  of  beech  and  oak.     Oxen  and  horses  seem  to 
have  been  bred  in  considerable  numbers,  and  sheep 
were  so  numerous,  that  wool  had  already  become  the 
chief  article  for  exportation.  The  sea-fisheries  employed 
a  great  portion  of  the  population  of  the  coast ;  salt 
works  were  numerous  in  the  same  districts ;  and  mines 
were  worked,  though  seemingly  not  with   the  same 
activity  and  skill  as  in  former  times.     Among  home  Trades, 
trades,  the  arts  of  embroidery  and  of  working  in  gold 
appear  to  have  been  most  successfully  practised.  There 
are  proofs  of  Anglo-Saxon  merchants  carrying  on  com- 
merce in  many  cities  of  France  and  in  Italy.  There  was 
also  considerable  traffic  with  Ireland,  with  Flanders, 
with  many  of  the  German  towns,  with  the  Scandi- 
navian kingdoms,  and   even  with  Iceland.      Foreign  Commerce, 
merchants,  while  resident  here,  were  under  the  special 
protection   of  the   king.      Chester,  Bristol,  Pevensey, 
Hythe,  Dover,  Sandwich,  and,  above  all,  London,  are 
among  the  places  mentioned  as  most  resorted  to  for 
commercial  purposes. 

There  is  only  one  other  point  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Honour  to 
national  character,  as  evidenced  by  the  manners  and  women- 
customs  of  the  people,  which  we  can  pause  to  notice, 
but  it  is  a  very  important  one.     It  is  the  great  and 
general  respect  paid  to  women.      This  is   proved  to 
some  extent  by  the  laws  and  judicial  records,  which 

*  "  It  seems  needless  to  explain  this  extensive  cultivation  of  the  vine  in 
England,  by  attributing  to  it  a  greater  mildness  of  climate  at  that  period, 
or  to  a  change  in  the  soil  caused  by  constant  tillage.  It  is  enough  to  call 
to  mind  that  here,  as  in  other  northern  countries,  among  others  the  mark  of 
Brandenburg,  where  the  vine  is  said  to  have  formerly  flourished,  much 
rougher  and  sourer  wines  were  drunk  not  long  ago,  than  those  now  in  use, 
either  mingled  with  sweet  ingredients  or  made  into  various  preparations." 
— Lappenberg,  vol.  ii.  p.  360. 
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chap,  show  that  a  woman  could  hold  lands  and  other  pro- 
VL  perty,  and  that  she  could  bequeath  them  and  deal 
449-10C6.  w^h  them  as  freely  as  a  man  could  deal  with  his. 
But  it  is  proved  in  a  far  higher  degree  by  the  nume- 
rous drawings  and  illuminations  to  be  found  in  the 
old  manuscripts,  and  which  represent  scenes  of  out- 
door and  indoor  common  life.  We  find  in  them  no 
signs  of  the  women  of  the  household  being  treated  as 
the  inferiors  of  the  men.  Both  sexes  are  seated  toge- 
ther at  meals,  both  appear  assembled  together  at  fes- 
tivals.* The  Saxon  lady,  Hlsefdige,  stands  by  the  side 
of  the  lord,  Hlaford,  of  the  mansion,  while  they  dis- 
tribute bread  to  their  poor  retainers.  And,  what  is 
equally  significant  of  national  good  feeling  and  true 
civilisation  in  a  people,  it  is  clear  that  women  were 
not  employed  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  labo- 
rious duties  of  agriculture,  or  generally  in  any  out- 
door occupation. 
Saxon  Qne  subject  yet  commands  our   attention.     What 

and  liter*-  was  the  state  of  the  language  and  the  literature  of  our 
country  in  Saxon  times  ?  We  are  irresistibly  drawn 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  be- 
cause it  is  essentially  our  own  language ;  and  also 
because  it  is  a  language  which  is  now  overspreading 
the  world  more  than  ever  was  done  before  by  any 
other  language  ancient  or  modern,  f  It  may  also  be 
observed  that  ours  is  the  only  modern  language  which, 
at  so  early  a  period  of  its  existence  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  stage  of  English,  developed  a  literature  not 
consisting  of  mere  ballads  and  legal  formulas,  but  a 

*  See  Pictorial  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  book  iv.  chaps.  2  and  4. 

f  We  may  cite  as  to  this  the  testimony  of  the  great  German  phi- 
lologist, Grimm.  "The  English  language  may  with  reason  call  itself 
an  universal  language,  and  seems  chosen,  like  the  English  people,  to 
rule  in  future  times,  in  a  still  greater  degree  in  all  the  corners  of  the 
earth." 
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literature  both  copious  and  varied,  and  which  even  chap. 
now  well  deserves  study  for  its  own  sake,  as  well  as  _^'_ 
for  its  connection  with  the  English  of  after-ages.  449-1066. 

That  Anglo-Saxon  and  English  are  essentially  the  Raxonthe 
same  language,  though  many  additions  have  been  made  English. 
in  the  course  of  centuries  to  the  primary  Anglo-Saxon 
element,  is  a  fact  in  philology  too  clear  to  require  any 
demonstration  in  these  pages.*  A  common  mode  of 
proving  how  far  the  Anglo-Saxon  retains  its  predomi- 
nance, is  to  take  some  piece  of  English,  such  as  is 
current  among  us,  and  to  note  how  the  number  of 
Saxon  words  in  it  exceeds  those  of  Latin  or  other  non- 
Saxon  origin.  But  a  stronger  proof  may  be  obtained 
by  the  following  method.  Take  a  page  out  of  any 
standard  modern  English  author,  and  try  to  make  it 
a  page  of  Saxon  words  only,  by  striking  out  all  the 
words  of  Latin  origin,  and  introducing  Saxon  equi- 
valents. Unless  you  have  purposely  chosen  a  page 
of  metaphysics,  or  of  scientific  discussion  full  of  tech- 
nical terms,  you  will  be  able  to  Saxonise  it.  Your  page 
will  be  very  uncouth,  it  will  be  deformed  with  awkward 
circumlocutions  and  repetitions,  and  with  ludicrous 
combinations  of  words ;  but  still  it  may  be  made 
grammatical  and  intelligible.  But  if  you  try  to  strike 
out  all  the  Saxon  words,  and  to  replace  them  with 
Latin  or  others,  you  will  find  that  the  subject  matter 
of  your  experiment  falls  to  pieces.  You  may  find 
(though  with  very  great  difficulty)  your  new  verbs, 
nouns,  and  adjectives ;  but  the  prepositions,  conjunc- 
tions, and  other  little  unpretending  but  indispensable 
particles,  will  have  vanished  irreplaceably.  Your  pro- 
cess will  be  like  that  of  providing  new  timber  for  a 

*  The  most  important  points  as  to  the  growth  of  English  out  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  will  be  found  well  brought  together  in  Dr.  Latham's  little  book  on 
the  English  Language. 
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ship,  but  with  the  entire  loss  of  her  nails,  bolts,  and 
all  other  fastenings. 

Poetry  is  the  branch  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  of 
which  the  most  valuable  specimens  have  been  pre- 
served. The  Anglo-Saxon  poems  were  not  written  in 
rhyme,  but  in  short  alliterative  lines,  so  framed  and 
so  arranged  by  the  best  writers,  as  to  produce  an  ex- 
tremely agreeable  and  effective  rhythmical  modulation. 
The  finest  Anglo-Saxon  verses  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Epic  poetry  of  Ceadmon  (some  think  that  there  were 
two  writers  of  that  name),  on  the  Creation,  the  Fall 
of  the  Eebel  Angels,  the  Temptation  of  Man,  and 
other  Scriptural  subjects.  The  passages  in  Ceadmon 
which  describe  Satan  and  his  host  when  first  whelmed 
in  their  place  of  punishment,  and  the  address  of  the 
rebel  archangel  to  his  fallen  followers,  may  well  stand 
comparison  with  the  analogous  passages  in  Milton. 

King  Alfred's  writings  form  the  most  valuable  part 
of  prose  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  Alfred's  works  are 
nominally  translations  ;  but  they  contain  so  much  ori- 
ginal matter,  that  we  have  a  right  to  regard  them  as 
being  to  a  great  extent  the  genuine  productions  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  mind,  as  well  as  the  expressions  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
Alfred's  version  of  the  general  history  of  the  world  by 
Orosius,  and  in  his  paraphrase  of  the  metrical  portions 
of  Boethius's  Consolations  of  Philosophy.  -The  sacred 
literature  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  which  has  been  pre- 
served to  our  times  is  very  copious.  It  is  remarkable 
not  only  for  the  number  of  homilies  and  other  original 
religious  compositions,  but  for  its  numerous  versions, 
some  rhythmical,  some  in  plain  prose,  of  large  portions 
of  the  Holy  Bible.  Certainly  the  Anglo-Saxons  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  less  submissive  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  or  less  prone  to  superstitious  legends  and 
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usages,  than  were  their  fellow  Christians  in  continental     chap. 
Europe.     But  it  is  clear  that  the  people  of  Anglo-      ^_ 
Saxon  England  were  accustomed  to  read  God's  Word   449-1066- 
in  their  own  language  ;  and  that  Anglo-Saxon  rulers 
and  ecclesiastics*  were  diligent  in  providing  the  means, 
and  in  encouraging  a  zeal,  for  this  study. 

*  Especially  King  Alfred  and  Bishop  Alfric. 
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chap.         We  had  paused  at  the  accession  of  the  last  Anglo- 

vn-       Saxon  king  to  the  throne  of  England ;  and  we  now 

870-1066.    approach  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  last 

of  the  four  conquests  of  our  islands.*     This  too  is  the 

period  when  the  fourth  and  last  of  the  great  elements 

*  See  Les  Quatres  Conquetes  de  l'Angleterre,  son  histoire  et  ses  institutions, 
sous  le  Romains,  les  Anglo-Saxons,  les  Danois,  et  les  Normans.  Par  M. 
Emile  de  Bonnechose. 
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of  our  population  was  introduced — when  the  Norman     chap. 
race  was  established  here,  which  slowly  blended  with      _, 
the  other  three  races  which  it  found  here,  with  the  8?o-io66. 
Komano-Celtic,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  Danish,  till 
from   their   union   was    formed   the   present   English 
nation,  such  as  it  has  existed  with  no  further  change  of 
nationality  for  full  six  hundred  years. 

The  Norman  element  of  our  nation  may,  at  first  Difference 
sight,  appear  to  be  a  mere  repetition  of  the  Danish.  Danes  and 
The  original  seat  of  both  Normans  and  Danes  was  Scan-  ^1™°*' 
dinavia.     But  there  is  this  important  distinction.     The 
Danes  came  to  England  direct  from  their  Scandinavian 
homes.     They  were  Danes  and  nothing  else,  till  they 
became  Anglo-Danes.     But  the  Norman  race  had  been  Ear]y 

1-I-.2  career  of 

settled  in  France  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  Rolf  the 
between  the  time  when  the  Norwegian  Sea-king,  Kolf,  nger* 
became  Rollo,  first  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  the  time 
when  his  descendant,  Duke  William,  crossed  the 
Channel  from  Normandy  hither,  and  became  William 
the  Conqueror,  King  of  England.  During  this  long 
period,  the  Scandinavian  blood  of  the  Normans  in 
Normandy  had  been  largely  tinged  by  the  admixture 
of  that  of  other  races.  Rolf  himself  was  a  Nor- 
wegian rover,  who  at  first  plundered  Norwegian  as 
well  as  other  coasts  ;  but  for  this  he  was  banished 
from  Norway  by  King  Harold  Harfager,  about  the 
year  870.  The  bold  outlaw  joined  his  Scandinavian 
kinsmen,  who  were  harrying  Saxon  England.  He 
became  a  chosen  leader  among  the  Danes,  and  formed 
a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Alfred's  great  opponent 
Guthrun.  France,  however,  then  presented  a  more 
tempting  field  for  plunder  and  conquest,  and  Rolf 
became  terribly  celebrated  among  the  Northern  chief- 
tains who  ravaged  that  unhappy  country  so  fearfully 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  and  the  commence- 
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ment  of  the  tenth  centuries.  But  tall,  striding  Eolf 
(Rolf  the  Ganger,*  as  his  countrymen  called  him),  sur- 
passed his  comrades  in  intellect  as  well  as  in  length 
and  strength  of  limb.  He  determined  to  have  empire 
as  well  as  booty ;  to  found  a  State,  as  well  as  to 
command  a  host.  He  and  his  Norse  warriors  took 
permanent  possession  of  the  city  of  Rouen  and  of  the 
neighbouring  country,  parting  it  among  them  in  old 
Scandinavian  fashion,  by  the  rope.  After  a  long 
series  of  wars,  the  French  king  (912)  formally  ceded 
to  Rolf  the  fair  province  which  Rolf  already  firmly 
held,  and  Neustria  thenceforth  was  named  Normandy, 
after  its  new  masters.  Like  his  old  friend  Guthrun, 
Rolf,  on  being  thus  recognised  as  the  ruler  of  part 
of  a  Christian  country,  became,  in  profession  at  least, 
a  Christian.  He  and  his  principal  warriors  were  im- 
mediately baptized,  the  French  king  being  .godfather 
to  Rolf  or  Rollo,  as  the  French  chronicler  terms  him, 
and  also  giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  this 
powerful  new  friend  and  proselyte.  Rolf  had  been 
previously  married  (only,  however,  according  to  the 
rites  of  Norse  heathendom)  to  Pepa,  the  daughter  of 
Count  Berengar,  of  Bayeux. 

Rollo's  warriors,  his  men,  and  his  barons,  who  settled 
with  him  in  Normandy,  must,  like  their  leader,  have 
married  French  wives ;  so  that  the  Normans  in  Nor- 
mandy must,  even  as  early  as  the  second  generation, 
have  been  half  of  French  blood.  This  last  was  itself 
a  very  mixed  current.  The  old  Celts  of  Gaul,  whom 
Csesar  conquered,  had  been  deeply  Romanised  long 
before  Rome's  western  empire  fell ;  and  afterwards  the 
conquering  German  tribes  of  Burgundians,  Allemanni, 


*  In  Snorre's  Heimskringla,  Rolf  is  described  as  of  so  huge  a  stature  that 
no  horse  could  bear  him,  whence  he  was  compelled  to  go  on  foot  and  was 
called  Rolf  (or  Hrolf)  Gaunger. 
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and,  above  all,  of  the  Franks,  had  been  fused  with  the  chap. 
Komanesque  provincials.  Hence  the  Normans  of  the  VIL 
time  of  William  the  Conquerer  were  a  very  composite  912l066. 
race,  into  which  the  Celtic,  the  Eoman,  and  the  Ger- 
man elements  entered  largely,  as  well  as  the  Scandi- 
navian. But  the  Normans  of  Normandy,  from  whatever 
sources  they  had  sprung,  had  long  before  William's 
accession  shown  and  retained  a  marked  nationality  of 
their  own.  There  was  a  decided  and  unmistakeable  Distinct 
Norman  character.  The  Normans  were  pre-eminent  character, 
not  only  for  military  daring  and  resolution,  but  also 
for  their  aptness  for  skilful  subordination  and  steady 
discipline.  They  combined  the  love  of  personal  free- 
dom with  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  self-controlling 
organisation.  They  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  intel- 
lectual as  of  physical  power ;  and  they  honoured 
intellect  as  it  is  displayed  by  the  Scholar,  the  Archi- 
tect, the  Poet,  the  Philosopher,  and  the  Jurist,  as  much 
as  in  its  manifestations  by  the  Statesman  and  by  the 
General.  They  honoured  also  intellectual  excellence 
whenever  and  by  whomsoever  it  was  shown.  They 
were  liberal  in  rewarding  it,  and  in  inducing  the 
renowned  writers  and  teachers  of  the  time  to  make 
Normandy  their  adopted  if  not  their  native  home.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Normans  were  contentious  in  the 
extreme.  They  were  unscrupulous  in  state-craft.  They 
were  remorseless  in  vindictive  and  even  in  precau- 
tionary cruelty.  They  were  brutally  contemptuous  of 
the  rights  and  feelings  of  the  yeoman,  the  trader,  the 
artisan,  the  peasant — of  all  who  would  be  included  in 
what  we  now  term  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of 
society. 

The  century  and  a  half  which  passed  between  the  import- 
establishment  of  Rolf  and  his  warriors  as  masters  of  Jjm«  which 
Normandy,   and   the    conquest  of   England    by  their  intervened 
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chap,     descendants,  forms  an  important  period  in  mediaeval 
history.     When  we  last  glanced  at  the  general  history 
of  Europe*  we  had  occasion  to  contrast  the  prosperity  of 
between      England  during  the  last  years  of  Alfred's  reign,  during 
tiementin    Athelstane's,  Edward  the  Elder's,  and  Edgars  reigns, 
anTthe  y   with  the  misery  which  was  then  prevalent  over  conti- 
Sn™est  of  nental  Christendom.    Some  alleviation  of  this  wretched- 
England.     ness  was  caused  by  the  successful  resistance  which  the 
Germans  at  last  made  to  the  Hungarian  desolators, 
especially  by  the  great  victory  of  the  Lechfeld,  which 
the  Emperor  Otho  the  Great  gained  over  the  Magyars 
in  955.    Soon  after  this  the  Hungarians  were  converted 
to  Christianity,  and  became  an  important  bulwark  of 
Central  and  Western  Europe,  instead  of  continuing  to 
be  its  most  dreaded  scourge.    Continental  Europe  also, 
as  well  as  England,  felt  the   benefit  of  the   consoli- 
dation of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  of  the  conver- 
sion of  their  inhabitants,  and  of  the  cessation  of  the 
marauding  cruises  of  the  Norse  Sea-kings.     But  in  the 
south,  the  Saracens  were  still  active  and  formidable  ; 
and  the  constant  peril  of  Mahometan  invasion  called 
forth  the  energies  of  the  Christian  warriors  of  every 
race   for  the  defence  of   Christendom,    and   also   for 
retaliatory  attacks  upon  the  adherents  of  the  rival  faith 
of  Islam. 
Revival  It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  deliverance  of  civi- 

Romano-     lised  Europe  from  the  Hungarians  was  due  to  the 


Germanic 
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Germans ;  and  the  necessity  which  the  Germans  found 
of  combining  under  one  chief  against  the  Hungarians 
caused  the  new  revival  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  or, 
rather,  of  the  creation  of  "  The  Holy  Roman  Empire," 
which  endured  until  the  present  century,  f  The  rise 
of  this  empire,  its   relations  with   the  Italians,   and 

*  P.  153,  supra.  f  See  Bryce's  Holy  Koman  Empire. 
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especially  its  conflicts  with  the  Papacy,  are  subjects     chap. 
which  must  not   be   neglected   by   the  student,  who 
desires   to    comprehend  the  history    of    England,   or  912-1066- 
of  any   other   State    of  Christendom,  during  an   im-  importance 
portant  part  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Aicts  be- 

Neither  of  the  two  first  leaders  of  partially  re-united  ^pel0re 
Germany  (Conrad  of  Franconia,  912 — 918,  and  Henry  J£de*he 
the  Fowler,  918 — 936),  assumed  the  imperial  title,  or 
exercised  any  power  in  Italy.  But  on  the  death  of 
King  Henry  the  Fowler,  his  son,  Otho  the  Great,  came 
to  the  German  throne  with  a  fixed  resolution  to  revive 
and  enforce  the  claims  of  his  Carlo vingian  predecessors. 
He  was  determined  to  realise  at  least  the  idea  of  a 
Eomano-Germanic  Empire ;  even  if  it  should  prove 
impossible  to  re-unite  France  with  the  dominions  east- 
ward of  the  Ehine  and  the  Khone. 

Italy  had  at  this  time  relapsed  into  much  the  same 
state  of  confusion  and  weakness,  in  which  she  had  been 
found  by  Charlemagne  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  pre- 
viously. In  the  north  a  Lombard  chief  ruled  over  a 
large  part  of  the  Peninsula.  Eavenna,  with  a  district 
near  it,  was  again  governed  by  Greek  officers  sent  from 
Constantinople.  In  Eome,  a  turbulent  populace  and  a 
ferocious  nobility  warred  with  each  other,  with  their 
Popes,  and  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
cities.  In  the  south,  numerous  Lombard  petty  princes 
strove  with  each  other  and  with  invading  Saracens. 
Weary  of  this  anarchy  and  wretchedness,  the  Italians 
looked  to  the  great  German  sovereigns,  who  had 
crushed  the  might  of  the  once  universally-dreaded 
heathen  Hungarians.  In  960  a  solemn  deputation  Power  of 
from  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  Lombardy,  and  from  Great. 
John  XII.,  Pope  of  Eome,  implored  the  interposition 
of  Otho,  as  Imperial  Lord  of  Italy.  At  the  head  of  a 
victorious  and  veteran  army,  Otho  speedily  made  him- 
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chap,     self  master  of  Lombardy,  and  was  crowned  King  of 
YIL       Italy  at  Milan.     He  thence  advanced  to  Eome ;  and 

912-1066.  there,  on  the  2nd  of  February,  962,  he  was  anointed 
and  proclaimed  Augustus  by  the  Pope  ;  and  the  Eoman 
people,  as  well  as  their  Pontiff,  swore  allegiance  to  Otho 
as  Emperor  of  the  Eomans.  In  return  for  this,  Otho 
granted  and  confirmed  to  the  see  of  St.  Peter  the 
endowments  formerly  given  by  Charlemagne ;  ordain- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  mode  of  election  to  the 
Papacy ;  and  reserving  to  himself,  as  Emperor,  a 
supreme  appellate  jurisdiction. 

During  the  reigns  of  Otho  the  Great  and  his  two  im- 
mediate successors,  the  superiority  of  the  Emperor  over 
the  Pope,  of  the  temporal  government  over  the  sacer- 
dotal authority,  was  unquestionable  and  unquestioned. 

Decline  of    After  the  death  of  Otho  III.  in  1002,  the  empire  fell 

the  Irape-       .  . 

rial  and  into  confusion  and  comparative  feebleness :  and  the 
of thePapai  Papal  power  began  to  acquire  the  ascendency.  The 
power.  great  change  in  the  relations  between  the  temporal 
sovereigns  and  the  Popes,  which  was  effected  during 
the  eleventh  century,  was  mainly  due  to  the  genius 
Hiide-  and  energy  of  a  single  great  man, — of  Hildebrand,  who 
mighty  directed  the  Papal  councils  during  the  Pontificates  of 
mikSgthe  Stephen  IX.,  Nicholas  II.,  and  Alexander  II. ;  and 
church       became  Pope  in  1073,  with  the  title  of  Gregory  VII. 

preuomi-  x  . 

nant  over  Hildebrand  resolved  that  the  elections  to  the  Papacy 
should  no  longer  be  dependent  on  the  Emperors,  but 
should  be  conducted  by  the  clergy  of  Eome  alone.  He 
accomplished  this  great  revolution ;  but  it  was  far 
from  being  the  limit  of  the  designs  which  he  formed, 
and  which  his  successors  zealously  adopted.  Hilde- 
brand determined  to  make  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
abandon  all  interference  with  the  elections  of  bishops 
and  other  church  dignitaries.  So  far,  he  might  appear 
to  be  acting  only  for   the  protection  of  the  clerical 
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order.     But  he  went  much  further.     He  formed  and     chap. 
maintained  the  daring  and  specious  scheme  of  esta-      ^_ 
Wishing  the  universal  supremacy  of  the  Pope  over  all   912-1066. 
temporal  authorities,  and  of  making  emperors,  kings, 
dukes,  counts,  barons,  senators,  and  chiefs,  whatever 
their  rank  or  nation,  admit  the  Pope's  right  to  inter- 
fere in  State  affairs,  whenever  he  saw  grievous  wrong 
in  the  dealings  of  State  with  State,  or  in  the  internal 
government  of  a  single  State,  or  even  in  the  private 
conduct  of  individual  rulers.     Hildebrand,  though  not 
yet   nominally   Pope,  was  the  practical  chief  of  the 
Komish  Church  at  the  time  when  Duke  William  of 
Normandy  planned  the  conquest  of  England. 

France  had  been  weak  and  disunited  when  the  Nor- 
mans made  their  settlement  in  her ;  and  she  continued 
weak  and  disunited  throughout  the  reigns  of  her  last 
Carlovingian  kings,  and  those  of  her  first  kings  of  the 
Capctian  dynasty.  The  Dukes  of  Normandy  were  in 
all  matters  of  importance  independent  princes,  though 
they  formally  acknowledged  the  paramount  dignity  of 
the  French  crown.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
rest  of  France  were  similarly  ruled  by  Counts  and 
Dukes,  who  professed  to  acknowledge  the  King  who 
reigned  in  Paris,  but  made  war  on  him  (as  they  did 
upon  each  other)  when  they  pleased,  without  remorse 
or  hesitation. 

Of  the  interna]  government  and  condition  of  Nor-  Condition 
mandy  under  its  Dukes  we  know  but  little,  beyond  j£a„J*" 
some   general   facts.      The  Normans  had  thoroughly  under  her 
ceased   to  regard   themselves   as    Scandinavians  long 
before  William's  time.     They  spoke  the  French  Ian-  Normans 
guage  :  they  adopted  the  French  garb  and  customs,  scan^a^ 
But  though  Normandy  had  its  share,  of  the  wars  and  ]Jc"meand 
tumults  of  those  times,  stricter  law  and  better  order  half- 
were  maintained  in  her,  than  in  the  rest  of  France ; 
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and,  as  a  certain  consequence,  there  was  more  wealth 
and  prosperity  in  her,  than  in  other  French  provinces. 
All  her  Dukes,  from  Kollo  to  William,  were  men  of 
remarkable  intellectual  power;  and  they  gradually 
made  their  princely  dignity  more  and  more  respected 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  But  the  Norman  nobles, 
the  descendants  of  the  free  sea-rovers,  who  had  fol- 
lowed Jarl  Eolf  only  as  a  freely  chosen  chief,  never 
sank  into  the  condition  of  subjects  of  an  arbitrary 
ruler.  It  is  clear  that  the  Norman  warriors  met  in 
council  with  their  Duke  to  determine  all  important 
matters  of  State  ;  though  the  number  of  those  who 
attended  became  gradually  less,  and  it  is  probable  that 
at  last  the  right  of  so  attending  was  exercised  and 
claimed  by  only  a  comparatively  small  number,  by 
those  who  had  wealth  and  rank,  and  who  constituted 
the  Norman  nobility.  The  condition  of  the  peasantry 
of  Normandy,  the  descendants  of  the  old  Neustrian 
population,  under  their  Norman  masters,  was  degraded 
and  wretched  in  the  extreme. 

On  the  whole,  the  century  and  a  half  which  we  are 
contemplating,  the  period  of  the  history  of  the  Nor- 
mans of  Normandy  before  they  became  Anglo-Normans, 
was  a  period  during  which  in  continental  Europe  gene- 
rally the  power,  pride,  and  predominance  of  the  nobi- 
lity, as  of  a  distinct  order  from  the  mass  of  the  nation, 
grew  rapidly,  and  assumed  a  peculiar  social  as  well  as 
political  organisation.  For  the  sake  of  self-defence 
amid  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  both  private 
and  public  warfare,  as  well  as  for  ambitious  purposes, 
each  noble  fortified  his.  castle ;  and  there,  when  not 
busied  in  the  campaign,  in  the  foray,  or  in  the  pil- 
grimage, he  dwelt  in  his  stronghold  with  his  family 
and  his  band  of  favourite  retainers  round  him.  The 
management  of  arms  and  horses  was  regarded  as  the 
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only  occupation  fit  for  youths  of  gentle  birth.     The     citap. 
court-yard  of  each  castle,   and  the  level  meads  that      I^_ 
lay   nearest   to   the   walls,   supplied  training-grounds   912-1066. 
where  martial  exercises  where  zealously  practised  :  and 
the  skill  and  strength  there  acquired  gave  the  heavily- 
armed  horsemen  of  the  nobles  a  real  superiority  in 
battle,  which  must  have  tended  still  more  to  increase 
their  pride  as  a  distinct  class,  and  their  scorn  of  the 
masses,  on  whom  they  literally  trampled. 

The  chase  was  the  favourite  amusement,  that  relieved  Love  of  the 

-,  n     i        -..  n         /»     ,  .  nobles  for 

the  monotony  ot  the  life  oi  these  warriors  m  peace-  the  chase, 
time ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  abundance  of  game  for 
them,  forest-laws  of  oppressive  restriction  and  of  san-  ^sSt 
guinary  severity  were  enacted.  The  fowl  of  the  air, 
the  fish  of  the  river,  the  wild  beast  of  the  wood,  were 
no  longer  free  objects  for  any  man  to  capture  or  slay, 
and  to  make  his  own  at  will.  Death  or  mutilation 
was  the  doom  of  the  peasant  or  other  unprivileged 
person,  who  ventured  (even  in  protection  of  his  own 
crops)  to  meddle  with  the  animals  that  were  conse- 
crated to  the  pastimes  of  his  superiors.  Nowhere  in 
Europe  were  those  primitive  game-laws  more  oppres- 
sive than  in  Normandy ;  and  they  were  the  principal 
cause  of  a  formidable  insurrection  of  the  peasantry 
against  their  lords  in  the  time  of  Duke  William's 
grandfather,  which  was  quelled  by  an  armed  force 
that  captured  the  assembled  chiefs  of  the  insurgents. 
The  Norman  nobleman,  who  commanded  Duke  Richard's 
troops  on  this  occasion,  forthwith  cut  off  his  prisoners' 
hands  and  feet,  and  "  sent  them  back  in  that  helpless 
state  to  their  comrades,  to  check  them  from  such  prac- 
tices, and  to  be  a  warning  to  them  not  to  expose 
themselves  to  something  worse.  And  when  the  pea- 
sants received  this  lesson,  they  returned  to  their  proper 
places  at  their  ploughs."     Such  is  the  comment  made 
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by  William  de  Jumiege,  the  Norman  writer,  who  has 
recorded  this  insurrection ;  and  who,  like  other  Nor- 
man lords,  saw  nothing  but  goodness  and  justice  in 
the  laws,  which  had  goaded  these  unhappy  men  into 
rebellion,  or  in  the  punishments,  by  which  that  rebel- 
lion was  put  down. 

A  life  like  that  which  we  have  been  describing  as 
ordinarily  led  by  the  European  nobility  of  those  times, 
a  life  of  training  and  fighting,  of  hawking  and  hunting, 
must  needs  have  fostered  much  wildness  and  ferocity 
of  character.  The  men,  who  lived  thus,  would  have 
been  more  wild  and  ferocious  still,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  graceful  and  dignifying  influences  of  female 
society.  The  wives  and  sisters  and  daughters  of  the 
warrior-nobles  dwelt  in  the  castles  with  them,  neither 
degraded  into  menial  attendants,  nor  secluded  in  sepa- 
rate apartments,  but  treated  as  honoured  friends  and 
equals  ;  if,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  a  superior  station  was  assigned  to  them  by  the  sen- 
timents, as  well  as  by  the  manners  and  fashions  of  the 
age.  No  European  nation,  into  which  the  Germanic  ele- 
ment largely  entered,  ever  lost  that  feeling,  which  has 
been  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  noblest  characteristics  of 
the  ancient  Germans,  the  feeling  of  respect  for  women. 
In  the  closely-pent  domestic  circle  of  the  baronial  strong- 
hold, the  noble  ladies  of  the  chieftain's  family  were 
regarded  with  almost  superstitious  reverence ;  and  the 
hope  of  praise  from  their  lips  could  stimulate  valour  to 
deeds  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  romantic  daring. 
Within  the  same  sphere  all  domestic  attachments 
gained  naturally  intense  strength ;  and  with  a  pas- 
sionate ardour  for  enterprise  and  adventure  were 
generally  blended  a  deep  love  of  the  ancestral  home, 
and  a  keen  susceptibility  to  family  ties  and  associations. 

The  minstrel,  with  his  lays  of  love  and  war,  and 
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the  pilgrim  from  far  climes,  with  his  tales  of  marvel     chap. 

.                                                                                                       VII 
and  his  sacred  legends,  were  ever  most  welcome  guests      1 

in  the  nobles'  halls.  Many  of  the  high-born  warriors  912*1066- 
themselves  cultivated  "  the  gentle  art "  of  poetry  with 
no  slight  distinction.  But  the  poetry,  in  which  the 
warriors  of  Normandy  delighted,  was  not  that  of  the 
vigorous  Sagas  of  their  Scandinavian  sires.  These, 
and  the  very  language  of  Norway  and  Denmark,  were 
utterly  forgotten  in  the  ducal  court  of  Rouen  by  the 
time  of  William.  Songs  of  the  fabled  prowess  of  The  Lays 
Charlemagne  and  his  peers  had  superseded  the  death-  ^ag^lle" 
ode  of  Eagnar  Lodbrog,  and  the  legends  of  Odin  and 
his  Asa  race.  Much,  doubtless,  of  this  change  was 
caused  by  the  conversion  of  the  Normans  to  the 
Christian  creed ;  yet  their  kinsmen,  who  still  dwelt 
in  Scandinavia,  retained  their  love  for  their  old  na- 
tional lays  and  heroes  after  they  had  abandoned  the 
old  mythology.  It  is  to  French  influence  that  we 
must  mainly  ascribe  the  broad  alienation  of  the 
Normans  from  the  language,  the  usages,  and  the 
institutions  of  their  primitive  fatherland,  which 
had  been  effected  during  the  years  between  Rollo's 
settlement  in  Gaul  and  William's  expedition  to 
England. 

Even  before  that  great  enterprise,  the  Normans  had 
filled  Christendom  with  their  renown,  by  the  brilliant 
exploits  of  their  chivalry  in  distant  lands,  and  by  the 
power  and  dominion  which  Norman  adventurers  had 
acquired.     A  Norman  knight,  Roger  of  Toesny,  fought  Renown  of 
in  Spain  with  unequalled  valour  against  the  Arabs,  manc°hi- 
and  won  the  hand  of  the  heiress  of  Barcelona.     The  JjJjSU 
sons  of  another  Norman  knight,  Tancred  of  Haute-  in  Spain, 
ville,   conquered   Apulia,   Calabria,   and   Sicily.      The  andSid'iy. 
Normans,  thus  established  in  Southern  Italy  and  its 
neighbourhood,  became  the  firmest  and  best  allies  of 
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chap,  the  Popes  in  the  strife  between  the  Eomish  See  and 
YIL       the  Empire.     The  warlike  youth  of  Normandy  heard 

1035-66.  0f  these  conquests  with  emulative  pride ;  and  were 
eager  for  enterprises  in  which  they,  like  their  kinsmen, 
might  find  wealth  and  glory,  when  Duke  William 
summoned  them  to  follow  him  in  his  bold  attempt 
upon  the  fair  and  fertile  English  isle. 

Character         William  himself  at  this  time  was  in  the  prime  of 

ot  Wiiham.  maimo0(j  jje  was  renowned  for  his  personal  strength 
and  valour,*  for  his  horsemanship,  for  the  skill  with 
which  he  wielded  his  weapons,  and,  above  all,  for  his 
might  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  bow.  But  he 
was  also  far  more  than  a  formidable  combatant.  His 
capacity  as  a  general,  and  as  an  organiser  of  forces, 
surpassed  any  that  had  been  for  centuries  displayed 
in  Western  Europe.  He  was  far-sighted  and  compre- 
hensive in  his  statesmanship,  bold  in  forming  his  pro- 
jects, but  bringing  consummate  prudence  as  well  as 
undaunted  energy  to  their  execution.  Not  wantonly 
wasteful  of  life,  and  not  loving  oppression  for  oppres- 
sion's sake,  he  was  utterly  unchecked  by  mercy  or 
remorse,  if  the  infliction  of  any  amount  of  suffering 
or  slaughter  seemed  calculated  to  advance  his  schemes 
or  ensure  his  power.  A  keen  and  subtle  observer  of 
human  nature,  and  of  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 

His  youth  his  age,  William  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  enrolling 
moral  as  well  as  physical  force  on  his  side.  His  high 
natural  abilities  had  been  developed  and  matured, 
while  he  was  yet  very  young,  in  the  best  training- 
school  of  princes — adversity.  He  was  the  illegitimate 
son  of  Duke  Robert,  surnamed  Eobert  the  Devil,  and  of 

*  After  William's  campaign  against  the  Count  of  Anjou,  in  1052,  the 
admiration  of  his  contemporaries  for  the  personal  prowess  displayed  by  him 
was  shown  in  presents  of  war-horses  and  of  armour,  which  were  sent  to  him 
by  the  King  of  Castile,  the  Duke  of  Gascony,  the  Count  of  Auvergne,  and 
other  distant  princes. 


of  trouble. 
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Arietta,  the  daughter  of  a  tanner  of  Falaise.  Duke  chap. 
Kobert  died  in  1035,  while  on  his  return  from  a  pil-  TO* 
grimage  to  Jerusalem ;  and  William,  whom  he  had  1035— 66. 
recommended  to  his  nobles  as  his  successor,  was  then 
a  mere  child.  The  Norman  noble,  Count  Gilbert,  who 
had  been  appointed  young  William's  guardian,  tried 
to  seize  on  the  sovereignty  for  himself.  Other  Norman 
nobles  opposed  him;  and  the  duchy  was  for  many 
years  a  scene  of  almost  incessant  civil  war,  aggravated 
by  the  selfish  interpositions  of  the  French  kings. 
William  grew  up  amid  perils  and  privations,  winning 
the  hearts  of  the  bravest  of  his  countrymen,  as  he 
approached  manhood,  by  his  brilliant  valour ;  and 
teaching  himself  also  how  to  thwart  or  crush  either 
domestic  or  foreign  foes  with  the  machinations  of 
policy,  as  well  as  with  the  weapons  of  war. 

When  William,  after  many  years  of  strife,  found  His  power 
himself  in  secure  possession  of  his  Norman  duchy,  and  tion. 
when  he  had  assured  the  independence  and  augmented 
the  power  of  Normandy,  by  repeated  victories  over 
the  French  king,  the  Count  of  Anjou,   the  Duke  of 
Brittany,  and  other  neighbouring   rulers,  he   saw  in 
England  a  tempting  field  for  aggrandisement  on  a  far 
more  splendid  scale.     He  was  cousin  to  King  Edward  His  r-ia- 
the  Confessor,  and  we  have  already  observed*  how  to°King 
much  that  prince  retained  the  effects  of  his  education  Edward  the 

r  Confessor. 

in  Normandy,   how   strongly   he  was   influenced   by 

Norman  favourites,  and  the  extent  to  which  he  had 

advanced  Normans  to  posts  of  the  greatest  importance 

in  England.     When  the  struggle  between  the  Norman 

party  in  England  and  the  national  Saxon  party,  headed 

by  Earl  Godwin  and  his  sons,  seemed  to  be  determined  William's 

in  favour  of  the  strangers  by  the  banishment  of  the  England. 

*  See  page  161,  supra. 
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chap.      Godwin  family  in  105],  William  paid  a  visit  to  the 
English  court,  to  obtain  promises  from  his  weak  and 
1051—66.  childless  relative  with  regard  to  the  succession,  and 
to  make  arrangements  with  his  countrymen  and  par- 
tisans  in   England   for  securing   the   English    crown 
immediately  on  Edward's  death.     The  return  of  Earl 
Harold's      Godwin  and  his  sons  to  power,  in  1052,  appeared  likely 
outre  Nor-  to  overthrow  the  schemes  of  the  Norman  duke,  but 
man  coast.    an  accidental  shipwreck  a  few  years  afterwards  placed 
in  his  power  Harold,  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the 
Godwin  family,  and  of  the   Saxon  national  party  in 
England  after  the  old  earl's  death  in  1053.     William 
treated  Harold  with  all  seeming  honour  and  friend- 
ship, but  in  reality  detained  him  from  returning  to 
England  until  lie  had  obtained  a  pledge  from  him  in 
favour  of  the  Norman  projects  upon  the  kingdom  of 
England.      William  told  Harold  that  King  Edward 
had  promised  to  make  him,  Duke  William,  heir  to  the 
kingdom  of  England ;  and,  partly  by  flattery,  partly 
by  the  fear  of  prolonged  detention,  he  induced  Harold 
to  agree  to  aid  him  in  obtaining  the  realisation  of 
Hi8  ex-       King  Edward's  promise.     He  required  Harold  to  bind 
tortedoath.  y^^if  ^y  q^  ^0  ft0  so^  an(j  ^he  SaXon  earl  did  not 

refuse.  William  summoned  all  his  nobles  together, 
and  led  Harold  into  this  assembly.  It  is  recorded 
— and  it  is  most  characteristic  both  of  the  craft  of 
William,  and  of  the  spirit  of  the  age — that  the  Nor- 
man duke  had,  without  Harold's  knowledge,  collected 
all  the  relics  of  saints  that  were  enshrined  in  the 
numerous  churches  and  abbeys  of  Normandy,  and  were 
worshipped  as  objects  of  superhuman  holiness,  and  as 
things  endowed  with  superhuman  power.  The  chest 
containing  them  was  covered  over,  and  a  missal  laid 
on  it.  William  called  on  Harold  to  lay  his  hand  on 
the  missal,  and  to  swear  to  keep  his  promise  of  aiding 
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him,  William,  to  obtain  the  English  crown  after  King     chap. 
Edward's  death.     Harold  did  as  he  was  required  ;  and       TO* 
then   William,   removing   the  covering  of  the    chest,    i°65—  66. 
revealed  to  the  awe-struck  Saxon  that  he  had  pledged 
no  common  oath,  but  had  sworn  upon  the  very  bones 
of  the  holy  saints  of  God. 

Harold  returned  to  England  :  and  when  afterwards,  wniiam 
in  the  first  days  of  the  year  1066,  William  received  prepares  to 
tidings  that  King  Edward  was  dead,  and  that  Harold  J]",^ 
had  made  himself  king  of  England,  the  Norman  duke  Crywn- 
determined  to  enforce  his  own  claims  by  invasion  and 
actual  conquest.     The  project  was  gigantic  ;  and  Wil- 
liam applied  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  and  body,  all 
the  resources  of  his  duchy,  and  all  the  influence  he 
possessed  among  his  feudatories  or  allies,  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  such  a  force,  as  should  be  worthy  of  the  great 
cast  upon  which  he  resolved  to  risk  himself  and  his 
fortunes.     At  the  same  time  he  neglected  no  measures 
that  might  give  his  cause  the  appearance  of  right,  and 
that   might   create  a  prejudice  against  his  rival,  and 
alienate  or  dishearten  the  Saxon  king's  supporters.    He 
sent  heralds  to  England,  who  publicly  and  solemnly 
reminded  Harold  of  his  oath,  and  required  him  to  give 
up  the  crown  to  its  true  heir,  Duke  William.     Harold 
replied,  that  in  promising  the  kingdom  of  England  he 
had  promised  that  which  did  not  belong  to  him.    "  My 
royalty,"  said  he,  "  comes  to  me  from  my  people,  and 
without  my  people's  consent  I  cannot  lay  it  down." 
William  next  proposed  to  submit  their  rival  claims  to 
the  decision  of  the  Pope.     As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  as  William  doubtless  had  foreseen,  this 
offer  was  declined  by  the  English  king.     But  William 
formally  and  ostentatiously  requested  the  Pope  to  give  favours 
a  judgment  on  the  matter ;  and  delegates  were  sent  claim?"1 
from  Normandy  to  Kome,  who   solemnly  argued   in 
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chap,  favour  of  William  and  against  Harold,  urging  against 
VIL  the  latter  his  perjury  in  not  fulfilling  his  promise  to 
William,  his  neglect  to  make  the  accustomed  payments 
of  Peter's  pence  to  Eome,  and  his  sacrilege  in  deposing 
an  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  appointing  another 
one  without  the  papal  sanction.  The  aspiring  genius 
of  Cardinal  Hildebrand  (by  whom  Pope  Alexander  II. 
was  entirely  guided*)  eagerly  embraced  this  opportu- 
nity of  practically  asserting  the  papal  supremacy  over 
things  temporal  as  well  as  things  spiritual.  A  Papal 
Bull  was  drawn  up  and  published,  in  which  it  was 
decided  that  Edward  had  bequeathed  the  English 
throne  to  William,  that  the  bequest  was  valid,  and 
that  William,  as  near  relative  and  legatee  of  the  late 
king,  was  the  lawful  king  of  England,  and  had  a  right 
to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom.  Together  with  this 
Bull  the  Pope  sent  to  the  Norman  duke  a  ring,  said  to 
contain  one  of  the  hairs  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  and  a 
sacred  banner  bearing  the  figure  of  St.  Peter,  which 
the  Pope  had  himself  blessed  and  consecrated,  as  the 
banner  under  which  Duke  William  and  his  host  should 
invade  and  conquer  England.  William  lost  no  time 
in  publishing  far  and  wide  through  Christendom  the 
Pope's  adjudication  in  his  favour ;  and  he  announced 
his  own  intention  of  executing  judgment  on  his  per- 
jured rival,  and  of  pursuing  and  punishing  Harold 
even  in  those  places  in  which  he  thought  he  stood 
most  securely.  At  the  same  time  that  William  called 
on  all  true  sons  of  the  Church  to  join  him  in  his  hal- 
lowed enterprise,  he  appealed  also  to  their  more  sordid 
and  worldly  feelings  by  offers  of  good  Norman  pay, 
and  of  ample  donations  of  good  English  land  to  all 
who  would  serve  him  in  the  war.     Bold  and  enthusi- 

*  See  page  1 04,  supra. 
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siastic   adventurers  from  all  parts   of  the  Continent     chap. 
flocked  to  the  banner  of  the  Pope  and  Duke  William,  ■ 

ready  to  dare  everything,  and  capable  of  doing  almost      1066- 
everything,  for  the  sake  of  holiness,  plunder,  and  glory. 
"With  the  powers  of  Normandy  thus  reinforced,  William  William's 
had,  by  the  middle  of  August,  1066,  coUected  between  arma,ue,lt- 
the  mouths  of  the   Seine  and  the  Orme  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men.      On   the   opposite  side  of  the  Harold's 
Channel,  Harold  had  not  been  idle  ;  and  the  largest  ^Tfor 
fleet  and  army,  that  Saxon  England  had  seen,  were  defence, 
arrayed  along  the  Kentish  and  Sussex  coast  to  meet 
the  threatening  invaders.     For  a  long  time  the  north- 
eastern winds  blew  steadily,  cooping  William's  arma- 
ment on  the  French  shore.     His  soldiers  chafed  and 
murmured  at  their  compulsory  inaction ;  but  the  seem- 
ingly adverse  wind  was,  in  reality,  the  Normans'  best 
friend ;  and,  during  the  period  for  which  it  compelled 
them  to  delay  their  attack,  another  enemy  assailed  a 
distant  part  of  England,  and  drew  Harold  and  his 
army  away  from   the   southern  to  the   north-eastern 
coasts. 

King  Harald  Hardrada  of  Norway,  one  of  the  bra-  The  Nor. 
vest  warriors  that  Scandinavia  ever  reared — and  whose  ^\f^n. 

romantic  adventures  in  the  Eastern  Empire  as  well  as  vaJes  the 
-r,  .  .  .  t       •  North  of 

in  Europe  invest  his  name  with  peculiar  interest — had  England 

been  induced  by  the  English  king  Harold's  refugee 
brother,  Tosti,  to  invade  England,  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  restoring  Tosti  to  his  provincial  government 
in  the  north  of  England,  but  with  the  real  design  of 
conquering  England  for  the  Norse  king  himself.  Harald 
Hardrada  sailed  with  one  of  the  most  formidable  arma- 
ments that  the  North  had  ever  sent  forth,  and  reached 
the  Orkneys  early  in  September.  Thence  he  sailed  to 
the  Humber,  where  he  landed  his  troops,  and  then 
marched  upon  York.     He  defeated   the  Earls  Edwin 
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chap,     and  Morcar,  to  whom  Harold  had  confided  the  govern- 

"      ment  of  Northumbria.     York  opened  its  gates,  and  all 

1066.      ^he  country  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Humber  submitted 

to  the  Norwegian  monarch.    The  tidings  of  these  heavy 

losses  compelled  Harold  to  leave  his  position,  where 

he  was  awaiting  the  expected  attack  of  William,  and 

to  move  rapidly  against  this  new  competitor  for  his 

throne.     A  great  battle  was  fought  between  the  two 

kings,  near  Stamford  Bridge,  on  the  25  th  of  September, 

Harold's      in  which,  after  a  long  and  doubtful  struggle,  the  Eng- 

vLtory  over  lish  were  completely  victorious,  and  King  Harald  Har- 

wiunt       drada,  with  the  flower  of  Norway's  warriors,  perished 

on  the  field. 

Harold  now  entered  York  as  the  deliverer  of  his 
country.     His  success  had  been  splendid  ;  but  it  was 
dearly  bought  by  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  south 
unguarded  while  he  rescued  the  north.     His  fleet  also, 
which  he  had  collected  with  so  much  care,  and  had  kept 
so  long  together,  with  the  view  of  its  intercepting  the 
Norman  invaders  in  the  Channel,  had  dispersed  during 
his  absence,  and  left  for  a  few  weeks  an  unguarded 
sea,   as  well  as  an  ungarrisoned    coast.     In  this  all- 
important  interval  the  wind  veered  from  the  north- 
east to  the  westward,  and  William  and  his  host  eagerly 
William      embarked.     The  only  peril  they  met  with  was  from  a 
ou^ppotl"  ga^e  tnat  drove  them  along  the  French  coast  to  St. 
tion-  Valery,  and  wrecked  many  of  the  transports  ;  but  on 

the  27th  of  September  a  fair  and  gentle  breeze  from 
the  south-west  wafted  the  Normans  towards  the 
English  shore,  and  on  the  28th  of  September  Duke 
William  landed  at  Pevensey,  his  vast  force  effecting  its 
disembarkation,  without  the  least  hinderance,  at  conve- 
nient parts  of  the  coast  between  Bexhill  and  Winchelsea. 
William's  William  immediately  concentrated  his  army  at  Has- 
Eings.     tings,  fortifying  his  camp  on  the  heights  near  the  town, 
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and  setting  up  two  wooden  castles,  which  had  been     chap. 
brought  over  in   pieces   ready   prepared   for   placing       UL 
together.     Squadrons  of  troops  were  sent  out  to  collect      1066- 
provisions  from  the  neighbouring  country,  and  they 
spread  pillage  and  devastation  for  many  miles  through 
the  interior. 

The  messengers,  who  came  to  apprise  Harold  that 
William  was  in  England,  found  the  Saxon  king  at 
York,  where  he  was  reposing  with  his  troops  after 
their  late  severe  conflict  with  the  Norwegians,  in 
which  he  had  himself  received  a  wound,  and  in  which 
many  of  his  best  and  bravest  soldiers  had  fallen.  The 
necessity,  also,  of  resettling  the  government  of  the 
districts,  which  had  for  a  time  acknowledged  the  Nor- 
wegian king,  must  have  required  the  presence  of 
Harold  in  the  north  for  some  few  days  after  his  vic- 
tory. On  hearing  that  his  great  Norman  adversary  Harold's 
had  succeeded  in  disembarking  with  his  army  in  ^""c^r" 
Sussex,  Harold  instantly  moved  southward  with  all  southward, 
the  available  troops  that  were  with  him,  and  sent 
messengers  to  bid  the  provincial  rulers  of  central  and 
southern  England  levy  as  many  men  as  possible,  and 
assemble  at  London,  whither  Harold  pushed  forward 
by  forced  marches.  He  was  loyally  welcomed  in  his 
capital,  and  his  summons  to  arms  was  everywhere 
promptly  obeyed.  But,  instead  of  waiting  in  London 
until  he  could  collect  the  full  power  of  his  kingdom, 
he  hurried  on  with  a  small  army  to  the  south.  The 
rapidity  of  his  late  march  from  Kent  to  Yorkshire  had 
been  one  cause  of  his  success  over  the  Norwegians ; 
and  he  may  have  hoped  to  find  Duke  William's  troops 
as  much  separated  one  from  another  as  he  had  found 
those  of  King  Harald  Hardrada.  But,  on  approaching 
the  Norman  lines,  he  found  that  he  had  now  to  deal 
with  an  opponent  as  vigilant  and  skilful  as  he  was 
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chap,  brave.     An  assault  upon  the  strong  Norman  camp  on 

1  the  heights  of  Hastings  would  have  been  madness,  and 

1066-  Harold  halted  about  seven  miles  off  at  a  place  then 

haTteat  called  Senlac,  but  afterwards  named  "  Battle  "  by  the 

Seniac  Conqueror,  in  remembrance   of  the   great  contest  of 

which  it  was  the  scene. 

Skin  with  Harold's  position  was  admirably  chosen  for  the  pur- 

which  he  p0se  0£  ]3arrinnr  the  advance  of  the  invaders  from  the 

chose  his        *  o 

ground.  coast.  He  occupied  a  small  ridge  of  high  ground, 
which  extends  immediately  opposite  to  and  across  the 
end  of  a  chain  of  hills  that  leads  from  Hastings  inland. 
The  English  army  posted  there  could  not  be  attacked 
in  front  without  the  assailants  encountering  great  dis- 
advantage of  ground ;  and  an  enemy  could  hardly 
turn  it  without  exposing  himself  to  a  fatal  charge  in 
flank.  In  the  rear  of  Senlac  lay  a  rough  and  thickly- 
wooded  district,  which  offered  opportunities  for  the 
English  to  rally  in,  and  was  calculated  to  check  the 
pursuit  of  the  Norman  cavalry,  if  the  day  should  prove 
adverse  to  Harold.  Nevertheless,  his  army  was  much 
inferior  in  numbers  to  the  Norman,  and  he  had  very 
few  horsemen  and  no  bow-men  to  oppose  to  the  splen- 
did squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  to  the  large  and  well- 
trained  force  of  archers,  that  Duke  William  was  leading 
against  him.  Harold  was  advised  by  some  of  his 
officers  to  avoid  a  battle,  and  to  retreat  upon  London, 
laying  waste  the  country  as  he  retired.  Such  a  course 
would  probably  have  been  successful,  for  the  Saxon 
fleet  had  now  reassembled,  and  had  cut  off  William 
from  all  communication  with  Normandy.  As  soon  as 
the  stores  of  provisions  in  the  invaders'  camp  were 
exhausted,  they  must  have  marched  from  Sussex.  If 
they  advanced  upon  London,  they  would  have  arrived 
there  weakened  by  famine ;  and  Harold,  with  aug- 
mented forces,  might  have  won  an  easy  victory,  or 
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might  from  the  fortifications  of  his  capital  have  wit-  chap. 
nessed  his  rival's  destruction  by  want  and  disease  ™ 
without  striking  a  single  blow.  But  there  was  the  1066- 
risk  that  so  skilful  a  general  as  William  might  decline 
to  follow  Harold  over  the  wasted  country  towards 
London,  and  might  move  his  forces  into  the  rich  and 
unprotected  districts  of  western  England,  whence  the 
Norman  army  (like  the  Danish  under  Sweyn,  in  1013), 
could  maintain  invasive  warfare  against  the  rest  of  the 
realm.  Moreover,  Harold's  bold  blood,  now  elevated 
by  his  recent  victory  at  Stamford  Bridge,  abhorred 
retreat;  and  he  was  also  loath  to  inflict  on  his  southern 
subjects  the  misery  of  their  land  being  laid  waste. 
Saying  that  "  he  would  not  burn  houses  and  villages, 
neither  would  he  take  away  the  substance  of  his 
people,"  he  prepared  to  receive  the  battle  which  the 
Norman  Duke  eagerly  advanced  to  deliver.  The  in- 
vaders knew  the  peril  of  their  situation,  and  were 
aware  that  their  utter  destruction  would  be  the  certain 
consequence  of  defeat.  Prayers  were  read  throughout 
their  camp,  and  the  confessions  of  the  warriors  were 
received  by  the  numerous  attendant  priests,  many  of 
whom,  like  Bishop  Odo,  William's  half-brother,  did 
service  in  the  battle  as  well  as  before  it.  On  the 
English  side  overweening  confidence  and  careless  jollity 
prevailed  ;  and  the  noise  of  revelry  resounded  from  the 
Saxon  tents  late  into  the  night  which  was  to  lead  to 
a  disastrous  day. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  October,  1066,  Harold  Battle  of 
arrayed  his  men  in  close  order  along  the  crest  of  Mount  Hastings. 
Senlac.  His  directions  were  imperative  that  no  Eng- 
lish troops  should  advance  from  the  lines,  and  that  his 
men  should  simply  stand  their  ground  against  the 
enemy's  attacks.  On  the  other  side,  William  threw 
his  archers  forward  in  an  advanced  line  ;  behind  these 

VOL.   I.  p 


At  first  in 
favour  of 
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chap,  marched  his  infantry,  and  the  third  line  was  composed 
VIL  of  cavalry,  drawn  up  in  three  squadrons,  of  which  the 
1066.  centre  was  headed  by  William  in  person.  The  Norman 
archers  began  the  battle  with  volleys  of  arrows,  from 
which  the  English,  covering  themselves  with  their  long 
the  Eng-  shields,  sustained  but  trifling  loss.  Then  the  Norman 
foot-soldiers  moved  forward,  and  vainly  endeavoured 
to  break  the  Saxon  ranks.  After  their  failure,  the 
magnificent  squadrons  of  the  Continental  horsemen 
dashed  up  the  hill,  but  were  utterly  foiled  by  the  stub- 
born, steady  valour  of  the  English  infantry.  Armed 
with  long  battle-axes,  and  their  almost  equally  formid- 
able bills,  and  aided  by  the  vantage  of  the  ground,  the 
sinewy  Saxons  broke  the  spears  of  the  foemen,  and 
smote  through  helmets  and  coats  of  mail.  Charge 
after  charge  was  repeated  and  repulsed.  The  Normans 
began  to  lose  heart,  and  their  left  wing  fell  into  dis- 
order and  was  abandoning  the  field.  William  rode  up  to 
rally  them,  but  was  at  first  carried  away  by  the  throng 
of  fugitives.  His  horse  fell  with  him,  and  a  report 
spread  through  the  Norman  army  that  the  Duke  was 
dead.  William  mounted  another  horse  and  rode  un- 
helmeted  among  his  troops,  calling  out,  "  Look  at  me  ! 
I  am  alive,  and,  with  God's  help,  I  mean  to  win  ! " 
Aided  vigorously  by  his  half-brother,  Bishop  Odo,  he 
at  length  succeeded  in  restoring  order  among  his 
squadrons,  and  he  cut  off.  with  heavy  slaughter  some 
bands  of  the  English  which  had  quitted  their  lines  to 
pursue  the  retiring  Normans.  William  now  applied 
himself  to  obtain  by  skill  the  victory,  which  he  could 
not  wrest  from  his  foe  by  force.  He  arrayed  his  heavy 
infantry  and  his  horse  for  a  combined  attack,  and 
placed  his  archers  in  the  rear,  with  orders  to  shoot 
high  over  their  comrades'  heads,  so  that  the  arrows 
might  drop  nearly  vertically  upon  the  English.     This 
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embarrassed    the    English    greatly   in    their   defence     chap. 
against  the  advancing  columns,  and   an   arrow  shot      25l 
thus  at  a  venture  struck  King  Harold  in  the  eye,  as      1066- 
he  stood  in  front  of  the  royal  standard  of  England,  Ananw 
which  was  waving  in  the  Saxon  centre.     The  wound,  £!■*»     , 

,  ■■  t  .        ,  ,  /»       i    i  Harold  and 

tnougii  not  immediately  mortal,  was  fatal  both  to  him  decides  the 
and  his  kingdom,  for  he  could  now  no  longer  fight  or  land!  °s 
give  command;  and  the  effect  of  the  loss  of  their 
leader  to  the  English  was  soon  apparent.  William  had 
not  even  yet  broken  the  English  line,  but  he  now  tried 
the  stratagem  of  a  retreat  and  a  feigned  flight.  Large 
numbers  of  the  English,  no  longer  restrained  by  their 
king,  quitted  their  post,  and  rushed  down  the  hill  in 
disorderly  pursuit  ;  and  then  William,  wheeling  his 
cavalry  round,  slaughtered  them  with  ease,  and  again 
charged  furiously  on  the  English  line,  in  which  huge 
gaps  had  been  left  by  that  rash  advance.  The  Saxon 
ranks  were  broken,  but  still  they  fought  on  desperately. 
At  last  the  Normans  clove  their  way  to  the  standard, 
near  which  the  wounded  Harold  had  remained.  He 
was  killed  at  its  foot,  and  with  him  died  his  two  bro- 
thers, Gurth  and  Leofwine,  fighting  most  bravely  to 
the  last.  The  English  standard  was  thrown  down,  and 
the  banner  of  the  Normans,  which  the  Pope  had  blessed 
for  William,  was  planted  over  it.  The  Saxons  now  victory  of 
gave  up  the  contest,  and  retired  into  the  woods  in  the  jj^01" 
rear  of  the  position  which  they  had  so  valiantly  though 
vainly  defended.  They  rallied  in  the  forest,  and,  aided 
by  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  their  knowledge  of 
the  country,  destroyed  many  of  the  Normans  who  pur- 
sued them.  Those  last  blows  dealt  by  them  to  the 
invader  proved  their  stubborn  courage,  as  well  as  the 
skill  with  which  Harold  had  chosen  his  battle-ground. 
But  there  was  now  no  one  to  reunite  and  command 
them.    Their  best  chiefs  lay  dead  or  dying  round  their 
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dead  king  *  and  his  dead  brothers,  and  the  remnant  of 
the  Saxon  army  dispersed  to  their  homes.  William 
had  lost  a  fourth  of  his  army  in  the  long  and  obstinate 
fight,  but  his  success  was  complete  and  decisive.  He 
founded  an  abbey  (the  remains  of  which  still  bear  the 
name  of  Battle  Abbey)  on  the  scene  of  action,  so  placed 
that  the  high  altar  (the  site  of  which  is  even  now  dis- 
tinguishable) stood  on  the  very  spot  where  the  Saxon 
standard  had  waved,  where  Harold  had  fought  and 
fallen,  and  where  the  Norman  banner  had  been  up- 
raised, and  the  conquering  Duke  had  feasted  in  triumph 
amid  the  corpses  of  his  foes,  at  the  end  of  the  great 
battle,  which  has  taken  its  name  from  the  neighbour- 
ing town,  and  is  known  in  history  as  the  Battle  of 
Hastings. 

Many  Saxons  of  high  rank  and  influence,  who  had 
not  accompanied  Harold  in  his  rapid  march,  were 
assembled  in  London,  when  the  news  arrived  of  their 
king's  defeat  and  death.  Edgar  Atheling,  the  natural 
heir  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  was  among  them, 
and  the  Saxon  nobles  proclaimed  him  their  king  ;  and 
for  a  while  made  a  show  of  preparing  to  resist  the 
Normans.  But  Edgar  was  too  young  to  be  master  of 
such  a  situation  ;  and  the  chief  surviving  Saxon 
nobles  were  far  warmer  in  their  jealousy  of  each  other 
than  in  their  zeal  against  the  foreigners.  An  illness 
which  befel  William  soon  after  his  victory,  and  which 
detained  him  for  a  month,  gave  an  opportunity  to 
the  English  for  reorganising  their  forces,  which  they 
neglected ;  and  when,  towards  the  close  of  the  year, 
the  Normans   moved  upon   London,   spreading   their 


*  A  tradition  has  been  preserved  that  Harold  escaped  from  Senlac,  and, 
after  many  years  of  seclusion,  died  a  monk.  But  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  common  account  that  his  dead  body  was  discovered  among  the 
heaps  of  carnage  by  his  mistress,  Editha  the  Swan-necked,  and  that  it  was 
buried  in  Waltham  Abbey,  which  Harold  himself  had  founded. 
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squadrons  and  wasting  the  country  to  the  east  and     chap. 

the  west,  the  chiefs  of  the  Saxon  clergy  and  nobility, 

and  the  helpless  Edgar  Atheling  himself,  went  to  the   1066-r>7. 

invaders'  camp,  and  acknowledged  the  Norman  Duke 

as  their  lord  and  king. 

William  was  crowned  King  of  England  at  West-  William 
minster,  on  Christmas  Day,   1066.     He  secured   his  KUgof 
mastery  of  southern  and  central  England  by  strong  Ensland- 
detachments  of  his  army,  placed  in  cities  and  other 
advantageous   posts,    which    he    took    care   to   have 
strongly  fortified.     In  the  north  and  in  the  west  no 
Normans  had  yet  appeared.     William's  first  measures  His  govern  - 
of  government  towards  his  new  subjects  were  mild  and  85^. 
just,  in  comparison  with  his   subsequent   rule.     The  JJ*ytlvely 
confiscation  of  the  vast   estates  of  Harold   and   his 
family,  and  of  Harold's  principal  adherents,  was  re- 
garded as  the  natural  exercise  of  the  rights  of  victory ; 
and  the  possession  of  these,  and  of  the  large  royal 
domains  and  treasures  which  had  belonged  to  King 
Edward,  enabled  William  to  make  grants  to  his  Nor- 
man followers,  which  appeased  for  a  time,  though  it 
was  impossible  to  satiate,  their  rapacity.     The  new 
king  promised  that  he  would  respect  the  laws  and 
customs  of  his  English  subjects,  and  that  all  who  sub- 
mitted to  him  should  be  secured  in  the  possession  of 
their  property.     But  he  could  not  wholly  restrain  the  Growing 
licentiousness  and  the  oppressiveness  of  his  soldiery  of^heNor- 
to  wards  the  natives  ;  and  during  his  temporary  absence  mans' 
in  Normandy,  in  the  year  after  his  victory,  the  rule  of 
his  brother  Bishop  Odo,  of  William  Fitz- Osborne,  his 
newly-made  Bishop   of  Hereford,    and   of  the    other 
Norman  prelates   and   nobles   whom  he   had  left  in 
England,  was  so  tyrannical,  that  insurrections  broke 
out ;  and  severe  losses  were  inflicted  on  the  Normans 
in   many  encounters.     William   returned   with   fresh 
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chap,     forces,  and  with  stern  determination  to  make  thorough 
VIL       his  conquest.    His  disciplined  troops  and  his  own  high 
1067—69.    military  genius  ensured  his  ultimate  success  over  the 
unconnected  masses  that  opposed  him.     But  the  re- 
sistance of  the  English  in  many  districts  was  main- 
tained with  great  bravery,  especially  in  the  Isle  of 
Ely,    where    the   gallant   Hereward   long   defied   the 
valour  and  the  skill  of  William's  captains,  and  even  of 
William  himself ;  though  this  "  Last  of  the  Saxons " 
(as  Hereward  deserves  to  be  styled)  was  ultimately 
obliged   to  yield   to  the  superior  resources  and  un- 
wearied perseverance  of  the   invaders.     The   Saxons 
obtained  occasional  assistance  from  Scotland  and  from 
stem  policy  Scandinavia ;  but  this  only  made  William  more  cruel 
of  Wiiham.  m  ^-g  warfar6j  anc[  m0re  oppressive  in  the  precau- 
tionary measures  which  he  took  to  confirm  his  power. 
The  con-      Large  as  must  have  been  the  numbers  of  the  English, 
Se18       wno   died  in   their  vain  struggles  against   him,  the 
thorough,     numbers  of  those  who  were  massacred  in  cold  blood, 
by  his  command,  were   larger  still  ;  and  even  more 
must   have   perished   by  famine   and    by   pestilence, 
caused  by  his  merciless  devastations  of  wide  tracts  of 
territory,  when  such  acts  seemed  calculated  to  promote 
the  success  of  his  plans,  and  to  embarrass  the  designs 
of  his   enemies.     The   worst  of  these  atrocities  was 
committed  by  him  in  the  winter  of  1069.     The  near 
affinity  between  the  population  of  the  north  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Norwegians  and  Danes  made  it  probable 
that  any  forces,  that  might  come  from  Scandinavia  to 
help  the  natives  against  their  new  conquerors,  would 
land  on  the  coast  of  the  northern  counties,  and  would 
establish  themselves  in  the  occupation  of  that  part  of 
the  realm,  before  they  advanced  into  other  districts. 
And  in  the  autumn  of  1069  there  had  actually  been  a 
rising  in  the  north,  in  which  a  Danish  fleet  and  army 
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co-operated  with  the   insurgent  English   against  the     chap. 
Normans.    After  this  movement  had  been  quelled,  and       **** 
the  Danes  driven,  though   with   difficulty,  from  the     107°- 
coast,    William    determined    to    make    himself    sure  Thewast- 
against   similar    perils   for   the   future  ;    and   in   the  North.*  e 
winter  of  that  dreadful  year  he  made  his  soldiery  lay 
waste  the  whole  country  between  the  Humber  and  the 
Tyne.     A  contemporaneous  writer,  Ordericus  Vitalis, 
an  Englishman  by  birth,  but  a  Norman  monk  for  great 
part  of  his  life,  and  who  is  generally  the  unscrupulous 
eulogist  of  the  Conqueror,  speaks  thus  of  William's 
devastation  of  Northumbria  : — 

"  He  extended  his  posts  over  a  space  of  one  hundred 
miles.  He  smote  most  of  the  inhabitants  with  the 
edge  of  the  avenging  sword  :  he  destroyed  the  hiding- 
places  of  others  :  he  laid  waste  their  lands  :  he  burned 
their  houses,  with  all  that  was  therein.  Nowhere  else 
did  William  act  with  such  cruelty :  and  in  this  instance 
he  shamefully  gave  way  to  evil  passions  ;  while  he 
scorned  to  rule  his  own  wrath,  he  cut  off  the  guilty 
and  innocent  with  equal  severity.  For,  excited  by 
anger,  he  bade  the  crops,  and  the  herds,  and  the  house- 
hold stuff,  and  every  description  of  food,  to  be  gathered 
in  heaps,  and  to  be  set  light  to  and  utterly  destroyed 
altogether — so  that  all  sustenance  for  man  or  beast 
should  be  at  once  wasted  throughout  all  the  region 
beyond  the  Humber.  Whence  there  raged  grievous 
want  far  and  wide  throughout  England ;  such  a  misery 
of  famine  involved  the  helpless  people,  that  there 
perished  of  Christian  human  beings,  of  either  sex  and 
every  age,  upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand." 

Another  large  district  of  seventeen  thousand  acres,  The  New 
in  the  south  of  England,  between  Winchester  and  the  Forest* 
sea,  was  desolated  by  William  in  order  to  enlarge  the 
ancient  forest  of  Yetene,  and  to  form  a  New  Forest, 
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chap,     where  he  might  indulge  his  passionate  fondness  for 

_      the  chase.     The  churches  and   villages  within  their 

] 070-85.    bounds  were  mercilessly  destroyed,  and  the  population 
Cruelty  of    0f  sixty  parishes  left  homeless  and  destitute,  for  the 
a  game  pre-  sake  of  the  mere  sport  of  the  royal  hunter.     Other 
forests  were  enlarged  by  similar  measures.     New  laws 
of  extreme  cruelty  were  made  for  the  preservation  of 
the  beasts  of  chase.     The  Saxon  chronicler  briefly  but 
expressively  describes  this  part  of  William's  tyranny, 
by  saying  that  "  He  made  many  deer-parks  ;  and  he 
established  laws,  so  that  whosoever  killed  a  hart,  or  a 
hind,  or  a  boar,  should  be  blinded  ;  for  William  loved 
the  high  game  as  if  he  were  their  father." 
Many  ,  The  great  Norman  leaders,  to  whom  William  gave 

emfgrate.  ample  domains,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Saxon 
nobles,  imitated  their  master  in  his  harshness  to  the 
conquered  population.  Each  vain  insurrection  of  the 
English  was  followed  by  sweeping  confiscations  :  and 
many  of  the  native  thanes  abandoned  their  homes  and 
lands  to  seek  a  refuge  from  Norman  tyranny  in  Scot- 
land and  other  foreign  countries.  Before  the  close  of 
th*Sa  on  William  s  reign,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  landed 
population  property  of  the  country  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  invaders.  Foreign  monks  were  brought  over  and 
installed  in  the  English  bishoprics,  and  in  the  wealthiest 
abbacies.  Some  of  these  ecclesiastics,  especially  Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc,  were  eminent  for  their  learning  and 
religious  zeal.  But  the  greater  number  of  them 
resembled  William's  half-brother,  Bishop  Odo,  in  their 
rapacity  and  in  their  insolence  towards  the  English. 
Altogether  the  condition  of  the  conquered  population 
under  William  and  his  first  three  successors  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  such  debasement  and  misery,  as  it 
would  be  difficult  for  any  pen  to  exaggerate.  The 
brief  but  bitter  ejaculations  of  anguish,  which  abound 
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in  the  Saxon  chroniclers,  bear  emphatic  testimony  to  chap, 
it.  One  of  these  old  writers  tells  us  that  he  forbore 
narrating  in  detail  the  conduct  of  the  Normans  to  his 
countrymen,  "  because  it  was  hard  to  express  in  words, 
and  because  it  would  appear  incredible  by  reason  of 
its  excessive  barbarity." 

But  William  does  not  deserve  to  be  looked  on  as  a  Merits  of 
mere  savage  destroyer  of  his  fellow-creatures,  loving 
carnage  and  ruin  for  their  own  sakes.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  recognise  and  admire  in  him  the  sagacious  mind, 
which  can  originate  and  establish  regular  and  per- 
manent systems  of  government  and  social  rule,  as  well 
as  overthrow,  if  need  be,  the  institutions  of  others. 
We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  examine  Feudalism 
as  introduced  by  William  into  England,  and  to  con- 
sider the  differences  between  it  and  Feudalism  as  it 
existed  on  the  Continent.  For  the  present  it  will  be 
enough  to  observe  that  William  took  effective  means 
to  prevent  England  from  becoming  the  scene  of  such 
baronial  insubordination,  as  filled  France  and  Germany 
with  petty  local  wars,  and  general  confusion  and 
misery.  The  Saxon  chronicle,  which  so  often  bemoans 
William's  unsparing  rigour  towards  those  who  with- 
stood him,  bears  witness  to  the  domestic  order  which 
he  maintained  :  "  He  made  good  peace,  so  that  no 
man  durst  slay  or  rob  another."""' 

*  During  the  publication  of  this  work,  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  re- 
ceiving and  studying  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave's 
History  of  Normandy  and  England.  That  most  learned  and  able  historian, 
in  his  consideration  of  the  effect  of  the  Conquest  (vol.  iii.  chap,  xv.) ,  vehe- 
mently denies  the  truth  of  the  common  statement  that  William  established 
feudalism  in  England.  The  denial  is  verbally  right.  There  is  no  record  of 
any  law  or  edict  of  William's,  by  which  an  entirely  new  system  of  tenure 
was  organised  in  England,  nor  is  there  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
such  law  or  edict  was  ever  made  by  him.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  is  also  quite 
right  in  pointing  out,  as  he  does  very  graphically,  how  much  Saxon  law  sur- 
vived the  Conquest,  and  exists  even  at  the  present  time  in  England.  It 
may  be  added  that  there  were  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  before  the  Conquest 
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chap.         We  possess  a  remarkable  monument  of  the  admini- 
_      strative  genius  of  William  in  the  register  of  the  lands 

many  institutions  of  a  partially  feudal  nature.  But  still,  there  is,  I  be- 
lieve, clear  proof  of  changes  so  extensive  having-  been  introduced  in  the  time 
of  William,  as  to  make  the  common  assertion,  that  feudalism  was  established 
here  by  the  Conqueror,  substantially  correct.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the 
undoubted  fact  of  William  having  compelled  every  landed  proprietor  in 
England  to  acknowledge  him  as  the  lord  of  whom  the  land  was  held,  and  to 
do  fealty  to  him,  not  merely  as  subject  pledging  loyalty  to  Sovereign,  but  as 
landholder  to  superior  and  ultimate  master  of  the  land.  This  of  itself  was 
enough  to  put  an  end  to  allodialism  in  England  ;  and  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  to  do  this  was  to  do  a  great  deal  to  establish  feudalism.  Another 
important  change,  made  certainly  in  William's  time,  was  this  : — Before  the 
Norman  conquest  a  considerable  (though  probably  a  continually  diminish- 
ing) portion  of  the  country  was  Folcland,  that  is,  land  belonging  to  the 
Folc,  the  whole  people  or  nation,  and  not  to  the  king.  Grants  of  this  land 
could  not  be  made  by  the  king  only,  but  by  the  Witan  and  the  king  (see 
p.  174,  supra).  William  made  no  distinction  in  his  grants  between  Bocland 
and  Folcland ;  and  neither  in  theory  nor  in  practice  was  there  an  "  Ager 
publicus  "  after  the  Conquest.  Moreover,  though  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  William  ever  promulgated  anything  like  a  Code  of  Feudalism, 
we  have  very  good  evidence  that  there  were  laws  of  his  (the  records  of 
which  have  not  come  down  to  us)  by  which  important  changes  in  the  Saxon 
institutions  were  effected.  Henry  the  First,  in  the  22nd  clause  of  his  charter, 
promises  this  : — "  I  also  restore  to  you  the  law  of  King  Edward,  with  those 
amendments  with  which  my  father  improved  it  oy  the  counsel  of  his  Barons" 
And  the  greater  part  of  Henry's  charter,  by  the  regulations  which  it  makes 
as  to  relief,  the  right  of  marriage,  and  wardship,  shows  that  those  decidedly 
feudal  institutions  were,  in  Henry's  time,  established  throughout  England  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  charter  appeared  in  the  very  first  year 
of  Henry's  reign,  so  that  the  things  spoken  of  in  it  must  have  become 
common  in  England  within  the  period  of  the  reigns  of  the  Conqueror  him- 
self, and  his  immediate  successor,  Rufus. 

It  seems  also  natural  to  believe  that  much  innovation  in  a  severely  feudal 
spirit  was  made  in  the  Conqueror's  time,  not  by  direct  legislation,  but  judi- 
cially by  the  Norman  justiciars,  chancellors,  and  other  judges,  in  whose 
hands  he  placed  almost  entirely  the  administration  of  the  law.  I  cannot 
see  any  reason  for  doubting  that  the  Normans  had  been  familiar  with 
feudalism  in  Normandy  ;  nor  do  I  vary  from  the  opinions  expressed  by  me 
on  this  point  in  the  8th  chapter  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Constitution. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has,  as  it  appears  to  me,  been  far  more  successful  in 
his  disproof  of  the  common  opinion  that  William  tried  to  abolish  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  to  impose  the  use  of  French  on  his  new  subjects.  He 
has  pointed  out  admirably  (chap.  xiv.  p.  627,  et  seq.)  the  great  extent  to 
which  the  Romance  dialects  of  France  were  encroaching  upon  other  lan- 
guages in  the  age  of  the  Conquest,  how  French  entirely  superseded  Danish 
in  Normandy  itself,  and,  making  its  great  advances  here  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  became  more  and  more  the  favourite  language  of  the 
higher  classes,  until  its  progress  was  finally  stayed  and  turned  back  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Third. 
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in  the  several  counties  of  England,  which  was  pre-  chap. 
pared  by  his  orders  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign.  _ 
He  appointed  justiciaries  (commissioners  as  they  would  1085— 86. 
be  termed  in  modern  phrase),  who  visited  all  the  king- 
dom, except  the  northern  districts,  which  had  not  j£j£esday 
recovered  from  the  desolation  inflicted  on  them  by 
William  in  1069.  These  officials  ascertained  and  re- 
corded the  name  of  each  place,  the  extent  of  wood, 
meadow,  and  pasture,  and  the  mills  and  the  ponds  in 
it ;  the  name  of  the  then  present  holder,  and  the  name 
of  the  holder  in  King  Edward's  time.  They  noted 
down  the  number  of  tenants  of  each  class,  bond  and 
free,  in  it ;  the  nature  of  the  tenures  ;  the  revenue 
derived  from  various  sources  in  it ;  the  amount  of 
such  revenue  before  the  Conquest,  and  its  amount 
when  the  survey  was  made.  This  document  is  of 
incalculable  value  to  the  historian,  for  the  light  which 
it  throws  on  the  condition  of  England  before  and  after 
the  Conquest  :  and  in  this  respect  it  bears  melancholy 
evidence  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Saxons,  inasmuch  as 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  population  and  the 
value  of  each  place  are  returned  as  far  inferior,  after 
twenty  years  of  Norman  rule,  to  what  they  had  been 
in  Saxon  times.  But  William  had  Domesday  Book 
made  for  his  own  practical  purposes,  and  not  for  the 
instruction  of  posterity.  Such  a  body  of  statistics  as 
it  comprises  must  have  been  of  inestimable  importance 
to  the  reigning  sovereign,  in  all  his  measures  of  revenue, 
of  judicial  administration,  of  police,  of  military  organi- 
sation, and  in  all  measures  affecting  the  social  economy 
of  the  realm.  We  know  of  no  precedent  whence  Wil- 
liam could  have  borrowed  the  design  :  and  we  must 
admire  not  only  the  wisdom  and  the  comprehensive- 
ness with  which  this  great  survey  of  his  monarchy 
was  planned,  but  also   the    celerity   with   which   he 
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chap,      caused  it  to  be  executed.    The  orders  for  it  were  given 
vn  •  • 
1      by  the  King  at  his  court  at  Gloucester,  held  at  Christ- 

1085—86.  magj  [n  1085,  and  the  returns  were  brought  to  him  as 
he  held  his  court  at  Winchester  in  the  Easter  of  the 
year  1086. 
William's  In  his  dealings  with  foreign  powers,  William  fully 
eccSsa-nl  upheld  the  dignity  of  the  crown  which  he  had  as- 
ticai  policy.  sumed  •  anci?  though  he  ever  professed  to  be  an  obedient 
son  of  the  Church,  he  resisted  promptly  and  firmly 
every  attempt  made  by  the  Pope  to  encroach  upon 
his  kingly  authority.  Gregory  VII.  ventured  to 
demand  that  William  should  swear  allegiance  to  the 
Pope,  and  received  a  refusal  in  the  most  decided 
terms.  Equally  vain  were  the  Papal  attempts  to 
exercise  an  influence  over  the  appointments  to  high 
ecclesiastical  offices  in  this  island.  William  made 
bishops  and  abbots  at  his  will ;  nor  did  their  sacred 
character  save  them  from  punishment  if  they  gave 
him  offence. 

The  position  of  William  towards  the  close  of  his 
reign  might  have  appeared  to  be  as  splendid  as  ambi- 
tion could  aspire  to,  or  as  genius  and  good  fortune 
froubfe^of  could  achieve.  But  that  seeming  prosperity  was 
the  Con-  clouded  by  many  troubles,  arising  chiefly  from  dissen- 
sions in  the  Conqueror's  own  family.  Before  William 
invaded  England,  he  had  declared  his  eldest  son,  Eobert, 
heir  to  the  Duchy  of  Normandy,  and  had  required  the 
Norman  nobles  to  pay  homage  to  the  young  prince. 
But  he  never  allowed  the  exercise  of  substantial  au- 
thority by  Eobert,  or  by  his  other  sons  ;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  not  a  single  hyde  of  land  in  the 
conquered  realm  of  England  was  granted  to  any  of 
them.  Instigated  by  the  French  king,  who  was  jealous 
of  William's  power,  Prince  Eobert  demanded  that  he 
should  be   made  real  ruler   of  Normandy.     William 
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replied  that  he  did  not  mean  to  begin  to  undress  chap. 
before  bed-time.  Many  of  the  Norman  nobles  were  Til* 
discontented  with  the  stern  government  of  the  old  1087- 
king ;  and,  aided  by  them  and  by  the  King  of  France, 
Eobert  endeavoured  to  seize  upon  the  dukedom  which 
his  father  withheld  from  him.  A  series  of  desolating  War  be- 
wars  on  the  frontiers  of  Normandy,  and  in  the  adjacent  ^his^ou. 
French  provinces,  followed  ;  in  the  course  of  which 
the  father  and  son  came  into  personal  conflict  with 
each  other.  Prince  Eobert  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
French  king's  castle  of  Gerberoi  in  the  Beauvoisin. 
King  William  besieged  him  there  for  some  weeks  ; 
and,  in  a  sally  made  by  the  garrison,  William,  who 
had  led  a  body  of  cavalry  to  repel  it,  was  charged  by 
a  knight  from  the  opposite  ranks,  who  wounded  him 
in  the  arm  and  forced  him  from  the  saddle.  The 
helmets  then  worn  (though  not  furnished  with  com- 
plete visors  like  those  used  subsequently)  disguised  the 
faces  of  the  combatants  so  far,  that  neither  William 
nor  his  antagonist  knew  each  other,  until  the  over- 
thrown and  wounded  king  called  for  help.  Then 
Eobert — for  it  was  he  who  had  stricken  William 
down — knew  his  fathers  voice.  The  prince  instantly 
alighted,  and  raised  his  father  up  on  his  own  horse. 
He  then  knelt  and  prayed  forgiveness ;  but  William 
cursed  him  bitterly,  and  rode  away.  The  entreaties  of 
William's  Queen,  Matilda,  procured  soon  afterwards  a 
short  reconciliation  between  the  father  and  son  ;  but 
their  dissensions  were  soon  renewed  ;  and  when  Wil- 
liam lay  on  his  dying  bed,  his  first-born  child  was  an 
exile  in  arms  against  him. 

But,  however  much  William  might  be  hated,  nothing 
could  shake  his  power.  His  eldest  son  was  in  open 
rebellion.  His  brother,  Bishop  Odo,  who  had  served 
him  so  ably  in  the  conquest  of  England,  had  conspired 
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chap,     against  him,  and  was  shut  up  in  one  of  his  dungeons. 

1      Many  more  of  the  Norman  nobles,  whom  he  had  led  to 

1087.  victory  and  gorged  with  spoil,  were  known  to  be 
traitorous  malcontents.  The  conquered  English  hated 
him  with  unabated  though  oft-baffled  enmity.  All 
his  powerful  neighbours,  the  kings  of  France,  of  Scot- 
land, of  Norway,  and  of  Denmark,  were  eager  to  give 
aid  to  any  who  would  oppose  or  distress  him  ;  yet 
William  reigned  on  with  unfaltering  pride  and  un- 
diminished success.  One  contemporaneous  Scandi- 
navian lay  tells  of  the 

"  Cold  heart  and  bloody  hand 
That  ruled  the  English  land  ; "  * 

and  another  writer  of  the  time,  who  was  one  of  Wil- 
liam's conquered  subjects,  thus  speaks  of  him  in  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  :  "  So  stern  was  he  that  no  man  durst 
gainsay  his  will.  Eich  men  bemoaned  and  poor  men 
shuddered  ;  but  he  was  so  stern  that  he  recked  not 
the  hatred  of  them  all." 
William's  As  years  passed  on,  old  age  impaired  the  vigour 
paign."1  and  activity  of  the  Conqueror's  bodily  frame,  but  it 
neither  softened  nor  enfeebled  his  spirit.  Twenty-one 
years  after  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  one  of  the  usual 
wars  was  being  carried  on  between  him  and  the  king 
of  France  for  the  possession  of  some  territories  adja- 
cent to  Normandy.  William  had  been  taken  ill,  and 
lay  sick  at  Kouen,  when  a  coarse  jest  of  the  French 
monarch  on  William's  corpulency  and  seeming  languor 
was  reported  to  him,  which  incensed  him  so  much, 

*  See  the  Rhyme  of  the  Skald  Thurkell,  cited  in  Snorro's  Saga  of  Harald 
Hardrada : — 

"  William  came  o'er  the  sea, 
With  bloody  sword  came  he. 
Cold  heart  and  bloody  hand 
Now  rule  the  English  land." 

Mr.  Laing's  translation. 
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that  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  mount  his  war-horse,     chap. 
he  led  an  army  into  the  disputed  district,  laying  all      _ 
things  waste  with  such  ferocity,  as  was  remarkable      1087- 
even  in  the  man  and  in  the  age.     He  took  the  city  of  Sack  of 
Mantes,  and   ordered   it   to  be  given  to  the  flames, 
without  sparing  even  the  churches  and  other  religious 
edifices.     He  watched  the  blaze  of  destruction ;  and  William's 
then,   in  tis  cruelty  and  hardness  of  heart,   rode  in  ciue  y* 
among  the  ruins  to  feast  his  eyes  with  the  near  sight 
of  the  desolation  which  he  had  made.    Fire  yet  smoul-  His  fatal 
dered  in  some  of  the  embers  over  which  his  war-horse 
was  pacing,  and  the  animal,  plunging  suddenly  and 
violently,  cast  the  rider  forward  on  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle.    William  was  severely  and  dangerously  injured, 
and  he  was  conveyed  to  Eouen,  where  he  lingered  in 
agony  for  six  weeks.     His  conscience  was  awakened  Hisre- 
on  his  death-bed.     He  sent  large  donations  for  the 
restoration  of  the  churches  in  Mantes ;  and  he  directed 
that  the  vast  treasures,  which  he  had  accumulated  in 
England,  should  be  distributed  among  the  churches 
and  the  poor  of  the  kingdom.     An  old  writer  adds  the 
comment  that  he  did  this  "  in  order  that  he  might 
obtain  pardon  for  the  plunderings  which  he  had  com- 
mitted there."      He  directed  also  the  release  of  his 
state-prisoners — Norman  as  well  as  Saxon — some  of 
whom  had  lain  in  his  dungeons  for  more  than  twenty 
years.     He  then  ordained  the  future  rule  of  his  do- 
minions.    He  told  the  assembled  Norman  barons  that  His  be. 
the  Duchy  of  Normandy  and  its  dependencies  were  <j?e8t8of 

J  J  r  his  realm. 

the  natural  inheritance  of  his  son  Kobert,*  to  whom 
the  Norman  nobles  had  already  paid  homage.      He 

*  Lappenberg  points  out  that  the  assignment  of  Normandy  only  to  the 
eldest  son,  and  of  England  to  the  younger,  was  in  accordance  with  Norman 
customs  ;  and  he  mentions  several  instances  where  the  paternal  inheritance 
of  a  Noiman  noble  in  Normandy  descended  to  the  eldest  son,  while  the  fre- 
quently greater  acquisitions  by  conquest  in  Apulia,  Brittany,  England,  or 
other  countries,  fell  to  the  share  of  the  younger. 
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chap,     expressed  a  wish  that  his  son  William  should  obtain 
the  conquered  kingdom  of  England,  and  assigned  to 
1087.      his  youngest  son  Henry  a  legacy  of  money  only. 
Scene  round       William  the  Conqueror  died  early  on  the  morning; 

his  death-  • 

bed.  of  the  8th  of  September,  1087;  and,  as  soon  as  breath 

•  had  left  the  body,  it  was  deserted  by  the  bishops, 
barons,  physicians  and  courtiers  who  had  gathered 
round  the  dying  king ;  and  a  rabble  of  the  lowest 
class,  breaking  into  the  unguarded  apartment,  plundered 
it  of  every  article  of  value.  The  corpse  of  the  greatest 
king  and  general  of  the  age  was  left  naked  on  the 
floor  of  the  room  where  he  had  died.  Of  his  three 
sons,  the  eldest  was  bearing  arms  in  an  enemy's  camp  : 
the  other  two  had  hurried  from  their  father  s  deathbed 
to  secure  what  had  been  bequeathed  to  them. 
The  Con-  For  a  l°ng  time  no  one  would  be  at  the  cost  and 
queror's  trouble  of  paying  the  last  offices  to  the  dead  man. 
At  last,  a  simple  Norman  knight,  named  Herluin, 
expressed  his  willingness  "  for  the  honour  of  God  and 
of  the  Norman  name,"  to  take  the  burden  on  himself. 
Herluin  hired  the  necessary  conveyance  and  attendants 
for  the  removal  of  the  body  to  the  Abbey  Church  of 
St.  Stephen,  at  Caen,  which  William  himself  had 
founded.  There  the  clergy  of  the  Abbey  and  other 
ecclesiastics  assembled  to  pay  due  funeral  honours  to 
their  departed  ruler.  The  grave  was  dug  between  the 
choir  and  the  high  altar.  The  solemn  service  of  the 
church  had  been  performed.  The  Bishop  of  Evreux 
had  addressed  the  congregation,  extolling  William's 
virtues,  and  imploring  the  prayers  of  all  present  in 
his  behalf.  The  coffin  was  about  to  be  lowered, 
when  a  Norman,  named  Oscelin  Fitz-Arthur,  stood 
forward,  and  forbade  the  body  being  placed  in  the 
grave. 

"This  ground,"  said  he,  "  on  which  you  stand,  was 
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the  site  of  my  father's  house.     The  man,  who  now     chap. 
lies  dead  before  you,  and  for  whom  you  bid  us  to       ML 
pray,  took  my  father  s  land  from  him  by  force  and       1087- 
by  wrong ;  and  here,  by  abuse  of  his  ducal  power,  he 
built  this  church.      I   claim  back  the  land.      And  I 
forbid,  in  the  name  of  God,  that  the  body  of  the  robber 
should  be  covered  with  ground  that  is  mine,  and  that 
he  should  have  a  burial  place  in  my  heritage." 

The  truth  of  Oscelin  s  charge  was  notorious  ;  and  a  Not  till  his 
murmur  of  attestation  and  assent  from  those  around  boughtS<>f 
followed   his   words.      The   assembled   prelates   were  0scehn- 
obliged  to  buy  the  grave.     Silver  was  paid  down  then 
and  there  to  Oscelin,  as  the  price  of  the  burial  spot, 
and  a  sufficient  indemnity  for  the  whole  of  his  land 
was  guaranteed  to  him.     The  body  of  the  man,  for 
one  of  whose  numerous  crimes  a  tardy  compensation  had 
thus  been  made,  was  then  committed  to  the  earth. 
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chap.         William   the  Second,   commonly  called  William 

.      Kufus,  from  the  colour  of  his  hair  and  complexion, 

1087.      was  crowne(l  King  of  England  at  Westminster,  on  the 
Sept.  26.     eighteenth  day  after  his  father's  death.     He  had  been 
educated   by  Archbishop   Lanfranc,   and   had   distin- 
guished himself  by  his  courage  and  knightly  activity 
in  the  chace  and  in  the  field.      No  opposition  was 
made  by  either  Normans  or  Saxons  to  his  accession ; 
but  any  hopes,  that  might  have  been  formed  of  the 
people  being  benefited  by  the  change  from  the  rule 
of  the  stern  old  Conqueror  to  that  of  his  youthful  son, 
The  evil      were  speedily  disappointed.     William  II.  had  a  full 
wnlkm^  snare  0I>  tne  courage,  and  a  considerable  share  of  the 
Rufus.        talent  which  characterised  his  remarkable  family  ;  but 
no  member  of  it  surpassed  him  in  cruelty,  or  in  per- 
fidy ;  and  he  was  disgracefully  conspicuous  for  personal 
profligacy,  and   for   the    open   scorn   with   which   be 
mocked  at  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man.     He  was 
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speedily  engaged  in  disputes  with  his  brother  Eobert,     chap. 

who  sought  the  possession  of  the  Duchy  of  Normandy,      . 

as  designed  by  William  the  Conqueror ;  and  whom  1087— 96- 
William  Eufus  endeavoured  to  supplant,  by  bribing  the  His  quarrel 
native  nobles  to  revolt  against  their  new  duke,  as  well  as  J^Sier8 
by  open  attacks  upon  portions  of  his  brother's  territories. 
At  last,  in  1096,  Duke  Eobert  (whose  careless  dispo- 
sition made  him  no  match  for  his  crafty  and  energetic 
brother)  determined  to  join  the  Crusade  for  the  reco- 
very of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Mahometans  :  and, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  requisite  funds  for  his  share  in 
that  great  enterprise,  he  formally  transferred  the  Duchy 
of  Normandy  to  his  brother  William,  in  consideration 
of  a  loan  of  ten  thousand  marks  of  silver.  The  Duchy 
was  to  be  restored  to  Eobert  at  the  end  of  five  years, 
on  repayment  of  the  sum  advanced ;  but  Eobert  was 
little  likely  to  be  able  to  return  money,  and  Eufus  was 
still  less  likely  to  be  willing  to  give  up  dominion. 

This  purchase-money  of  Normandy  was  raised  in  Oppressive- 
England  by  the  most  grinding  exactions.  William  ru^Us. 
spared  neither  church  nor  lay  property.  When  bishops 
and  abbots  protested  against  the  royal  orders  to  break 
up  the  consecrated  vessels,  to  be  coined  for  his  use, 
Eufus  jeeringly  told  them  that  the  money  was  to 
enable  his  brother  to  fight  against  the  Church's  enemies, 
so  that  there  could  be  no  sacrilege  in  using  church 
plate  to  make  it.  Besides  open  spoliations  of  the  trea- 
sures of  the  clergy,  the  king  habitually  caused  the 
great  ecclesiastical  dignities  to  remain  vacant  for  years 
after  the  death  of  a  prelate  or  an  abbot ;  and  during 
such  vacancy  he  appropriated  all  their  revenues  to  his 
own  use.  He  dealt  thus  with  the  archbishopric  of  Can- 
terbury for  five  years  after  Lanfranc's  death  in  1088. 
A  severe  illness,  which  came  on  the  king  in  1093, 
wrought  on  his  superstitious  fear  (for  it  would  be  a 

Q  2 
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chap,  misnomer  to  speak  of  William  Kufus  s  religious  prin- 
3_  ciples),  and  he  consented  to  instal  Anselm  Primate  of 
1100.      England.     In  learning  and  in  holiness  of  life  Anselm 

Archbishop  was  at  ^east  e(lual  to  any  °f  *^e  archbishops  who  had 
Anselm.      preceded  him  ;  and  throughout  the  remainder  of  Wil- 
liam's reign  he  maintained  an  honourable  but  generally 
ineffectual  resistance  to  the  rapacity  and  tyranny  of 
the  king. 
Death  of  William  Eufus  met  his  death  while  hunting  in  the 

Rufus.  New  Forest ;  in  which  two  members  of  his  family  had 
already  been  killed,*  and  which  was  popularly  believed 
to  be  the  ordained  death-scene  of  princes  of  the  Nor- 
man royal  family,  on  account  of  the  cruelties  which 
the  founder  of  that  dynasty  and  of  that  forest  had 
caused  to  be  there  committed.  On  the  morning  of 
the  2nd  of  August,  1100,  King  William  II.  rode 
into  the  New  Forest  to  hunt ;  and  at  sunset  on  that 
day  he  was  found  lying  dead  at  the  foot  of  a  tree, 
pierced  through  the  heart  with  an  arrow.  Nothing 
more  can  be  affirmed  with  any  certainty  as  to  his 
death  ;  though  there  were  numerous  traditionary  details 
as  to  the  slayer,  and  as  to  the  last  moments  of  the 
slain. 
PHnce  Prince  Henry  had  been  at  that  hunting  in  the  New 

foZIL  +i,o  Forest;  and,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  brother's  death, 

St Clll  cS  Till 6  ■     .    '  ■ 

Crown.  he  galloped  off  to  the  royal  castle  of  Winchester,  and 
demanded  admittance  as  heir  to  the  English  crown. 
But  William  of  Breteuil,  a  devoted  partisan  of  Duke 
Kobert,  had  outridden  him,  and  required  the  castellan 
to  respect  the  rights  of  his  absent  lord.  It  had  been 
agreed  between  Duke  Kobert  and  William  Eufus  in 
1091,  that  if  either  of  them  died  without  issue,  the 

*  In  1081  Richard,  the  Conqueror's  second  son,  had  been  gored  to  death  by 
a  stag  there,  and  in  May,  1090,  a  nephew  of  William  II.  was  killed  there  by 
the  chance  shot  of  an  arrow. 
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other  should  succeed  him  in  all  his  dominions  :  and     chap. 
De  Breteuil  earnestly  maintained  the  claims  of  Robert,      I1^; 
who  was  now  known  to  be  on  his  return  from  the      110°- 
Crusade,  in  which  he  had  won  the  highest  renown  for 
valour.     But  the  other  Norman  nobles  favoured  the 
younger  brother,  who  was  on  the  spot,  and  who  was 
ready  to  reward  prompt  service.     The  castle  was  given 
up  to  him  ;  and,  hurrying  to  London,  Henry  was  equally 
successful  in  obtaining  the  recognition  of  his  claims  in 
the  metropolis.     He  was  crowned  King  of  England  at 
Westminster  on  the  Sunday  following   his  brothers  Aug.  5. 
death ;  and  he  lost  no  time  in  taking  the  measures 
best  calculated  to  secure  himself  on  the  throne.     He 
propitiated  the  clergy  by  filling  up  the  bishoprics  and 
abbacies  which  Rufus  had  kept  vacant,  and  by  show- 
ing the  greatest  reverence  to  Archbishop  Anselm.     He  Henry I-'8 

•i  •         i  i-ii         ill*  ir»  proclama- 

lssued  a  proclamation  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  tion. 
remedy  all  abuses,  and  to  govern  according  to  the  old 
laws  of  the  land ;  or  (in  the  phraseology  of  the  time) 
according  to  the  laws  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor, 
with   such  amendments  as   they   had   received  from 
Henry's  father  with  the  consent  of  his  barons.*     He  He  marries 
took  a  step  still  better  adapted  to  win  the  affections  of  the  Saxon 
the  great  mass  of  his  subjects,  by  marrying  Matilda,  the  lme' 
daughter  of  the  Scotch  King,  Malcolm  Canmore,  and 
of  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling.    The  Saxons 
saw  with  joy  a  Queen  of  the  rightful  royal  race  of 
Alfred  and  Cerdic  ;  and  they  trusted,  prematurely,  that 
the  season  of  their  national  oppression  was  at  an  end. 
When,  in  the  July  of  the  following  year,  1101,  Duke 
Robert   landed   at  Portsmouth  to  claim  the  English 
crown,  he  found  many  Normans  ready  to  join  him ; 
but  the  whole  Saxon  population  adhered  faithfully  to 

*  This  proclamation  or  charter  of  Henry  I.  will  be  further  considered 
when  the  Great  Charter  of  John  is  discussed. 
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King  Henry ;  and  after  a  short  period  of  negotiation, 
Eobert,  unstable  as  ever,  agreed  .to  withdraw  his  right 
to  England,  on  condition  of  Henry  giving  up  to  him 
all  the  continental  possessions  of  the  family.  Eobert 
fulfilled  his  part  of  the  agreement ;  but  he  found  in 
Henry  the  same  ill-faith  and  aggressive  rapacity,  which 
he  had  already  met  with  in  Eufus.  After  several 
years  of  hostility,  sometimes  disguised  and  sometimes 
overt,  Henry  defeated  his  brother  and  took  him  pri- 
soner at  Tinchebray  (28th  September,  1106),  forty 
years  after  their  father  had  won  the  Battle  of  Hastings. 
Duke  Eobert  was  kept  in  captivity  till  he  died  at 
Cardiff  Castle  in  1134.  According  to  some  accounts, 
this  unhappy  prince  was  blinded  by  his  brother's  orders 
several  years  before  his  death,  as  a  punishment  for  an 
attempt  to  escape  from  prison.  But  the  accounts, 
which  others  give,  may  justify  us  in  doubting  whether 
Henry's  memory  is  to  be  branded  with  the  guilt  of 
this  atrocious  crime.  His  general  character  for  cruelty 
is  certain,  and  is  too  well  deserved.  Perhaps  the  fact, 
that  it  was  customary  with  him  to  inflict  the  punish- 
ment of  loss  of  sight  as  well  as  perpetual  imprison- 
ment on  those  who  had  offended  him,  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  belief  that  his  own  brother  was  subjected 
to  this  barbarity. 

Henry's  administration  of  justice,  in  all  matters  not 
affecting  himself  or  the  royal  power,  was  strict,  as  his 
father  s  had  been ;  and  the  order  maintained  by  him 
in  his  dominions  must  have  made  the  condition  of  the 
people  better  than  it  had  been  under  the  wild  tyranny 
of  Eufus.  But  Henry  was  as  merciless  as  the  worst  of 
his  race  in  extorting  money  from  his  subjects  ;  and  he 
was  utterly  indifferent  to  the  abuses  of  power  which 
his  tax  collectors  and  purveyors  practised  on  the 
miserable   inhabitants.      "It   is   not   easy,"   says   the 
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chronicler,  "  to  relate  the  miseries  of  this  land,  which  chap. 
it  was  suffering  at  this  time  through  various  and  vnL 
manifold  wrongs  and  imposts,  that  were  never  inter-  1 101—20. 
mitted  or  ceased  ;  and  ever,  when  the  king  journeyed, 
there  was  plunder  and  destruction  by  his  followers  of 
the  wretched  people,  and  but  too  often  burnings  and 
murders."  "What  and  how  grievous  oppressions  the 
whole  of  England  suffered  is  difficult  to  narrate.  In 
raising  money  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  Nor- 
mandy, no  mercy  was  shown  by  the  collectors.  Those 
who  had  nothing  to  give  were  driven  from  their 
humble  dwellings,  or,  the  doors  being  torn  down  and 
carried  off,  their  habitations  were  left  open  to  be  plun- 
dered ;  or,  their  miserable  chattels  being  taken  away, 
they  were  reduced  to  the  extreme  of  poverty,  or  in 
other  ways  afflicted  and  tormented ;  while  against 
those  who  were  thought  to  possess  something,  certain 
new  and  imaginary  offences  were  alleged ;  when,  not 
daring  to  defend  themselves  in  a  plea  against  the 
king,  they  were  stripped  of  their  property  and  plunged 
into  misery/' 

All  the  show  of  equity  and  kindness  towards  the 
Saxons,  which  Henry  had  held  forth  at  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  was  laid  aside  by  him  when  he  no  longer 
felt  the  need  of  Saxon  support  against  his  brother;  and 
he  treated   them  with   undisguised  contempt   as   an 
inferior  race,  unfit  for  any  post  of  dignity  or  power. 
His    son,  Prince   William,  though   born  of  a   Saxon  His  son 
mother,   evinced,  as  he  grew  up,  the  same  spirit  of  wfflUm 
Norman  insolence  towards  the  English  nation,  and  used  Perisbes  at 
to  threaten  that  if  ever  he  came  to  reign  over  these 
wretched  English,  he  would  yoke  them  like  beasts  to 
the  plough.     These  words  were  remembered  when  the 
prince  perished,  in  1120,  by  a  dreadful  catastrophe, 
which  was  looked  on  by  the  English  as  a  judgment 
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chap,  from  Heaven  upon  both  father  and  son.  King  Henry 
___  had  in  that  year  quelled  the  last  opposition  to  his 
112°-  authority  in  Normandy,  and  he  had  gained  a  brilliant 
victory  over  the  French  king,  which  was  followed  by  a 
treaty,  in  which  all  Henry's  rights  to  the  continental 
dominions  of  his  house  were  fully  acknowledged.  With 
his  ambition  thus  gratified,  Henry  prepared  to  recross 
the  channel  with  his  son  Prince  William,  and  many 
more  of  the  young  Norman  nobles,  who  had  been  with 
him  in  the  campaign.  The  fleet  for  this  purpose  was 
assembled  in  the  port  of  Harfleur.  It  was  now  the 
month  of  December ;  but  the  weather  was  moderate, 
and  no  danger  from  the  voyage  was  apprehended. 
Before  the  vessels  weighed  anchor,  a  Norman  ship- 
master, named  Fitz-Stephen,  presented  himself  before 
the  king,  and,  tendering  a  mark  of  gold,  addressed 
him  thus :  "  My  father  Stephen,  son  of  Howard,  all 
his  life  served  thy  father  on  the  sea.  He  steered  the 
vessel  in  which  thy  father  sailed  to  the  conquest  of 
England,  and  he  always  claimed,  and  was  allowed  the 
privilege  of  transporting  the  king  from  shore  to  shore 
of  the  Channel.  I  ask  now  that  thou  wouldst  similarly 
honour  me.  I  have  prepared  a  vessel,  named  the 
'White  Ship/  and  she  is  in  readiness  for  thee."  The 
king  thanked  him,  and  said  that  although  he  had 
already  chosen  a  ship  for  his  own  passage,  he  would, 
out  of  regard  to  Fitz-Stephen  s  family  claim,  entrust 
the  Prince  Royal  and  the  royal  treasure  to  his  safe 
conduct.  The  king's  own  ship  set  sail  immediately,  and 
carried  Henry  to  the  English  coast  in  safety.  But  the 
young  prince  and  his  companions  lingered  long  at  a  revel 
before  they  permitted  the  anchor  of  the  "  White  Ship  " 
to  be  weighed.  No  less  than  three  hundred  persons  were 
on  board,  and  two-thirds  of  these  were  nobles,  knights, 
and  ladies  of  high  rank.     The  prince,  with  ill-judged 
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liberality,  ordered  barrels  of  wine  to  be  distributed  to  chap. 
the  mariners ;  and  such  was  the  evident  confusion  on  VIIL 
board,  that  some  few  t>f  the  intended  passengers  left  the  112°- 
vessel,  and  returned  to  land.  Among  these  was  the 
king's  nephew,  Count  Stephen  of  Blois,  on  whom,  and 
not  on  the  proud  heir-apparent,  the  crown  was  destined 
to  devolve.  The  sea  was  windless  ;  but  the  "  White 
Ship  "  was  a  fifty-oared  galley,  and  made  way  rapidly 
over  the  moonlit  waters.  With  "  speed  on  her  prow," 
and  careless  merriment  at  her  helm,  the  vessel  ran  on 
a  forgotten  reef;  her  planks  were  started,  and  she 
instantly  began  to  fill.  She  had  a  small  boat,  which 
Fitz-Stephen  lowered,  and  placing  the  prince  in  it,  with 
a  few  hands,  he  urged  him  to  row  for  the  shore  and 
save  himself.  But  William's  sister  Marie  was  in  the 
ship,  and  the  prince  hearing  her  cries  put  back  to  try 
to  save  her.  No  sooner  had  the  boat  returned  to  the 
ship's  side,  than  such  numbers  leaped  into  it,  that  it 
was  instantly  swamped,  and  all  in  it  perished.  The 
ship  soon  foundered,  but  part  of  the  mainyard  was 
detached  and  floated.  Two  men  clung  to  it — one  a 
young  noble,  the  other  a  butcher  of  Rouen,  named 
Berold.  Fitz-Stephen  had  risen  again  to  the  surface, 
after  the  ship  went  down,  and  he  swam  towards 
the  men  on  the  spar,  calling  out,  "  The  prince — what 
has  become  of  him?"  The  answer  was,  "We  have 
seen  no  more  of  him,  or  of  his  sister,  or  of  his  com- 
panions." "Woe  is  me!"  exclaimed  the  unhappy  mari- 
ner, and,  relaxing  his  arms,  he  sank  beneath  the  water. 
The  bitter  cold  of  the  long  December  night  was  more 
than  one  of  the  two  who  had  clung  to  the  spar  could 
endure,  and  after  some  hours  of  suffering  young 
Godfrey  de  TAigle  let  go  his  hold  and  perished,  while 
uttering  a  prayer  that  his  poor  companion  might  still 
be  preserved.     Berold,  less   delicately  nurtured,   and 
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chap      somewhat  protected  by  the  sheepskin  coat  in  which  he 

vni-      was  wrapt,  held  on  till  morning,  when  he  was  seen 

1120—28.  from  the  shore  and  rescued.     No  other  soul  escaped. 

The  tidings  of  this  dreadful  calamity,  as  told  by  Berold, 

were  soon  conveyed  to  England ;  but  no  minister  or 

courtier  dared  to  repeat  them  to  King  Henry.    At  last, 

his  inquiries  about  the  "  White  Ship  "  could  no  longer 

be  evaded,  and  a  little  boy  was  sent  into  the  king's 

apartment,  who,  weeping  bitterly,  threw  himself  at  the 

king's  feet,  and  told  him  that  the  ship,  with  all  on 

board,  had  perished.      Henry  fell  as  if  dead  to  the 

ground.     He  soon  recovered  mastery  over  himself,  and 

returned  to  the  administration  of  state  affairs  with 

stern  composure;  but  he  never  smiled  again. 

Henry's  Henry's  Saxon  queen  was  now  dead  ;  and  he  had  no 

manage,     children  by  a  second  marriage,  which  he  contracted 

with  Adelais,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Louvaine.     His 

only  surviving  legitimate  child  was  a  daughter,  named 

His  Matilda,  after  her  mother,  his  first  queen.     This  prin- 

Matiida's     cess  had  been  married  to  the  German  Emperor,  Henry 

marriages,    y ^  ^^  ^  commorQy  spoken  of  by  our  old  writers  as 

the  Empress.  Her  husband  died  in  1125,  and  she 
returned  to  England.  King  Henry  determined  to 
secure  for  her  the  accession  to  the  English  crown, 
though  there  was  no  precedent  for  either  Saxons  or 
Normans  having  been  ruled  by  a  female  sovereign;  and 
the  idea  of  a  woman's  reign  was  opposed  to  the  cus- 
toms and  feelings  then  generally  prevalent  in  Europe. 
After  some  difficulty,  King  Henry  prevailed  on  a  large 
number  of  his  prelates  and  nobles,  who  were  assembled 
at  the  royal  palace  at  Windsor  for  the  Christmas  fes- 
tival of  1126,  to  acknowledge  his  daughter  as  heir  to 
the  throne,  and  to  bind  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath 
to  be  loyal  and  true  to  her  as  Queen  of  England  and 
Duchess  of  Normandy,  if  Henry  should  die  without 
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male  issue.     In  the  following  year  Matilda  contracted     chap. 
a  second  marriage  with  Geoffrey,  the  young  Count  of      VI1L 
Anjou,  commonly  called  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  from  his    1128—35. 
habit  of  wearing  in  his  cap  a  sprig  of  the  broom  plant,  The  House 
called  in  Latin  Planta  Genista,  and  in  French  Plante  2" 
Genet.*     By  this  second  marriage  she  had  three  sons, 
the  eldest  of  whom  became  in  after  years  Henry  II.,  King 
of  England  :  but  not  till  after  one  of  the  very  nobles,  acknit'- 
who  had  been  seemingly  the  most  zealous  in  acknow-  ^dg^ b* 
ledging  Matilda  s  right  of  succession,  had,  on  King  u«h  nobles 
Henry's  death,  seized  on  the  throne,  and  long  held  it  successor.8 
for  himself. 

Henry  I.  died  on  the  1st  of  December,  1135,  from  Death  and 
an  illness  which  he  had  brought  on  himself  by  a  Heuiyi™ 
gluttonous  meal  of  lampreys.  He  was  in  all  respects 
selfish  and  sensual ;  and  he  never  scrupled  to  use  any 
kind  of  perfidy  or  cruelty  in  order  to  accomplish  his 
purposes.  His  fondness  for  his  children  is  the  only 
amiable  feature,  and  his  zeal  for  the  advancement  of 
learning  is  the  only  admirable  one,  in  his  character. 
He  had  himself  received  an  excellent  education,  and  his 
surname  of  "Beauclerc"  proves  how  well  he  had  profited 
by  it.  He  was  munificent  in  encouraging  learned  men 
and  educational  establishments.  The  schools  of  Can- 
terbury, York,  Oxford,  Abingdon,  Winchester,  Peter- 
borough, Cottenham,  and  Cambridge  acquired  a  high 
reputation  in  his  reign.  Students,  also,  from  this 
island  frequented  the  learned  foundations  of  other 
lands ;  not  only  those  in  Christendom,  such  as  Paris, 

*  The  founder  of  the  splendid  fortunes  of  the  family  of  the  Plantagenets 
— a  family  which,  gave  fourteen  kings  to  England,  and  which,  "  increasing 
in  dignity,  influence,  and  power,  affords  a  most  remarkable  exemplification 
of  ancestral  talent  perpetuated  from  generation  to  generation,"— was  a 
Breton  ploughman,  named  Torquatus,  or  Tortulfus.  He  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  French  king  Charles-le-Chauve  (851—877),  fought  gallantly 
against  the  Danes,  and  rose  high  in  his  sovereign's  confidence  and  in  autho- 
rity.— See  Palgrave's  Normandy  and  England,  vol.  i.  p.  501. 
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Pavia,  and  Salerno,  but  also  the  celebrated  colleges 
established  by  the  Mahometan  Kings  of  Spain  at  Cor- 
dova and  Salamanca.  So  far  as  regarded  native  Anglo- 
Saxon  literature,  these  foreign  influences  were  un- 
favourable ;  but  our  scholars  of  that  date  acquired  no 
inconsiderable  familiarity  with  the  Latin  classics  ;  and 
some  parts  of  Greek  philosophy  and  science  became 
known  here,  as  in  other  countries  of  Christendom,  not 
from  the  Greek  origiDals,  but  through  translations 
which  the  Mahometan  teachers  had  made  of  them  into 
Arabic,  whence  versions  were  again  made  into  Latin. 
The  Logic  of  Aristotle  was  the  subject  of  especial 
study ;  and  this,  blended  with  theology  and  meta- 
physics, became  the  scholastic  philosophy  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  which  was  long  so  cultivated  and  renowned, 
and  which  has  afterwards  been  so  unjustly  despised. 
Anselm,  our  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  early  scholastic  writers.  He 
was  the  great  opponent  of  Eoscelin,  who  had  denied 
the  real  existence  of  aught  that  the  senses  or  mind 
cannot  take  cognisance  of  as  of  a  distinct  individual 
being.  The  metaphysical  speculations  of  Anselm  are 
so  far  from  being  characterised  by  the  solemn  trifling, 
which  is  now  popularly  considered  to  have  been  the 
main  occupation  of  the  schoolmen,  that  they  deal 
unfalteringly  though  reverently  with  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  religion,  and  the  most  momentous  pro- 
blems of  man's  being  and  man's  futurity.  They  con- 
tain the  celebrated  argument  in  proof  of  the  existence 
of  God,  which,  many  centuries  afterwards,  Descartes 
supposed  himself,  and  was  supposed  by  others,  to  have 
originated.* 

*  See  Milman's  eloquent  explanation  of  this,  Hist.  Latin  Christianity, 
vol.  iii.  p.  357.  See  also,  for  the  importance  attached  by  modern  divines  to 
Anselm's  opinions  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  Aids  to  Faith,  p.  345, 
et  seg. 
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The  schoolmen  were,  as  a  body,  though  with  some     chap. 
eminent  exceptions,  zealous  supporters  of  the  Koman      J_J 
Catholic  Church  and  of  the  Papal  power ;  and  Anselm    110°— 35- 
is  conspicuous  in  mediaeval  history,  not  only  as  the 
first  great  supporter  of  the  Realistic  against  the  non- 
Realistic  Philosophy,  but  as  the  champion  of  sacer- 
dotal against  regal  authority.     We  have  had  occasion  Disputes 
to  observe  his  noble  opposition  to  the  rapacious  tyranny  JjJJSL, 
of  William  Rufus ;  and  we  have  noticed  the  favour  and  the 
with  which  he  was  treated  by  Henry  on  that  king  s  to  the  right 
accession  to  our  throne.     Throughout  the  greater  part  men^to" 
of  Henry's  reign,  we  find  him  opposing  that  monarch  Unities, 
with  mild  but  unyielding  courage  on  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  right  to  appoint  to  church  dignities,  the 
question  with  which  all  Christian  Europe  has  so  often 
and  so  long  been  agitated.     Whatever  might  be  the 
body  that  elected  a  new  bishop  (usually  a  small  clerical 
body),  it  was  universally  agreed  that  a  confirmation 
of  this  election  was  necessary.     As  the  possession  of 
ample  domains,  and  the  right  to  sit  in  the  chief  council 
of  the  State  had  become  annexed  to  the  bishoprics, 
the  emperors  and  kings  asserted  that  it  was  for  them 
to    confirm   the   bishop    elect,   and   that,    until   they 
invested  him  with  the  symbols  of  his  dignity,   his 
true  episcopal  character  was  not  acquired.     On  the 
other  hand,  as  the  Papacy  gained  power,  the  Popes 
and  their  adherents  protested  vehemently  against  the 
impiety  of   a  layman   (though  a  crowned   layman), 
taking  on  himself  the  sacred  function  of  conferring  a 
holy  office ;  and  they  maintained  that  it  was  for  the 
Pope,  as  head  upon  earth  of  the  Church,  to  sanction 
the  appointment  of  the  Church's  chief  ministers.     The 
contest,  which  long  raged  on  this  subject  between  the 
German  emperors  and  the  Popes,  was  compromised  in 
1122  by  the  Emperor  Henry  V.,  our  Henry  I.'s  son-in- 
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chap.  law.  That  sovereign  gave  up  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  the  right  of  investiture  by  the  sacred 
emblems  of  the  ring  and  the  staff;  but  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  new  bishop  should  not  acquire  the  tem- 
poral possessions  and  privileges  of  his  see,  until  his 
sovereign  had  granted  them  to  him  by  the  touch  of 
the  royal  sceptre.  In  a  similar  spirit  it  was  arranged 
between  the  English  king  and  Anselm  that  the  king 
should  give  up  the  form  of  appointing  new  bishops  by 
grant  of  the  ring  and  pastoral  staff;  but  that  the 
elected  prelate  must  do  homage  to  the  king  for  the 
temporalities  of  the  see.  The  substantial  triumph  in 
this  stage  of  the  contest  between  Church  and  State 
was  with  the  temporal  sovereign,  who  might  always 
refuse  to  accept  the  homage  of  an  obnoxious  bishop 
elect,  and  so  keep  in  his  own  hands,  until  another 
appointment  was  made,  the  most  coveted  part  of  the 
prize,  the  rich  revenues  and  the  strong  castles  of  the 
bishopric. 

We  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  watch  another  con- 
flict between  priest  and  king  in  our  second  Henry's 
time  ;  but  in  the  interval  came  the  troubled  period  of 
Stephen's  reign.  The  events  of  that  reign  might  fill 
a  long  chapter,  if  we  were  to  report  the  details  of  all 
its  factions  and  civil  wars  ;  but  it  has  little  permanent 
interest,  and  a  very  brief  notice  of  it  is  all  that  is 
required  on  this  occasion. 

"When  the  "White  Ship"  went  down  off  Harfleur 
with  Henry's  children  and  so  many  of  their  high-born 
comrades  on  board,  one  youthful  nobleman,  who  was 
a  grandson  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  son  of 
Stephen,  Earl  of  Blois,  had  remained  on  shore,  with  a 
careful  regard  for  his  personal  safety  not  generally 
displayed  by  him.  Young  Stephen  was  one  of  the 
boldest  and  most  accomplished  knights  of  the  age,  and 
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was  high  in  favour  with  Henry  L,  in  whose  court  and  chap. 
camp  he  had  been  educated.  Henry  had  obtained  for  ^; 
him  the  hand  of  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Count  1135- 
of  Boulogne,  a  marriage  that  gave  Stephen  not  only 
that  county,  but  also  vast  estates  in  England.  After 
Henry's  son  had  perished  in  the  wreck  of  the  "  White 
Ship,"  and  when  Henry  was  sinking  into  old  age  with- 
out other  sons  being  born  to  him,  Stephen  may  not 
unnaturally  have  formed  the  hope  of  obtaining  for 
himself  the  throne  of  his  grandfather  after  Henry's 
death.  Stephen,  indeed,  had  two  elder  brothers  ;  but 
one  of  them,  William,  was  imbecile  in  intellect,  and 
the  other,  Theobald,  had  succeeded  to  the  paternal 
inheritance  of  the  earldom  of  Blois  *  Henry's  deter- 
mination to  make  his  own  daughter  the  inheritress  of 
the  English  crown  appeared  fatal  to  Stephen's  pro- 
jects ;  but  Stephen  made  no  sign  of  opposition,  and 
took  the  oaths  of  future  allegiance  to  that  princess 
with  seeming  zeal  and  alacrity.  But  on  Henry's  death, 
which  took  place  in  Normandy  (Matilda  also  being 
then  absent  from  England),  Stephen  (who  had  been  in 
attendance  on  the  dying  king)  instantly  set  out  for 
England,  obtained  possession  of  the  royal  treasures, 
and,  materially  aided  by  these,  persuaded  the  clergy 
and  nobles,  who  gathered  round  him,  to  consent  to  his 
coronation,  which  took  place  at  Westminster  on  the 
26th  of  December  (St.  Stephen's  Day),  1135.  Stephen's 
liberality  and  courteous  manners,  his  military  reputa- 
tion and  his  personal  beauty  and  knightly  accomplish- 
ments, won  the  favour  of  the  common  people  for  him ; 
and  those  of  higher  rank,  who  at  first  felt  compunc- 
tions of  conscience  when  they  remembered  their  oaths 
to  Matilda,  found  their  scruples  appeased,  when  one  of 
Stephen's   warmest  adherents,  Hugh   Bigot,  Earl   of 

*  See  note  p.  223,  supra. 
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chap.     Norfolk,  who  had  been  Steward  of  the  Household  to 
Henry,  came  forward,  and  swore  stoutly  that  the  late 
1135—53.  kmg  jia(jj  on  his  death-bed,  disinherited  his  daughter 
Matilda  and  her  children,  and  ordained  that  his  nephew 
Stephen  should  be  his  successor, 
civil  war         For  a  short  time  Stephens  reign  was  prosperous. 
Kt7en       The  Scotch  who  invaded  the  north  of  England  were 
StdPon       repelled,  and  in  1138  an  army  led  by  the  Scotch  king 
Matilda.      in  person  was  utterly  defeated  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York  and  the  northern  English  barons  at  the  battle  on 
Cure  ton  Moor,  called  the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  from 
a  huge  banner,  or  collection  of  banners,  which  was 
placed  on  a  waggon  in  the  centre  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
Army.     But  the  loyalty  of  many  of  Stephen's  barons 
to  him  was  short-lived.     Discontents  arose,  and  the 
partisans  of  Matilda  acquired  strength.     The  daughter 
of  Henry  I.  landed  in  the  island,  and  was  soon  at  the 
head  of  an  army  which  was  directed  by  the  high  mili- 
tary talents  of   her  natural  brother,  Kobert  Earl  of 
Gloucester.     A  civil  war  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which 
Stephen  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Matilda  was  (1141) 
acknowledged  to  be  Queen  of  England  by  a  large  assem- 
bly of  the  nobles  and  others  at  Winchester.     But  her 
oppression  and  insolence  soon  lost  her  the  popularity 
which  her  courage  had  acquired.     The  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester was  taken  prisoner  by  some  of  the  partisans  of 
Stephen,   and  in  order  to  gain  her  brother's  release 
Matilda   was   obliged   to  set  Stephen  free.      Twelve 
years  more  of  wretched,  indecisive  warfare  followed, 
throughout  which   Stephen  displayed  the  same  reck- 
less  valour,  and  the  same  easy  personal  disposition, 
for  which  he  had  ever  been  conspicuous.     At  length, 
fn^comi011  such    was    the   state   of    the   country,   wasted    with 
promise.      misery,  that  the  leading  men  on  both  sides  sought  to 
effect  a  compromise  of  the  claims  of  the  rivals.     The 
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death  of  Stephen's  son  facilitated  the  arrangement ;  and,     chap. 
in  a  great  council  held  at  Winchester  in  November,  1153,      vm' 
it  was  agreed  that  Stephen  should  retain  the  English    1135—54. 
crown  during  his  life,  but  that  Matildas  son,  Henry, 
should  be  adopted  by  him,  and  declared  his  successor. 
Fortunately  for  England,  and  probably  so  for  the  king 
himself,  Stephen's  restless  life  was  not  protracted  long 
after  this  pacification.     He  died  a  natural  and  peaceful  Death  0f 
death  at  Dover  in  1154,  and  the  nation,  exhausted  by 
the  dissensions  and  miseries  of  his  reign,  passed  placidly 
and  willingly  under  the  sceptre  of  our  first  Plantagenet 
sovereign. 

Many  worse  men  than  Stephen  have  sat  upon  the  Misery  of 
English  throne  ;  but,  if  the  evil  of  a  reign  is  to  be  duringh» 
estimated  according  to  the  amount  of  a  people's  suffer-  relgQ' 
ings  during  it,  the  reign  of  Stephen  must  be  pronounced 
the  very  worst  in  the  English  annals.  It  was  not  only 
a  period  of  long  lingering  civil  war,  in  which  each 
party  could  distress  its  adversary  but  neither  could 
protect  itself,  but  it  was  also  a  period  of  social  war,  in 
which  the  Strong  preyed  upon  the  Weak  throughout 
the  land,  and  in  which  there  was  no  law  save  the  law 
of  brute  force  to  appeal  to.  Neither  Stephen  nor 
Matilda  could  control  the  excesses  of  their  nominal 
followers,  even  if  either  had  sought  to  do  so ;  and  the 
numerous  bands  of  foreign  mercenaries,  who  were  called 
over  as  auxiliaries,  surpassed  the  native  soldiery  in 
cruelty  and  licence.  By  degrees  the  cause  of  the  king 
or  the  cause  of  the  empress  became  a  mere  secondary 
matter  with  the  lords  of  castles  and  the  leaders  of 
armed  bands.  Their  primary  object  was  to  plunder 
and  to  tyrannise  on  their  own  account.  Many  histo- 
rians have  striven  to  depict  the  misery  of  a  country 
that  is  thus  given  up  to  anarchy  and  to  the  multitu- 
dinous despotism  of  local  oppressors,  but  no  elaborate 
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chap,     description   of   the  kind   can   equal  the  effect  of  the 
VI^'      plain  matter-of-fact  relations  which  the  Saxon  chroni- 

1135—54.  clers  of  the  time  have  written  of  the  sufferings  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  during  Stephen  s  reign  : — 

"  In  this  king's  time  all  was  strife,  and  evil,  and 
rapine.  Against  him  soon  rose  great  men.  They 
cruelly  oppressed  the  wretched  men  of  the  land  with 
task-work  at  building  their  castles.  They  filled  the" 
castles  with  devils  and  evil  men,  and  they  seized  those 
whom  they  supposed  to  have  any  goods,  -men  and 
women,  and  threw  them  into  dungeons  for  their  gold 
and  silver,  inflicting  on  them  unspeakable  tortures. 
Some  they  hanged  up  by  the  feet  and  smothered  them 
with  foul  smoke ;  others  they  hanged  up  by  the 
thumbs  or  the  head  while  fire  was  put  to  their  feet ; 
about  the  heads  of  others  they  knotted  cords,  and 
bound  them  so  that  they  went  to  the  brain ;  some 
were  cast  into  pits  where  there  were  adders  and 
snakes  and  toads,  and  died  there ;  some  were  placed 
in  a  '  crucet-house/  that  is,  a  short,  narrow,  shallow 
chest,  in  which  sharp  stones  were  laid — the  man  was 
crushed  into  this.  Many  of  these  castles  had  in  them 
a  '  loathly  and  grim/  *  which  was  a  drag  for  the  neck, 
such  as  hardly  two  or  three  men  could  lift.  This  was 
thus  applied :  being  fastened  to  a  beam,  the  sharp  iron 
was  placed  round  the  man's  neck  so  that  he  could 
neither  sit,  nor  lie,  nor  sleep,  but  must  bear  all  that 
iron.  Many  thousands  they  wore  out  with  hunger. 
They  levied  contributions  on  the  towns  and  villages, 
and,  when  the  wretched  people  had  no  more  to  give, 
they  set  the  place  on  fire.  You  might  travel  a  whole 
day  without  seeing  a  living  man  in  a  village,  or  land 
under  the  plough.     Wretched  creatures  died  of  want- 

*  See  the  note  at  page  391  of  Thorpe's  translation  of  Lappenberg's  Anglo- 
Norman  Kings. 
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To  till  the  ground  was  to  plough  the  sea.     If  two  or     chap. 
three  men  were  seen  riding  up  to  a  town,  all  the  in-      _! 
habitants  fled,  taking  them  for  plunderers.     And  this    1135~ 5L 
lasted,  growing  worse  and  worse,  throughout  Stephen's 
reign.     Men  said  openly  that  Christ  and  his  saints 
had  gone  to  sleep." 

It  is  of  course  impossible   to   calculate,  with   any  Probable 
precision,  to  what  extent  the  population  of  the  island  0f thepopu- 
must  have  been  reduced  by  this  long-continued  misery.  JjJJj"  th 
But  it  is  interesting  to  inquire  and  to  ascertain,  as  far  reisns  of 
as  we  are  able,  what  effect  in  this  respect  was  produced  queror  and 
generally  by  the  Norman  Conquest,  under  which  term  Jjnp.  ** 
I  include,  for  this  purpose,  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror 
himself,  and  the  three  reigns  of  continued  oppressions 
and  suffering  to  the  English  people,  that  ensued.     The 
population   of   England   at   the   time  when  William 
landed  here,  is  reckoned  at  from  a  million  and  a  half 
to  two  millions.     I  am  inclined  to  think  the  last  and 
largest  number  to  be  nearest  the  truth ;  and  I  believe 
this,  the  old  Saxon  population,  to  have  been  diminished 
by  at  least  a  third  during  the  reigns  of  the  Conqueror 
and  his  sons.*     I  should  estimate  the  number  of  Nor- 
mans and  other  immigrants  from  the  continent,  who 
settled  here  in  the  times  of  William  and  his  immediate 
descendants,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  million.     A  large 
colony  of  Flemings,  that  was  planted  by  Henry  I.  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Wales,  is  not  to  be  forgotten. 
The  calamities  of  Stephen's  reign  fell  upon  all  classes, 
but  by    far  the   most  heavily  upon   the   lower-class 
people.      I  should  think  that  the  aggregate  of   the 
human  beings  of  every  race,  who  were  living  in  the 
land  at  the  close  of  this  disastrous  period,  was  con- 
siderably less  than  the  number  that  was  living  here 

*  See  some  calculations  on  this  subject  in  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
English  Constitution,  p.  G9,  et  seq. 
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chap,     under  our  last  Saxon  kings.     But,  on  the  other  hand 

VIII  • 

!      there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  population 

1154.  increased  rapidly,  and  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  re- 
covered its  old  numerical  strength  during  the  long 
reign  which  we  are  next  to  contemplate,  and  which 
was  generally  an  eminently  prosperous  period  for  Eng- 
land, however  chequered  were  the  personal  fortunes  of 
the  sovereign  himself. 


1154. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Great  extent  of  Henry  II.'s  power— His  Continental  dominions— His  cha- 
racter and  abilities — He  restores  order  in  England — His  eminence  as  a 
legislator— He  comes  into  collision  with  the  ecclesiastical  power— Thomas 
a  Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury— Strife  between  Church  and  State 
raging  elsewhere — The  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa's  conflicts  with  the 
Popes  and  with  the  Italian  Free  Cities — Becket's  opposition  to  the  king's 
attempts  to  make  the  clergy  subject  to  the  criminal  laws  of  the  State — 
Violence  of  Henry— Becket's  flight — Negotiations  and  excommunications 
— Becket's  return  to  England — His  assassination — Penance  of  the  king 
— Conquest  of  Ireland  commenced  by  the  English — State  of  Ireland 
before  the  English  landing— Causes  that  made  the  conquest  speedy  but 
imperfect — Dissensions  between  Henry  and  his  wife  and  sons — Civil  wars 
— Wretchedness  of  the  king— Death  of  Henry. 

Henry  the  Second  was  only  twenty-one  years  old     chap. 
when  he  came  to  the  English  throne  ;  and,  even  before 
he  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  this  island  and  of  Nor- 
mandy, he  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  in  Accession  of 
Europe.    He  held  Touraine  and  Anjou  from  his  father;  ^  H" 
and,  by  marrying  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  whom  King  ^' 
Louis  VII.  of  France  had  divorced,  he  had  acquired  as  Henry 
Poitou,  Saintonge,  Auvergne,  Perigord,  the  Limousin,  England. 
Angoumois  and  Guienne.     When  he  became  King  of 
England,  he  became  also  Duke  of  Normandy ;  and,  as 
the  Norman  dukes  claimed  a  feudal  superiority  over  power?* 
Brittany,  which  Henry  had  the  spirit  and  the  power 
to  enforce,  he  was  the  real  ruler  of  a  far  greater  part 
of  France,  than  the  portion  which  was  under  the  ef- 
fective sovereignty  of  the  titular  king  of  that  country. 

In  England,  Henry  was  welcomed  to  the  throne 
with  enthusiastic  and  universal  loyalty.     All  classes 
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hoped  that  under  his  rule  the  land  would  have  repose 
from  the  wretchedness,  with  which  it  had  been  tem- 
pest-tost in  the  times  of  Stephen ;  and  the  great  mass 
of  the  English  people  looked  on  Henry's  succession 
with  redoubled  joy,  because  they  saw  in  him  the  de- 
scendant of  their  old  native  kings  ;  and  they  hoped 
(not  altogether  vainly)  that,  under  him,  the  insolent 
ascendancy  of  the  Norman  over  the  Saxon  race  in  this 
island  would  expire.  They  forgot  that  their  young 
sovereign  s  birth-place  was  in  France ;  they  forgot  that 
his  father  and  all  his  paternal  ancestry  were  French. 
They  only  thought  of  the  true  royal  Saxon  blood  of 
"England's  Darling,"  which  had  come  down  to  him 
through  his  mother.  The  popular  annalist  of  the  day 
addressed  him  thus :  "  Thou  art  son  of  the  most 
glorious  Empress  Matilda,  whose  mother  was  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Margaret  Queen  of  Scotland ;  whose 
father  was  Edward,  son  of  King  Edmund  Ironside, 
who  was  great  grandson  of  the  noble  King  Alfred." 

Henry  had  many  personal  advantages,  both  of  body 
and  mind ;  and  he  had  received  the  best  education, 
both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  scholar,  that  could  be 
obtained  in  that  age.  He  retained  his  love  of  letters 
throughout  his  life ;  and  is  said  to  have  always  de- 
voted part  of  his  time  to  reading  and  to  intellectual 
conversation.  He  loved  to  gather  round  him  the 
ablest  scholars  and  the  best  jurists  of  the  day;  and 
his  fondness  for  music  and  poetry  made  him  also  a 
bounteous  patron  of  the  Provencal  bards  and  of  the 
minstrels  and  romance  writers  of  Normandy  and  other 
lands.  He  was  gifted  with  a  peculiarly  tenacious 
memory,  and  is  said  never  to  have  forgotten  a  face 
that  he  once  had  seen,  and  to  have  permanently  re- 
tained almost  all  that  he  read  and  heard.  He  is  espe- 
cially praised  for  his  remarkable  knowledge  of  historical 
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literature  ;  and  the  office  of  Grand  Seneschal  of  France,     chap. 
which  he  held  by  hereditary  right  as  Count  of  Anjou,       IX' 
gave  him  an  early  familiarity  with  judicial  principles    1 154—89. 
and  procedure.     These  high  qualities  and  accomplish- 
ments were  alloyed  with  many  blemishes  and  vices. 
He  was  furious  in  his  anger,  and  reckless  of  right  and 
wrong  in  his  revenge,  though  often  turned  aside  from 
his  vindictive  purpose  by  the  impulse  of  an  uncertain 
generosity.     He  was  given  to  unchecked  sensuality, 
and  was  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  by  which  he 
sought  the   gratification  of  his  desires.      These  evil 
qualities  grew  on  him  more  and  more  with  advan- 
cing years.     They  wrought  for  him  their  usual  fruits 
of  misery :  and  the  personal  wretchedness  of  Henry 
towards  the  close  of  his  reign  forms  a  melancholy  con- 
trast to  the  joyous  splendour  in  which  that  reign  was 
commenced.     But  for  England  his  reign  was  a  period  Prosperity 
of  almost  uniform  prosperity  and  peace.     Henry  gave  during  hTs 
her  and  maintained  for  her  the  order  which  she  had  reign- 
so  long  and  so  deeply  needed ;  and,  as  a  law-giver,  he 
did  more  for  her  than  had  been  effected  by  any  of  his 
predecessors  since  the  days  of  Alfred.     Much  of  the  improve- 
praise  which  history  gives  to  Henry  II.  as  a  legislator,  Savv!" 
and  as  an  administrator  of  justice,  should  doubtless  be 
shared  by  the  able  men  who  acted  under  him ;  but, 
in  return,  the  king  deserves  the  credit  of  his  wise 
selection  of  such  ministers ;    and  the  writers  of  the 
time,  including  those  most  hostile  as  well  as  those 
most   favourable   to  Henry  personally,   speak   of  the 
king  as  having  been  himself  the  chief  originator  of 
the  changes  in  the  Law  that  were  introduced  in  his 
name  and  by  his  authority. 

As  soon  as  Henry  was  seated  on  the  throne,  he  took 
prompt  and  effectual  measures  to  remedy  the  evils 
under    which   the    realm   had    been    suffering.      He 
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chap,     banished  all  the  foreign  mercenary  soldiers  from  Eng- 

IX'        land,  and  with  the  sanction  of  a  Great  Council  he  gave 

1154—89.  orc[ers   for  the  instant  demolition  of  all   the  castles 

His  demo-    which  had  been  erected  during  the  late  reign.     No 

utionofthe  iess  than  eleven  hundred  of  these  dens  of  thieves  are 

Adulterine  .-,-,•,  n  n         mi  i 

castles.  said  to  have  been  destroyed,  lhere  may  be  exagge- 
rations in  the  reckoning  ;  and  probably  many  a  build- 
ing, which  was  included  under  the  term  of  castle,  was 
no  more  than  a  single  thickly-walled  tower,  in  which 
a  gang  of  plunderers  could  store  their  booty,  and 
where  they  could  hold  out  for  a  short  time  against 
any  force  unprovided  with  the  costly  and  cumbrous 
engines,  that  were  employed  in  regular  sieges  in  those 
times.  Still  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  number  of  for- 
tified posts  which  Henry  dismantled  was  very  great ; 
and,  in  order  to  effect  this  most  necessary  measure 
speedily  and  summarily  throughout  England,  he  must 
have  had  the  zealous  support  of  all  classes  of  his  sub- 
jects. Some  barons,  and  some  marauders  of  lower 
rank,  are  mentioned  as  having  offered  armed  resist- 
ance 3  but  they  were  ultimately  overpowered ;  and 
protection  for  person  and  property  was  now  assured 
Revival  of  throughout  the  realm.  Agricultural  industry  was 
•ad  com-™  resumed ;  and  trade  and  commerce  rapidly  revived,  a 
revival  that  was  greatly  aided  by  the  bold  and  enlight- 
ened policy  of  Henry  in  issuing  a  new  coinage  of  stan- 
dard weight  and  purity,  instead  of  the  debased  moneys 
that  had  been  sent  into  circulation  in  the  time  of  Stephen- 
The  principal  changes  made  by  Henry  TI.  in  our 
laws  will  come  under  notice  elsewhere,  when  we  shall 
have  to  consider  the  political  and  judicial  institutions 
of  England  at  the  date  of  the  Great  Charter,  and  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  For  the  present,  it  will  be 
enough  to  state  that  the  great  characteristic  of  Henry 
II.'s  legislation  was  the  principle  of  bringing  justice  in 
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its  best  possible  form,  as  near  as  possible,  to  every  chap. 
man  s  door.  Judges  commissioned  by  the  Sovereign  _^l 
to  travel  through  the  land,  and  to  preside  at  important  115*-62- 
civil  and  criminal  trials  in  each  district,  appear  occa- 
sionally in  the  records  of  Henry  I.'s  reign.  But  Henry 
II.  made  the  institution  regular  and  permanent.  Under 
him  also  improved  modes  of  procedure  were  intro- 
duced ;  and  he  increased  the  powers  of  these  itinerant 
justices  ; — "  Judges  on  Circuit,"  as  we  now  generally 
term  them,  "  Justices  in  Eyre,"  according  to  the  olden 
phrase.  Hallam  has  well  pointed  out  how  valuable 
this  institution  has  been  in  preserving  the  uniformity 
of  the  law  of  England."*  Henry's  administration  of 
Criminal  law  is  complained  of  by  some  writers  as  search- 
ing and  merciless :  but  when  we  remember  in  what  a  con- 
dition he  found  the  country,  we  may  readily  believe  that 
energetic  justice  was  needful  for  public  safety  ;  and  that 
severity  to  criminals  was  mercy  to  honest  men. 

Henry's  zeal  for  the  amendment  of  our  laws,  and  Contest 
for  the  vigorous  administration  of  impartial  justice,  Henry  u. 
was  one  great  motive,  though  not  the  sole  motive,  of  bJshop™  * 
his  controversy  with  the  ecclesiastical  power,  as  repre-  Becket- 
sented  by  Archbishop  Becket ;  a  controversy  which  is 
memorable  in  history,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  im- 
portant interests  involved  in  it,  but  also  on  account 
of  the  high  personal  qualities  of  the  mitred  champion 
of  the  Church,  his  tragical  but  heroic  death,  and  the 
ultimate  humiliation  of  the  king,  by  whom  that  death 
had  been  caused,  if  not  intended. 

Among  the  claims  put  forward  by  the  Church  in  Clergy 
that  and  preceding  ages,  was  a  demand  that  clergymen  munUy1"" 
(including  all  in  holy  orders,  of  whatever  rank,  esta-  SaSoi* 
blishment,  or  degree)  should  be  absolutely  free  from  of.,ay 
the  jurisdiction   of  the  temporal  courts  of  the  land 

*  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  284. 
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chap,     they  lived  in.     However  heinous  the  crime  might  be 

L      that  was  imputed  to  an  ecclesiastic,  from  the  highest 

H54-62.  preiate  down  to  the  lowest  door-keeper,  however 
notorious  his  guilt  might  be,  however  ample  and  clear 
the  testimony  that  was  ready  to  be  produced  to 
prove  it,  it  was  insisted  that  the  laws  of  the  state 
ought  not  to  touch  him  ;  and  that  his  robberies  and 
murders  should  be  passed  over  with  impunity,  except 
so  far  as  his  spiritual  superiors  might  think  fit  to 
chastise  him  by  a  sentence  of  penance  or  imprison- 
ment, which  in  general  was  frivolously  inadequate  to 
what  outraged  justice  and  the  protection  of  the  public 
required.  The  evil  was  not  a  theoretical  one.  Even 
the  ecclesiastical  writers  who  are  most  hostile  to 
Henry  II.  admit  and  deplore  the  frequency  of  crimes 
committed  by  the  clergy ;  and  there  seems  reason  to 
believe  that  the  spirit  of  rapacity  and  cruelty,  which 
had  been  general  among  the  higher  clergy,  who  mingled 
in  the  disorders  of  Stephen's  reign,  had  spread  far 
through  the  clerical  body,  and  made  their  criminality 
more  abundant  than  usual*  at  the  time  when  Henry 
strove  to  bring  them  under  the  unsparing  rigour  of  his 
new  judges  and  his  improved  and  strengthened  tribunals. 
It  seems  self-evident  to  a  modern  inquirer  into  the 
merits  of  this  controversy,  that  Henry  was  bound  in 
the  performance  of  his  kingly  duties  to  put  a  speedy 
end  to  such  grievous  abuses :  f  and  we  are  disposed 

*  "  Solito  abundantius  per  idem  tempus  apparebant  publice  irretiti  crimi- 
nibus." — See  the  passages  from  the  clerical  biographers  of  Becket  cited  in 
Milman,  vol.  iii.  p.  469. 

f  "  No  doubt  can  be  thrown  on  the  merits  of  this  controversy  without 
impugning  one  of  two  propositions,  both  of  which  seem  almost  self-evident : 
that  good  government  requires  all  orders  of  men  to  be  equally  amenable  to 
the  law,  and  that  the  legislative  power  in  every  commonwealth  is  bound  to 
provide  for  such  equal  distribution  of  justice."— Mackintosh,  vol.  i.  p.  159. 
He  proceeds  to  point  out  very  justly  and  forcibly  that  the  fact  of  Henry's 
being  on  the  right  side  in  his  contest  with  Becket  by  no  means  proves  that 
the  king  acted  throughout  from  right  motives. 
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at  first  to  dismiss  with  indignation  any  pleading  in     chap. 
favour  of  those  who  opposed  his  remedial  measures.      i5l 
Yet  it  would  be  highly  unjust  to  suppose  that  Becket   H54-62. 
and  •  the  other  eminent  ecclesiastics  of  those  ages,  who  Motives  of 
maintained  the   immunity   of  clergymen   from    civil  the  better 

.  .  .         clergy. 

jurisdiction,  did  so  out  of  a  wish  to  give  impunity 
and  encouragement  to  vice  and  crime  among  their 
brethren.  Their  object  was  to  uphold  what  they 
deemed  to  be  the  superior  sanctity  of  the  Sacerdotal 
Order.  In  their  eyes,  the  man  who  had  become  a  priest? 
however  horribly  he  might  sin  as  a  man,  was  still,  as 
a  priest,  too  holy  for  the  mere  officials  of  the  law  of 
this  world  to  lay  their  hands  on.  In  the  controversy 
between  Henry  and  Becket,  this  claim  to  ecclesiastical 
superiority  was  brought  forward  in  its  most  glaring 
and  startling  form.  God's  minister  is  not  under  Man's 
law.  Such  in  substance  was  the  assertion  then  made. 
Few  would  repeat  it  now.  Yet  claims  of  essentially 
the  same  nature,  though  modified  in  semblance  and 
degree,  often  recur  in  history,  and  are  treated  leniently 
by  those  who  are  hot  and  harsh  in  their  censures  of 
Becket;  and  who  also  overlook  the  arbitrary  and  tyran- 
nical acts  committed  by  his  kingly  antagonist  during 
the  struggle,  acts  that  well  might  make  the  church- 
men of  that  age  believe  that  in  resisting  Henry,  (as  in 
resisting  his  great  contemporary,  the  Emperor  Frederic 
Barbarossa),  they  were  opposing,  not  the  champion  of 
legal  Justice,  but  the  aspirant  to  unlimited  Despotism. 

The  celebrity  which  Becket  acquired  throughout  Early  life 
Christendom  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and 
which  was  increased  a  thousand-fold  afterwards  when 
he  was  venerated  as  Martyr  and  Saint,  made  the  in- 
ventive spirit  of  popular  romance  busy  respecting  his 
birth  and  parentage.  One  tradition  represented  him 
as  a  Saxon  by  birth ;  and  many  modern  writers  make 
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crap,  a  constitutional  epoch  of  his  first  appointment  to 
office,  as  marking  the  first  promotion  of  one  of  the 
subject  race  to  a  post  of  honour,  that  had  occurred  in 
England  since  the  Norman  Conquest.  Another  more 
minute  and  more  picturesque  legend  described  Becket 
as  the  son  of  a  gallant  English  Crusader,  who  while 
captive  in  the  Holy  Land,  won  the  heart  of  a  Saracen 
princess.  It  was  told  that  he  escaped  by  her  aid  from 
his  prison  and  returned  to  England.  The  enamoured 
princess  followed ;  and  by  repeating  the  word  "  Lon- 
don "  found  her  way  to  the  city  which  she  had  heard 
her  love  speak  of  as  his  home.  The  only  other  English 
word  that  she  knew  was  his  Christian  name  "  Gilbert : 
and  by  repeating  this  through  London  streets  she  at 
last  found  her  own  true  knight;  After  baptism,  she  was 
married  to  him  ;  and  from  this  union  sprang  Thomas  a 
Becket,  the  great  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  Church- 
So  ran  the  popular  story,  which  was  invented  within 
half-a-century  after  Becket's  death ;  and  scenes  from 
which  are  to  be  found  in  very  old  illuminated  manu- 
scripts. But  in  reality,  Becket's  father  was  a  merchant 
of  Caen  in  Normandy,  who  with  his  Norman  wife 
came  to  London,  and  settled  there  for  the  sake  of 
trade.  Young  Thomas  Becket  was  educated  first  by 
the  monks  of  Merton  Abbey  in  Surrey ;  and  he  after- 
wards studied  at  Paris,  and  also  at  Bologna  and  Aux- 
erre,  then  celebrated  for  their  schools  of  Civil  and 
Canon  Law.  Becket  early  acquired  the  favour  of 
Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whom  he  once 
accompanied  to  Eome,  and  by  whom  he  was  repeatedly 
employed  in  important  ecclesiastical  negotiations.  Bec- 
ket took  Deacon's  orders,  and  received  from  Archbishop 
Theobald  much  valuable  church  preferment  :  and  he 
was  by  him  introduced  to  King  Henry  II.,  soon  after 
that  monarch's  accession  to  our  throne.     The  young 
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Deacon,  highly  gifted  with  intellectual  endowments,     chap. 
an  able  jurist,  a  sagacious  discerner  of  character,  and      _i^ 
well  acquainted  with  the  men  and  manners  of  many    1158— 62- 
lands,  eminent   also  for  courtly  graces   and  knightly 
accomplishments,  rose  as  rapidly  in  the  king's  as  in 
the  archbishop's  favour.     Many  important  and  lucra- 
tive offices  were  bestowed  on  him  ;  and  in  1158  Henry 
made  him  his  chancellor.     This  high  appointment  did 
not  then  give  such  judicial  power  as  the  chancellors 
of  after  times  have  exercised ;   but  all  royal  grants 
required  the  chancellor's  seal,  and  all  vacant  baronies 
and  bishoprics  were  in  the  chancellor's  custody.     And 
Becket,  besides  the  regular  duties  of  his   office,  was 
practically  the  king's  prime  minister  in  all  matters, 
both  of  domestic  and  of  foreign  policy. 

He  is  recorded  (and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  He  becomes 

\  #  Henry  s 

these  statements  of  his  biographers)  to  have  been  favourite 
Henry's  chief  adviser  in  the  wise  and  energetic  mea-  and  com- 
sures  by  which  the  king  restored  order  in  his  new  rade* 
realm.  So  far  Becket  acted  as  the  true  benefactor  of 
the  Commonwealth,  as  well  as  the  personal  friend  of 
Henry.  His  aiding  the  king  to  levy  a  war-tax,  under 
the  name  of  scutage,  on  church  as  well  as  lay  property, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  king's  expedition  against  Tou- 
louse, appears  to  have  been  rather  the  act  of  an  unscru- 
pulous partisan  of  the  sovereign,  than  of  a  statesman 
desirous  to  protect  the  rights  of  either  ecclesiastics  or 
laymen.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  of 
scut  ages  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  the  time  of  the 
Great  Charter.  For  the  present  it  will  be  enough  to 
remark  that  an  Anglo-Norman  King,  as  Feudal  Lord 
Paramount  of  all  landholders,  had  a  right  to  require 
the  service  in  war  of  his  military  tenants,  at  their  own 
costs,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  forty  days.  Henry, 
in  1159,  when  about  to  make  war  with  the  French 
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King  for  the  Duchy  of  Toulouse,  instead  of  calling  out 
this  feudal  array,  demanded,  by  way  of  compulsory 
commutation,  a  payment  of  31.  for  every  knight's  fee, 
and,  as  the  number  of  knights'  fees  established  by  the 
Conqueror  amounted  to  60,000,  the  sum  thus  realised 
must  have  been  very  great,  considering  the  relative 
value  of  money  in  those  times.  Becket  made  the 
clergy  pay  for  their  lands,  as  if  they  had  been  lay 
military  tenants  ;  and  he  must  thus  have  augmented 
largely  the  contribution  which  the  king,  of  his  own 
prerogative,  forced  on  his  subjects.  This  treasure  was 
employed  in  raising  and  maintaining  an  army  of  mer- 
cenaries from  Flanders,  who  contracted  to  serve  for 
three  months.  Henry's  wars  in  France  do  not  require 
any  narrative  here ;  but  no  one  signalised  his  valour 
in  them  so  brilliantly  as  Henry's  Clerical  Chancellor, 
Becket.  At  the  head  of  700  knights,  whom  he 
equipped  and  kept  in  the  field  at  his  own  expense, 
he  was  foremost  in  every  enterprise ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  Engleran  de  Trie,  a  renowned  French 
knight,  rode  out  before  the  enemy's  ranks  and  chal- 
lenged the  best  of  Henry's  champions  to  single  combat, 
Becket  encountered  him  lance  in  rest,  man  to  man, 
horse  to  horse,  dismounted  and  vanquished  him,  and 
made  prize  of  the  Frenchman's  charger.  Such  deeds 
endeared  him  to  the  king  as  much  as  his  sageness  in 
council.  Henry's  admiration  and  fondness  for  his  gal- 
lant and  magnificent  minister  knew  no  bounds.  They 
were  constant  companions,  not  only  in  the  court  and 
in  the  camp,  but  also  in  the  chase,  and  in  every  kind 
of  pastime  and  festivity,  except  in  those  scenes  of 
licentiousness  in  which  Henry  largely  and  habitually 
indulged,  but  in  which  Becket  was  never  accused,  even 
by  his  bitterest  enemies,  of  having  mingled. 

In.  1161,  Archbishop  Theobald   died;    and  Henry 
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resolved  that  Becket  should  succeed  him  in  the  Metro-     chap. 

TV 

political   See   of  Canterbury.     Becket   remonstrated  : 

nor  does  there  seem  reason  to  doubt  the  honesty  of  his  1162, 
remonstrance.  He  knew  well  the  imperious  and  vio-  The  King 
lent  temper  of  the  king,  and  the  certainty  of  their  ^^the 
friendship  being  turned  to  bitter  hate,  if  he  should  in  bishopric  of 
his  new  station  thwart  the  royal  will.  While  a  Deacon,  on  Becket. 
Becket  had  been  unscrupulous  and  lax  as  to  clerical 
decorum,  and  as  to  sacrificing  what  were  thought 
church-rights  to  royal  prerogative.  But  he  may  have 
felt  that  if  he  were  to  assume  the  station  of  the  highest 
ecclesiastic  in  England,  of  the  head  of  the  English 
Church  save  as  to  the  Pope's  supremacy, — if  he  were 
to  sit  on  the  throne  of  Augustine,  Dunstan,  Lanfranc, 
and  Anselm, — he  could  no  longer  be  the  mere  instru- 
ment of  the  kingly  will,  without  contracting  a  degree 
of  baseness  and  guilt,  from  which  his  soul  revolted. 
He  warned  Henry  that,  as  Primate,  he  would  have  to 
choose  between  the  favour  of  God  and  the  favour  of 
the  king,  and  that  he  should  prefer  the  favour  of  God. 
But  Henry  treated  all  Becket's  objections  as  mere  spe- 
cious pretences,  and,  after  some  difficulties  raised  by 
the  Canterbury  clergy  (who,  like  the  king,  expected  to 
find  in  the  new  Archbishop  an  obsequious  supporter  of 
the  royal  power),  Becket  received  Priest's  orders  at 
Whitsuntide,  1162,  and  was  then  consecrated  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  Primate  of  England  with 
unusual  solemnity  and  splendour. 

Instantly  there  came  a  total  change  upon  him.  In-  change  in 
stead  of  a  gallant  soldier,  a  showy  courtier,  a  far-reach-  character. 
ing  worldly  statesman,  there  appeared  in  the  person 
of  Thomas  Becket  an  austere,  self-denying,  self-tortur- 
ing monk,  a  fervent  devotee  ;  an  enthusiast  for  church 
privileges,  who  deemed  all  other  interests  mere  dust  in 
the  balance  compared  with  them,  and  who  was  ready 
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to  doom  others  to  perdition,  as  well  as  to  encounter 
exile  and  death  himself,  rather  than  suffer  the  least  of 
those  privileges  to  be  infringed.  Sudden  changes  in 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  matters  from  extreme  laxity 
to  extreme  bigotry  are  not  uncommon,  and  are  often 
genuine.  There  is  a  class  of  men  that  can  do  almost 
everything  in  excess,  and  nothing  in  moderation.  Such 
a  man  was  Becket  :  erring,  arrogant,  and  uncharitable  ; 
but  sincere,  self-sacrificing,  and  uncompromising. 

He  was  not  long  in  warning  Henry  not  to  expect  to 
find  his  old  friendly  comrade  and  compliant  statesman 
in  the  new  Primate.  Becket  sent  back  the  seals  which 
he  had  held  as  chancellor,  and  informed  the  king  that 
he  found  the  duties  of  that  office  inconsistent  with  his 
religious  functions  as  archbishop.  Henry  (who  had 
doubtless  heard  of  the  change  in  Becket's  mode  of  life) 
felt  fully  the  significance  of  this  practical  hint  that 
Becket  would  act  up  to  his  word,  and  would  sacrifice 
the  king's  favour  if  the  king's  interests  and  those  of 
the  Church  came  into  collision.  Henry  expressed  the 
most  vehement  indignation  at  Becket's  conduct,  and 
received  him  with  marked  coldness  when  they  first  met. 

Soon  after  Becket  became  primate,  Henry  retaliated 
on  him  for  his  withdrawal  from  the  chancellorship,  by 
requiring  him  to  resign  also  the  very  lucrative  Arch- 
deaconry of  Canterbury.  Remonstrances  and  disputes 
were  soon  occasioned  by  the  high-handed  manner  in 
which  the  new  archbishop  reclaimed  various  properties 
which  had  once  belonged  to  the  See  of  Canterbury; 
but  it  was  on  the  question  of  the  clergy  being  privi- 
leged from  the  criminal  laws  of  the  land,  that  the  open 
and  bitter  conflict  between  the  king  and  the  prelate 
had  its  beginning. 

The  king's  judges  had  complained  to  him  that  many 
crimes  of  heinous  character,  such  as  thefts,  rapines,  and 
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murders,  were  continually  committed  by  clergymen,     chap. 
against  whom  the  strong  arm  of  the  kings  law  was      J5L 
not  allowed   to   act.     And   one   flagrant  instance  of      1163- 
clerical  atrocity  was  at  this  time  made  public,  which 
brought   the   king   and   Becket   into   direct  personal 
antagonism.    A  clergyman  in  the  diocese  of  "Worcester 
debauched  a  young  woman,  and  murdered  her  father. 
Henry  ordered  that   he   should   be  brought  to   trial 
before  the  royal  justices,  but  Becket  interposed,  and  Becket 
gave  the  accused  priest  into  his  bishop's  custody,  with  lo^revent 
directions,  not  to  allow  him  to  be  taken  thence  before  f^'gy™?1* 

being  tried 

the  king's  judges.     The  bishop  might  try  the  offender  h?  ^e 
in  his  own  ecclesiastical  court,  but  he  was  forbidden  judges. 
by  the  canons  of  the  church  to  award  judgment  of  life 
or   limb.     He  might  imprison  j  he   might   order  the 
penance  of  flagellation  or  of  fasting ;  and  he  might 
degrade  the  criminal  from  his  holy  order.     The  clergy 
conceded  that,  if  the  degraded  clerk  committed  any 
fresh  crime,  he  might  be  tried  for  it  like  an  ordinary 
layman  ;  but  they  peremptorily  denied  the  right  of 
the  king's  court  to  try  and  to  punish  him  for  the  same 
offence   for  which   he   had   been   degraded.      Henry  ■ 
determined   to   bring  this   dispute   to  an  immediate 
issue,  and  called  his  prelates  together  at  Westminster 
(1163).     He  there  addressed  them  on  the  frequency  of  iienry 
crimes  committed  by  ecclesiastics,  and  on  the  perilous  equal  jo* 
impunity,  which  such  criminals  obtained  through  the  ^eai^ouuo 
remissness  of  their  spiritual  superiors  as  to  convicting  ■n«rimfr 
them,  and  through  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  sentences 
which  they  received  from  those  superiors  when  con- 
victed.    He  demanded  that  all  clerks  charged  with 
heinous   offences   should   be   given  over  to   his   own 
officers  of  justice,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law. 
"This,"  said  the  king,  "I  demand  in  the  name  of 
equal  justice,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of 
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chap,     my  realm."     And  this  he  told  them  was  in  accordance 

1      with  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  land.     The 

1163,  bishops  hesitated,  and  retired  to  deliberate.  Becket 
rallied  them  against  the  king  ;  and  when  on  their 
return  to  the  royal  presence  the  critical  question  was 
put  to  them,  whether  they  would  obey  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  realm  ?  Becket  made  answer,  "  Yes, 
saving  the  rights  of  our  order."  Henry  broke  up  the 
assembly  in  wrath;  and  immediately  deprived  the 
archbishop  of  all  the  State  employments  which  he  yet 
held,  and  of  the  important  office  of  being  tutor  to  the 
young  Prince  Henry,  whose  education  had  been  en- 
trusted to  Becket  some  years  previously.  This  would 
not  have  bent  Becket's  resolution ;  but  his  episcopal 
brethren  again  lost  heart,  and  besought  him  to  give 
way.  A  more  important  advocate  for  his  submission 
was  the  almoner  of  Pope  Alexander  III.,  who  was  then 
in  London  to  watch  over  his  masters  interests;  and 
who  dreaded  anything  that  was  likely  to  alienate  the 
King  of  England  from  the  Papacy  as  represented  by 
Pope  Alexander,  and  to  make  him  take  part  with 
'  Alexander's  great  enemy,  the  Emperor  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa,  and  with  the  Anti-Pope  whom  the  Emperor 
had  set  up. 
Becket  at  Under  the  pressure  of  entreaties,  and  of  assurances 
way.  that  he  would  be  doing  the  will  of  his  spiritual  father, 

Pope  Alexander,  if  he  made  peace  with  the  king, 
Becket  followed  Henry,  who  had  gone  to  the  palace  of 
"Woodstock,  and  there  the  archbishop  stated  his  willing- 
ness to  give  the  pledge  which  the  king  desired,  without 
any  reservation.  Henry  determined  to  make  the  most  of 
his  victory,  and  required  that  the  bishop's  pledge  should 
be  given  publicly  at  a  great  council  of  the  realm 
which  the  king  convened  for  the  purpose  at  Clarendon. 
Henry  now,  aided  by  his  chief  justiciary,  the  Baron 
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de  Lucy,  prepared  with  much  skill  and  some  subtilty     chap. 
a  series  of  propositions  as  to  the   relative  rights  of      ^_ 
Church  and  State,  which  he  termed  the  Ancient  Cus-      1164- 
toms,  and   which,  from  the  scene  of  the  council  at 
which  they  were  promulgated,  are  generally  known  in 
history  as  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon.     They  were  Henry 
designed  to  destroy  Papal  authority  and  ecclesiastical  cSitu-° 
influence  in  the  State,  both  root  and  branch  ;  and  they  c^rse^ou 
would   certainly  have  made  the   king   the   arbitrary  t0  be  drawn 
master  of  the  English  clergy,  and  the  virtual  disposer 
of  all  the  most  valuable  church  property  in  the  realm. 
By  them  it  was  ordained  that  on  the  vacancy  of  any 
see,  abbacy,  or  priory,  the  revenues  should  be  taken  by 
the  king  until  a  successor  was  appointed  ;  and   the 
successor  was  to  be  chosen  by  those  who  had  the  right 
of  election,  in  the  king's  chapel  and  with  the  king's 
consent.     There  was  to  be  an  appeal  from  the  arch- 
bishop to  the  king,  but  no  appeal  to  the  Pope  without 
the  king's  leave.     None  of  the  clergy  were  to  go  out 
of  the  realm  without  his  permission.     No  high  officer 
or  tenant  in  chief  of  the  king  was  to  be  excommuni- 
cated without  the  matter  in  dispute  having  been  first 
laid  before  the  king,  or  his  justiciary,  for  considera- 
tion ;  and  all  clergymen  accused  of  any  crime  were  to 
be  brought  before  the  king's  courts,  where  the  king's 
judges  would  determine,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
case,  whether  the  accused  party  should  be  remitted 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  his  ecclesiastical  superior,  or  be 
dealt  with  according  to  the  general  law  of  the  land. 

The  great  council  met  at  Clarendon  in  January, 
1164.  The  king,  the  two  archbishops,  eleven  bishops, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  lay  nobles  and  of  the  king's 
military  tenants,  were  present.  When  the  Constitu- 
tions were  read  out,  the  lay  members  of  the  council 
readily  agreed  to  them,  and  swore  to  observe  them. 

s  2 
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chap.     The  ecclesiastical  councillors  were  then  called  on  to 
IX>       pledge  their  assent,  and  the   primate  was  to  swear 
1164.      fa^  of  all.     But  Becket  had  heard  with  alarm  and 
remorse  the  ordinances  which,  with  stringent  compre- 
hensiveness and  unmistakeable  precision,  were  to  bind 
the  church  into  complete  submission  to  the  king,  and 
he   hesitated   to    take   the   demanded   oath.     Henry 
broke  out  into  one  of  his  constitutional  fits  of  passion 
at  what  he  termed  the  primate's  faithlessness.     The 
clash  of  weapons  on  the  ground  was  heard  from  an 
adjoining  room,  and  armed  men  looked  eagerly  and 
fiercely  into  the  Hall  of  Council,  as  if  about  to  wreak 
the  king's  vengeance  on  his  disloyal  clergy.     Becket's 
ecclesiastical  brethren  knelt  to  him,  and  implored  him 
not  to  bring  destruction  on  himself  and  the  Church  by 
Becket  is  at  hig   obstinacy.     Persuaded,   or   intimidated,  he   gave 
fiedinto      way,   and,   advancing,  took   the   oath,  by  which   he 
obedlenfe     swore  that  he,  without  fraud  or  reserve,  would  faith- 
tothem.      fuHy  0kserve  the   Constitutions.      The  other  bishops 
followed.     The  king  then  ordered  three  copies  of  the 
Constitutions  to  be  made,  to  which  all  present  were  to 
affix  their  seals,  and  which  were  to  be  preserved  as 
He  refuses    solemn  records.     Becket  had  sworn,  but  he  refused  to 
scaito  1S     seal.     The  sincerity  of  his  oath  was  at  once  doubted 
them.         by  ]^g  adversaries  ;  and  he  himself  was  already  doubt- 
ing its  validity.     He  left  the  king  in  sorrow  and  in 
gloom,    and   on   his   return    to    Canterbury   imposed 
penance   on  himself  for  his  sin  in  taking  the  oath, 
obtains       The  Pope,  on  his  application,  speedily  absolved  him 
from  his      from  that  oath  ;  and  Henry  now  regarded  him  as  an 
enemy  who  could  be  bound  by  no  compact,  with  whom 
compromise  was  impossible,  and  whom  the  king  must 
either  crush  or  bow  down  to. 

Becket  stood  alone.     All  the  other  English  prelates 
obeyed  the  royal  will.     Some  of  them — especially  the 
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Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishops  of  London,  Salis-  chap. 
bury,  and  Chichester — were  the  king's  zealous  partizans. 
Even  the  encouragement,  which  Becket  received  from  1164- 
the  Pope,  was  unsteady,  nor  could  the  English  primate 
reckon  on  any  sure  protection  from  Rome,  for  the  arms 
of  the  Emperor  Frederic  were  pressing  hard  on  Pope 
Alexander  and  his  Lombard  confederates;  and  the  Pope 
and  his  councillors  dreaded  the  additional  hostility  of  a 
king  so  powerful  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land as  Henry  II.  quite  as  much  as  they  desired  to 
uphold  the  rights  of  the  English  archbishop  against 
the  crown.  But  Becket,  though  alone,  was  fearless. 
Henceforth  we  find  no  vacillation  in  his  conduct.  He 
had  deliberately  reviewed  his  and  the  king's  positions. 
He  had  set  before  himself  his  probable  perils,  and  had 
determined  to  brave  them  all  in  what  he  deemed  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  Church  of  God.  His  firmness  was  Henry  per- 
soon  tested.  Before  the  end  of  1164  he  was  cited  Becket  by 
before  the  king  in  council  at  Northampton,  and  called  Jjjjjjj 
on  to  answer  a  number  of  charges,  many  of  which 
were  frivolous  and  vexatious,  and  some  of  which  were 
palpably  oppressive  and  iniquitous.  He  was  required, 
among  other  things,  to  give  an  account  of  all  eccle- 
siastical revenues  which  had  passed  through  his  hands 
when  he  was  chancellor.  The  crown  claimed  from  him 
a  balance  of  44,000  marks  over  and  above  the  sums 
which  had  been  expended  by  him  in  the  public  service. 
Becket  vainly  produced  a  formal  acquittance  of  all 
crown  claims,  which  he  had  obtained  from  De  Lucy, 
the  chief  justiciary,  before  he  became  archbishop.  The 
purpose  of  the  king  to  ruin  him  and  to  drive  him  from 
his  archbishopric  was  evident ;  and  one  of  the  par- 
tizans of  the  king  told  him  plainly  that  Henry  had 
declared  that  he  and  Becket  could  not  remain  together 
in  England — he  as  king,  Becket  as  archbishop.    Beckett 
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chap,  spirit  rose  to  the  height  of  the  emergency.  Clad  in 
IX-  his  archiepiscopal  robes,  and  bearing  in  his  own  hands 
1164-  the  silver  Cross,  he  appeared  in  the  hall  of  judgment, 
Dignity  ancl  confronting  the  assembled  peers  of  the  realm  he 
ness  of u  forbade  them,  as  sons  of  the  Church,  to  proceed  against 
Becket'  their  spiritual  father.  "  I  am/'  said  he,  "  to  be  judged, 
under  God,  by  the  Pope  alone.  To  him  I  appeal. 
Under  his  protection  and  that  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
lo  !  I  go  hence."  He  spoke,  and  slowly  walked  down 
the  hall.  There  were  murmurs  at  his  being  allowed  to 
pass  forth ;  and  some  of  the  meaner-spirited  courtiers 
threw  rushes  from  the  floor  at  him,  and  called  out 
"  Traitor  !  "  A  spark  of  the  old  soldier  flashed  up  in 
the  saint.  Becket  turned,  and,  eyeing  his  assailants 
sternly,  exclaimed,  "  Were  it  not  for  my  sacred  order, 
I  would  teach  you  to  rue  that  word/'  None  moved  to 
hinder  him  further,  and  with  a  few  weeping  followers 
he  repaired  to  a  neighbouring  church,  where  he  placed 
his  cross,  and  lay  down  before  the  altar, 
lie  escapes  By  a  speedy  and  secret  flight  Becket  eluded  Henry's 
preparations  for  detaining  him  in  England;  and,  after  a 
short  sojourn  in  Flanders,  he  found  shelter  for  some 
time  in  the  Abbey  of  Pontigny,  in  France.  The 
French  king,  who  was  on  ill  terms  with  Henry,  treated 
the  exiled  archbishop  with  favour;  and  the  fame  of 
Becket's  struggles  and  sufferings  began  to  win  sym- 
pathy for  him  in  many  parts  of  Christendom,  and 
especially  in  Henry's  continental  dominions.  This 
was  greatly  increased  by  an  act  of  tyranny  which 
Henry  committed  ;  an  act  as  impolitic  as  it  was 
atrocious.  Incensed  at  the  influence  which  Becket, 
though  a  refugee,  exercised,  and  still  more  exasperated 
by  the  controversial  letters  which  Becket  continually 
addressed  to  the  English  bishops,  to  the  Papal  court, 
and  to  other  quarters,  letters  which  were  extensively 
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circulated,  and  in  which  the  king  and  his  adherents     ciup. 
were  reviled  and  threatened  in  no  measured  language,       IX> 
Henry  not   only  seized   on   all  the  revenues   of  the    H64— 70. 
See  of  Canterbury,  and  on  the  estates  of  the  friends  Henr  ,g 
of  Becket,  who   had   followed    him   abroad,   but   he  tyranny 
banished  from  England,  by  an  arbitrary  edict,  without  Beckett 
any  warning  or  form  of  trial,  all  Becket's  kinsmen,  and  anTSds. 
all  who  were  known  to  have  been  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship  with  him,  or  dependent  on  him  when  he  was 
in  the  realm.    All  these,  with  their  wives  and  families, 
were  commanded  to  leave  the  country  instantly  ;  and 
each  grown  person  was  compelled  to  take  an  oath  to 
repair  forthwith  to  the  Abbey  in  France  where  the 
archbishop   was    residing,   so    that   Becket's    feelings 
might  be  pained  by  the  sight  of  the  misery  which  he 
had  brought  on  so  many  who  were  near  and  dear  to 
him.     This  cruel  order  was  executed  as  mercilessly  as 
it  was  illegally  given;  and  no  less  than  four  hundred 
innocent  persons,  including  helpless  women  and  mere 
babes,  were  driven  in  the  depth  of  winter  from  their 
English    homes   to   become    destitute    outcasts    in   a 
foreign  land,  and  to  inspire  wherever  they  wandered 
the  deepest  indignation  against  the  English  king,  and 
the  strongest  sympathy  with  his  opponent. 

Becket  remained  abroad  for  six  years,  during  which  Attempts 
time  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  reconcile  him  and  ciiiatkm 
Henry  were  made  by  the  French  king,  and  others.  t^Ting 
At  last  the  king  and  the  archbishop  met  on  seeming  *n6 1  the 
terms  of  good- will  and  courtesy  at  Fretteville.    Nothing  bishop. 
was  said  about  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon :  the 
chief  topic  on  which  they  conversed  being  the  manner 
of  the  recent  coronation  of  Prince  Henry.    The  English 
king  had  wished  that  (as  was  not  uncommon  in  that 
age)  while  he  was  still  living  his  eldest  son  should  be 
crowned,  and  associated  with  him  in  the  sovereignty. 
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chap.     The  right  of  crowning  a  king  of  England  was  regarded 
IX'       as  the  special  prerogative  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
117°-      bury.      But   the   Archbishop   of  York   had   crowned 
young  Henry;  and  some  of  the  other  English  prelates, 
who  were  Becket's  bitterest  enemies,  had  joined  in  the 
ceremony.     In  the  interview  at  Fretteville  the  king 
promised  Becket   that   the   young   prince   should  be 
crowned  anew,  and  that  Becket  should  officiate.     But 
Becket,  though  he  professed  to  be  satisfied  with  this,  so 
far  as  the  king  was  concerned,  was  silent  as  to  his 
deep-set  resolution  to  avenge  himself  upon  his  eccle- 
siastical brethren  who  had  usurped  his  functions.     He 
had  procured  Papal  decrees,  suspending  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  and  excommunicating  the  Bishops  of  London 
Becket        and  Salisbury.     Sending  these  missives  of  spiritual 
England,      wrath    before    him    by    trusty    messengers,    Becket 
returned  to  England  on  the  1st  of  December,  1170. 
anfmTity     He  was  welcomed  with  rapture  and  almost  adoration 
Khi^'tsu1)6-  ky  the  commonalty  and  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy ; 
porters.       but  the  high  prelates,  against  whom  he  had  thus  sig- 
nally displayed  his  spirit  of  implacable  hostility,  and 
many  of  the  lay  nobles,  were  loud  in  their  complaints 
against    his   unbending    pride    and   unchristian   tur- 
bulence.    Henry,  who   had   remained  in  Normandy, 
broke  out  into  his  customary  fury  when  he  heard  of 
fataWords  Becket's  proceedings.     In  fatal  passion  he  exclaimed  : 
ofaDger.      uIs  there  not  one  among  the  many  who  eat  my  bread, 
with  courage  enough  to  rid  me  of  this  factious  priest  V1 
Four  knights  who  heard  the  king's  words,  Keginald 
Fitz  Urse,  William  cle  Tracy,  Hugh  de  Moreville,  and 
Keginald  Bristo,  resolved  that  they  should  not  have 
been  spoken  in  vain.     They  fixed  a  meeting-place  at 
Salt  wood,  near  Canterbury;    and  then  started  sepa- 
rately, and  by  different  routes,  for  England.     Their 
absence  was  remarked  at  the  king's   council  on  the 
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next  morning,  when  the  question  of  how  Becket  should     citap. 
be  dealt  with  was  solemnly  discussed.    It  was  resolved      Z_. 
that  he  should  be  arrested  and  brought  to  trial ;  and      117°- 
royal  commissioners  were  sent   to   England   for   the 
purpose.      They  received  instructions  also  to  watch 
for  the  four  missing  knights,  and  to  take  heed  that  no 
rash  act  of  unauthorised  violence   against   the   arch- 
bishop  should    be    attempted.      But    the    four    self- 
appointed  wreakers  of  the  kings  wrath  were  already 
on  their  paths  of  blood ;  far  outspeeding  the  regular 
ministers  of  formal  law. 

Eude  outrages  and  fierce  threats  had  already  been  Bc(*et  as- 
directed  against  the  archbishop  by  some  of  the  king's  by  Henry's 
violent  partizans  in  England ;  and  Becket  had  a  deep  canterbury 
foreboding  that  he  was  about  to  die.  He  preached  in  Cathedial- 
the  cathedral  on  Christmas  Day,  and  told  the  congre- 
gation that  they  already  had  had  a  martyr  (St. 
Alphage)  among  their  archbishops,  and  that  they 
soon  would  have  another.  Though  aware  of  his 
danger,  he  neither  sought  to  fly,  nor  to  disarm  the 
wrath  of  his  adversaries  by  any  concessions.  On  the 
contrary,  his  bitterness  as  well  as  firmness  of  spirit 
increased  as  his  hour  drew  nigh  ;  and  at  the  close  of 
this  Christmas  Day  sermon,  his  last  public  discourse, 
he  pronounced  three  new  excommunications,  and 
cursed  by  name  those  whom  he  termed  the  evil  ones 
of  the  earth,  especially  some  of  the  king's  favourite 
courtiers,  with  a  degree  of  fiery  animation,  which  one 
of  his  admiring  ecclesiastical  biographers  has  carefully 
noted  and  recorded.  On  the  fifth  day  afterwards  the 
four  knights  were  in  Canterbury.  No  merciful  mis- 
adventure had  thwarted  or  delayed  their  meeting. 
They  had  collected  a  small  body  of  troops,  and  taken 
up  their  quarters  near  the  cathedral.  Yet  at  first 
even   they   seemed   to   feel   remorse  and   awe ;    and 
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chap,  they  sought  the  archbishop's  presence  unarmed  and 
IX'  unattended.  They  announced  themselves  as  king  s 
1170.  messengers,  and  Becket  received  them  with  grave 
courtesy.  They  reproached  him  with  his  ingratitude 
to  the  king,  and  required  him  to  absolve  the  excom- 
municated prelates.  Becket  refused  firmly,  but  calmly. 
They  told  him  that  it  was  the  king's  will  that  he  should 
quit  the  realm,  and  that  he  perilled  his  life  in  defying 
the  king.  Becket  exclaimed,  "  Your  threats  are  vain. 
If  all  the  swords  in  England  were  waving  over  me,  I 
would  not  flinch.  Foot  to  foot  you  should  find  me 
fighting  the  battle  of  the  Lord ! "  "I  will  do  more 
than  threaten  ! "  exclaimed  Fitz  Urse,  and  rushed  from 
the  room  with  his  companions.  The  archbishop's  fol- 
lowers closed  and  barred  the  gate ;  but  the  tramp  of 
armed  men  and  the  noise  of  the  breaking  in  of  bolts 
and  pannels  were  soon  heard.  It  was  now  evening ; 
and  the  bell  had  begun  to  toll  for  vespers.  Pressed 
and  solicited  by  his  weeping  friends,  the  archbishop 
withdrew  from  his  palace  by  a  cloister  to  the  cathedral, 
his  pastoral  crosier  being  borne  before  him.  He  would 
not  allow  the  cathedral  door  to  be  barricaded,  saying : 
u  God's  house  is  not  to  be  fenced  and  barred  against 
those  who  seek  entrance,  like  the  house  of  a  man." 
He  passed  through  the  north  transept,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  the  steps  that  lead  up  to  the  choir,  when 
the  murderers,  fully  armed,  and  brandishing  their 
swords,  appeared  at  the  further  end  of  the  church. 
Some  of  Becket's  followers  fled,  and  hid  themselves 
in  the  crypts  amid  the  twilight  gloom,  but  the  arch- 
bishop tarried,  and  steadily  confronted  the  assailants. 
Another  brief  altercation  of  fierce  demand  and  unbend- 
ing refusal  followed,  when  William  de  Tracy,  to  whom 
Becket  had  applied  a  term  of  personal  contumely, 
exclaimed,  "Die!"  and  brought  his  sword  down  on 
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the  archbishop's  defenceless  head.     Becket  clasped  his     chap. 
hands,  and  called  on  the  Lord  and  the  saints  to  receive       _ 
his  spirit.     Blow  after  blow  was  dealt  on  him,  even    117°-73- 
after  he  had  fallen,  until  the  skull  was  cloven,  and  the 
brains  and  blood  were  poured  out  upon  the  consecrated 
pavement.      "  Away  !  it  is  time  for  us  to  be  gone ! 
For  the  king  !     For  the  king  ! "  exclaimed  the  conspi- 
rators, and  rushed  away  from  the  cathedral. 

If  it  is  impossible,  even  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  Entim- 
■even  centuries,  to  read  the  narrative  of  this  foul  and  SJJJr'Sf 
cowardly  murder  without  indignation  against  its  per-  Becket- 
petrators,  and  without  admiring  sympathy  for  its 
victim,  we  may  judge  what  must  have  been  the  effect 
which  the  tidings  of  it  produced  among  the  men  of 
that  generation,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  every 
part  of  Christendom.  Whilst  Becket  lived,  many  cen- 
sured his  pride  and  vindictiveness,  more  than  they 
eulogised  his  courage  and  his  devotion  to  the  Church 
cause.  But  his  heroic  death  called  forth  an  universal 
enthusiasm  in  his  behalf,  amid  which  all  partial  blame 
and  qualifying  disapproval  were  forgotten.  He  was  lie  becomes 
patriot,  martyr,  and  saint.  Miracles  were  soon  believed  f^l1 
to  be  wrought  where  his  sacred  relics  lay;  and  the  Pope 
was  only  giving  utterance  to  the  popular  belief,  when, 
two  years  after  Becket's  death,  the  canonisation  of 
the  holy  martyr  St.  Thomas  was  solemnly  proclaimed 
at  Kome.  For  centuries  his  shrine  was  the  favourite 
object  of  pilgrimage,  the  receptacle  of  the  richest  offer- 
ings, and  the  scene  of  the  most  fervent  vows,  until  an 
eighth  Henry  arose  in  England,  one  who  most  strongly 
resembled  Becket's  royal  adversary  in  both  evil  and 
good  qualities,  and  who,  in  his  zeal  for  kingly  power 
and  hatred  of  Kome,  persecuted  the  memory  of  the 
sainted  sacerdotal  chief  with  unremitting  hostility. 
Henry  VIII.'s  order  for  the  destruction  of  all  monu- 
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chap,     mental  and  other  records  of  Thomas  Becket  were  so 
ifl      well  obeyed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  in  England  an 
1170—74.  image  or  a  painting  or  any  representative  memorial  of 
England's  once  favourite  saint ;  though  they  are  abun- 
dant on  the  Continent,  and  prove  how  widely  spread 
through  Christendom  was  the  fame  of  our  St.  Thomas, 
and  how  generally  and  earnestly  he  was  adored* 
Henry's  Henry  II.  was  at  first  held  up  to  execration  as  the 
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and  real  author  of  Becket's  death  ;  but  the  king's  earnest 

protestations,  that  the  crime  was  committed  without 
his  authority  or  knowledge,  were  at  last  believed ;  and 
the  affliction,  which  he  showed  on  hearing  of  the 
dreadful  event,  has  been  generally  regarded  as  sincere. 
But  words  of  his,  however  hasty,  however  little  meant 
by  himself  to  be  acted  on,  had  been  the  immediate 
cause  which  moved  the  blood-shedders  to  their  work  ; 
and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  Pope 
was  prevailed  on  to  abstain  from  excommunicating  the 
king.  The  Pope  in  such  a  matter  might  be  looked  on 
as  declaring  the  public  voice  of  Europe  ;  and  Henry 
strove  by  every  means  to  obtain  such  a  reconciliation 
with  the  Head  of  the  Church,  as  would  amount  to  a 
solemn  acquittal  from  complicity  in  Becket's  murder. 
The  reconciliation  was  granted  to  him  on  terms  which 
included  his  pledging  his  oath,  that  he  had  neither 
ordered  nor  desired  the  death  of  the  archbishop  ;  on 
his  swearing  to  give  up  the  Constitutions  of  Claren- 
don and  all  evil  customs  introduced  during  his  reign ; 
and  on  his  restoring  to  the  See  of  Canterbury  all  its 
rights  and  possessions,  and  pardoning  and  recalling  all 
whom  he  had  treated  as  offenders  on  the  late  primate's 
account.  In  addition  to  thus  surrendering  the  fa- 
vourite  projects   of  his   reign,  Henry,  a  short  time 

*  See  Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders. 
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afterwards,  publicly  subjected  himself  to  a  humiliating     chap. 
penance  for  his  supposed  offences  towards  the  saint       IX' 
while  on  earth.     In  1174  the  king  walked  barefoot  for  itf©-** 
some  miles  to  the  tomb  of  the  martyr  at  Canterbury, 
and  there,  kneeling  down,  was  scourged  by  the  monks 
on  his  bare  back.     The  multitude  gazed  in  admiration 
of  the  king's  piety,  but  in  still  greater  admiration  of 
their  new  saint,  whose  holiness  was  thus  acknowledged 
by  the  sovereign  who  had  so  long  been  his  mightiest 
adversary. 

During  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Becket  Conquest  of 
and    the   king's   penance   at   the   archbishop's    tomb,  Henry,  ' 
Henry  had  undertaken  and  partly  effected  the  con- 
quest of  Ireland  ;  and  from  this  point  the  history  of 
that  country  becomes  blended  with  the  history  of  Eng-  Account  of 
land.     Ireland's  geographical  position  and  area  have  Ireland 
already  been  described  :  *  and  we  have  seen  that  the  English 
Eoman  general  Agricola,  while  in  Britain,  had  formed,  luvasi011, 
but  had  relinquished,  the  project  of  annexing  it  to  the 
dominions  of  Borne. f    Though  Ireland  was  thus  spared 
the  temporary  miseries  of  conquest  by  the  Legionaries, 
it  has  probably  proved  unfortunate  for  her  in  the  long- 
run  that  she  never  was  made  a  province  of  ancient 
Rome.     Nor  did  any  settlement  of  Germans  take  place 
in  her,  such  as  England  and  the  greater  part  of  Wes- 
tern Europe  experienced  during  the  fifth   and  sixth 
centuries  after  the  Christian  era.     The  earliest  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  (so  far  as  we  have  any  trustworthy 
evidence)  was  Celtic ;    and   it   has   continued   to  be 
chiefly  Celtic  to  the  present  time.    The  Scandinavians, 
however,  did  not  spare  her  coasts.     It  was  only  Ire- 
land's comparative  poverty  that  exempted  her  from 
being  as  searchingly  and  systematically  ravaged  by 

*  Chapter  I.,  page  2.  t  Pa£e  39- 
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chap.  Danish  armies  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
_  as  were  England  and  France.  The  spirit  of  commer- 
11  u-  cial  enterprise,  which  mingled  so  largely  in  the  Danes 
with  love  of  martial  adventure,  made  them  discern 
and  appreciate  the  admirable  natural  advantages  of 
the  Irish  shores ;  and  the  Danes,  the  Ostmen  (that  is, 
the  men  from  the  East,  as  they  styled  themselves  in 
Ireland)  occupied  permanently  a  large  maritime  dis- 
trict along  the  south-east  and  south  of  the  island.  The 
important  marts  of  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Wexford, 
were  either  founded  by  the  Danes,  or  were  first  raised 
by  them  to  the  rank  of  great  commercial  cities. 

The  Irish  appear  to  have  been,  at  the  time  of  the 
English  invasion,  in  a  state  of  extreme  political  dis- 
order and  social  degradation.  There  had  been  times 
when  the  old  Irish  stood  far  higher  among  civilised 
mankind.  Christianity  had  been  early  introduced 
among  them,  and  zealously  adopted ;  and  the  renown 
of  Ireland  for  the  number  and  for  the  eminence  of  her 
learned  men,  and  saintly  ecclesiastics,  was  in  the 
seventh  century  far-spread  throughout  Christendom. 
The  special  evidence  as  to  particular  details  of  this 
may  be  obscure ;  but  the  collective  proof  as  to  the 
general  facts  is  conclusive.  And  the  proved  fact  of 
the  educational  and  religious  institutions  of  a  country 
being  in  a  flourishing  condition  proves,  by  implication, 
the  existence  at  the  same  time  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  social  order,  and  steady  government.  But 
whether  from  the  common  progress  of  internal  corrup- 
tion in  her  institutions,  or  from  domestic  warfare  and 
sedition,  or  from  the  ravages  of  the  Danish  invaders,  or 
from  these  and  other  causes  combined,  Ireland  had  in 
the  twelfth  century  sunk  far  below  the  standard  of 
prosperity  which  she  had  once  attained.  One  old 
writer,  who  speaks  of  Henry  II. 's  first  design  of  inva- 
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sion,  says  that — "  The  king  cast  in  his  mind  to  conquer     chai\ 

Ireland  :  he  saw  that  it  was  commodious  for  him,  and      1 

considered  that  they  were  but  a  rude  and  savage  117L 
people."  And  such  they  then  unquestionably  were. 
They  were  divided  into  numerous  independent  clans, 
almost  always  at  war  with  each  other.  The  same 
spirit  of  strife  and  disorder  existed  in  the  interior  of 
each  clan.  DuririQ;  the  lifetime  of  the  chief  a  sue- 
cessor,  called  a  Tanist,  was  elected,  who  generally 
sought  by  violence  to  hasten  the  period  of  his  acces- 
sion, and  who  was  in  turn  regarded  by  the  yet  living 
chief  as  his  natural  enemy.  When  a  chief  died,  his  suc- 
cessor assembled  all  the  males  of  the  clan,  and  re-dis- 
tributed among  them  at  his  discretion  all  the  lands 
that  had  been  previously  held  by  the  clan,  or  any 
member  of  it.  The  same  process  of  general  confis- 
cation and  re-distribution  was  repeated  when  any 
tenant  of  land  died.  The  primitive  laws,  according 
to  which  justice  was  administered  among  the  native 
Irish,  are  spoken  of  by  the  name  of  the  Brehon  laws. 
They  were  never  committed  to  writing.  We  know 
little  respecting  them,  except  that  they  contained  regu- 
lations for  the  barter  of  goods,  for  the  payment  of 
fines  in  cattle  and  in  other  commodities,  and  not  in 
money ;  and  that,  according  to  them,  murder  was 
punished,  not  by  death,  but  only  by  a  fine. 

As  has  been  said,  the  Irish  clans  were  independent 
of  each  other,  but  the  strong  ones  acquired  and  exer- 
cised a  fluctuating  ascendancy  over  the  weaker  ones ; 
and  some  of  the  more  powerful  chieftains  assumed  the 
title  of  king.  At  the  time  of  the  coming  over  of  the 
English,  there  were  in  Ireland  the  five  kingdoms  of 
Munster,  Meath,  Ulster,  Leinster,  and  Connaught. 
Some  one  (that  is  to  say,  the  strongest  for  the  time 
being)  of  these  five  kings  claimed  a  paramount  supe- 
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chat,  riority  over  the  rest ;  and  often  styled  himself  King  of 
Ireland.  But  his  authority  over  the  other  kings  was  as 
1174.  vague  and  varying,  as  was  theirs  over  the  minor  chief- 
tains in  each  territory.  The  descendants  of  the  Danish 
settlers  in  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  towns  had 
forgotten  their  ancestral  aptitude  for  discipline  and 
combination,  and  had  sunk  down  to  the  level  of  the 
disorderly  race  among  whom  they  lived,  and  with 
whom  they  had  intermarried.  All  that  was  good  was 
lost  in  Ireland,  except  so  far  as  there  is  good  in  the 
qualities  which  the  Irish  have  never  lost — personal 
bravery,  or  rather  personal  daring ;  uncalculating  gene- 
rosity ;  keen  susceptibility  to  intellectual  as  well  as 
physical  emotion;  and  reckless  readiness  for  enthu- 
siastic yet  seldom  fickle  attachments, 
nadrian  Henry  II.  had  designed  to  conquer  Ireland  in  the 

English  very  first  year  of  his  reign.  An  Englishman  was  then 
authorises  Pope  of  Rome :  the  only  Englishman  that  ever  held 
TOnqua*0  tna^  station.  This  was  Nicholas  Breakspear :  origi- 
ireiand.  nally  a  poor  scholar,  who  travelled  from  university  to 
university,  first  that  he  might  learn,  and  latterly  that 
he  might  also  teach ;  and  who,  by  his  abilities  and 
well-deserved  reputation  for  piety,  had  risen  to  be  the 
head  of  Komish  Christendom,  and,  as  Pope,  took  the 
title  of  Hadrian  IV.  Henry  applied  to  him  for  the 
papal  sanction  to  the  projected  enterprise  against  Ire- 
land ;  and  the  English  pope  gave  it  readily,  in  terms 
which  showed  (as  did  the  rest  of  Hadrian's  acts  while 
Pope)  that  the  poor  student  from  St.  Albans  upheld 
the  pontifical  dignity  which  he  had  acquired,  as  boldly 
and  as  haughtily  as  any  of  his  predecessors.  Hadrian 
pronounced  solemnly  that  all  islands  which  had  re- 
ceived the  light  of  the  Gospel  belonged  to  St.  Peter 
and  the  Holy  Koman  Church ;  and,  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  which  he,  as  St.  Peters  successor,  thus  held 
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over  Ireland,  he  empowered  the  English  king  to  take     chap. 
possession  of  the  country,  and  charged  the  inhabitants      _ 
to  receive  him  as  their  lawful  lord.     Henry,  however,    1167— 7o. 
laid   aside   his   schemes   of  Irish  conquest   for  many 
years ;  nor  were  they  resumed  by  him  until  the  victo- 
rious  adventures   of   some  of  his  nobles  in  Ireland 
induced  him  to  cross  over  thither  in  person. 

Devoirgil,  the  wife  of  O'Euarc,  chief  of  Breffni,  a  Jj*1^* of 
little  district  in  Leinster,  had  eloped  with  MacMur-  chieftains, 
rough,  the  king  of  Leinster.     O'Euarc,  aided  by  King 
Eoderick  of  Connaught,  made  war  on  MacMurrough, 
and  drove  him  from  Ireland.     MacMurrough  came  to  English  aid 
King  Henry  II/s  Court  in  1167,  and  asked  aid  to 
recover  his  kingdom,  offering  to  become  King  Henry's 
vassal  in  return.      The  English  king  gave  MacMur-  strongbow, 
rough  fair  words ;  but  Eichard  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Pern-  Pembroke, 
broke,  surnamed  Strongbow,  both  promised  and  gave  inland! 
much  more  effective  assistance.      He  was  to  be  re- 
warded by  the  hand  of  MacMurrough's  daughter  Eva, 
and  by  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Leinster.    Strong- 
bow  first  sent  across  one  of  his  adherents,  Eobert  Fitz- 
Stephens,  with  a  small  force,  that  occupied  Wexford, 
and  defeated  the  Irish  of  that  place  and  the  neigh- 
bouring localities.     In  1170  the  Earl  came  over,  with 
200  knights,  and  1000  other  soldiers.     His  victories  His  vie- 
over  the  Irish  were  such  as  are  usually  achieved,  when 
well-armed,  well-trained,  and  well-led  soldiers  encounter 
an  undisciplined,  though  brave  and  numerous  peasantry. 
Strongbow  took  Waterford  and   Dublin ;    and   Mac- 
Murrough became  nominally  again  king  of  Leinster, 
all  real  power  being  held  by  the  conquering  strangers. 
But  Henry  took  alarm  at  these  successes  of  his  over-  Henry TL 
powerful   vassal,  the   Earl  of  Pembroke ;    and,  after 
hesitating  whether  he  should  not  recall  all  his  subjects 
from  Ireland,  and  cause  the  abandonment  of  the  whole 
enterprise,  he  at  last  determined  to  make  it  a  royal 
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conquest/  and  to  lead  such  a  force  into  Ireland  as 
should  ensure  his  supremacy,  not  only  over  the  Irish, 
but  also  over  their  baronial  invaders.  He  landed  with 
an  army  of  500  knights  and  4000  other  soldiers,  near 
Waterford,  in  October,  1171.  Strongbow  had  already 
consented  to  surrender  to  him  the  city  of  Dublin  and 
all  other  fortified  .places  along  the  coast ;  and  the 
native  Irish  rulers  (including  King  Eoderick)  made 
ready  submission  to  the  English  sovereign,  acknow- 
ledging him  as  their  lord,  and  giving  hostages  for 
He  is  styled  their  payment  of  tribute  and  for  their  bearing  him 
true  allegiance.  After  some  regulations,  by  which 
attempts  were  made  to  improve  the  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  government  of  the  country,  Henry  returned  to 
England,  at  Exeter,  1 1 72,  leaving  behind  him  Hugh  de 
Lacy,  as  governor  of  Dublin,  and  as  chief  representa- 
tive of  the  King  of  England  in  his  lordship  of  Ireland. 
Henry  was  more  than  once  engaged  in  warfare  with 
the  Welsh  during  his  reign ;  and  he  suffered  some  severe 
repulses  in  his  attempts  to  penetrate  and  subdue  the 
difficult  country  of  these  stubborn  mountaineers.  He 
was  more  successful  in  the  hostilities  which  broke  out 
at  various  periods  between  the  English  and  the  Scotch 
while  he  was  king ;  and,  though  he  never  led  any 
army  into  Scotland  with  the  view  of  subjugating  the 
country,  he  was  enabled,  by  a  great  victory  which  his 
Chief-Justice,  Glanville,  gained  over  the  Scottish  king 
in  1 1 74,  to  obtain  the  formal  recognition  by  the  Scotch 
of  the  feudal  dependance  of  their  crown  on  that  of 
England.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  discuss  the  early 
relations  between  Scotland  and  England,  when  we  come 
to  the  reign  of  Edward  I. ;  at  present  it  need  only  be 
observed,  that  this  victory  over  the  Scotch  was  gained 
at  Alnwick,  whither  the  Scotch  King  William  had  led 
an  army,  in  pursuance  of  the  confederacy  which  he  had 
formed  with  Henry's  rebellious  sons  against  their  father. 
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The  unnatural  discords  in  the  English  Royal  Family,     chap. 
of  son  against  parent,  wife  against  husband,  brother 
against  brother,  darkened  with  misery  the  last  sixteen  *W°-*i. 
years  of  Henry's  life  and  reign.     He  had,  throughout  j^Sf  m 
his  maturer  age,  as  well  as  his  youth,  disgraced  him-  fam My- 
self by  unprincipled  licentiousness  ;  and  he  had  changed 
the  passionate  fondness,  once  borne  towards  him  by  the 
bold  bad  woman  whom  he  had  married,  into  bitter 
hatred   and   jealous    eagerness   for   revenge.       Queen  Queen 
Eleanor's  character  for  morality  was  little  better  than 
that  of  her  husband ;  but  she  did  not  on  that  account 
the  less  keenly  resent  his  neglect  of  her,  and  what  she 
deemed  his  ingratitude  for  the  splendid  provinces  which 
she  had  brought  him  as  her  dowry.    She  instigated  her  Henry' 
sons,  who  were  approaching  manhood,  to  avenge  her  ^™lce 
wrongs ;  and  other  influences  were  at  work  to  urge  J:he^r 
those  princes  forward  on  the  path  of  wickedness.    Henry 
had  sought  to  gratify  his  paternal   affection,  or   his 
vanity,  by  causing  his  children  to  be  solemnly  invested 
with  the  titles  and  outward  show  of  dominion.    Prince 
Henry  had  been  invested  with  the  earldom  of  Maine 
and  Anjou,  and  had  been  twice  crowned  king,  once  in 
1170,  and  once  in  1172.     Richard  had  been  made 
Duke  of  Acquitaine,  and  had  done  feudal  homage  to 
the  French  king  for  that  province.    Geoffrey,  the  third 
son,  was  Duke  of  Brittany.     As  had  been  the  case  in 
the  Conqueror's  family,*  the  young  men  desired  to 
rule  in  reality,  while  their  father  wished  to  retain  the 
substance,  though  he  liked  to  share  the  pageantry,  of 
sovereign  power.     The  French  king  favoured  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  young  princes  ;  and  there  were  many 
courtiers  and  false  friends  around  them  to  feed  their 
ambition  and  quell  their  filial  scruples,  by  enlarging 


*  See  page  lf>0,  supra. 
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chap,     on  their  supposed  wrongs,  and  painting  the  conduct  of 
IX'        the  old  king  towards  them  and  towards  their  mother 
1173-86.    in  the  blackest  colours.     Open  warfare  broke  out  in 
1173.      Queen   Eleanor   left   her   husband,    and   was 
making  her  way  to  France  to  join  her  sons  and  their 
allies,  when  she  was  captured  by  Henry's  officers,  and 
was  thenceforth  kept  in  close  imprisonment  during  the 
rest  of  her  husband's  lifetime.     A  pacification  between 
the  king  and  his  sons  was  effected  in  1174,  but  was 
not   of  long   continuance.       The   old   king    required 
Eichard  to  do  homage  for  Acquitaine  to  his  brother 
Henry,   who  was   generally  styled   the   young   king. 
Eather  than  do  this,  Eichard  took  up  arms  against  his 
father  and  brother.     A  series  of  hollow  reconcilements 
and  fierce  renewals  of  disgraceful  strife  ensued  ;  some- 
times one  prince  fighting  on  the   father's  side ;  and 
sometimes  all  the  elder  three  fighting  against  the  old 
Death  of      king.     Prince  Henry  died  of  a  sudden  illness  in  1183; 
son,e Prince  and  Geoffrey  was  killed  in  a  tournament  in  1 1 86.    King 
Henry.        Henry  loved  his  children  tenderly,  in  spite  of  their  con- 
duct towards  him,  and  their  deaths  went  to  the  old 
man  s  heart.    Still  the  spirit  of  discord  between  him  and 
Eichard  continued  to  rage  ;  and  Eichard  had  some  addi- 
Continued    tional  excuse  for  his  continued  hostility  to  his  father, 
between*    on  account  of  Henry's  conduct  respecting  the  French 
Richard      princess  Adelais,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  English  court 
and  King     to  be  Duke  Eiehard's  bride.     Henry  detained  her  from 

Henry.  ,  .  J 

his  son  ;  and  it  was  imputed  to  him  that  he  so  detained 
her  because  he  coveted  her  charms  for  himself.  Un- 
happily the  general  profligacy  of  Henry's  life  gave  too 
much  colour  to  the  horrible  charge.  Aided  by  the 
French  king's  troops,  and  vigorously  supported  by  the 
warlike  population  of  Acquitaine,  by  whom  Henry  was 
regarded  as  the  oppressor  of  their  hereditary  chief- 
tainess  Eleanor,  Eichard  gained  many  advantages  over 
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his  fathers  armies,  and  at  last  besieged  the  old  king  in     chap. 

the  city  of  Tours.    Broken-hearted  and  broken-spirited,       1 

Henry  asked  for  peace  on  his  enemy's  own  terms.    One      1189, 
stipulation  was,  that  the  English  king  should  pardon  The  old 
all  his  subjects  who  had  taken  part  in  these  troubles  failed  and 
against  him.     Henry  lay  on  a  sick-bed  when  the  list  ^dief^;d 
of  confessed  traitors  to  whom  he  was  to  pronounce  t°beg 
impunity  was  brought  to  him.     The  first  name  was 
that  of  his  youngest  and  best-beloved  son,  Prince  John, 
whom  he  had  hitherto  always  believed  to  be  his  loyal 
and  affectionate   child.      At  the   mention   of  John's 
name  the  king  groaned  with  agony,  and  turned  his 
face  to  the  wall,  exclaiming  that  there  was  now  no- 
thing in  this  world  left  to  him  to  care  for.     As  his  His  misery 
malady  increased,  he  removed  to   Chinon,  where  he 
soon  felt  that  his  last  hour  was  approaching.     In  his 
bitterness  of  soul  he  cursed  the  day  when  he  was  born. 
"  Woe  is  me ! "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  shame  be  upon  me,  a 
conquered  king;  and  may  God's  curse  be  upon  the 
children  who  have  stretched  me  here."     The  attendant 
priest  strove  in  vain  to  make  him  recall  that  maledic- 
tion.    He  died  on  the  6th  of  July,  1189,  and  his  body 
was   borne  to   the  Abbey  of  Fontevraud  for  burial.  Scene  at  his 
Eichard  entered  the  Abbey  while  the  coffin  was  yet  bunaL 
unclosed  ;  and,  while  he  was  gazing  on  his  father  s 
corpse,  blood  was  observed  to  be  oozing  through  the 
nostrils.     The  superstitious  belief  that  the  body  of  a 
murdered  man  will  bleed  in  the  presence  of  the  mur- 
derer is  as  ancient  as  it  is  wide-spread ;  and  Eichard 
acknowledged  with  awe  and  tardy  remorse  what  all 
around  deemed  to  be  the  declared  judgment  of  God. 
Eichard  is  said  to  have  shuddered,  and  to  have  knelt 
down  for  a  time  in  silent  prayer.      Ten  years  after- 
wards he  was  himself  laid  a  corpse  in  that  abbey  at  his 
father's  feet. 
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chap.         Eichard    the  First  of  England   was   so   conspi- 

_      cuous  among  the  leaders  of  the  Crusades,  that  a  brief 

1095-H89.  consideration  of  those  remarkable  enterprises  becomes 

an  essential  part  of  our  subject  when  we  reach  his 

reign. 

Cm«adeS*       ^Q  ear^est  expedition  for  the  rescue  of  the  Holy 

1095.         Land  from  the  Mahometans  by  the  warriors  of  Western 

Christendom  (who,  from  their  assuming  the  badge  of  the 

Cross,  were  styled  Crusaders,)  was  undertaken  at  the 

time  when  William  Kufus  was  on  our  throne ;  and  we 

have  had  occasion  to  mention  his  brother,  Duke  Robert, 
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as  eminent  among  the  chieftains  of  the  first  Crusade,     chap. 

x 
Notwithstanding  heavy  losses,  the  first  Crusaders'  army      _ 

made  its  way  victoriously  through  Asia  Minor  and  10"-1147- 
Syria  into  Palestine;  and,  on  the  15th  of  July,  1099, 
they  stormed  and  captured  Jerusalem.      A  Christian 
kingdom  with  territories  of  considerable  extent  was  Christian 
then  founded  in  the  Holy  Land,  called  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem : 
Jerusalem.     It  was  soon  found  that  no  reliance  could  1099* 
be  placed  on  the  native  population  of  the  country  for 
co-operation  in  the  military  defence  of  the  new  realm  ; 
and  the  Eurasian  descendants  of   the   Crusaders   by 
their  unions  with  native  women  proved  to  be  a  race 
more  worthless  than  the  natives  themselves. 

European  arms  had  won  Jerusalem,  and  European  its  dangers 
arms  alone  protected  it  for  nearly  ninety  years  against  cuities. 
the  unceasing  hostility  of  the  Caliphs  of  Egypt,  and 
the  powerful  chieftains  of  the  fanatic  and  warlike 
tribes  of  the  Seljukian  Turks.  Like  all  other  move- 
ments, which  are  originated  rather  by  sympathy  and 
enthusiasm  than  by  calculating  resolution  and  politic 
principle,  the  spirit  of  crusading  displayed  itself  among 
the  European  nations  more  in  occasional  spasmodic 
efforts  of  enormous  energy  and  self-sacrifice,  than  in 
any  continuous  supply  of  reinforcement  to  this  out- 
post of  Christendom  in  the  midst  of  the  Mahometan 
world.  The  fervid  preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit 
had  kindled  the  contagious  zeal  of  the  multitudes 
who  poured  from  Europe  into  Asia,  or  perished  on  the 
path,  in  the  first  Crusade.     Saint  Bernard,  in  1144,  St. Bernard 

DT6clcll6S 

when  tidings  of  the  fall  of  the  Christian  principality  the  Second 
of  Edessa  had  reached  Europe,  and  when  men  were  inT— 47. 
awakened  to  the  probability  of  a  Mahometan  recapture 
of  Jerusalem,  was  able  to  launch  another  half  million 
into  the  second  Crusade,  under  the  Emperor  Conrad 
and  King  Louis  VII.  of  France.     This  was  the  most 
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chap,     calamitous   of    all   the   Crusades   for   the    Christians. 

x"        The    German   Emperor   and   the   French   King   each 

iH7— 89.    underwent  disaster  and  overthrow ;  and  the  Crescent 

Progress  of  continued   its   reactionary  advance  against  the  Cross 

cens.^3"      from  Edessa   to  Antioch,  from  Antioch  to  Lebanon, 

from  Lebanon  to  Mount  Calvary.     The  consideration 

of  our  immediate  subject,  the  history  of  England,  will 

soon  lead  us  to  observe  the  special  catastrophe,  which 

summoned  Western  Europe  to  its  third  Crusade  under 

Frederick  Barbarossa  of  Germany,  Philip  Augustus  of 

Crusade1-     France,  and  Kichard  of  the  Lion  Heart  of  England, 

1189'         against  Mahometanism,  under  the  most   gallant   and 

glorious  of  its  many  gallant  and  glorious  champions, 

Saladinthe    &    l     t      ±1       n        a. 

Great.        ISaladin  the  Great. 

But  though  it  was  only  thus  at  intervals  that 
European  Christendom  put  forth  its  might  in  the  great 
struggle  for   the   possession   of  the   Holy  Land,  the 

stream  of    stream  of  supply  to  the   defenders   of  the   Kingdom 

crusading  n-riiir  •      i 

pilgrims:  of  Jerusalem,  though  often  scanty,  never  entirely 
racers  and  failed.  Mens  virtues  and  men's  sins  alike  guided 
motives,  them  to  the  East.  The  religious  enthusiast,  whether 
a  gloomy,  self-torturing  fanatic,  or  a  rapturous  de- 
votee, believed  that  a  campaign  in  Palestine,  with  its 
perils,  its  toils,  and  its  privileges  of  treading  the  very 
ground  which  our  Saviour  when  in  human  form  had 
hallowed  by  his  footprints,  would  afford  him  the 
opportunity  of  fulfilling  the  most  solemn  duties, 
and  of  enjoying  the  greatest  felicity,  of  human  life. 
The  adventurous  knight-errant  saw  in  Palestine  the 
field  for  the  wildest  adventures,  the  most  gallant 
adversaries,  the  most  widely  renowned  exploits. 
The  generous-hearted,  when  they  heard  of  the  hard 
struggle  maintained  by  the  scanty  Christian  forces  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  against  the  ever-increasing 
hosts  of  misbelievers,  were  touched  with  sympathy, 
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and  with  the  longing  to  charge  to  the  rescue  of  the     chap. 

overburdened  brave.      On  the  other  hand,  was  there      1 

a  prince,  a  baron,  a  knight,  or  a  simple  man-at-arms,  1U7_  89- 
in  whom,  after  a  long  course  of  guilt,  or  some  one 
hideous  and  horrible  crime,  remorse  had  awakened, 
and  who  shrank  from  his  own  conscience,  even  as 
fellow  Christians  in  his  home  shrank  from  him  ? — to 
such  a  man  the  priest  enjoined  warfare  in  defence  of 
Christ's  Sepulchre  against  the  Infidels  as  the  most 
efficacious  penance ;  and  in  the  turbulence  of  that 
warfare  did  many  thousands  of  such  fierce  and  terrible 
spirits  find  their  only  peace  on  earth. 

The  institution  of  the  Military  and  Eeligious  Orders  Military 
of  the  Knights  Templars  and  of  the  Knights   Hos-  olZT 
pitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  gave  the  means  of  puJand 
organising  a  large  portion  of  these  recruits  of  Europe  Hospitai- 
into  two  small  but  highly  efficient   standing   armies 
for  the  defence  of  the  Christian   cause   in  the  Holy 
Land.    The  members  of  these  orders  took  the  monastic  Their  vows, 
vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience ;    to  which 
they  added  the  military  vow,  that  they  would  wage 
unceasing  war  against  the  misbelievers,  and  that  they 
would  afford  unfailing  protection  to  Christian  pilgrims. 
Many  nobles  of  the  highest  families  in  Christendom 
enrolled  themselves  in  their  ranks ;  and  they  speedily 
obtained  large  endowments  of  land  in  nearly  every 
country  of  Western  Europe.      As  their  wealth   and  Wealth  and 
power  increased,  their  purity  and  humility  vanished,  rupuhem": 
But  they  never  were   untrue  to  the  martial  half  of  ™;Vna<!our 
their  original  character.      They  were   long   the  chief 
bulwark  of  the  Christian  realm  in  Palestine.      After 
the  utter  overthrow  of  that  realm,  the  fortunes  of  the 
two    orders    were    widely    different.      The    Knights  Destruction 
Templars  were  destroyed  in  1312,  chiefly  through  the  TeSptaj 
atrocious  treachery  and  cruelty  of  Pope  Clement  V,  1312- 
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and  King  Philippe  le  Bel  of  France.  The  order  of 
the  Knights  Hospitallers  survived  to  our  own  times ; 
and  gained  imperishable  glory  by  its  resistance  to 
Mahometan  power,  first  as  the  Knights  of  Khodes,  and 
afterwards  as  the  Knights  of  Malta. 

The  Templars  and  the  Hospitallers  were  not  the 
only  military  orders  called  into  existence  by  the 
Crusades ;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  spirit  of  chi- 
valry among  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Europe  was  as 
much  promoted  by  those  enterprises,  as  chivalry  had 
aided  the  origin  and  the  intensity  of  the  crusading 
movement.  The  rudiments  of  some  of  the  institutions 
of  chivalry  may  be  found  among  the  ancient  Germans, 
who  celebrated  the  investiture  of  the  youthful  warrior 
with  his  arms  as  a  high  and  solemn  ceremony.*  We 
have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  how  the  state  of 
Europe  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  fa- 
voured the  increase  of  the  power  of  the  nobility,  and 
we  have  noticed  the  peculiar  social  usages  developed 
among  them.  We  have  seen  how  habitual  had  become 
the  castle-life  of  the  nobleman  with  his  band  of  armed 
retainers  and  well-born  youths  around  him,  and  with 
the  ladies  of  his  family  to  give  grace  to  their  martial 
exercises,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  romantic  enterprise 
and  brilliant  valour,  f  Nothing  of  all  this  had  died 
out  or  decayed  during  the  twelfth  century ;  and  the 
Normans,  among  whom  were  the  most  daring  and  the 
most  successful  of  European  chevaliers,  had  estab- 
lished chivalry  thoroughly  and  effectively  in  England. 
Feudalism,  with  which  chivalry  is  so  closely  connected, 
must  be  described  in  a  separate  part  of  this  work. 
Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  say,  that  the  upper  classes 
of  the  native  English,  under  the  latter  Anglo-Norman 

*  Tacitus,  Germania,  sec.  13. 
f  See  p.  144,  supra. 
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kings,  caught  the  chivalric  spirit,  and  adopted  chivalric     chap. 
usages,  as  warmly  as  the  Normans  themselves.      There      J^ 
had  always  been  a  religious  element  in  chivalry,  which  n^7— 89. 
the  Crusades  developed  more  strongly,  and  to  which  There- 
an  at  least  ostensible  predominance  was  thenceforth  |j^°"jnele" 
given  in  all  the  rituals  and  professions  of  knighthood,  chivalry. 
Long  prayer  and  fasting,  the  solitary   watch   in   the  Discipline 
midnight  chapel,  the  exhortations  of  the  priest,  and  Sidate  for" 
the  reception  of  the  Holy   Sacrament,   purified   and  ^jht* 
hallowed  the  candidate  for  the   rank  of  knight.     He 
then  underwent  strict  questioning  as  to  whether  the 
rank  was  sought  by  him  from  merely  worldly  motives, 
and  as  to  his  resolution  to  perform  all  knightly  duties, 
to  stand  firm  in  the  cause  of  right,  to  protect   the 
weak,  to  be  ever  ready  to  do  battle  if  woman  required 
his  aid,  to  keep  faith  with  all,  and  especially  to  be  true 
to  his  brothers-in-arms.     Then,  the  aspirant,  if  deemed 
worthy,  was  arrayed  in  knightly  armour  by  the  hands 
of  knights ;  or,  if  the  occasion  permitted,  by  the  fair 
hands  of  high-born  ladies.     Lastly,   the  knight  who 
was  to  confer  the  rank  dubbed  him,  as  he  knelt,  by  the 
accolade,  that  is,  by  striking  him  with  the  flat  of  the  The  acco- 
sword  on  the  shoulder  or  nape  of  the  neck,  and  bidding  l£j^n' 
him  rise  a  knight.      Holy  names  were  usually  at  the 
same  time  invoked,  and  an  admonition  given  to  be 
brave,  bold,  and  true. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Germans  and  French  had  TheSara- 
failed  in  the  second  Crusade  to  check  the  progress  of  ascendant! 
the  victorious  Mahometans  against   the  Kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  ;  and  after  the  retreat  of  the  German  Em- 
peror  and   the  French  King   the   superiority  of  the 
Saracenic    arms    in    Asia    became    more    and    more  Battle  of 
manifest.     At   last   Saladin   completely   defeated   the  Tlbenas- 
combined  Christian  forces   at   the   battle   of  Tiberias 
(1187),  taking  prisoners  the  King  of  Jerusalem,  the 
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Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  and  many  other  Chris- 
tian leaders.  The  conquering  Sultan  soon  invested 
Jerusalem;  and  that  city  fell  again  under  the  Ma- 
hometan rule.  The  tidings  of  this  disaster  spread 
sorrow  and  indignation  throughout  Europe.  The  Pope 
was  vehement  in  his  exhortation  to  all  Christian  men 
to  take  arms,  or  at  least  to  aid  by  their  contributions 
in  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  City,  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  the  Holy  Cross.  A  special  tax  was  imposed  on  the 
clergy,  which  bore  the  terribly  significant  name  of  the 
Saladine  Tenth.  The  sovereigns  and  nobles  of  Europe 
were  not  appealed  to  in  vain.  The  great  Emperor 
Frederick  Barbarossa  prepared  to  lead  his  veteran 
German  armies  to  the  East.  Our  Henry  the  Second, 
who  was  still  alive,  assumed  the  Cross,  as  did  Philip 
Augustus  of  France,  and  Earl  Eichard,  then  in  arms 
against  his  father.  The  death  of  Henry  made  Eichard 
King  of  England^  and  lord  of  the  other  ample  do- 
minions of  the  House  of  Plantagenet.  He  was  now 
in  a  condition  to  fulfil  his  vow  as  a  Crusader  on  a 
scale  of  grandeur  commensurate  with  the  importance 
he  attached  to  it. 

Eichard  I.  was  born  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1157. 
From  his  youth  up  he  had  held  high  command  in 
Poitou  ;  and  he  had  been  trained  to  arms  in  frequent 
enterprises  against  the  insurgent  chiefs  of  the  wild 
population  of  that  province,  besides  the  melancholy 
hostilities  in  which  he  was  too  often  engaged  with 
members  of  his  own  family.  His  personal  strength 
and  daring  courage,  his  dexterity  in  the  use  of  his 
weapons,  his  skill  in  forming  his  military  plans,  and 
his  pertinacity  in  carrying  them  out,  were  early  re- 
nowned in  Europe  ;  and  he  was  called  Eichard  the 
Lion,  long  before  his  expedition  to  the  East.  One  of 
his  comrades  in  his  Asiatic  campaign  has  briefly  de- 
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scribed  the  personal  appearance  of  the  great  English     chap. 
warrior ;  and  we  learn  from  Geoffery  de  Vinsauf  that      _fl 
Eichard  was  tall  of  stature,  well  framed,  and  of  grace-      1189- 
ful  carriage.     His  hair  was  between  red  and  auburn. 
He  was  remarkable  for  length  and  strength  of  arm ; 
and  none  could  equal  him  in  his  power  of  wielding  a 
sword  and  striking  with  effect.    We  know  from  stanzas  His  poetic 
by  Eichard  himself,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  as  ,3?™" 
well  as  from  other  authorities,  that  he  was  passionately 
fond  of  the  Provencal  poetry  of  his  age,  and  a  friend 
and  patron  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  troubadours. 
In  such  a  prince  the  most  ardent  enthusiasm   must 
have  been  awakened  by  the  prospect  of  brilliant  com- 
bats and   spirit-stirring   adventures   in   the   gorgeous 
realms  of  the  East ;  by  visions  of  conquests  which  for 
ages  should  be  the  chosen  themes  of  chronicler  and 
minstrel ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  opportunity  of  mea- 
suring himself  against  a  leader  hitherto  so  triumphant 
and  so  renowned  as  Saladin.    Nor  should  we  do  justice 
to  Eichard's  character,  if  we  did  not  believe  him  sen- 
sible to  what  were  in  that  age  deemed  the  holy  motives 
for  a  Crusade,  and  to  have  been  also  desirous  to  make 
atonement  for  his  recent  guilt  in  his  conduct  towards 
his  father. 

We   have,  indeed,  certain  proof  that  Eichard's  re-  Signs  of  his 
morse,  as  shown  by  him  over  his  parent's  grave,  was  remorse: 
not  utterly  transient,  in  the  recorded  fact  that  among 
his  first  measures  when  he  became  king,  were  the  dis- 
carding of  the  followers  and  advisers  by  whom  he  had 
been  encouraged  in  his  rebellion,  and  the  calling  round  Henry's 
him  the  faithful  ministers  of  the  old  king.     Such  a  ™£££ 
course  promised  well  for  his  government  of  his  do- 
minions, if  he  had  remained  in  them  ;  but  Eichard's 
t heart  was  in  the  Crusade,  and  he  looked  on  this  king- 
dom and  his  other  realms,  less  as  objects  towards  which 
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•  chap,  he  had  kingly  duties  to  perform,  than  as  means  for 
raising  the  amount  of  treasure  required  for  his  Eastern 
expedition. 

Thecoro-         Kichard  came  to  England  in  the  autumn  of  1189, 

nation.  &  ' 

and  was  crowned  at  Westminster  with  unusual  ma^nifi- 
cence.      The  splendour  of  the  ceremony  was  disgraced 
by  an  atrocious  massacre  of  the  Jews  in  a  tumult  which 
the   multitude   raised   against   that    unhappy  people, 
whom  too  many  in  that  age  regarded  as  the  natural 
enemies  of  the  Christian.     Similar  outrages  were  per- 
petrated against  the  Jews  in  other  towns.     Eichard 
issued   a   proclamation   by  which  he   took  the   Jews 
under  his  protection,  and  forbade  any  man  to  harm  or 
molest  them.     Three  of  the  rioters,  who  had  burned 
the  houses  of  Christians  as  well  as  Jews  in  the  tumult, 
were  hanged  by  the  king's  orders ;    but   no    further 
judicial  notice  was  taken  of  these  crimes.     The  king 
thought  only  of  collecting  and  equipping  his  fleet  and 
Ways  and    army  for  Palestine.     For  this  purpose,  besides  alien- 
the  Cm-      ating  Crown  lands  far  and  wide,  he  put  up  for  sale 
andeeJtor-e  magistracies,  dignities,  and  franchises.     He  sold  to  the 
tion.  King  of  the  Scots  Berwick  and  other  border  strong- 

holds ;  and  when  remonstrated  with  for  thus  stripping 
his  kingdom,  he  replied   that  he  would  sell  London 
itself  if  he  could  find  a  purchaser.     By  these  means, 
and  by  rigorous  imposts  on  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, Eichard  collected  one  of  the  strongest  and 
best  appointed  armaments  that  ever  left  the  shores  of 
Britain ;  and  it  was  largely  reinforced  from  Normandy, 
Forces  of     fr0m  Acquitaine,  and  the  other  continental  provinces 
and  Philip    that  were  subject  to  the  English  king.     The  plain  of 
vTzeiaT:  & '  Y ezelai  in  Southern  France  had  been  agreed  on  by  him 
and  Philip  Augustus  as  the  muster-place  for  their  col- 
lective forces,  and  in  June,  1190,  the  two  sovereigns 
met  there,  and  found  that  their  united  armies  amounted 
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to  100,000  men,  who  comprised  the  very  flower  of  the      chap. 
warriors  of  England  and  France.  _^1_ 

The   German   Emperor,  Frederick   Barbarossa,  had      119°- 
already  commenced  the  third  Crusade  by  the   usual  March  and 
route  through  Asia  Minor.     The  reputation  of  Frede-  Frederick 
rick  as  a  general  and  a  statesman,  and  the  strength  of    arbarossa* 
the  veteran  army  which  he  commanded,  awoke  and 
justified  the  highest  expectation  of  success.     But  Fre- 
derick met  an  accidental  death  while  bathing  in  the 
river  Cydnus  in  Cilicia,  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
knights  then  returned  to  their  homes.    The  plan  of  the 
English  and  the  French  kings  was  to  transport  their 
forces  from  the  south  of  France  to  the  Holy  Land  by 
sea ;  and  they  agreed  that  their  first  scene  of  opera- 
tion should  be  beneath  the  walls  of  Acre.     That  city  |»ege  of 
was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  but  was  being  a' Acre; 
besieged  by  a  Christian  force  which  Conrad  of  Mont-  ad'e  of  the" 
ferrat,  Lord   of  Tyre,  had   collected   out   of  various  besieeers- 
bodies  of  Scandinavian,  German,  and  Italian   adven- 
turers,  who  had  pushed  forward  in  advance  of  the 
great   masses   of  the    Crusaders.     Conrad's   besieging 
army  was,  in  turn,  closely  pressed,  and  almost  block- 
aded in  his  own  lines  by  a  Mahometan  host,   which 
Saladin  collected  for  the  relief  of  Acre,  and  which  the 
great  Sultan  hastened  to  reinforce  largely  on  the  tidings 
of  the  expected  arrival  of  the  English   and   French 
Crusading  kings. 

Philip  Augustus  was  the  first  of  the  two  to  reach 
Acre.  Eichard  had  lingered  on  his  voyage  in  conse- 
quence of  disputes  and  hostilities  in  which  his  im- 
petuous temper  involved  him  in  Sicily,  and  in  Cyprus, 
and  which  led  to  the  English  conquest  of  the  last-  Richard 
mentioned  island.  While  in  Cyprus,  Eichard  married  ^prut™ 
~erengaria,  the  daughter  of  Sancho,  King  of  Navarre,  ^d  marries 

ccompanied  by  his  bride,  he  resumed  his  voyage  to 
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chap.     Palestine,  and  the  English  fleet  cast  anchor  in  the  bay 

L      of  Acre  early  in  July,  1191.     The  siege  and  counter- 

119L      siege  had  now  lasted  for  nearly  two  years.     The  town 
a^Acre?8   was  strong,  the  garrison  was  brave  and  numerous,  and 
ii9i.         received  considerable  reliefs  in  men  and  stores,  when- 
ever Saladin's  ships  from  Egypt  and  Jaffa  could  win 
their  way  by  surprise  or  force  through  the  blockade 
which  was  attempted  by  the  Crusaders'  galleys.     Cir- 
cling round  the  walls  in  the  plain  below  the  town, 
Kichard  beheld   the  varied   troops   of   the   Christian 
nations  :    and  again,  spread  in  ampler  circle  on  the 
neighbouring  hills,  he  could  mark  the  brilliant  army 
of  Saladin,  who  was  ever  on  the  watch  to  attack  any 
weakened  part  of  the  besiegers'  lines,  or  to  envelop 
and  cut  off  any  detachment  that  ventured  far  from 
the   European   camp.       The   whole    crusading   army, 
His  wei-      Germans,  Danes,  Flemings,  Italians,  and  French,  wel- 
th^Cru-      corned  Richard's  landing  with  the  loudest  rejoicings  : 
8aders'        so   much   was   expected   from   the    celebrated    Lion 
King  and  the  splendid  force  which  had  sailed  under 
his  command. 

The  attack  on  the  town  was  now  carried  on  with 
redoubled  ardour,  and  every  attempt   made  by  the 
Mahometan  leaders  to  relieve  it  was  victoriously  and 
Richard's     promptly  repulsed.      An  intermittent  fever   disabled 
prowess,      Eichard  for  a  considerable  time  from  leading  his  troops 
and  skill.     ^n  person  .  ]}Ut  he  nad  himself  carried  in  his  litter  to- 
wards that  part  of  the  fortifications  which  was  assigned 
to  the  English  attack,  and  with  his  own  hands  pointed 
and  discharged  an  engine  for  casting  darts,  with  which 
he  struck  down  many  of  the  most  conspicuous  de- 
fenders.    In  particular  he  delighted  the  assailing  army 
by  thus  slaying  a  Turk  who  had  previously  killed  a 
Christian  knight,  and  was  stalking  triumphantly  along 
the  walls  arrayed  in  his  victim's  armour.     Eichard  en- 
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couraged  his  men  by  his  praises,  and  by  lavish  rewards     chap. 
to  the  most  desperate  exertions  in  battering  and  under-      JL 
mining  the  walls ;    and  he  showed  great  engineering      119L 
skill  in  the  construction  and  employment  of  moveable 
buildings  to  shelter  his  working  parties  from  the  mis- 
siles of  the  besieged.     At  last  Saladin  felt  that  the  t^^la' 
fall  of  Acre  could  no  longer  be  averted.     Negotiations  Acre :  July 

12th   1191 

were  opened,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  city  should  be 
surrendered,  that  Saladin  should  restore  the  Holy 
Cross  and  1600  Christians,  who  were  captives  in  his 
hands.  He  was  also  to  pay  within  a  stipulated  period 
a  sum  of  200,000  pieces  of  gold.  In  return  for  this 
the  lives  of  the  defenders  of  Acre  were  to  be  spared  ; 
but  they  were  to  be  detained  as  hostages  for  Saladin's 
fulfilment  of  the  terms  imposed  on  him  by  the  treaty. 

The  Christians  now  entered  Acre,  and  the  two  kings  Quarrel 
planted  each   his   standard   on   the  walls.     Leopold,  Leopold  of 
Duke  of  Austria,  placed   his   banner   by   their   side.  Austna- 
Eichard  haughtily  demanded  of  him  how  he,  a  mere 
duke,  dared  to  rank  himself  with  kings,  and  with  his 
own  hands  tore  down  the  Austrian  flag.      Leopold  left 
the  town  in  bitter  wrath,  and  subsequent  events  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  mean  and  malignant 
revenge  upon  the  English  king. 

A  more  important  desertion  from  the  Christian  army 
soon  followed.  Philip  Augustus  was  jealous  of  Eichard's 
superior  prowess  ;  and  he  was  offended  to  find  that  his, 
the  King  of  France's,  reputation  among  the  Crusaders 
was  overshadowed  by  that  of  Eichard,  who,  as  Duke 
of  Normandy  and  Count  of  Aquitane,  was   Philip's 
vassal  and  feudatory.     Philip  pretended  that  ill-health  Departure 
compelled  him  to  return  to  Europe,  but  even  his  own  Justus  • 
followers  saw  the  truth,  and  endeavoured,  though  in  Ju,y  31st- 
vain,  to  induce  their  sovereign  not  to  quit  the  post  of 
danger  and  honour.     Philip  set  sail  for  France,  having 

VOL.   I.  u 
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chap,     first  bound  himself   by  oath   to   make   no    attempts 
x'       against  Eichard's  dominions  while  Eichard  remained 
ii9i.     jn  Palestine.     A  division  of  ten  thousand  French  was 
left  behind  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, to  co-operate  with  the  other  Crusaders  in  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  war. 
The  host-         Saladin  delayed  the  performance  of  the  terms  of  the 
Acre  are     treaty  of   Acre ;    and  at  a  council  of  the    Christian 
death°        leaders   it   was   resolved   that   the   Moslem   hostages 
should  be  put  to  death.     Notice  of  this  decision  was 
sent   to    Saladin,  and,  as  he  still   failed   in    perfor- 
mance of  his  compacts,  the  stern  resolution  was  car- 
ried into  effect.    Two  thousand  seven  hundred  men, 
the  remnant  of  the  defenders  of  Acre,  were  divided 
into  two  bodies ;  one  of  which  was  marched  out  to  a 
hill  in  sight  of  Saladin's  camp,  and  there  put  to  the 
sword  by  Eichard's  soldiers  ;  the  other  half  was  killed 
on  the  walls  of  Acre  by  the  troops  under  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.     This  massacre  has  been  justly  stigmatised 
by  modern  writers  ;  but  it  is  unfair  to  impute  the 
sole  blame  of  it  to  the  English  king.     "  It  was  done," 
says  Vinsauf,  one  of  the  Crusaders,  "  with  the  consent 
of  all."     Unquestionably  Eichard  was  as  prompt  and 
unhesitating  as  any  of  his  comrades  in  the  performance 
of  what  was  deemed  a  meritorious  action  by  all  of 
them,  and  was  long  eulogised  as  such  by  chroniclers 
and  poets.  But  Eichard's  participation  in  this  slaughter 
proves  no  special  depravity  in  him ;  it  only  shows  that 
he  was  not  in  this  respect  in  advance  of  his  own  age 
and  of  many  later  ages. 
Saiadin's         Saladin  retaliated  by  decapitating  all  the  Christian 
Richard's     prisoners  in  his  power.    Eichard,  on  his  complete  resto- 
advance      ration  to  health,  began  his  march  from  Acre  against 
Jaffa  and  Jerusalem.    He  mustered  about  30,000  men, 
including  the  Templars  and  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 
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Saladin,  who  had  collected  reinforcements  from  nearly     chap. 

every   part   of   his   ample    dominions,   followed    and      L 

hovered  round  the  invaders  with  an  army  greatly  119L 
superior  in  numbers.  The  consummate  generalship 
displayed  by  Richard  in  his  perilous  and  victorious  ad- 
vance to  Jaffa  may  be  best  described  in  the  words  of  the 
Oriental  historian  Bohadin,  who  accompanied  Saladin 
in  this  campaign.  He  tells  how,  as  soon  as  they  found  ^  °°ant"e 
that  the  Christian  army  was  in  motion,  the  Sultan  general- 
poured  his  choicest  troops  round  them,  and  gave  the 
signal  for  the  attack ;  how  the  archers  were  drawn 
out,  and  a  heavy  shower  of  arrows  descended  on 
both  sides.  "  The  enemy/'  says  the  Saracen  writer, 
"  advanced,  but,  hedged  round  with  his  infantry  like  a 
wall.  These  were  covered  with  thick-strung  pieces  of 
cloth,  fastened  together  with  rings,  so  as  to  resemble 
dense  coats  of  mail.  Hence,  though  they  were  over- 
whelmed with  our  arrows,  yet  their  progress  was  not 
impeded.  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  several,  who  had 
not  one  or  two,  but  ten  darts  sticking  in  their  backs, 
and  yet  marched  on  with  a  calm  and  cheerful  step, 
without  any  trepidation.  On  their  parts,  they  shot  a 
heavier  kind  of  arrow,  which  wounded  both  our  men 
and  horses.  They  had  besides  a  division  of  infantry 
in  reserve,  to  relieve  and  aid  those  who  should  be 
weary ;  and  which,  marching  close  to  the  sea-shore, 
could  not  be  molested.  When  the  fighters  were  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue  or  wounds,  this  body  advanced, 
and  combated  till  the  others  were  refreshed.  Their 
cavalry  in  the  meantime  kept  in  the  middle,  and  never 
moved  beyond  the  infantry.  In  vain  we  tempted  them 
to  spread  into  the  array  of  battle ;  they  steadily  re- 
strained themselves,  and  kept  their  close  order,  slowly 
cutting  their  way,  and  protecting  their  baggage  with 
wonderful  perseverance." 

u  2 
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chap.  Thus  Richard  kept  in  hand  his  naturally  impetuous 
_El  troops,  and  (harder  still)  restrained  his  own  fiery 
1191-  temper,  day  after  day,  till  the  Asiatics  began  to 
impute  the  sluggishness  of  the  Europeans  to  cowar- 
dice, and  pressed  closer  and  closer  on  the  Christian 
ranks  in  larger  and  more  disorderly  masses.  At  last, 
on  the  7th  of  September,  Richard  saw  the  opportunity 
for  striking,  and  for  striking  with  effect.  The  Turks 
had  given  up  the  use  of  missiles,  and  had  come  near 
enough  to  ply  their  maces  and  scymetars.  At  the 
appointed  signal  of  six  trumpet-blasts,  the  European 
infantry  opened  passages  for  their  mounted  comrades 
from  the  centre,  and  the  Christian  chivalry  rushed 
with  irresistible  charge  upon  the  Asiatic  host.  Richard 
was  at  their  head.  Wielding  a  heavy  battle-axe,  his 
favourite  weapon  in  close  action,  he  smote  down  every 
opponent  who  dared  to  withstand  him,  and  spread 
terror  and  flight  wherever  he  rode.  The  Sultan  did 
in  vain  all  that  a  general  and  a  soldier  could  do  to 
succour  and  to  rally  his  disheartened  troops.  He 
was  at  last  borne  away  in  the  rout ;  and  the  great 
Saiadinput  Saladin,  the  world-renowned  champion  of  Islam,  for 

the  first  time  fled  from  the  battle  field. 
Ja"of  Jaffa  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders  without  opposi- 

tion ;  and  Saladin,  in  despair  of  preserving  the  other 
towns  on  the  coast,  dismantled  their  fortifications,  and 
concentrated  his  forces  in  the  interior  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Jerusalem. 

Richard  secured  his  command  of  the  sea-coast  by 

occupying   and   repairing   many   of    the   strongholds 

which  the  Turks  had  abandoned,  among  them  the  old 

Philistine  town  of  Ascalon  ;  and,  having  thus  ensured 

Richard       his  base  of  operations,  he  marched  upon  Jerusalem  near 

towards       the  end  of  the  year  1191.     But  the  force  under  his 

Jerusalem.    comman(l  was  now  greatly  reduced  by  disease  and 
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want,  as  well  as  by  loss  in  action  ;  and  it  was  still     chap. 
further    weakened    by    the    jealousies    between    the       j^*_ 
Templars  and  the  Hospitallers.     The  numerous  light      1191- 
troops  of  the    enemy  were  active  in  impeding  and 
harassing  the  marching  columns.     The  weather  was 
most  unfavourable  ;  and  repeated  hailstorms  and  tem- 
pestuous winds  retarded  the  movements  of  the  Chris- 
tian troops  through  a  naturally  difficult  country.     At  Nature  and 
last  the  inefficiency  of  the  army  was  so  apparent,  that  too  strong 
Eichard  reluctantly    determined   to   retreat.     During  ^0nhe 
the  period  of  cessation  from  active  warfare  against  the 
enemy  in  the  field,  which  followed,  a  fatal  subject  of 
contention  was  raised  among  the  Crusaders.     Though  The  cru- 
Jerusalem  was  not  reconquered,  the  title  of  king  of  Untbie  to 
it   was   intrigued   for   and   fought   for   by   the   rival  ^eemJeru" 
claimants,  Conrad  of  Montferrat  and  Guy  of  Lusignan,  quarrel  for 
and  their  respective  partisans.     At  last  it  was  agreed  its  king. 
that  Conrad  should  be  the  king  ;  and  Richard  liberally  Conrad  of 
compensated   Guy  (whose  cause  he  had  at  first  fa-  and  Guy  of 
voured)  by  giving  over  to  him  his  own  conquest  of  Luslgnan- 
the  Isle  of  Cyprus.     Soon  after  this,  Conrad  was  assas- 
sinated by  two  emissaries  of  a  fanatic  Oriental  chief, 
called   the    Old    Man   of  the   Mountain.      Richard's 
French  and  Austrian  enemies  accused  him  of  having 
instigated  this  murder;  a  charge  that  appears  to  be 
unsupported  by  any  sound  evidence,  and  the  impro- 
bability of  which  is  self-evident,  when  the  disposition 
of  Richard   is    considered,  fiery  and  fearless,  apt  to 
break  into  unwarrantable  violence  on  slight  provoca- 
tion, but  wholly  alien  from  all  calculating  cowardly 
malice. 

While  these  disputes  and  calumnies  harassed  Richard  Bad  news 
in  the  Crusaders'  camp,  the  tidings  which  he  received  land.  ng" 
from  England  were  such  as  to  cause  him  the  deepest 
anxiety.     His  unprincipled  brother,  Earl  John,  had 
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X. 

1192. 


chap,     succeeded  in  overturning  the  authority  of  those  whom 
Eichard  had  left  to  govern  the  country,  and  was  evi- 
dently plotting  to  seize  on  the  throne  for  himself.     He 
of  Si68     was  a^so  intriguing  with  Philip  Augustus  (who  had 
John  and     now  returned  to  his  kingdom  of  France)  to  join  him 
Augustus,    in  a  scheme  by  which  John  was  to  be  recognised  as 
Duke  of  Normandy,  and  the  French  king  was  to  appro- 
priate some  districts  of  that  duchy  and  other  parts  of 
the  continental  dominions  of  the  House  of  Plantagenet. 
One  effort    Nevertheless,  Eichard  determined  to  make  one  cam- 
Palestine,     paign  more  lor  the  recovery  oi  Jerusalem  ;  and  m  the 
May  of  1192  he  again  moved  from  the  coast  towards 
the  interior  of  Palestine.     But  the  force  which  he  now 
had  was  scantier  even  than  that  which  had  followed 
him  in  the  preceding  autumn.     His  stores  of  English 
gold  were  exhausted ;  and  he  found  that  with  them 
had  fallen  away  his  power  of  keeping  the  Christian 
troops,  who  were  not  his  own  subjects,  under  his  effec- 
tive military  control.      At  the  head  of  5,000  men  he 
attacked   and  defeated  a  Saracenic  force  of  11,000, 
who  were  escorting  a  caravan  of  unusual  wealth.     The 
booty  thus  acquired  revived  Eichard' s  popularity  with 
the  foreign  soldiery  ;  and  he  succeeded  in  leading  the 
Richard       Christian   troops   as   far  as   Bethany,    within   a   few 
Sany:     miles    of  Jerusalem.      But  the  fortifications  of  that 
look^he  c^ty  (a  place  alwavs  strong  by  nature)  had  now  been 
city  he  has  strengthened  to  the  utmost  by  Saladin,  who  garrisoned 
rescue.       them  with  a  powerful  army.     The  Christian  force  was 
destitute    of    supplies ;    and   Eichard's   military   skill 
taught  him  that  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
under  such  circumstances  would  expose  his  army  to 
certain  overthrow  and  probable  destruction.     But  he 
felt  bitterly  the    humiliation    of    being    thus    twice 
baffled  in  the  great  object  of  his  enterprise.     It  is  said 
that  one  of  his  comrades  led  him  to  a  hill,  and  told 
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him  that  he  could  thence  obtain  a  full  view  of  Jeru-     chap. 

•xr 

salem.      "But   the  king   covered   his   face   with   his      L 

mantle,  and  said,  '  Blessed  Lord  God,  I  pray  thee  not      1192# 
to  let  me  see  thy  Holy  City,  since  I  cannot  deliver  it 
from  the  hands  of  thy  enemies/  " 

As  the   Christians  retreated  towards  Acre,  Saladin  His  retreat 
moved  rapidly  down  from  the  mountains  of  Judaea  Jaffa  taken 
and  suddenly  attacked  Jaffa.     He  carried  the  town  by  StS^ 
assault,  but  the  Christian  garrison  in  the  citadel  held  Richard. 
out  against   him.     On   hearing   of  this,   Eichard  in- 
stantly embarked  part  of  the  force  that  was  with  him 
at  Acre,  in  seven  vessels,  and  sailed  down  to  the  rescue 
of  Jaffa,  ordering  the  rest  of  his  troops  to  follow  along 
the  coast-road.     On  reaching  the  roadstead  of  Jaffa, 
Eichard  found  the  beach  covered  with  a  host  of  the 
enemy.     The  Lion-Hearted  King  hesitated  not  for  a 
moment,  but  sprang  down  into  the  water  exclaiming, 
"  Cursed  for  ever  be  he  that  followeth  me  not."     His 
knights  were  far  too  brave  to  desert  him  ;  and,  forcing 
their  way  up  the  beach  and  through  all  impediments, 
this  handful  of  Christian  warriors  entered  Jaffa,  and 
recovered  the  town.    On  the  following  morning  Saladin 
and  his  brother,  Prince  Saphadin,  appeared  at  the  head 
of  the  full  Mahometan  force.     Eichard  had  now  been 
joined   by   the   troops   that   marched   from  Acre   by 
land  ;  but  still  his  inferiority  in  numbers  to  those  of 
the  enemy  seemed  to  make  his  capture  or  destruction 
inevitable.     But  the  result  of  the  battle  which  ensued  The  last 
was  a  complete  victory  for  the  Crusaders  ;  a  victory  ^°tory  of 
which  both  Christian  and  Mahometan  writers  ascribe  the  Lion- 
to  the  personal  valour  of  Eichard  himself;  and  they 
record  feats  of  his  prowess  on  this,  the  last  and  most 
brilliant  of  his  fields  in  Palestine,  which  recall  to  the 
reader  s  memory  the  Homeric  glories  of  Achilles.  Such 
was  the  admiration  which  even  his  enemies  felt  for  the 
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chap,     superb  valour  of  the  King  of  England,  that  at  one  part 

_      of  the  battle,   when  Prince   Saphadin  saw  Richard's 

H92.      norse  killed  under  him,  the  generous  Mahometan  sent 

aSchnV-11  ^m  two  °^  *^s  own  best  chargers,  on  one  of  which 

tiancour-    Richard  instantly  mounted  and  continued  the  battle. 

tesv 

Indeed,  throughout  this  memorable  war  the  gallant 
leaders  on  both  sides  treated  each  other  with  the 
esteem  and  courtesy  which  the  truly  brave  should 
ever  show  to  "foemen  worthy  of  their  steel."  Com- 
plimentary messages,  and  presents  of  Norway  hawks, 
of  the  rich  fruits  of  Syria,  and  of  snow  from  the 
mountain  tops,  were  exchanged  between  the  two 
camps.  One  tradition  goes  the  length  of  ascribing 
to  Richard  a  proposal  that  he  and  Saladin  should 
establish  a  joint  government  in  Jerusalem,  and  that 
their  confederacy  should  be  assured  by  the  marriage 
of  Prince  Saphadin  with  King  Richard's  sister,  the 
Queen-Dowager  of  Sicily. 
v.a|our  Splendid  as  had  been  Richard's  triumph  at  Jaffa,  it 

policy.        was  useless  to  think  of  further  operations  for  conquest 
with  such  enfeebled  and  scanty  forces  as  could  now 
be  collected  by  the  Crusaders.     And  successive  mes- 
sengers from  England  warned  Richard   imperatively 
that,  unless  he  speedily  returned  to  his  kingdom,  he 
might  no  longer  have  a  kingdom  to  return  to.     After 
Three        some  negotiations  between  him  and  Saladin,  a  treaty, 
with  Sal*    or    truce  for   three   years   was  agreed   to,   by  which 
Jaffa,  Tyre,  and  other  towns  along   the  coast  were 
to  be  left  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  the  Christians  ; 
and  pilgrims  were  to  have  full  liberty  of  visiting  Jeru- 
salem.    Richard  left  Palestine  in  October,  1192;  and 
as  he  gazed  from  his  vessel's  deck  on  its  receding 
shore,  he  is  said  to  have  stretched  his  arms  towards 
farewell  to  it,    and    to    have    exclaimed,    "Most   Holy   Land,   I 
Lan?oly     commend  thee  to  God's  keeping.     May  He  give  me 
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life  and  health  to  return  and  rescue  thee  from  the     chap. 
Infidels."  Il 

The  greater  part  of  Richard's  fleet  reached  their  1192~ 3- 
destination  in  safety  ;  but  the  king's  own  ship  was 
tempest- tost  along  the  Adriatic  and  cast  upon  the  coast 
of  Istria.  Disguised  as  a  common  pilgrim,  Richard 
endeavoured  to  make  his  way  across  Germany,  but  he 
was  discovered  near  Vienna,  and  was  instantly  seized  The  Lion 
and  imprisoned  by  the  order  of  the  Duke  of  Austria, 
who  had  been  his  enemy  in  the  Crusaders'  camp.  Duke 
Leopold  sold  King  Richard  for  60,000  pounds  of  silver 
to  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.,  who  forthwith  immured 
him  in  a  castle  in  the  Tyrol,  being  determined  to 
extort  a  ransom  proportioned  to  Richard's  renown  and 
to  the  reputed  wealth  of  his  English  kingdom. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  the  fate  of  Richard  became  Effect  of 
generally  known  in  Christendom  ;  but  when  known  it  through3 
excited  everywhere   the  deepest   indignation   against  Eur°Pe- 
the  Austrian  duke  and  the  German  emperor  for  their 
unwarrantable  outrage  on  the  person  of  a  Christian 
king  and  a  brave  Crusader  on  his  return  from  glorious 
warfare  in  the  Holy  Land.     The  emperor  felt  the  dis- 
gracefulness  of  his  conduct,  and  endeavoured  to  justify 
himself  by  imputing  various  crimes  to  Richard,   the 
chief  of  which  was  the  alleged  murder  of  Conrad.    The 
English  king  was  moved  by  his  gaolers  from  fortress 
to   fortress,  always  under  strong  military  guard  and 
watched  with  the  greatest  rigour.     During  the  whole 
of  his  imprisonment,  which  lasted  for  upwards  of  a 
year,  Richard  is  said  to  have  maintained  his  usual  bold 
and  often  jovial  spirit.     At  last  the  emperor  produced  The  em- 
his  royal  captive  before  the  Diet  of  the  empire  at  S££i 
Haguenau.     The  charges  against  him  were  read  out ;  STrd 
and  Richard,  after  protesting  against  any  jurisdiction  refuted; 
of  the  emperor  over  him,  proceeded  to  justify  himself 
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in  a  speech  of  manly  eloquence,  which  convinced  the 
German  princes  that  the  accusations  were  mere  calum- 
nies, and  which  even  affected  the  emperor  himself. 
Still,  without  the  slightest  colour  of  right,  Henry 
exacted  the  payment  of  an  enormous  sum  before  he 
would  set  Eichard  at  liberty.  100,000  marks  of  pure 
silver  were  to  be  paid  down,  and  there  was  to  be  an 
after  payment  of  50,000  more.  The  vast  sum  of 
70,000  marks  was  actually  raised,  though  with  great 
difficulty,  in  England,  where  Eichard's  valour  and  glory- 
had  won  for  him  the  enthusiastic  loyalty  of  his  sub- 
jects;  and  on  the  13th  of  March,  1194,  Eichard  once 
more  stood  a  free  man  on  English  ground. 

The  loyalty  of  Eichard's  subjects,  both  here  and  in 
Normandy,  had  preserved  for  him  his  kingdom  and  his 
duchy  from  the  traitorous  attempts  of  Prince  John  and 
the  scarcely  less  base  attacks  of  King  Philip  Augustus. 
As  soon  as  Eichard's  captivity  was  known,  John  and 
Philip  had  thrown  off  all  disguise.  John  did  homage 
to  Philip  for  part  of  Normandy,  and  was  recognised  by 
him  as  its  duke ;  it  being  agreed  between  them  that 
Philip  should  seize  the  other  portions.  John  then,  at 
the  head  of  a  force  of  mercenaries,  endeavoured  to 
possess  himself  of  England,  while  the  French  king  led 
his  troops  into  Normandy.  But  the  English  barons 
and  prelates  raised  a  force,  which  defeated  John's 
foreign  soldiery,  and  chased  him  from  the  kingdom; 
and  in  Normandy  the  old  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  had 
been  Eichard's  comrade  in  Palestine,  and  had  returned 
safely,  took  the  command  of  the  garrison  of  Eouen, 
and  defended  that  important  city  successfully  against 
the  French  king.  Eichard,  on  his  return,  was  naturally 
eager  to  punish  John  and  Philip  for  their  perfidious 
hostility.  He  again  drained  the  resources  of  England 
for  the  equipment  of  his  armies  ;  and  again  practised 
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the  unscrupulous  system  of  exaction,  which  had  dis-     chap. 

graced  the  first  year  of  his  reign.     Yet,  Eichard  could      '_ 

respect  the  courage  of  the  few,  who  dared  to  refuse      1194- 

compliance  with  his  illegal   and   rapacious  demands. 

One  mode  of  gaining  money  in  those  times  was  for 

the  guardians  of  wealthy  orphan  heiresses  to  receive  as 

large  sums  as  they  could  obtain  from  the  suitors,  to 

whom  they  gave  their  wards  in  marriage.     There  was  Co?rageoas 

J    o  o  resistance 

a  rich  heiress  in  Suffolk,  ward  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  of  Abbot 
Edmunds.  Eichard  sent  to  the  Abbot  demanding  to 
have  the  disposal  of  the  ward's  hand  and  wealth.  The 
Abbot,  as  an  honest  man,  refused.  Eichard  wrote  again, 
adding  violent  threats  to  the  Abbot  if  he  persisted  in 
his  disobedience.  Abbot  Samson*  answered,  "The 
king  can  send  if  he  will  and  seize  the  ward.  He  has 
force  and  power  to  do  what  he  pleases ;  and  he  may 
destroy  the  whole  abbey.  But  I,  for  my  part,  never 
can  be  bent  to  agree  to  this,  which  he  seeks  ;  nor  shall 
it  ever  be  done  by  me.  For  there  is  danger  lest  such 
things  be  made  a  precedent  of  to  the  prejudice  of  my 
successors.  Let  the  Most  High  look  on  it.  Whatever 
shall  befall  I  will  patiently  endure."  The  king's  wrath 
was  great  when  he  received  this  answer  ;  but  he  knew 
in  his  conscience  that  Abbot  Samson  was  in  the  right. 
He  took  no  steps  against  him,  nor  sought  again  to 
seize  on  the  poor  wealthy  ward.  There  is  proof  that 
he  afterwards  treated  the  Abbot  as  a  personal  friend, 
and  he  sent  him  a  present  of  a  consecrated  ring,  which 
had  come  from  Pope  Innocent  III. 

In  the  May  of  1194  Eichard  landed  with  his  newly-  Richard 
raised  army  in  Normandy.     John  met  him,  and  threw  Normandy: 
himself  at  his   brother's   feet,  imploring   forgiveness.  J°rhgnVes 
At  the  intercession  of  their  mother,  Queen  Eleanor, 

*  This  is  narrated  in  the  curious  chronicle  of  Joscelin  de  Brakelond,  De 
rebus  gestis  Samsonis  Abbatis,  published  by  the  Camden  Society. 
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chap.  Richard  received  him  once  more  into  favour,  using 
the  memorable  words,  "  I  forgive  him  ;  and  I  hope 
that  I  shall  as  easily  forget  his  injuries  as  he  will  forget 
my  pardon." 

War  with  The  war  between  Richard  and  Philip  lasted,  with 
occasional  intervals  of  truce,  for  the  remaining  five 
years  of  Richard's  life.  Richard  gained  several  vic- 
tories, and  his  personal  valour  was  to  the  last  pre- 
eminent ;  but  Philip's  resources  were  too  ample,  and 
he  was  too  good  a  general  and  politician  to  suffer  any 

story  of  the  permanently  disastrous  reverses.     In  one  of  the  battles 

Beauvais.  in  these  wars  Richard  encountered  and  took  prisoner 
the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  a  near  relative  of  the  King  of 
France,  and  who  had  been  in  Germany  during  the 
period  of  Richard's  imprisonment.  The  bishop  had 
exerted  all  his  influence  with  the  Emperor  Henry  VI. 
to  prolong  Richard's  captivity,  and  to  increase  its 
hardships.  Richard  now  threw  him  into  a  dungeon  in 
Rouen.  The  pope  interceded,  and  wrote  to  the  English 
king,  saying,  "  I  implore  you  to  release  the  Bishop  of 
Beauvais,  my  spiritual  son."  Richard,  with  ready  wit 
and  well-deserved  sarcasm,  sent  back  to  the  pope,  not 
the  bishop,  but  the  bishop's  coat  of  mail,  stained  and 
battered  with  the  recent  fight ;  and  Richard  attached 
to  it  a  scroll  on  which  he  wrote  this  verse  from 
Genesis  :  "  This  have  we  found :  know  now  whether 
it  be  thy  son's  coat,  or  no." 

Siege  of  The  fall  of  the  Lion-Hearted  King  was  destined  to 

the  petty  fortress  of  Chaluz  in  Poitou,  in  the  course  of 
a  somewhat  ignoble  warfare  between  Richard  and  one  of 
his  vassals  respecting  a  treasure  which  had  been  found 

Richard  in  the  feudatory's  estate.  While  besieging  this  castle 
Richard  was,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1199,  struck  in  the 
left  shoulder  by  an  arrow  aimed  at  him  from  the  ram- 
part by  a  youth  named  Bertrand  de  Gaston.      The 
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wounded. 
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wound  was  not  in  itself  dangerous;  but  through  the     chap. 

unskilfulness  of  the  king's  surgeon  the  arrow-head  was      _L 

broken  short  off  in  the  flesh,  and  the  injury  became      1199- 

fatal.      Before  Eichard  died,  his  troops  had  stormed 

the  castle,  and  Bertrand  de  Gaston  was  led  captive 

into   the   tent,   where    Bichard   lay  on  his  couch   of 

death.     "  Wretch,"  exclaimed  the  king,  "  why  did  you 

seek  my  life  ?"     The  prisoner  firmly  replied,  "  Thou 

didst  slay  with  thine   own  hand  my  father  and  my 

two   brothers.      I   am   willing  to   suffer  the  greatest 

torments  thou  canst  order,  so  that  thou  thyself  diest, 

and  earth  be  freed  of  such  an  oppressor."     "Youth,"  His  last  act 

.  of  gene- 

replied  Bichard,  "  I  forgive  thee.     Loose  his  chains,  rosity  in 

Give  him  a  hundred  pieces  of  silver,  and  let  him  depart 
to  his  home."  The  king's  generous  intentions  were 
frustrated  by  the  cruelty  of  his  followers,  who  de- 
tained the  prisoner  till  after  Bichard's  death,  and  then 
killed  him  with  barbarous  tortures. 

Bichard  expired  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  on  the  6th  His  (leath 
of  April,  1199.  Though  his  subjects  had  suffered  mory. 
grievously  throughout  his  reign  from  the  imposts  and 
exactions,  by  which  he  wrung  from  them  the  means  of 
carrying  on  his  wars,  his  memory  was  long  idolised  in 
England  and  Normandy ;  and  men  boasted  that  their 
country  had  been  ruled  over  by  the  King  of  the 
Lion-Heart,  the  bravest  of  the  brave  in  an  age  when 
knightly  valour  was  regarded  as  the  highest  of  all 
human  excellencies.  Nor  did  Bichard's  fame  speedily 
perish  in  the  Holy  Land,  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
most  of  his  brilliant  achievements,  or  among  the 
enemies  against  whom  his  prowess  had  been  most 
signally  displayed.  It  is  not  from  an  English  but  a 
French  chronicler  we  learn  that,  sixty  years  after  Cceur- 
de-Lion  had  left  Palestine,  Syrian  mothers  were  wont  J?!jh4 
to  chide  their  children  into  stillness  by  the  threat  of  i^." 
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chap,     calling  King  Richard  to  them;  and  that  a  Saracenic 

L      cavalier,  if  his  horse  shied,  would  rebuke  the  animal 

1199.      by  Saying,  "Dost  think  King  Eichard  is  there  ?" 
Effects  of         The  immediate  effects  of  the  Crusading  spirit  upon 
J^eg™"      England,  as  upon  other  countries  of  Western  Europe, 
were  a  sacrifice  of  much  life  and  treasure  in  an  ulti- 
mately unsuccessful  enterprise,  and  an  increased  rigour 
of  taxation  while  the  rulers  of  the  land  were  collecting 
the  funds  for  the  equipment  of  themselves  and  fol- 
lowers.    But  England  also  profited,  like  the  rest  of 
Europe,   in   many  respects  from  the  Crusades,  espe- 
cially as  regarded  the  revival  of  political  liberty  among 
Revival  of    the  mass  of  the  nation.     Not  only  the  king,  but  many 
liberty.       of    his    nobles,    were    glad    to    sell    rights    of    self- 
government  and  rights  of  municipal  property  to  the 
towns  of  which  they  were  feudal  lords,  and  which  they 
had  hitherto   ruled  arbitrarily  by  their  mayors,  the 
Norman  title  for  the  chief  officers  set  over  cities.     The 
Growth  of    growth  and  influence  of  the  mercantile  classes  were 
cantiie        further  favoured  by  the  numerous  sales  of  land  by  the 
class.  Crusading  chiefs,  and  still  more  by  the  extended  com- 

mercial activity  which  the  Crusades  made  general 
through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  through  many 
portions  of  Asia  also.  Though  the  primary  purpose  of 
these  expeditions  was  to  bring  the  inhabitants  of  the 
East  and  the  West  into  armed  collision,  the  increased 
Science  intercourse  between  the  Oriental  and  the  European 
from^the  nations,  and  the  better  knowledge  of  each  other  which 
ensued,  did  much  for  the  enlightenment  of  mind  and 
the  diffusion  of  science.  There  was  much  folly,  and 
there  was  much  superstition,  in  the  schemes  of  the 
intended  liberators  of  the  Holy  Land  :  there  was  much 
vice  and  there  was  much  crime  in  many  of  their 
actions.  But  these  enterprises  attested  and  augmented 
for  some  centuries  the  influence  of  a  fervent  religious 
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feeling,  which  could  control  for  a  time,  though  it  could  chap. 
not  eradicate,  national  jealousies  and  party  antipathies;      _^_ 
and  which  taught  the  Crossed  warriors  of  every  part      1199- 

of  Christendom  to  regard  each  other  as  comrades  in  Controllius 

/,  .    i  power  of 

one  holy  cause,  far  higher  than  the  common  causes  of  religion: 
the   wars,  by  which  Europe  was   rent  and  harassed  hood  in  the 
through  the  ambition,  the  avarice,  and  the  other  sordid  ^e*18,11 
and  evil  passions  of  those  who  were  her  sovereigns  and 
her  nobles. 


11 

Accession 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Reign  of  John — His  weakness  and  wickedness — Loss  of  Normandy,  and 
other  continental  dominions  of  the  Plantagenets — John's  quarrel  with 
the  Pope  —His  ignominious  submission  to  Rome — His  domestic  tyranny 
— Armed  rising  of  the  Barons  and  others  against  him  —  Archbishop 
Langton — John  compelled  to  grant  the  Great  Charter — State  of  Eng- 
land at  this  epoch — Feudalism,  how  developed  in  England — The  towns 
- — The  lower  classes  —  Villeinage  —  Great  power  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
Kings  before  John — Checks  upon  it — The  Great  Council — Magna  Carta 
provides  for  its  being  summoned — Royal  power  of  taxation  limited — 
Clauses  of  the  Charter  which  ensure  the  rights  of  all  freemen— Miscel- 
laneous clauses — The  Carta  de  Foresta. 

chap.  Prince  John  (or,  as  he  is  more  correctly  styled,  Earl 
John*)  was  in  Normandy,  when  he  heard  the  unex- 
pected tidings  of  Kichard's  death.  John  was  now  the 
of  John.  sole  surviving  son  of  King  Henry  II. ;  but,  according 
Arthur,  to  the  laws  of  strict  hereditary  descent,  his  nephew 
Brittany.  Arthur  had  a  preferable  right  to  the  crown,  being  the 
son  of  John  s  elder  brother  Geoffrey,  who  had  died 
in  1186.  But  Arthur  was  a  boy  of  fourteen  when 
Richard's  death  opened  the  succession,  and  no  instance 
of  a  royal  minority  and  regency  had  occurred  in  Eng- 
land since  the  Conquest.  Indeed,  the  claims  of  three 
at  least  of  the  five  kings,  who  had  followed  the  Con- 
queror, had  been  so  irregular,  that  it  could  hardly  be 
considered  a  settled  point  that  the  title  to  the  throne 
ought  to  be  determined  by  the  same  legal  rules  of 
lineage  and  primogeniture  as  the  title   to  a  private 

*  His  father  had  made  him  Earl  of  Montague,  in  Normandy,  while  very 
young. 
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estate.     John  sent  over  active  and  able  partisans  into    chap. 
England,  while  he  endeavoured  to  procure  the  French       XL 
King's   assent   to   his  occupation  of  the    continental      1199* 
dominions  of  the  Plantagenets.     Archbishop  Hubert 
convened  a  grand  council  at  Northampton,  and  in- 
duced many  of  the  barons  and  prelates  to  swear  fealty 
to  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  as  John  was  called  before 
his  coronation  at  Westminster  on  the  27th  of  May,  J°^'tion 
1199.*     On  this  occasion  John  asserted  that  he  had  May  27. 
been   appointed  King  of  England  by  Kichard  s  last 
will.     No  regard,  however,  was  paid  to  this  document, 
whether  true  or  false,  and  the  reason  given  by  the 
Archbishop,  and  by  the  assembly,  for  accepting  John 
as  king,  was  the  remarkable  statement,  that  the  Duke  His  elective 
of  Normandy  had  been  elected  king  at  Northampton,  ^unced  by 
and  that  such  an  election  by  the  nation  was  necessary  ^h^rch* 
to  make  a  King  of  England.     The  Archbishop  is  said 
also  to  have  laid  it  down  as  a  ride  that  preference 
should  be  given  to  any  member  of  the  deceased  king's 
family  who  was  pre-eminent  for  merit.       This  may 
have  been  an  attempt  by  the  Anglo-Norman  nobility 
to   increase  their   own   importance   in   the    state,  by 
reviving  the  old  Saxon  principle,  according  to  which 
the   Witan   had   the   power,   when   a   king   died,    of 
choosing   his  successor  from  among  the  members  of 
the  royal  house.t 

On  the  continent  the  claims  of  young  Arthur  were 
much  more  favourably  regarded,  especially  in  Brittany, 
where  his  mother,  Constance,  was  popular  as  a  Breton 
Princess,   and   where   the   traditions    and   prophecies 

*  This  was  Ascension  Day,  and  John's  regnal  years  are  dated  by  that 
festival,  though  moveable.  The  regnal  years  of  all  our  early  kings  date 
from  their  coronation.  This  practice  was  broken  through  in  consequence 
of  Edward  I.'s  delay  in  returning  to  England  after  his  father's  death  ;  and 
the  reigns  were  dated  from  the  proclamation,  usually  the  day  after  the  pre- 
decessor's death. 

f  See  page  175,  wtpra. 

vol.  1.  x 
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CHAP,     about  King  Arthur  and  his  glories,  and  the  future 
XL       revival  of  those  glories  under  a  native  prince,  were 
1202—4.    as  current   as  in  Wales.     The   French   King,  Philip 
of  Arthur    Augustus,  had  aided  John  in  his  treacherous  schemes 
Phiiredby  °f  self- advancement  while  Henry  II.  and  Eichard  were 
Augustus,    alive  ;   but,  now   that  John   was   King  of  England, 
Philip  determined  to    strengthen  his    own   power  as 
King  of  France  by  pretending  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
Arthur,  and  wresting  away  for  himself  as  much  as  he 
could  of  the  vast  territories,  which  the  Plantagenets 
War  with     had  hitherto  held  in  Philip's  nominal  kingdom.   During 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  war  which  followed,  Arthur  was 
taken  prisoner  by  John  at   Mirabeau,  near  Poictiers 
Capture       (1202).      The    unhappy   boy  was    removed    to   the 
murder  of    castle  of  Falaise,  and  thence  to  the  castle  of  Eouen. 
Arthur.       j£  ^g  known  that  ne  was  kept  in  cl0Se  captivity  there 

during  the  early  part  of  1203,  and  nothing  is  known 
with  certainty  of  him  afterwards.  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  he  died  about  that  period.  John 
was  universally  believed  to  have  murdered  him  ;  and 
the  most  current  story  was  that  he  took  young  Arthur 
with  him  in  a  boat  on  the  river  Seine  at  midnight, 
stabbed  him  with  his  own  hand,  and  threw  the  body 
into  the  river.  But  the  proof  of  John  s  guilt  of  this 
dreadful  crime  rests  more  on  his  general  character  for 
wickedness  and  cruelty,  than  on  any  certain  testimony 
as  to  specific  facts. 
Loss  of  The  main  results  of  the  war  were  wholly  against 

&c.  '  John.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  1204  Anjou,  Maine, 
nearly  all  Touraine,  Brittany,  and  even  Normandy 
itself,  which  the  House  of  Eolf  had  held  for  four  cen- 
turies, were  rent  from  the  English  crown.  Poitou, 
Guienne,  and  a  small  portion  of  Touraine  alone  out 
of  the  once  ample  continental  possessions  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets, were  retained  by  John. 
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The  English  of  that  age  may  have  felt  the  shame  of    chap. 
these  reverses,  but  this  loss  of  Normandy  was  most      ^_ 
beneficial  to  England.    Much,  indeed,  of  the  alienation      1204- 
and  ill-will,  that  long  existed  between  the  victorious  Jsea 
Normans  and  the  subjugated  Saxons  in  this  island,  had  ^"f1*,}0 
been  effaced  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  by  the  effect  of 
intermarriages  between  the  two  races.     But  so  long  as 
large  numbers  of  our  nobility  had  territories  and  homes 
in  Normandy,  they  never  could  become  thoroughly 
English.    When,  however,  Normandy  and  its  connected 
provinces  became  foreign  and  hostile  regions  to  subjects 
of  the  King  of  England,  this  island  became  our  barons' 
only  country,    and   all   its  .inhabitants  became  their 
fellow-countrymen.     This  community  of  patriotic  feel-  New  bond 
ing  among  all  Englishmen  acquired  fresh  strength  and  otism" 
intensity  during  the  reign  of  John  from  the  combina- 
tion which  all  the  freemen  of  the  realm  were  obliged 
to  form  against  the  indiscriminating  tyranny  of  the 
king. 

The  greater  part  of  the  events  of  John's  reign  may  J°nn's 
be  classified  under  three  strifes  :  John's  strife  with  the  strifes. 
King  of  France,  his  strife  with  the  Pope,  and  his  strife 
with  the  English  nation. 

We  have  seen  the  result  of  the  first  of  these,  and  we  His  contest 

.  ,  with  the 

must  pay  some  attention  to  the  second,  especially  as  Pope, 
connected   with   the   third,  which  deserves  our  most 
earnest  consideration,  on  account  of  the   paramount 
and  permanent  importance  of  its  results. 

When  John  took  possession  of  the  throne  of  Eng-  innocent 
land,  Innocent  III.  was  Pope  of  Eome,  a  pontiff  fully 
equal  to  the  greatest  of  his  predecessors  in  ambition 
and  ability,  and  more  uniformly  successful  than  any 
of  them  had  been  in  the  great  struggle  between  tem- 
poral and  sacerdotal  authority.    A  disputed  election  to 

the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  in  1205  brought  John 

X  2 


Arbiter. 
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chap,     into   a  collision  with  this  pontiff,  and  a  contest   of 
XL       seven  years  ensued,  during  which  the  King  displayed 
1205—8.   -fc0  the  utmost  all  the  folly  and  meanness  of  his  cha- 
abouHhe     racter.     Innocent  declared  the  disputed  election  to  the 
see  of         gee  c£  Canterbury  to  be  altogether  void,  and  conse- 
fcury.         crated  as  Primate  of   England  Stephen  Langton,  an 
Stephen       English  ecclesiastic  of  deserved  renown  for  learning, 
ability,  and  piety.     John  was  not  unjustly  incensed 
at  this  bold  stretch  of  Papal  power,  and  swore  that 
Langton  should  never  set  foot  in  the  realm.     Innocent 
maintained   his   claims  with  unbending   haughtiness. 
His  established  maxims  in  dealing  with  the  kings  who 
were  his  contemporaries  (and  there  were  few  of  them 
ThePope      over  whom  he  did  not  practically  assert  those  maxims) 
Censored  were,  that  the  princes  of  the  world  were  bound  to  con- 
sider the  Pope  as  their  Censor  and  their  Arbiter ;  and 
that  the  temporal  authority  of  kings  and  emperors  was 
inferior  and  subordinate  to  the  authority  of  the  church, 
even  as  the  moon  is  inferior  to  the  sun.     After  an 
interchange  of  angry  letters  and  vain  expostulations 
between  Eome  and  England,  Innocent   put  in  force 
the  spiritual  arms,  which,  in  those   days,  and  in  his 
hands,  were  terribly  efficient.     In  the  early  part  of 
The  inter-    1208  he  passed  sentence  of  Interdict  upon  all  England 
for  the  contumacy  of  the  King.     The  churches  through 
all  the  land  were  closed,  no  bell  was  heard,  and  the 
solemn  services  of  public  worship  ceased.     The  admi- 
nistration  of    the   Holy   Sacraments   was    forbidden, 
except  as  to  infants,  and  to  persons  at  the  point  of 
death.      Marriages   were    performed   at   the   church- 
doors  ;  and   the  dead  were  buried  in   unconsecrated 
ground  without  ecclesiastical  rites  or  prayers. 

King  John  retaliated  by  seizing  on  a  large  amount 
of  church  property  for  his  own  use,  and  by  driving 
many  of  its  former  possessors  from  the  kingdom.     He 


diet. 
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thereby  made  the  English  clergy  the  determined  sup-     chap. 

porters  of  the  Pope  against  the  King ;  but  the  wealth      1 

which  he  accumulated  by  these  means,   and  by  his  1208— 12- 
rapacious  extortions  from  all  classes  of  his  subjects,  measures 
enabled  him  to  keep  on  foot  a  considerable  mercenary  JgjjJJ* the 
army.     At  the  head  of  this  force  he  obtained  some  Hissuc- 
advantages   of  the  Scottish  King  William  in  1209  ;  g^3 
and  in  1210  he  passed  over  to  Ireland,  and  strength-  ^dIre" 
ened  the  power  of  the  English  crown  over  both  the 
Irish  chieftains  and  the  Anglo-Irish  barons. 

Meanwhile  Pope  Innocent  issued  against  John  per-  Bull  of  Ex 
sonally  his  Bull  of  Excommunication,  and  absolved  all  cation™1 
the  King's  subjects  from  allegiance  to  him,  and  called 
on  all  true  sons  of  the  church  to  dethrone  the  church's 
enemy.  It  has  been  said  that  "  Alphabets  wound  not 
when  they  find  no  hands,"  but  there  were  strong  hands 
ready  and  willing  to  execute  the  Papal  sentence  of 
deposition  against  the  English  King.  Philip  Augustus 
of  France,  who  had  driven  J  ohn  from  Normandy,  was 
equally  eager  to  drive  him  from  England,  and  to  seize 
upon  our  country  as  a  French  province.  A  large  army  Threatened 
was  collected  by  the  French  King  at  the  mouth  of  the  fusion 
Seine  for  the  invasion  of  this  island,  such  as  John's 
hired  troops  were  manifestly  unable  to  compete  with. 
In  this  extremity  John  called  the  national  forces  of  his 
own  kingdom  together,  and  an  English  army  of  60,000 
men  assembled  on  the  Kentish  coast,  "  strong  enough," 
says  the  old  historian,  "to  defy  all  the  powers  of 
Europe,"  if  led  by  a  sovereign  whom  they  trusted  and 
loved.  But  such  had  been  John's  tyranny  to  all  classes 
of  his  subjects,  that  there  was  scarcely  (says  the  same 
writer),  in  that  vast  host,  a  man  on  whose  loyalty  he 
could  depend.  In  abject  terror  John  now  implored 
the  Papal  Legate,  Pandulph,  to  pity  and  save  him ; 
and,  in  an  interview  with  that  ecclesiastic  at  Dover  in 
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May,  1213,  he  submitted  to  all  the  demands  of  the 
Pope.  Langton  was  to  be  admitted  to  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury,  and  the  banished  English 
clergy  were  to  be  restored  to  their  country  and  to 
their  possessions.  John  proceeded  to  surrender  his 
kingdom  of  England  and  Ireland  to  Pandulph,  as 
Innocent's  representative,  binding  himself  by  solemn 
deed  thenceforth  to  hold  the  realms  as  vassal  of  the 
Pope,  and  he  took  the  oath  of  homage  to  the  Pope 
accordingly.  In  consideration  of  these  degrading  sub- 
missions Pandulph  promised,  in  the  Pope's  name,  that 
John  should  be  released  from  excommunication,  and 
that  the  Papal  interdict  should  be  withdrawn  from 
England.  Philip  Augustus  was  forthwith  admonished 
by  Pandulph  to  abandon  all  hostilities  against  John, 
now  the  reconciled  son  and  true  servant  of  the 
church.  The  French  King  was  little  disposed  to 
give  up  his  ambitious  projects ;  but  the  destruction 
of  his  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Damme  by  an  English 
squadron  under  the  command  of  Lord  Salisbury 
was  more  effective  than  the  Papal  request,  and  the 
French  army  was  led  into  Flanders  instead  of 
assailing  England. 

Archbishop  Langton  now  returned  to  this  country, 
and  showed  that,  though  he  owed  his  high  dignity  to 
the  Pope's  nomination,  he  was  a  thorough-hearted 
Englishman,  ready  to  defend  his  country's  liberties 
alike  against  the  lawless  oppressions  of  her  own  king, 
and  against  the  usurping  influence  of  the  Italian  Pon- 
tiff. Langton  and  John  met  at  Winchester,  and  the 
King  implored  the  Archbishop,  with  tears  and  on 
bended  knees,  to  withdraw  from  him  the  sentence 
of  excommunication.  Before  Langton  consented,  he 
exacted  from  the  King  an  oath  by  which  John  pro- 
mised   to    restore   the   good   laws   of  his    ancestors, 
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especially  those  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,*  and     chap. 
to  abolish  all  evil  ones,  and  that  his  subjects  should      _ 
thenceforth  receive  justice  according  to   the  upright      1213- 

i  n  .  i  /•  ,  i  i  John's  oath 

decrees  ol  the  courts  ot  the  realm.  to  restore 

But  John,  however  much  he  might  grovel  beneath  ^  gj£ 
superstitious  terrors,  was  utterly  destitute  of  all  true 
religious  principles.     He  continued  in  the  same  course 
of  brutal,  insolent  tyranny,  by  which  he  had  already 
alienated  the  hearts  of  his  nobles,  his  clergy,  and  of  his 
commonalty,  and  by  which  he  was  gradually  exas- 
perating all  classes  into  armed  uprising  against  the 
crowned    curse  of  the   commonwealth.    There   is   no 
imaginable  kind  of   cruelty  or   wickedness,  which   a  His  shame- 
despot  could  practise  towards  his  subjects,  in  which  Jy"nny. 
this    disgrace  of  the  House  of  Plantagenet   did  not 
habitually  indulge  ;  while  at  the  same  time  his  cowar- 
dice and  folly   provoked  universal  contempt.      Men  cowardice 
were   stripped   of  their  property  and  banished  with-  an    °  y' 
out   even    the    form   of  trial.      Many   were   put   to 
death  by  the  Kings  arbitrary  order ;  and  frequently 
John   gratified   his  malignity   by   directing   the   tor- 
ture under  which  his  victims  should  perish.     Starv- 
ing to  death  was  a  punishment  which  he  especially 
loved  to  order.     No  man's  life  and  no  woman's  honour  rapines  and 

banish- ' 

was  safe  from  his  brutal  violence.    From  the  fragments  ments ; 
of  the  Plantagenet  dominions  on  the  Continent,  which 
were  left  to  him  after  the  conquests  of  Philip  Augustus, 
he  drew  bands  of  mercenary  soldiers,  whom  he  encou- 

*  "  It  became  the  favourite  cry  to  demand  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor ;  and  the  Normans  themselves,  as  they  grew  dissatisfied  with  the 
royal  administration,  fell  into  these  English  sentiments.  But  what  these 
laws  were,  or  more  properly,  perhaps,  these  customs,  subsisting  in  the  Con- 
fessor's age,  was  not  very  distinctly  understood.  So  far,  however,  was 
clear,  that  the  rigorous  feudal  servitude,  the  mighty  burden  upon  the 
poorer  freemen,  had  never  prevailed  before  the  Conquest.  In  claiming  the 
laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  our  ancestors  meant  but  the  redress  of 
grievances  which  tradition  told  them  had  not  always  existed." — Hallam's 
Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  321. 
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chap,     raged  to  commit  acts  of  rapacity  and  licentiousness 

XL       upon  the  English,  among  whom  they  were  quartered, 

1213—14.  sixxiilar  to  the  conduct  which  was  practised  by  John 

lust.  y        himself.     In  1213  and  1214  he  engaged  in  military 

Mercena-     operations  on  the  Continent,  from  which  he  only  ae- 
ries worthy      r  ^ 
of  their       quired   an   increase    of  dishonour.      He   returned   to 

mas  er.       England  furious  against  the  English  barons,  who  had 
disgraces  on  refused  to  follow  him  ;  and  he  led  his  troops  of  foreign 
nentre1-       hirelings  through  the  realm,   pillaging,   burning,   and 
England.11    slaying  as  if  in  a  hostile  territory. 
The  duty         Armed  resistance  to  the  tyrant  now  became  a  neces- 
ance.S1St"     sity  f°r   the   sake  of  self-preservation  as   well   as   a 
patriotic  duty.     Our  barons  stood  forward  as  the  mili- 
tary chiefs  of  the  country  against  the  King,  but  Arch- 
bishop Langton  was  the  principal  inspirer  and  leader 
Langton      of  the  great  national  movement.     At  a  great,  meeting 
the  charter  of  prelates  and  nobles  held  at  St.  Paul's  in  London  in 
of  Henry  i.  ^e  autumn  of  1213,  Langton  had  produced  to  them  a 
copy  of  an  almost  forgotten  charter  of  Henry  I.,  and 
had  told  them  that  by  forcing  the  king  to  re-establish 
that  charter  they  might  regain  their  just  rights.     This 
charter  had  been  granted  by  Henry  I.  when  he  was 
desirous  of  conciliating  the  Saxon  as  well  as  the  Nor- 
man inhabitants  of  England  in  his  struggle  with  his 
brother  Eobert  for  the  crown.     It  contained  provisions 
against  some  of  the  worst  exactions  under  which  the 
military  tenants  of  the  crown  had  frequently  suffered 
since  the  Conquest,  and  it  gave  a  general  pledge  to 
observe  the  good  laws  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor. 
Oath  of  the       All  the  assembled  nobles  and  prelates,  at  Langton  s 
plates,      suggestion,  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  obtain  the 
stneEded  at  re"issue  °f  tnat  charter,  and  to  strive  for  their  liberties, 
mund's       if  need  were,  even  to  the  death.    On  St.  Edward's  dav, 

Bury.  .  J 

1214,  they  met  again  in  the  church  at  St.  Edmund's 
Bury.     The  charter  of  Henry  I.  was  again  laid  before 
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them.     Archbishop  Langton  stood  at  the  high  altar,  to     chap. 
which  each  of  the  barons  came  forward,  and  they  swore      _^i 
that  if  the  King  would  not  concede  their  just  claims  they  1214— ]  5. 
would  make  war  upon  him,  and  never  lay  down  their 
arms  till  they  had  obtained  from  him  a  charter  con- 
firming the  liberties  of  the  nation. 

On  the  following  feast  of  the  Epiphany  they  laid  m^8d£id 
their  demands  before  the  King  in  the  Temple  in  Lon-  before 
don.     Seeing  their  armed  equipment,  the  King  was 
troubled,  and  temporised  with  them,  asking  and  ob-  he  tempo- 
taining  space  for  consideration  until  the  coming  Easter.  1215.' 
During  the  respite  which  he  thus  gained,  John  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  detach  the  clergy  from  the  barons  Attempts 
by  granting,  on  the  15th  January,  1215,  a  charter  in  ove^the 
favour  of  the  church  of  England  as  to  episcopal  elec-  clergy- 
tions.     He  also  implored  the  Pope  to  interpose  in  his 
favour,  and  to  forbid  the  barons  and  the  prelates  to 
carry  on  their  machinations  against  their  king,  who 
was  the  faithful  vassal  of  the  see  of  Rome.     All  these 
manoeuvres  were  fruitless.     The  English  clergy  were 
true  to  their  country's  cause,  and  Archbishop  Langton 
continued  to  inspirit  and  guide  the  barons  in  their 
preparations  for  extorting  from  the  King's  cowardice 
the   rights,  which  it  was  evidently  vain  to  hope  for 
from  his  sense  of  justice.     In  vain  did  Pope  Innocent  The  Pope 

send  Pandulph  again  into  England  with  orders  to  the  " |P 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury  that  he  should  support  the 
King,  and  that  he  should  excommunicate  the  barons, 
unless  they  submitted  to  their  sovereign's  will.  Langton 
coldly  replied  that  he  knew  the  Pope's  real  mind  better 
than  Pandulph  did ;  and  that,  instead  of  excommuni- 
cating the  barons,  he  should  excommunicate  John's 
foreign  mercenaries  unless  the  King  instantly  dismissed 
them.  Easter  had  passed  by  without  any  arrangement 
having  been  effected ;  and  "  the  Army  of  God  and  the 
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Holy  Church,"  as  the  barons  styled  their  force,  entered 
the  metropolis  on  the  25  th  of  May,  where  the  citizens 
eagerly  welcomed  them,  and  the  Mayor  of  London 
took  his  station  in  the  baronial  army  as  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal leaders.  John  was  now  panic-stricken,  and  sent 
to  the  barons,  asking  that  a  time  and  place  might  be 
appointed  for  a  conference,  and  professing  his  readiness 
to  comply  with  their  desires.  The  barons  named  the 
8th  of  June^as  the  day,  and  Eunnymede  as  the  place. 

No  spot  on  earth  ought  to  be  more  sacred  in  the 
eyes  of  an  Englishman  than  the  grassy  plain  which 
bears  this  name,  and  which  extends  for  about  160 
acres  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Thames,  between 
Staines  and  Windsor. 

Thither  the  barons  and  their  army  marched  from 
London,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  1215,  and  the 
eastern  side  of  the  mead  was  then  white  with  the 
tents  of  a  host  which  the  old  chronicler  terms  "  a  host 
beyond  all  price."  On  the  opposite  side  appeared  the 
scanty  royal  encampment ;  and  even  the  few  English 
bishops  and  nobles,  who  on  this  occasion  accompanied 
John,  were  known  by  him  and  by  all  to  appear  on  the 
side  of  the  King  only  by  way  of  semblance  of  respect 
to  the  crown,  and  to  share  in  their  hearts  the  feelings 
and  wishes  of  the  baronial  leaders.  The  conferences 
lasted  for  some  time,  but  articles  of  agreement  were  at 
last  arranged,  called  "Articuli  Magnse  Cartas;"  and  from 
them  the  charter  itself  was  prepared,  to  which  the  royal 
seal  was  solemnly  affixed  by  the  hand  of  John  himself 
in  the  presence  of  the  two  English  archbishops,  of  the 
Papal  legate,  and  of  the  principal  barons  of  the  realm.* 

*  The  popular  expression  that  "  Magna  Charta  was  signed  by  John  "  is 
erroneous.  There  is  no  signature  to  any  of  the  extant  copies  ;  nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  believe  that  the  Charter  was  ever  signed  at  all.  See  "  Thom- 
son's Historical  Essay  on  the  Great  Charter,"  p.  448  et  seq.  as  to  the  usages 
of  signatures,  crosses,  and  seals  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  times. 
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We   have  now  reached   an  epoch  of  infinite    im-     chap. 

portance   in   our   national   history.      That    venerable      1 

title-deed  of  English  freedom,  which  was  gained  at      1215- 
Eunnymede  six  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  still  forms  j^1^6" 
the  first  and  most  important  part  of  the  three  leading  English 

.  ,  •.  t      freedom. 

statutes,  which  a  great  modern  statesman  has  termed, 
"  The  Bible  of  the  English  Constitution."  The  prac- 
tical interest  that  we  ourselves  take  in  the  words  of 
the  Great  Charter,  which  guarantee  the  security  of 
person  and  property  from  arbitrary  violence,  makes  a 
connecting  tie  between  us  and  the  brave  men  who 
compelled  King  John  to  give  those  guarantees  against 
further  tyranny  in  England.  Let  us  remember  also  The  work 
that,  though  our  "  iron  barons''*  were  in  the  van  of  J^nation." 
the  popular  movement,  all  classes  of  the  freemen  of 
the  community  co-operated  in  winning  the  Charter ; 
and  it  was  the  fruit  of  a  struggle,  not  by  Normans 
against  Saxons,  or  by  Saxons  against  Celts  or  Danes, 
but  of  a  mighty  effort  made  by  the  whole  English 
nation,  then  being  essentially  such  as  the  English 
nation  has  since  been  and  still  is,  with  all  its  various 
elements  united  and  assimilated  into  the  multitudinous 
unity  of  the  people  of  England. 

We  must  accordingly  pause  here-  to  examine  the  Retrospect 
changes  between  the  polity  of  the  English  nation  at  of  England. 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  John  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Commonwealth  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  chief 
characteristics  of  which  we  reviewed  in  a  preceding 
chapter,  f 

The  greatest  change,  and  the  one  most  productive  of  introduc- 
other   changes,   was   the   introduction  of  the  Feudal  Feudalism, 
system.    Many  things  analogous  to  parts  of  Feudalism 
may  be  traced  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  institutions  before 

*  See  Lord  Chatham's  sublime  eulogy  on  them  in  his  speech  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  9th  January,  1770. 
f  See  c.  vi.  supra. 
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chap,     the  Conquest ;  but  Feudalism  as  a  complete  system 
XL       did  not  exist  here  before  its  establishment  by  William  * 
12 15-      It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  acquire  some  general  know- 
ledge of  the  Feudal  institutions  and  usages,  in  order  to 
understand  English  History  after  that  date ;  and  also 
for   the   right  discernment  of  the  general  history  of 
Europe ;  over  which  (except  in  the  countries  inhabited 
by  the  Scandinavian  and  Sclavonic  races)  Feudalism 
was  so  generally  prevalent  for  so  many  centuries. 
Feudal  One   main   part  of  Feudalism  was  the  custom  of 

tfnurG  or 

land.  granting  land  to  be  held  on  the  terms,  that  the  person 

to  whom  it  was  granted  should  fight  for  the  grantor 
when  required.  This  has,  indeed,  been  common  among 
nearly  all  nations  in  almost  all  ages.  But  during  the 
six  or  seven  centuries  which  followed  the  irruption  of 
the  German  warriors  into  the  Western  Eoman  Empire, 
the  principle  of  granting  land  on  condition  of  military 
service  was  blended  with  many  other  doctrines  and 
usages,  which  were  gradually  elaborated  and  organised 
into  the  very  complex  and  remarkable  system,  to 
which  Historians  and  Jurists  have  given  the  name  of 
"Feudal" — the  land  which  was  the  subject  of  grant 
being  generally  termed  "  a  Feud/'  and  the  person  who 
received  it  on  terms  of  doing  service  for  it  being  gene- 
rally styled  the  "  Feudatory  "  of  the  grantor,  to  whom 
the  services  were  due,  and  who  was  regarded  as  the 
"  Lord"  of  the  land,  and  also  as  the  Lord  of  the 
"Feudatory"  in  respect  of  the  granted  land. 

Under  the  Feudal  system,  as  matured,  the  duties  of 
the  Feudatory  (also  called  "Tenant,"  and  "Vassal") 
to  the  lord  comprised,  besides  military  service,  attend- 

*  See  note  at  p.  217,  supra,  as  to  the  introduction  of  Feudalism  into  Eng- 
land by  William  the  Conqueror.  I  would  refer  the  student  to  the  seventh 
and  eighth  chapters  of  the  "  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Constitu- 
tion "  for  a  fuller  account  than  the  limits  of  this  work  permit  of  feudalism 
generally,  and  of  feudalism  as  specially  developed  in  England. 
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ance  in  the  lord's  court  of  justice,  if  he  had  one  ;  and     chap. 
there  was  nothing  which  the  nobles  strove  harder  to      _ 
acquire  and  maintain,  than  the  right  of  administering      1215- 
justice,  each  in  his  own  district.     The  Feudatory  was  Duties 
also  bound  to  be  faithful  in  council  to  his  lord,  and  to  YaSai. 
show  respect  for  his  lord's  honour  and  person  ;  and  he 
was  liable  to  be  called  on  by  the  lord  for  pecuniary 
contributions  in  emergencies,  such  as  when  the  lord 
was  to  be  ransomed  from  captivity,  or  the  lord's  eldest 
daughter  was  to  be  fitly  dowered  in  marriage,  or  the 
lord's  eldest  son  was  to  go  through  the  costly  cere- 
mony of  being  made  a  knight.     But  there  was  gene- 
rally no  certain  rule  as  to  the  precise  occasions  on 
which  these  contributions  from  vassal  to  lord  (called 
"  aids")  were  demandable,  or  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
their   amount.      Hence   came    a    frequent    source    of 
dissension  when  the  tenants  were  strong  and  the  lord 
weak  ;    and  hence   also   were    furnished   means   and 
pretexts  whereby  powerful  and  rapacious  lords  might 
oppress  and  impoverish  their  feudatories. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lord  was  bound  to  protect  Protection 
his  vassals  from    all   wrong-doers  ;    and   the   general  Lord. 
need  of  protection  by  some  powerful  warrior,  which  the 
small  landowners  experienced  during   the    disastrous 
period  that  followed  the  dissolution  of  Charlemagne's 
empire,  made  them  glad  to  surrender  their  little  pro- 
perties to  some  stronger  neighbour,  and  to  receive  the 
land  back  on  the  condition  of  thereafter  holding  it  as 
his  feudatories.  Thus,  the  Feudal  tenure  of  land  became  increased 
more  and  more  general  throughout  all  parts  of  Conti-  JJ ep^nce 
nental  Europe  which  had  ever  been  comprised  in  the  dalism- 
Eoman  Empire ;  and  also  in  Germany,  which  had  sent 
forth  the  original  conquerors  of  that  empire,  but  which 
had  itself  been  conquered  and  civilised  by  Charlemagne, 
and  had,  after  his  death,  shared  in  the  sufferings  and 
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chap,     troubles  caused  by  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Carlo- 

vingian  dynasty. 
1215-  It  is  probable  that  feudal  grants  of  land  were  at  first 

made  only  for  the  lives  of  the  persons  on  whom  they 

Feuds  were  bestowed.  But  Feuds  (or  Fiefs,  another  form  of 
ary*  the  same  word)  by  degrees  became  hereditary.  Still, 
the  ultimate  property  in  the  land  was  always  con- 
sidered to  be  retained  by  the  lord,  to  whom  the  land 
reverted  (or  escheated)  on  failure  of  a  deceased  feuda- 
tory's heirs.  The  lord  had  also  the  right  of  seizing  it 
back,  if  forfeited  by  various  acts  of  misconduct.  When 
an  heir  succeeded  to  the  estate,  he  paid  a  sum  of  money 

Relief.  to  the  lord,  which  was  called  a  Relief  If  the  heir  was 
a  minor,  the  lord,  as  his  guardian  of  right,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  lands  during  the  heir  s  minority.  In  many, 
if  not  all,  countries  where  Feudalism  was  established, 
the  lord  had  the  right  to   choose  a  husband  for  his 

Wardship,  female  ward,  or  a  wife  for  his  male  ward.  If  the 
wards  declined  the  consorts  so  selected,  they  were 
compelled,  when  they  came  of  age,  to  pay  the  lord 
whatever  sum  a  marriage  with  such  heirs  was  thought 
worth. 

Bub-infeu-  The  general  extension  and  the  importance  of  Feu- 
dalism in  Central  and  Western  Europe  were  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  practice  of  sub-infeudation,  which  also 
must  be  shortly  explained.  It  became  common  for  a 
man,  who  received  a  large  grant  of  land  on  feudal 
tenure,  to  make  sub-grants  of  portions  of  it  to  others, 
who  held  of  him  as  their*  feudal  lord,  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  he  held  of  the  original  grantor. 
These  sub-grantees  might  again  subdivide  their  fiefs, 
and  grant  feudally  to  a  third  set  of  tenants  ;  and  this 
process  might  be  renewed  as  often  as  the  land,  or  any 
portion  of  it,  was  capable  of  further  sub-division.  The 
primary  lord  of  all,  the  original  grantor  of  the  bulk  of 
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the  estate,  was  styled  the  Lord  Paramount.  The  tenant     chap. 

who  held  immediately  of  him  was  called  Tenant-in-chief.      1 

The  actual  holder  of  each  sub-divided  portion,  when  1215- 
subinfeudation  had  taken  place,  was  called  the  Tenant 
Para  vail.  Between  Tenant  Paravail  and  Lord  Para- 
mount many  links  of  vassal  and  lord  might,  and  often 
did,  intervene.  And,  as  the  same  men  might  be,  and 
often  were,  each  others  lords  and  vassals  in  respect  of 
different  lands,  an  almost  inexplicable  intricacy  of 
feudal  relations  was  introduced ;  which  caused  endless 
conflicts  of  obligations  and  rights,  and  materially 
aggravated  the  system  of  private  warfare — a  system 
which  the  feudal  nobles  of  the  Continent  prized  as  one 
of  their  most  honourable  rights,  and  which  was  pro- 
ductive of  far  more  misery  and  social  barbarism,  than 
the  public  wars  between  independent  sovereigns,  and 
even  than  the  civil  wars  between  rival  claimants  to 
the  same  sovereignty. 

The  Feudal  system  by  degrees  extended  its  influence 
beyond  the  rural  districts,  and  beyond  the  lay  popula- 
tions of  each  country.  The  prelates  and  great  abbots 
were  feudatories  for  their  demesnes  ;  and  they  them- 
selves often  granted  out  lands  as  fiefs  to  knights,  on 
condition  of  military  support.  Towns  and  cities  had 
their  feudal  lords  ;  and  the  spirit  of  Feudalism,  with  as 
much  of  its  formalities  as  was  possible,  was  introduced 
into  almost  every  relation  of  life,  and  into  almost  every 
institution. 

The  Feudalism  of  Mediaeval  Europe  was  essentially  Aristo- 
and   aggressively   aristocratic.      It    never    sought   to  chapter 
abolish  kingship  ;  but  a  king  had  little  real  power  in  J^,?6™" 
a  country,   the  greater  part  of  which   was  held  by 
feudal  princes  and  nobles,  each  with  his  own  band  or 
army  of  vassals  of  his  own,  and  each  claiming  and 
exercising  such  rights  as  those  of  private  judicature 
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chap,     and  private  warfare.     On  the  other  hand,  the  feudal 

XL       nobles  and  their  armed  kinsmen  and  retainers  regarded 

1215.      w^h  haughty  scorn,  and  too  often  treated  with  gross 

oppression,  the  peasantry,  the  artizans,  the  mechanics, 

the  traders,  and  all  who  belonged  to  the  productive 

and  the  working  classes. 

It  has  been  mentioned  before  in  this  volume,*  how 
the  power  of  the  nobility  increased  in  Continental 
Europe  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries ;  and 
how  each  noble  strengthened  himself  in  his  castle, 
with  his  family  and  his  chosen  body  of  armed  fol- 
lowers round  him.  The  growth  of  Feudalism  at  once 
promoted  and  was  promoted  by  the  aristocratic 
usages  and  influences  already  described.  During  the 
times  of  the  first  three  Crusades,  the  use  of  family  sur- 
names became  general ;  and  also  the  adoption  of  dis- 
tinctive coat-armour  and  crests  by  the  members  of 
Nobility,  noble  houses  and  their  retainers.  A  class,  almost  a 
caste,  of  nobility  then  grew  up  in  western  and  central 
Christendom,  who  based  their  claims  to  social  and 
political  superiority,  partly  upon  the  military  tenure 
of  land,  and  partly  on  noble,  or,  as  it  was  frequently 
Gentry.  called,  on  gentle  birth.  Such  was  Feudalism  as  gene- 
rally established  on  the  Continent.  Providentially 
for  England,  there  were  some  important  variations  in 
it  as  introduced  and  as  developed  here. 
Pecuii-  William    made    Feudalism    universal    throughout 

Feudalism    England  by  establishing  it  as  a  fixed  rule,  that  he 
m  England.  ag  sovereign  j^d  the  ultimate  dominion,  and  was  the 
lord,  either  immediate  or  paramount,  of  all  the  lands 
in  the  realm. 

He  formally  established  this  legal  and  constitutional 
doctrine  of  the  universal  feudal  supremacy  of  the 
Crown,  and  he  exacted  the  solemn  acknowledgment  of 

*  Page  196. 
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it  by  all   the  land-owners  of  England,  at  the  great     chap. 
assembly  which  he  convened  at  Salisbury  in   1086. 
The  Saxon  Chronicle  records  that  every  man  of  any      1215- 
note,   who   held    land    in   England,   attended    there,  ah  land  in 
They  all  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  King  as  their  JddJJfth 
liege  lord ;  and  each  of  the  vast  multitude  performed  Kins- 
the  ceremony   of  homage,   by   kneeling  openly   and 
humbly  before  William  as  he  sat  on  the  throne,  and 
by  placing  his  clasped  hands  between  the  King's  hands, 
and  saying  thus,  "  I  become  your  man,  from  this  day 
forth,  of  life,  of  limb,  and  of  earthly  worship,  and  unto 
you  will  be  true  and  faithful,  and  bear  you  faith  for 
the  land  I  hold  of  you  ;  so  help  me  God/' 

But,  at  the  same  time  that  William  made  Feudalism 
universal  in  England,  he  struck  an  effective  blow  at 
that  part  of  the  Feudal  system,  which  gave  the  nobles 
their  greatest  power  against  their  kings,  and  which 
was  the  most  fertile  source  of  rebellion  and  disorder. 
On  the  Continent,  the  feudal  tenant  took  an  oath  of  Kwy 
fealty  to  the  lord  of  whom  he  immediately  held  the  takes  an 
land.     This  was  usually  (as  we  have  already  seen)  JpeSt^to 
some  baron,  or  other  powerful  subject,  and  not  the  theKing- 
sovereign  of  the  land.     But  William  made  all  the  sub- 
tenants of  his  feudal  tenants — all  who  held  land  at 
all,  swear  fealty  to  him,  the  king.     No  private  warfare  No  private 
was  allowed  under  his  stern  but  orderly  government.  EngH&h  7 
There  were,  doubtless,  faction-fights  in  England  from  law< 
time    to    time    between    turbulent    nobles    leading 
each  his  band  of  followers ;   but  such  conflicts  were 
acknowledged    even    by    the    very    offenders    to    be 
breaches  of  the  king's  peace   and   violations   of  the 
law  of  the  land.     These  exceptional  disturbances  were 
far  different  from  the  systematic  and  recognised  prac- 
tice of  private  war  between  baron  and  baron,  between 
city  and  city,  which  filled  Germany,  France,  and  other 
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Continental  countries  with  incessant  petty  violences 
and  unchecked  local  miseries. 

The  other  great  privilege,  which  the  feudal  nobility 
in  general  so  highly  prized,  that  of  having  courts 
of  their  own  for  the  administration  of  justice  within 
their  domains,  was  kept  within  narrow  limits  by  the 
Conqueror.  William  established  one  Supreme  Court 
of  justice  for  the  whole  realm.  This  was  held  in  the 
royal  palace,  wherever  the  king  might  be  ;  and  was 
thence  generally  called  Aula  Regis,  Aula  Regia.  At 
the  head  of  this  court  was  the  Chief  Justiciary  of 
England,  an  officer  second  in  dignity  and  power  only 
to  the  king  himself,  and  viceroy  of  the  realm,  by  virtue 
of  his  office,  whenever  the  king  was  absent  from 
England.  Under  him  the  great  officers  of  State,  the 
Constable,  the  Marshal,  the  Seneschal,  the  Chamber- 
lain, the  Treasurer,  and  the  Chancellor,  carried  on  the 
business  of  the  Court,  assisted  by  trained  lawyers,  who 
were  styled  the  kings  justiciars  or  justices.  This 
tribunal  was  intended  to  be  a  court  of  appeal  from  all 
the  other  courts  in  the  realm.  It  had  also  a  very 
extensive  original  jurisdiction ;  and  it  was  designed 
that  all  important  causes  should  be  commenced  and 
conducted  in  it.  The  excellent  institution  of  Justices 
in  Eyre  (that  is,  of  itinerant  justices  chosen  and  com- 
missioned by  the  sovereign,  who  were  to  decide  civil 
and  criminal  pleas  in  each  county),  may  be  traced  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  L,  and  was  regularly  established 
by  Henry  II.  This  did  much  to  preserve  the  uni- 
formity of  our  law,  and  to  keep  down  any  attempts 
which  the  feudal  aristocracy  might  otherwise  have  suc- 
cessfully made  to  extend  the  power  of  their  own  baronial 
courts."'"  The  Norman  kings  retained  also  the  good 
old  Saxon  popular  tribunals  of  the  County  Court  and 

*  See  "  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,"  ii.,  234. 
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of  the  Hundred  Court,  for  the  trial  of  matters  which     chap. 

were  not  of  such  magnitude  as  to  fit  them  for  the      1 

superior  tribunals.  1215- 

The  reign  of  our  great  legislator,  Edward  L,  will  offer 
a  more  convenient  place  than  the  present  for  the  fuller 
consideration  of  Anglo-Norman  and  Early-English  law. 
We  will  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  condition  of  the 
classes  of  Englishmen,  below  the  nobility  and  great  land- 
owners, at  the  epoch  of  Magna  Carta.  This  may  be 
ascertained  with  tolerable  accuracy  ;  though  it  would 
in  most  cases  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  say  at 
what  precise  date  such  change  was  introduced,  which 
we  shall  observe  to  have  been  effected  between  the 
Anglo-Saxons  of  1066,  and  the  English  of  1215. 

Among  the  classes   of  Englishmen  who   won  the  ?he 

°  °  Yeomanry. 

Great  Charter  for  themselves  and  their  posterity,  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  important  was  that  of  the 
yeomanry  of  England.  There  may  be  some  anachro- 
nism in  using  the  word  yeomanry  while  writing  of  the 
reign  of  John ;  but  it  best  describes  the  small  rural 
landowners  of  our  country,  freemen,  but  with  no  claim 
to  nobility  of  birth,  each  cultivating  his  own  little  ter- 
ritory for  his  own  benefit  and  in  his  own  right,  and 
owing  subjection  to  nought  save  to  God,  the  king,  and 
the  law.  These  men  held  their  lands  by  the  title 
called  Free  Socage,  and  were  not  liable  to  so  many  or 
to  such  oppressive  feudal  burdens,  as  fell  on  their  supe- 
riors in  rank,  the  military  tenants.  In  particular  their 
estates  were  exempt  from  the  lord's  rights  of  wardship 
and  marriage. 

A  free  peasantry  (by  which  is  meant  a  class  of  free  Peasantry, 
agricultural  labourers  tilling  the  lands  of  others  for 
hire)  did  not  exist  in  very  considerable  numbers,  at 
this  time,  in  England.     By  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
rural  population  was  in  the  wretched  state  of  villeinage 

*2 
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or  serfdom,  which  was  the  general  condition  of  the 
masses  of  the  peoples  throughout  Mediaeval  Europe, 
though  variously  modified  in  different  countries.  The 
Villeinage,  villeins  of  England,  in  the  Anglo-Norman  times,  were 
generally  bound  to  particular  estates,  and  passed  with 
each  estate  from  one  owner  of  it  to  another,  as  mere 
chattels  connected  with  the  land.  These  were  termed 
"  Villeins  Kegardant."  But  the  lord  of  the  estate 
might,  if  he  pleased,  sever  any  villein  from  the  land, 
and  sell  him  as  a  villein  in  gros  by  a  separate  deed. 
The  lord  could  exact  whatever  service  he  pleased  from 
his  villeins.  He  might  beat,  imprison,  or  otherwise 
chastise  them  at  his  pleasure,  so  that  he  did  not  de- 
prive them  of  life  or  limb.  A  villein  could  acquire  no 
property  for  himself.  All  his  earnings  belonged  to  his 
lord.  This  miserable  condition  of  servitude  descended 
from  father  to  child  ;  and  if  a  villein  belonging  to  one 
lord  married  a  neif  (as  a  female  villein  was  termed) 
belonging  to  another  lord,  the  children  of  such  a  mar- 
riage were  equally  divided  between  the  two  masters. 

But,  while  the  law  of  England  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury sanctioned  this  cruel  slave-holding,  it  also  pro- 
vided many  means  for  the  liberation  of  the  slaves. 
Not  only  might  the  lord  at  any  time  enfranchise  his 
villein,  who  thereupon  immediately  acquired  a  free- 
man's full  rights  ;  but  the  law  was  vigilant  and  astute 
to  infer  and  to  preserve  emancipation,  from  any  act 
of  the  lord  towards  the  villein,  which  appeared  to 
recognise  him  as  free.  If,  also,  a  villein  could  escape 
to  a  chartered  town,  and  remain  in  it  for  a  year  and  a 
day  without  claim  by  his  lord,  he  was  thereby  released 
from  villeinage.  And  in  all  disputes  whether  a  man 
was  villein  or  not  the  law  always  presumed  that  he 
was  free,  until  the  contrary  was  distinctly  proved. 

The  cities  and  towns  of  England  had  undergone  a 


Towns. 
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full  share  of  the  sufferings  caused  by  the  Norman  Con-  chap. 

quest.     William  took  the  most  considerable  of  them      1 

among  his  own  portion  of  the  spoil,  as  property  of  the  1215- 

crown.    Others  were  granted  to  his  chief  nobles.    Gene-  cities  and 

O  m 

rally,  the  Norman  lord  of  a  town  farmed  out  the  go- 
vernment of  it  to  the  person  who  would  pay  him  the 
largest  sum  of  money,  and  who,  under  the  Norman 
title  of  the  Lord's  Bailiff  or  Mayor,  despoiled  and  op- 
pressed the  citizens  with  his  local  tyranny,  which  was 
now  substituted  for  their  old  self-government  under 
their  elective  Port-Reeve  or  Borough-Eeeve.  By  degrees 
they  bought  back  some  of  their  old  liberties.  The 
lords  of  towns  found  that  the  burgesses  would  pay 
more  to  be  allowed  to  rule  themselves,  than  middle- 
men would  pay  for  the  privilege  of  ruling  them.  Char- 
ters, also,  with  various  rights  and  guarantees,  were 
acquired  by  many  of  the  civic  communities,  such 
acquisition  being  almost  always  effected  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  large  sum  of  money.  Complaints  of  the 
violation  of  these  municipal  charters  were  frequent ; 
and  the  demand,  that  the  rights  and  franchises  of 
London  and  other  towns  should  be  thenceforth  re- 
spected, was  one  of  those  most  urged  at  Runnymede. 
Another  claim  in  behalf  of  the  urban  populations, 
which  was  preferred  there  also,  and  which  was  pro- 
vided for  in  the  preliminary  articles  of  the  Great 
Charter,  though  not  in  the  Charter  itself,  was  that  it 
should  be  no  longer  in  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  king) 
and  other  lords  of  towns,  to  require  from  them  the  con- 
tributions of  money  whieh  were  called  "  Tallages,"  and 
which  were  analogous  to  the  aids  demanded  from  the 
tenants  of  land. 

The  precautions  taken  by  the  Conqueror,  that  his 
feudal  nobles  here  should  never  acquire  such  a  predo- 
minance in  the  State  at  the  crown's  expense,  as  was 
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witnessed  in  France  and  other  Continental  countries, 
proved  effective.  The  immense  wealth,  which  William 
reserved  for  the  sovereign  out  of  the  spoils  of  Saxon 
thanes  and  burgesses,  was  another  important  safeguard 
for  Eoyal  ascendancy.  The  high  personal  abilities  of 
William  himself  and  his  five  successors  tended  even 
more  to  keep  up  the  superiority  of  the  Crown.  These 
kings  were  under  little  effective  control ;  but  they 
never  claimed  the  prerogatives  of  despotic  rulers,  or 
denied  their  duty  to  respect  ancient  rights,  and  to 
govern  according  to  established  laws.  Several  of  them 
granted  charters,  by  which  they  expressly  bound  them- 
selves to  abstain  from  some  of  the  worst  abuses  of 
feudal  power,  and  to  maintain  the  old  liberties  of  the 
people.  The  insane  tyranny  of  John,  which  set  at 
defiance  all  laws  human  and  divine,  compelled  all  his 
subjects  to  unite  in  demanding  a  far  more  comprehen- 
sive and  precise  instrument  of  good  government,  and 
also  to  provide  means  for  insuring  that  it  should  nei- 
ther be  broken  nor  neglected. 

The  Great  Charter  first  provides  for  the  rights  of  the 
English  Church.  It  next  stipulates  with  elaborate,  but 
not  superfluous  minuteness,  for  the  precise  amount  of 
feudal  obligation,  by  which  the  barons  and  other  mili- 
tary tenants  of  the  Crown  should  be  thenceforth  bound. 
The  same  limitations  were  placed  by  it  on  the  feudal 
authority  of  the  barons  over  their  own  sub-tenants.  It 
ordains  that  the  ancient  customs  and  liberties  of  cities 
and  boroughs  shall  be  secure,  and  it  gives  protection 
for  purposes  of  commerce  to  foreign  merchants.  It 
enacts  many  specific  improvements  in  the  details  of 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  it  most  solemnly  and 
emphatically  enounces  the  great  principles,  that  every 
freeman's  person  and  property  are  sacred  and  safe  from 
the  touch  of  arbitrary  power  ;  that  they  are  amenable 
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only  to  the  decrees  of  just,  of  equal,  of  unbought,  and     chap. 
of  unimpeded  law.    It  is  impossible  to  repeat  here,  and      J^i 
to   comment  on,  the   entirety  of  the   Great  Charter      1215- 
(though  every  sentence  and  every  word  of  it  deserves 
an  Englishman's  earnest  study),  but  the  thirty-ninth 
and  fortieth  clauses,  which  contain  the  words  held  by 
Lord  Chatham  to  be  "  worth  all  the  classics,"  must  be 
cited  here,  and  must  be  set  forth  in  the  rugged  manli- 
ness  of  the   original   Latin  text : — "  Nullus   Liber  The  free 
Homo  capiatur  vel  imprisonetur,  aut  dissaisiatur,  wi8»fe- 
AUT   utlagetur,   aut  exuletur,  aut  aliquo  modo  fu2^t 

DESTRUATUR  J    NEC    SUPER  EUM  IBIMUS,  NEC  SUPER  EUM   arbitrary 

power. 
M1TTEMUS,  NISI  PER  LEGALE  JUDICIUM   PARIUM  SUORUM 

VEL    PER    LEGEM    TERR^E.        NuLLI    VENDEMUS,     NULLI 

NEGABIMUS  AUT  DIFFEREMUS  RECTUM  AUT  JUSTITIAM." 

That  is  to  say,  "  No  freeman  shall  be  taken  or  im- 
prisoned, or  disseised,  or  outlawed,  or  banished,  or 
any  way  destroyed,  nor  will  we  pass  upon  him,  nor 
will  we  send  upon  him,  unless  by  the  lawful  judgment 
of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land.  We  will  sell 
to  no  man,  we  will  not  deny  or  delay  to  any  man, 
either  justice  or  right."* 

Another  portion  of  the  Great  Charter  deserves  par-  The  sum- 
ticular  attention.     It  is  that  which  provides  for  the  Se^at 
summoning  of  the  Great  Council,  or  (as  the  Charter  Council- 
more  emphatically  terms  it)  the  Common  Council  of 
the  Eealm.     The  fourteenth  clause  is  as  follows  : — 
"To  have  the  Common  Council  of  the  kingdom,  to 
assess  aid,  otherwise  than  in  the  three  cases  aforesaid  : 
and  for  the  assessing  of  scutage,  we  will  cause  to  be 

*  Full  comments  on  these  clauses  and  on  the  other  parts  of  the  Great 
Charter,  will  be  found  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  chapters  of 
"  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Constitution."  See  also  "  Richard  Thomson's 
Historical  Essay  on  Magna  Charta,"  pp.  158—325.  The  Great  Charter 
stands  on  our  Statute  Book  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  renewed  in  the  9th 
year  of  Henry  III. 
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chap,     summoned  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  earls,  and 
X1,       great  barons,  individually,  by  our  letters. — And  besides 
1215.      we   w]\\   cause  to  be  summoned  in  general   by  our 
sheriffs  and  bailiffs,  all  those  who  hold  of  us  in  chief, 
for  a  certain  day,  that  is  to  say  at  the  end  of  forty 
days,  at  the  least,  and  to  a  certain  place ;  and  in  all 
the  letters  of  summons,  we  will  express  the  cause  of 
the  summons  ;  and  the  summons  being  thus  made,  the 
business  shall  proceed  on  the  day  appointed,  according 
to  the  counsel  of  those,  who  shall  be  present,  although 
all  who  had  been  summoned  have  not  come." 
Principle         We  find  here  an  important  (though  an  incomplete) 
tiouvith-    recognition  of  the  principle,  that  the  subject's  money 
out  consent.  cannot  be  taken  by  the  sovereign,  without  the  subject's 
consent. — And  although  the  Charter  does  not  use  the 
word  "  Parliament,"  it  contains  a  solemn  admission 
by  the  king  of  the  existence  of  a  great  council,  which 
was   to  meet  for  the   common  good   of  the   realm ; 
which  the  king  was  bound  to  consult  and  convene  ;  and 
by  the  opinion  of  which  he  was  to  be  guided.     The 
victorious  Normans  had  overthrown  the  Saxon  Witan- 
gemote,*  with  other  parts  of  the  Saxon  polity  ;  but 
the  Anglo-Norman  kings  continued  the  assemblage  on 
important  occasions  of  their  great  nobles,  of  their  pre- 
lates,   and   of  all   who   held   lands   immediately   by 
military   tenure   of  the   ruler   of   the    realm.     Such, 
it   is   reasonable   to   believe,    had    been    the    custom 
in   the   Duchy  of  Normandy,  and   such   became  the 
custom   in   Anglo-Norman  England.      But   many   of 
the  poorer  tenants-in-chief,  by  reason  of  their  narrow 
means  and  of  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  travelling  in 
The  great    those  times,   soon   ceased  to    attend    at   the   King's 
theminTr    Council  as   regularly    as    the    more   opulent   nobles, 
tenants  in    Hence  there  grew  up  a  distinction  between  the  "  greater 

*  Described  at  p.  173,  s  vpra. 
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barons"  and  the  inferior  tenants-in-chief,  a  distinction     chap. 

whence  has  originated  the  demarcation  between  the      1 

"nobility"  and  the  "gentry"  of  after  ages.  This  dis-  1215- 
tinction  is  clearly  adopted  in  John's  Charter ;  and, 
although  the  clause  which  has  been  quoted  does  not 
expressly  say  that  the  inferior  tenants-in-chief  should 
appear  in  the  Great  Council  by  their  representatives, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  a  course  was  in- 
tended. Numerous  instances  of  the  election  of  indi- 
viduals from  each  county,  for  purposes  of  Government 
and  of  the  administration  of  justice,  before  John's 
Charter,  can  be  proved  ;•  and  the  natural  way  for  the 
sheriffs  to  obey  the  royal  writs  under  the  fourteenth 
clause  of  the  Charter,  would  be  for  them  to  convene 
the  military  tenants-in-chief  of  the  shire  at  the  County 
Court,  and  there  request  them  to  elect  some  members 
of  their  body  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  Great 
Council,  and  advising  the  King  on  the  business  for 
which  it  was  summoned. 

In  the  latter  portion  of  the  Charter  it  was  stipulated  The  king's 

for6ifirn 

that  the  king  should  send  away  his  foreign  "soldiers,  mercena- 
crossbow-men,  and  hirelings,"  and  it  finally  contained  dismissed, 
the  stringent  but  needful  ordinance  that  the  Barons  a?tjbar°- 

o  mal  guar- 

should  choose  twenty-five  of  their  number,  who  were  dians  of 
to  be  guardians  of  the  liberties  granted  by  it ;  and  appointed. 
who,  upon  breach  of  the  Charter,  were  empowered, 
together  with  the  community  of  the  whole  kingdom,  to 
distrain  and  distress  the  King  in  all  possible  ways  till 
the  grievance  should  be  redressed  according  to  their 
pleasure,  saving  harmless  the  King's  person  and  the 
person  of  his  queen  and  children. 

After  the  grant  of  the  Great  Charter,  John  retired  in  Proceedings 

of  John 
after  the 
*  See  "Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Constitution,"  p.  189;   and  see  Mr.   grant  of 
Shirley's  Preface  to  the  2nd  volume  of  Royal  and  other  letters,  temp,    the  Char- 
Henry  III. :  in  the  Rolls  publication,  pp.  xv. — xxii.  ter- 
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chap,     impotent  fury  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  passed 
XI*       some  months  in  such  seclusion,  that  his  subjects  knew 
1215—16.  not  where  he  was  to  be  found,  and  a  rumour  gained 
general  belief  that  he  had  taken  to  the  sea  and  turned 
pirate.     But,  in  the  autumn  of  1215,  on  ascertaining 
that  the  barons  had  dismissed  their  armed  forces  and 
had  dispersed  each  to  his  own  home,  John  showed  an 
outbreak  of  savage   energy,  which,  if  it  proved  that 
some  spark  of  Plantagenet  vigour    was  yet  in  him, 
He  hires     proved   also   the   faithlessness    and    barbarity   of  his 
canaries**    nature.     He  secretly  levied  a  large  army  of  Poitevins, 
and  attacks  Qascons^  and  mercenary  soldiers  from  every  possible 
quarter,  and,  at  the  head  of  these,  he  invaded  his  own 
kingdom,   beating   down   the   attempts   at   resistance 
The  barons  made  by  the  barons,  who  were  taken  by  surprise,  and 
French*  *    obliged  to  fight  without  concert  •  or  organisation.     So 
£^e        horrible  were  the  ravages  and  cruelties  perpetrated  by 
John   and   his   foreign  followers,   that   many   of  the 
barons  took  the  almost  desperate  course  of  calling  over 
Louis,  son  of  King  Philip  of  France,  to  save  them,  and 
of  offering  the  English  crown  to  him  as   the   price 
of  assistance.     Louis  landed  in  Kent  with  a  French 
army  in  May,  1216,  and  in  June  was  joyfully  received 
in  London  by  the  citizens  and  by  many  of  the  English 
nobles  and  prelates.      They  did   homage  and  swore 
fealty  to  him  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  he  in  turn 
bound  himself  by  oath  to  restore  to  all  classes  of  Eng- 
lishmen their  ancient  laws  and  liberties.     But  some, 
and  those  not  the  least  powerful  among  the  English 
barons,  felt  the  shame  and  the  peril  of  making  Eng- 
land a  province  of  the  heir  to  the  French  crown.    John 
was  able  to  maintain  the  war  with  general  success  until 
Death  of     his  death,  at  Newark,  on  the  19th  October,  1216.     He 
left  the  right  to  the  throne  to  his  son  Henry  III.  That 
prince  was  then  only  ten  years  of  age  ;  but,  providen- 
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tially  for  England,  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  chap. 

that  she  ever  produced  now  came  forward  as  Protector      L 

of  the  infant  king  and  of  the  afflicted  commonwealth.  1215— 16- 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke  summoned  round  him  all  the  Pembroke 

English  barons  he  could  collect ;  and  his  own  high  His'wiSom 

personal  character  must  have  caused  many  to  attend  ?n.d  t?a~ 

*  «J  triotism. 

upon  his  summons,  whom  no  persuasion  or  pledges 
could  have  induced  to  place  themselves  in  the  power 
of  John.  Pembroke  led  the  little  king  before  them, 
and  addressed  them  in  words  of  sense  and  manly 
spirit.  "You  wrought  hard  against  the  father,"  he 
said,  "  for  his  evil  demeanour,  and  deservedly ;  but 
this  young  child,  whom  you  see  before  you,  as  he 
is  in  years  tender,  so  is  he  innocent  of  his  father's 
misdeeds.  Wherefore  let  us  appoint  him  our  king 
and  governor,  and  let  the  yoke  of  bondage  to  the 
foreigner  be  cast  from  us."  Most  of  Pembroke's  audi- 
ence felt  the  truth  and  wisdom  of  his  words.  The  The  young 
young  king  was  crowned  ;  and,  on  the  day  after  that  Hefry  in. 
ceremony,  Pembroke,  as  Protector,  issued  a  proclama-  crowned- 
tion  in  Henry  III.'s  name,  in  which  the  new  sovereign 
lamented  the  dissensions  which  had  existed  between 
his  father  and  the  barons,  and  alleged  his  desire  to 
dismiss  those  dissensions  for  ever  from  his  memory. 
He  then  solemnly  promised  to  all  his  subjects  a  full 
amnesty  for  the  past,  and  the  free  enjoyment  of  their 
laws  and  rights  for  the  future. 

Pembroke  also  caused  a  renewal  of  the  Great  The  Charter 
Charter  to  be  issued  in  Henry's  name.  A  duplicate  renewe  ' 
of  it  was  transmitted  to  Ireland  for  the  benefit  of 
the  King's  subjects  there ;  and  the  sheriff  of  every 
county  in  England  was  required,  by  royal  writ,  to 
cause  the  Charter  of  Liberties  to  be  read  openly  in  full 
County  Court.  The  Charter,  as  thus  re-issued,  differed 
in  some  respects  from  the  original  Charter  of  John. 
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chap.  The  provisions  of  a  merely  temporary  nature  were  not 
repeated  ;  but  the  most  important  variation  was  the 
omission  of  the  clause  concerning  the  manner  and  the 
Variations,  cause  of  levying  scutages.  The  new  Charter  stated 
that  it  had  been  agreed  to  defer  the  consideration 
of  this  and  other  weighty  matters  till  a  more  con- 
venient season  for  deliberating  on  and  setting  right 
things  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  all. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Continuation  of  the  war  with  Louis— Victories  of  Lincoln  and  Dover — 
Liberation  of  the  realm,  and  pacification— Death  of  Pembroke — Adminis- 
tration of  De  Burgh  and  Des  Roches— Attempt  of  the  Pope  to  rule  Eng- 
land as  a  Roman  province — Worthless  character  of  Henry  III. — His 
foreign  favourites — His  submissive  alliance  with  the  Pope — Resistance  of 
the  English  clergy  and  barons— De  Montfort  heads  the  national  party — 
The  Provisions  of  Oxford— Battle  of  Lewes— De  Montfort  in  Henry's 
name  summons  burgesses  to  Parliament — Battle  of  Evesham,  and  death 
of  De  Montfort — Prince  Edward  sails  on  a  Crusade — Death  of  Henry  III. 
— Edward  I.  proclaimed  king—  State  of  Europe— The  Papacy— The  Empire 
—  State  of  learning  and  science  in  Henry  III.'s  time — Gothic  architecture — 
English  Worthies  of  this  Age. 

Notwithstanding  the  wise  and  conciliatory  policy     chap. 

of  the  Protector,  some  of  the  English  barons  still  re-      1 

mained  on  the  side  of  Louis,  who,  with  their  aid  and      12l7> 
with  his  own  French  army,  maintained  the  war  for 
another  year.     When  John  died,  the  French  Dauphin  Louis 
was  master  of  London,  and  of  many  districts  in  the.^e walT 
south  and  in  the  centre  of  the  island.     He  had  also 
troops  and  partisans  in  the  north  and  in  the  west ; 
and  the  King  of   Scotland  and  the  petty  rulers  of 
Wales  acted  as  his  allies  against  the  English.     The 
gallant  and  successful  resistance  made  by  the  garrison  De  Burgh' 
of  Dover  Castle,  under  Hubert  de  Burgh,  detained  defence  of 
Louis  and  his  main  army  for  many  weeks  before  the  Duver* 
walls  of  that  important  place,  which  he  vainly  strove 
to  win  by  bribes  and  threats,  as  well  as  military  force 
and  skill.     This  gave  invaluable  time   to  Pembroke 
for  re-organising  the  royal  party,  which  now  became 
also  the  national   party  in   England.     On   the  20th 
of  May,  1217,  the  English  Protector  in  person  gained 
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chap,     a  brilliant  victory  in  the  town  of  Lincoln  over  a  large 
force,  which  Louis  had  sent  thither  under  the  Count  of 


1217.  ^  Perche.  This  battle  freed  all  England,  north  of  London, 
vick>ry0over  from  the  foreigners  ;  but  a  powerful  fleet  and  army 
atLfncoin^  were  equipped  in  France,  for  the  purpose  of  rein- 
forcing Louis  and  conquering  this  island.  The  French 
armament  set  sail  from  Calais  on  the  24th  of  August, 
under  Eustace  the  Monk,  a  renegade  ecclesiastic  and 
sea  adventurer  of  those  days,  as  renowned  for  his 
seamanship  and  daring,  as  infamous  for  his  cruelty. 
The  design  was  to  sail  up  the  Thames  to  London.  But 
Hubert  de  Burgh  still  commanded  at  Dover,  and 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  collect  a  force  to 
intercept  the  French  fleet.  The  men  also  of  the  mari- 
time towns  of  East  Sussex  and  Kent  (called,  from 
their  original  number,  the  Cinque  Ports)  saw  the 
danger,  and  took  counsel  together  to  guard  against 
it.  Knowing  the  French  armament  to  be  commanded 
by  Eustace  the  Monk,  they  said  to  each  other,  "If 
this  tyrant  lands,  he  will  lay  all  waste,  for  the  country 
is  unguarded,  and  our  king  is  far  away.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, put  our  souls  into  our  hands  and  meet  him  while 
.  he  is  at  sea,  and  help  will  come  to  us  from  on  high." 
On  which  one  among  them  exclaimed,  "  Is  there  any 
one  among  you  who  is  this  day  ready  to  die  for  Eng- 
land 1 "  Another  answered,  "  Here  am  I."  The  first 
speaker  then  said  to  him,  "Take  with  thee  an  axe, 
and,  when  thou  seest  us  engaging  the  tyrant's  ship, 
climb  up  the  mast  and  cut  down  his  flag,  that  the 
others  may  think  their  leader  lost,  and  their  vessels 
may  disperse."  Sixteen  ships,  manned  with  bold  and 
skilful  seamen  from  the  Cinque  ports,  with  twenty 
smaller  craft,  formed  the  English  squadron,  on  board  of 
which  Hubert  de  Burgh  placed  himself,  with  many 
of  his  bravest  knights. 
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The  French  fleet,  far  superior  to  the  English  both  in     chap. 
the  number  and  size  of  ships,  was  soon  seen  approach- 
ing.     The  wind  blew  fresh  from  the  south,  and  the      1217- 
French  were  running  free  before  it  to  double  the  North 
Foreland.     The  little  English  squadron  manoeuvred  to  Sea-figbt 
obtain  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  and  at  first  ap- 
peared to  avoid  the  enemy,  and  made  as  if  for  Calais. 
Eustace   the   Monk,  who   knew  the  strength  of  the 
defences  of  that  place,  laughed  in  scorn  of  what  he 
thought  the  futile  design  of  the  English  against  Calais, 
and  held  on  his  way  confidingly.     But  as  soon  as  the 
English  ships  were  to  windward  of  the  French,  they 
suddenly   tacked   and    bore    down  furiously   on   the 
enemy's  rear.     As  soon  as  the  English  came  under  the 
sterns  of  the  French  vessels,  they  threw  in  grapnels 
and  boarded,  cutting  down  the  rigging  and  haulyards 
with  axes,  so  that  the  sails  fell  down  over  the  crouching 
French  crews  and  soldiery,  as  the  old  chronicler  phrases 
it,  "  like  a  net  upon  small  birds."     Taken  by  surprise,  Brilliant 
the  French  made  but  a  disorderly  and  brief  resistance.  th^Engilh 
Great  numbers  of  them  were  slaughtered ;    and  only  x£f$nr  b 
fifteen  of  the  vessels  escaped.     The  English  garrison 
and  inhabitants  of  Dover  saw  from  their  walls  this 
victory  with  unbounded  rapture,  and  soon  the  trium- 
phant English  returned  with  their  prizes  in  tow.    The 
clergy  met  them  with  crosses  .and  sacerdotal  banners 
on  the  shore,  and  the  victorious  mariners  knelt  down 
on  the  beach  to  give  thanks  to  God  for  the  success 
which  he  had  vouchsafed  to  them.* 

This  glorious  Battle  of  Dover,  fought  on  the  24th  of 
August,  1217,  secured  the  deliverance  of  England. 
Louis,  on  learning  that  the  great  expedition  for  his 

*  An  excellent  account  of  this  battle  will  be  found  in  Sir  Harris  Nicolas's 
History  of  the  Koyal  Navy.  It  is  the  first  on  the  long  list  of  English  vic- 
tories at  sea  respecting  which  we  have  full  means  of  information. 
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relief  had  met  with  this  disastrous  fate,  opened  nego- 
tiations with  Pembroke.  The  wise  Protector  offered 
terms  of  a  safe  return  for  Louis  and  his  French  fol- 
lowers, and  of  full  indemnity  and  reconciliation  with 
their  king  for  the  English  who  had  taken  part  with  the 
invaders.  A  treaty  to  that  effect  was  concluded  at 
Kingston  on  the  Thames  in  September  ;  and  before 
the  close  of  the  year  all  the  strong  places  which  Louis 
had  held  were  restored  to  the  English  king's  forces  ; 
prisoners  on  both  sides  were  exchanged ;  and  the 
French  Prince,  with  the  remnant  of  his  troops,  de- 
parted from  our  shores. 

Pembroke  continued  to  govern  England  in  the  young 
King's  name  with  wisdom,  moderation,  and  success, 
until  his  death  in  May  1219  deprived  the  country  of 
one  of  the  best  and  bravest  men  by  whom  it  has  ever 
been  her  blessing  to  be  defended  and  ordered. 

After  the  great  Protector  s  death,  Hubert  De  Burgh, 
the  chief  justiciar,  and  Peter  Des  Eoches,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  took  the  principal  part  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  state,  subject  however  to  the  authority  of 
the  Papal  legates,  which  will  be  presently  noticed. 
There  was  a  bitter  and  long  rivalry  between  De  Burgh 
and  Des  Eoches  for  ascendancy,  marked  with  many 
alternations  of  success.  Unfortunately  for  the  country 
Des  Eoches  obtained  early  a  great  advantage  over  De 
Burgh,  by  the  personal  guardianship  of  the  young  King 
being  entrusted  to  him.  He  thus  gained  much  influ- 
ence over  his  pupil  and  sovereign ;  and  he  zealously 
encouraged  the  fatal  fondness  for  foreign  favourites, 
and  the  proneness  to  serve  the  Pope,  which  were  soon 
found  to  be  Henry  IIL's  chief  characteristics.  Peter 
Des  Eoches  was  himself  a  Poitevin  foreigner.  In  early 
life  he  had  been  a  military  adventurer,  but  he  had  left 
arms  for  the  church,  and  the  Pope  had  caused  him  to 
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be  made  Bishop  of  Winchester.      On   the   contrary,     chap. 

Hubert  De  Burgh,  the  hero  of  Dover  sea-fight,  was  a      *: 

resolute  English  statesman,  whose  one  great  object  was      1216, 
to  support  the  cause  of  national  independence,  and  to 
keep  England  free  from  the  domination  of  foreigners, 
whether  attempted  by  open  enemies  from  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  France,  or  by  Italian  priests,  or  by  the 
king's  mercenaries  and  courtiers  from  Provence  and 
Poitou.     De  Burgh's   political   character  is  far  from 
faultless.     He  was  too   keenly  anxious   for  his  own 
aggrandisement.     He  cared   little  for  what   we  now 
term  constitutional  morality.     If  money  was  wanted 
for  a  national  object,  De  Burgh  was  ready  to  levy  it 
by  the  roughest  and  readiest  means,  without  heed  to 
chartered  formalities  or  to  baronial  or  popular  rights. 
But  on  the  whole  he  served  England  well  amid  her  importance 
troubles  and  perils  during  the  first  half  of  Henry  III.'s  half  of 
reign  :    a  period  usually  slurred  over  in  history,  but  ^gnfIIIs 
which  the   recent  publication  of    documents   of  the 
thirteenth  century  shows  to  be  a  period  of  much  im- 
portance in  our  annals.* 

Both  Pembroke  and  De  Burgh  had  been  indebted  to  Attempts 
the   Pope    and   his   legate  for  very  valuable  aid,  in  to  rule 
causing  the  insurgent  barons  to  submit  themselves  to  iegftine   y 
the  young  king,  and  in  preventing  further  hostilities  ProconsuIs- 
on  the  part  of  France ;  but  the  Papal  interference  in 
English  affairs  was  itself  a  formidable  evil,  not  only 
by   transferring   the   revenues   and    dignities   of   the 
national  church  to  aliens  (of  which  we  shall  see  more' 


*  See  the  first  of  the  two  volumes  of  Royal  and  other  Historical  letters 
illustrative  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  (1862),  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Shirley.  Mr. 
Shirley's  preface  to  this  volume  is  itself  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  our 
history.  Dean  Hook  also  has  written  admirably  on  the  men  and  measures 
of  this  period  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury. 

VOL.    I.  / 
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chap,  as  we  proceed  in  examining  Henry  III/s  reign),  but  by 
the  daring  attempt  which  Pope  Honorius  III.  actually 
made  to  treat  the  realm  of  England  as  a  subject-pro- 
vince, and  to  rule  arbitrarily  the  English  State,  as  well 
as  the  English  Church,  by  means  of  a  Eoman  governor 
sent  here  with  the  title  of  legate.  King  John  had 
professed  himself  the  vassal  of  the  Holy  See;  and 
the  young  king  had  at  his  coronation  done  homage  for 
England  and  Ireland  to  the  Pope's  legate  Gualo.  The 
Pope  determined  that  these  should  be  more  than  mere 
formalities.  Gualo,  who  was  legate  here  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Henry's  reign,  was  active  in  amassing  money; 
but  Pope  Honorius  recalled  him  in  1218,  and  replaced 
him  by  a  far  superior  politician,  Cardinal  Pandulph, 
who  had  already  signalized  himself  as  legate  in 
Panduiph's  England  during  the  preceding  reign.  Pandulph, 
rule  here  acting  in  the  Pope's  name,  went  far  beyond  the  autho- 
^2o.19'  rity  which  any  lay  Lord  Paramount  ever  claimed  to 
exercise  in  the  territories  of  a  vassal.  He  interfered 
arbitrarily  in  every  department  of  the  State  administra- 
tion, military  or  ecclesiastical,  judicial  or  financial. 
He  did  not  condescend  to  veil  his  directions  in  the 
form  of  wishes  or  counsels  ;  but  issued  his  mandates  in 
the  most  imperious  and  peremptory  tone,  sometimes 
to  De  Burgh  and  Des  Koches  as  his  upper  servants, 
sometimes   to   the   officers   who   had   the   immediate 

management  of  the  matter  in  question.*    It  is  hardly 

# 

*  See  Panduiph's  letters  of  the  year  1219  and  1220,  in  the  volume  already- 
referred  to.  See  especially  the  letters  at  pages  27,  86,  100, 112, 113, 117,  and 
137.  In  these  he  commands  the  appointment  of  a  specified  person  as  col- 
lector of  revenue,  he  orders  the  Treasurer  and  the  Vice-Chancellor  (who 
seems  to  have  been  also  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer),  to  deposit  all  the 
public  money  in  the  Temple  at  London,  to  guard  it  there,  and  to  pay  none 
of  it  out  to  any  one  without  his  (Panduiph's)  special  order.  He  enjoins 
this  emphatically  by  virtue  of  his  legatine  authority  (legationis  qua  fun- 
gimur  auctoritate  firmiter  injungentes).  This  command  to  the  guardian  of 
the  exchequer  to  watch  vigilantly  over  the  public  money,  and  to  part  with 
none  of  it  except  by  the  legate's  order,  is  frequently  and  earnestly  repeated  f 
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going  too  far  to  say  that  England  in  1219  and  1220     chap. 
had  ceased  to  be  an  independent  country.  __ 

From  all  that  we  know  of  De  Burgh's  previous  and  1217~20- 
subsequent  career,  we  may  judge  that  he  bore  the  yoke  delivered 
of  Eome  unwillingly  and  indignantly  ;  but  he  may  subjection 
probably  have  deemed  it  rash  to  come  to  an  open  *°  ^  ^opo 
rupture  with  Pandulph,  and  so  cause  the  Papal  in-  bishop 
fluence  to  be  exerted  in  stirring  up  a  new  civil  war  in 
England,  where  the  malcontents  were  still  numerous, 
and  in  bringing  fresh  invasions  from  Scotland  and 
France,  where  much  ill-will  towards  this  country 
existed.  We  are  indebted  for  our  deliverance  from 
Italian  bondage  to  the  same  great  English  churchman 
who  mainly  acquired  for  us  the  Great  Charter. 
Archbishop  Langton  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
remarkable  influence  over  the  minds  of  all  with  whom 
he  had  personal  intercourse.  He  had  been  high  in 
the  favour  of  Innocent  III.,  who  probably  would  not 
have  pardoned  in  any  one  else  the  bold  independence, 
and  disregard  of  orders  from  Eome,  which  Langton 
showed  in  the  great  constitutional  crisis  of  1215.  He 
did  suspend  Langton  from  his  functions  as  archbishop, 
but  he  took  no  further  measures  against  him.  Langton, 
at  the  close  of  1219,  went  to  Eome,  and  was  so  far 
successful  in  winning  the  goodwill  of  Honorius  III. 
(who  succeeded  Innocent  III.  in  1216)  as  to  obtain  a 
solemn  pledge  that  there  should  be  no  legate  from  Eome 
resident  in  England  so  long  as  he,  Langton,  was  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Pandulph  was  not  formally 
recalled,  but  was  sent  on  a  political  mission  to  Poitou, 

In  one  of  these  letters  he  desires  the  Vice-Chancellor  to  send  him  the  form 
for  a  legatine  grant  of  the  custody  of  castles.  The  fact  that  a  regular 
form  was  kept  ready  for  such  grants  is  emphatic  testimony  to  their  fre- 
quency ;  and  shows  that  the  Papal  authority  was  now  supreme  even  in 
matters  the  most  completely  secular.  There  is  also  a  letter  to  De  Burgh  in 
Which  Pandulph  commands  the  justiciar  in  the  most  dictatorial  tone  that 
the  fortification  of  Marlborough  Castle  shall  be  forthwith  suspended. 

z  % 
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and  a  check  was  thus  put  to  the  system  of  Papal 
interference  in  the  state  government  of  the  English, 
though  it  continued  to  be  long  exercised  most  oppres- 
sively over  the  temporalities  of  the  English  Church ; 
and  though  Eomish  legates  from  time  to  time  appeared 
in  this  country. 

As  Henry  III.  approached  manhood,  his  character, 
or  rather  his  want  of  character,  became  more  and  more 
evident.  Increase  of  years  brought  no  increase  of 
wisdom  or  of  vigour  to  this  feeble  being,  who  through- 
out his  long  reign  showed  himself  unstable  and  infirm 
of  purpose,  and  void  of  energy  for  either  good  or  ill.* 

The  most  marked  traits  in  him  were  devoutness 
exaggerated  into  superstition,  and  an  inveterate  ten- 
dency to  lying.  Various  ministers  held  sway  at 
different  times  over  "the  king's  waxen  heart "t  (as  the 
old  historian  terms  it),  but  all  experienced  his  fickle- 
ness and  untrust worthiness.  In  1236  he  married 
Eleanor  of  Provence  ;  and  the  foreign  relatives  of  the 
new  queen,  who  accompanied  her  in  great  numbers, 
obtained  unbounded  influence  in  the  English  Court, 
Dignities  and  riches  were  heaped  on  them  by  the 
thoughtless  favour  of  Henry ;  and  the  ostentatious 
insolence  with  which  they  treated  the  English,  as  well 
as  their  rapacity  and  lawlessness,  made  them,  and  the 
king  himself,  objects  of  suspicion  and  ill-will  with 
every  class  of  the  English  nation. 


*  "Dante,  nearly  the  contemporary  of  Henry  III.,  puts  him  into  his 
Purgatory  as  a  simpleton,  and  ranges  him  among  children  and  others  who 
have  been  useless  in  their  lives,  to  be  punished  principally  by  dwelling  in 
darkness  and  solitude, — 

Non  per  far,  ma  per  non  fare, 
Vedete  il  Re  della  simplice  vita 
Seder  la  solo,  Arrigo  d'Inghilterra. — Purg.  7. 
But  perhaps  the  judgment  of  later  times  would  pass  a  sterner  sentence  on 
the  cause  of  so  much  misery  and  confusion." — Blaauw's  Barons'  War,  p.  10 
t  *  Cor  Cereum  regis."    Mat.  Par. 
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This   misgovernment    caused    a   series    of  conflicts     chap. 

•                                 •                          •             XII 
between  the  king  and  his  barons,  which  are  very  im- 1 

portant   in   our   constitutional    history.       Before    we    1242_ 50- 

,  -it  1  1     •    n       Conflicts 

proceed  to  consider  them,  we  may  glance  very  briefly  between 
at  the  transactions  with  foreign  powers  which  occurred  £nd  the8 
dining  this  reign.     Henry  more  than  once  engaged  in  barons; 
hostilities  with  France,   and  made  attacks  upon  that  foreign 
country,  the  results  of  which  were  almost  uniformly  pohcy' 
unfavourable  and  discreditable  to  the  English.    In  one 
campaign,  which  Henry  conducted  in  person  in  1242, 
against  Louis  IX.  (commonly  called  St.  Louis),  the 
French  king  gave  him  two  complete  defeats,  at  Taille- 
bourg  and  Saintes,  which  deeply  galled  the  pride  of  the 
English.     Towards  the  Pope  Henry  acted  as  the  most  Kenry'a 
submissive  of  vassals;  and  enormous  sums  of  money  were  tiencyto 
frequently  extorted  by  the  Eomish  see  from  the  English  tbe  Pope- 
clergy,  with  the  king's  full  concurrence.     In  return  for 
this  the  Pope  was  always  ready  to  absolve  Henry  from 
inconvenient  oaths,  and  to  employ  spiritual  threats  and 
censures  against  the  English  barons  and  prelates  who 
opposed  their  sovereign.     In  1250  the  English  king 
was  weak  enough  to  accept  from  Pope  Alexander  IV. 
the  title  of  King  of  Sicily  for  his  second  son,  Prince 
Edmund.     This  was  made  the  pretext  for  renewed  and 
augmented  demands  by  the  Pope  for  supplies  of  money 
from  England  ;  and  the  insolent  injustice,  with  which 
many   of  the   most   eminent   English    prelates   were 
treated  by  the  Papal  emissaries,  tended  more  and  more 
to  alienate  the  English  clergy  from   the   king,    who 
allowed  and  seemed  to  approve  of  such  oppressions. 

The  king's  own  applications  for  money  were  inces-  Henry's 
sant,  and  probably  caused  him  to  convene  frequently  erthlals 
the  Great  Councils,  which  did  so  much  to  secure  our  CbarterF- 
liberties.      Though   continually    breaking    the    Great 
Charter  by  iniquitous  exactions  and  illegal  practices, 
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chap.     Henry  had  seldom  daring  enough  to  deny  or  disclaim 
XIL       its  authority;  and  he  repeatedly  gave  it  his  public 

1232— 3s.  confirmation,  and  bound  himself  by  the  most  solemn 
oaths  to  observe  its  provisions.  This  was  generally  the 
price  for  which  he  obtained  grants  of  money  from  his 

Parliament.  Councils,  or  Parliaments/1'"  as  the  great  meetings  of 
the  barons,  prelates,  and  representatives  of  the  free- 
holders began  to  be  termed  in  his  reign.  But  the 
Pope's  absolution  was  always  obtainable  by  the  king, 
to  release  such  conscience  as  he  possessed  from  the 
obligation  of  his  constitutional  engagements ;  and  at 
last  the  barons  felt  the  necessity  of  controlling  by 
more  practical  bonds  their  "  Proteus"  king,  as  Henry 
is  styled  by  writers  of  the  age. 

The  great  leader  of  the  baronial  and  national  party, 
for   nearly  a  quarter   of  a   century,    was  the   king's 

Simon  De     brother-in-law,  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester. 

Montfort.  ,  , 

This  remarkable  man  was  a  foreigner  by  birth,  though 
some  of  his  ancestors  had  been  English.    The  dignities 
and  ample  possessions  which  had  been  formerly  held  by 
members  of  his  family  in  this  island,  but  which  had 
favourite  of  been  forfeited  for  alleged  treason  to  the  Crown,  were 
the  king's.    restore(j  t0  j)e  Montfort  in  1232,  and  in  1238  he  mar- 
ried Henry's  sister,  the  Princess  Eleanor.    In  1238  the 
Made  earl    king  conferred  on  him  the  earldom  of  Leicester.     Up 
cesteJ.        to  this  time,  he  had  been  high  in  personal  favour  with 
the  king ;  but,  before  the  end  of  1239,  Henry,  in  one 
of  his  fits  of  caprice,  quarrelled  violently  with  the  new 
earl,  and  compelled  him  and  the  Countess  of  Leicester 
lbmitins'S   to  *eave  England  for  a  time.     After  his  quarrel  with 
gainst       the  Court,  De  Montfort  seems  to  have  addressed  him- 
self assiduously  and  successfully  to  winning  the  good- 

*  The  title  of  Parliament  appears  to  have  been  given  to  the  Great  Council 
summoned  in  1246  ;  and  thenceforth  to  have  been  used  in  the  sense  which 
it  still  bears.  Originally,  the  word  "  Parliament "  meant  any  kind  of  con- 
ference. 
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will  of  the   English  barons  and  clergy,  and  of  the     chap. 

English  nation  in  general.  _1 

The  trustworthy  information,  which  we  possess  re-  1232~ 38- 
specting  De  Montfort,  is  but  scanty.     That  he  had  astoSe 
high  administrative  as  well   as   military  abilities,  is  JJ^ei-8 
clear,  not  only  from  his  exploits  in  England,  but  also 
from  his  able  and  successful  government  of  Gascony, 
which  province   King    Henry   was   very   reluctantly 
obliged  to    entrust  to  him  more  than  once  when   it 
was    rebellious    against    the    English    crown.      The  H»  friend- 
intimate  friendship  in  which  De  Montfort  lived  with  Bishop11 
Kobert  Grostete,    or  Greathead,  the   great  Bishop  of  ^]eam 
Lincoln,  and  Adam  de  Marisco,  one  of  the  most  emi-  de  Marisco. 
nent  of  the  Oxford  schoolmen,  proves  both  the  high 
opinion  which  those  two  excellent  men  entertained  of 
De  Montfort,  and  De  Montfort's  appreciation  of  their 
excellence.     Their  letters,  still  in  existence,  attest  also 
the  freedom  with  which  they  could  advise,  and  some- 
times censure  the  earl,**  and  the  same  letters  appear  to 
point  out  the  faults  in  his  character.    They  imply  that 
he  was  haughty  in  temper,  and  that  he  had  a  tendency 
to  take  extreme  measures,  that  he  was  not  always  suf- 
ficiently guarded  as  to  those  before  whom  he  spoke 
about  his  feelings  and  his  plans,  f    But  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  De  Montfort  was  in  any  way  stained  by 
the  selfish  ambition,  the  avarice,  the  perfldiousness,  the 

*  See  Professor  Brewer's  preface  to  the  Monumenta  Franciscana,  edited 
by  him  in  the  Rolls  Publication,  pp.  lxxxviii.—  xci. 

f  See  the  passages  cited  by  Professor  Brewer  in  the  preface  referred  to, 
and  also  the  letter  which  begins  at  p.  270.  There  is  a  remarkable  letter 
from  Adam  de  Marisco  to  Grostete  at  p.  110,  from  which  it  seems  that  a 
treatise  of  G-rostete's  on  Constitutional  Monarchy  and  Tyranny  had  been  in 
De  Montfort's  hands.  There  are  some  letters  to  the  Countess  of  Leicester, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  De  Montfort's  royal  wife  was  somewhat 
of  a  termagant.  See  pp.  284  and  288.  Mr.  Blaauw  at  p.  48  of  "  The  Barons' 
War,"  cites  from  Matthew  Paris,  and  other  authorities,  other  proofs  of  "  the 
hasty  temper  and  unreserved  speech  "  of  De  Montfort. 
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cruelty,  or  the  sensuality,  which  debased  so  many  of 
the  leading  men  of  that  age.  De  Montfort  evidently 
sympathised  warmly  with  Grostete  and  the  better 
spirits  among  the  English  clergy  in  their  attempts  to 
reform  ecclesiastical  abuses,  and  to  withstand  the  rapa- 
cious aggressions  of  the  Pope.  He  had,  in  return,  the 
zealous  support  of  the  English  Church  ;  and  not  of  the 
clergy  only,  but  of  the  merchants,  and  of  almost  every 
order  of  the  community.  He  seems  to  have  possessed 
marvellous  power  in  discerning  the  interest  and  the 
feelings  of  the  various  classes,  and  in  making  them 
regard  him  as  their  true  friend  and  zealous  champion. 
This  is  proved  not  only  by  the  letters  referred  to,  and 
the  contemporaneous  chroniclers  and  other  writers,  but 
also  by  the  indisputable  fact  that  for  many  years  after 
his  overthrow  and  death  the  English  nation  venerated 
him  as  a  sainted  hero,  and  placed  him  almost  in  the 
same  rank  as  the  martyr  Becket. 

As  has  often  happened  before  and  since,  the  popular 
sense  of  public  grievances  was  finally  exasperated  into 
actual  outbreaks  against  the  government  by  a  season 
of  severe  physical  distress.  A  dreadful  famine  afflicted 
England  in  1257.  The  king  increased  the  disaffection 
of  the  people  by  a  foolish  and  wicked  attempt  to  seize 
and  appropriate  for  the  royal  household  a  large  cargo  of 
corn,  which  had  been  imported  from  abroad.  A  Parlia- 
ment was  summoned  at  Oxford  in  1258  ;  and  the 
barons,  sure  that  they  would  carry  the  feeling  of  the 
nation  with  them,  entered  Oxford  with  their  armed 
followers,  as  if  for  an  expedition  against  the  king's 
enemies  in  Wales,  but  in  reality  with  the  intention  to 
coerce  the  king  into  better  government,  and  to  place  a 
permanent  superintending  authority  over  him.  Henry 
stood  before  them  almost  as  powerless  and  as  friendless 
as  his  father  had  stood  at  Eunnymede. 
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This  Parliament  lias  been  termed ""  the  Mad  Parlia-     chap. 
ment "  by  ultra-royalist  writers  ;  but  there  have  been      _ 
few  clearer  heads  in  England  than  those  of  De  Mont-      1258- 
fort  and  his  coadjutors.     We  may  still  read  in  a  Latin 
rhyming   poem,  written  very  close   to  this   time   by 
one  of  their  numerous  supporters  among  the  English 
clergy,  as  vigorous  an  exposition  as  ever  was  penned 
of  the  right  of  freemen  to  resist  and  to  remedy  ex- 
treme misgovernment  on  the  part  of  their  rulers."* 

The  barons  at  Oxford  did  not  attempt  to  depose  Provisions 
Henry  III.,  or  to  subvert  the  monarchy.     Following  of0xford- 
mainly  the  precedent  set  by  their  fathers,  who  won  the 
Great  Charter  from  King    John,  they  required  that 
twenty-four  persons  should  be  chosen  (half  by  the  king, 
half  by  the  barons,)  to  act  as  guardians  of  the  laws  of  Guardians 
the  land  during  the  reign  of  Henry.     They  stipulated  kingdom 
also  for  the  solemn  confirmation  of  the  Great  Charter,  aPP°inted- 
for  the  redress  of  several  specified  grievances,  and  for  Englishmen 
placing  all  offices  of  state  and  all  the  fortresses  of  the  employed6 
kingdom  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen  only.      Henry  j^f1 
assented  to  these  terms  ;  and  easily  took  an  oath  to 
keep  them,  which  he  regarded  as  easy  to  be  set  aside 
when  opportunity  offered.     Prince  Edward,  his  eldest 
son  (who  was  now  approaching  manhood),  took  the 
oath  also,  but  with  an   amount   of    reluctance   that 
showed  his  sincerity.     The  foreign  favourites  of  the 
king  were  driven  from  their  high  places   amid   the 
general  joy  of  the  nation;  and  for  three  years  England  The  board 
appears  to   have   been   peacefully   and    prosperously  dia^Truie 
governed  by  her  imperial  board  of  guardians,  as  we  JjjfjJJ? 
may  not  inaccurately  term  the  twenty-four  counsellors  tbree years- 
who  were  appointed  at  Oxford. 

*  See  the  Camden  Society's  Political  songs  of  England  from  John  to 
Edward  II.  An  able  epitome  of  this  poem  will  be  fouid  in  M.  Blaauw's 
work,  p.  63.     Extracts  from  it  will  be  found  infra. 
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At  last  the  usual  jealousies  that  spring  up  in  aristo- 
cratic bodies  began  to  weaken  the  baronial  party,  and 
Henry  (who  showed  more  persistent  cunning,  if  not 
cleverness,  in  this  than  in  any  other  part  of  his 
reign)  commenced  preparations  for  the  resumption  of 
royal  power  into  his  own  hands.  By  large  bribes 
he  procured  from  Kome  two  Papal  briefs,  by  which 
Pope  Alexander  annulled  the  oaths  which  the  king 
and  others  had  taken  to  observe  the  provisions  of 
Oxford.  The  conduct  of  Prince  Edward  here  formed 
an  honourable  contrast  to  that  of  his  father.  It 
had  been  with  undisguised  reluctance  that  he  had 
taken  the  Oxford  oath  ;  but  such  a  pledge,  when  once 
given,  was  binding  on  his  noble  spirit,  nor  could  he 
lull  his  conscience  into  slighting  it  by  the  low  plea 
of  Papal  absolution.  For  some  time  he  opposed  Henry's 
projects  •  nor  do  we  find  him  acting  on  the  royal  side 
until  De  Montfort  and  his  party  were  in  open  warfare 
against  the  king. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  check  hostilities  by 
referring  all  the  disputes  between  the  barons  and 
their  sovereign  to  St.  Louis  of  France.  The  French 
king  awarded  that  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  were 
to  be  annulled.  The  barons  refused  to  accept 
this  decision,  and  in  1264  the  civil  war  began, 
which  gave  in  its  first  year  a  complete  triumph  to 
De  Montfort,  a  triumph  deeply  interesting  to  us 
by  reason  of  its  close  connexion  with  an  important 
advance  in  the  development  of  our  parliamentary 
constitution. 

The  royal  and  baronial  armies  came  into  conflict  on 
the  14th  of  May,  1264,  on  a  broad  expanse  of  lofty 
down  land  to  the  west  of  Lewes  in  Sussex,  where  a 
hill  still  bears  the  name  of  Mount  Harry  in  memory  of 
the  battle.     Prince  Edward,  with  the  right  wing  of  the 
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king's  troops,  charged  furiously  upou  the  Londoners,     chap. 
who  formed  the  left  of  the  baronial  army.     He  broke      x^l 
them  and  followed  them  in  deadly  chase  far  from  the   126^— 65- 
field.     Meanwhile  De  Montfort  (who  was  even  more  0fDer> 
remarkable  for  his  skill  in  marshalling  and  handling  Montfort- 
his  forces  than  for  his  personal  valour)  attacked  and 
routed  the  king's  centre  and  left  wing  ;  and  Prince 
Edward,  on  returning  with  his  cavalry,  exhausted  by 
their  long  pursuit  of  the  Londoners,  found  that  the 
battle  was  irretrievably  lost,  that  his  uncle,  the  King 
of  the  Romans,  was  a  prisoner  in  De  Montfort's  hands, 
and  that  the  King  of  England,  with  the  survivors  of 
the  bulk  of  his  army,  had  been  driven  down  into  the 
town  of  Lewes,  where  the  dispirited  Royalists  were 
cooped  for  defence  in  the  castle,  and  in  the  strong 
buildings   of  the   priory.      Edward   forced   his   way  The  king  a 
thither,  but  he  and  his  father  were  soon  obliged  to  pnsoner* 
capitulate,  and  De  Montfort  became  for  a  season  the  De  Mont- 
real ruler  of  England,  though  the  authority  of  the  king  r°urier  of 
was  still  nominally  maintained.  England. 

It  was  during  this  season  that  the  great  constitu- 
tional event  occurred,  which  invests  the  battle  of  Lewes 
with  so  much  historical  importance. 

In  the  December  of  the  same  year  in  which  the  He  sum- 
battle  of  Lewes  was  fought,  De  Montfort  summoned  Sntativcs6" 
in  Henry's  name  a  Parliament  to  meet  at  London  on  j^°  t0 
the  octave  of  St.  Hilary  in  the  coming  January,  and  to  Pariia- 
that  Parliament  were  called  not  only  the  great  barons, 
the  prelates,  and  the  knights  of  the  Shire  for  each 
county,  but  also  now  "for  the  first  time  the  cities  and 
towns  were  required  each  to  send  "  two  discreet  loyal 
and  honest  men."     This  is  now  universally  admitted 
to  be  the  first  instance  of  the  representation  of  the 
cities  and  boroughs ;  and  the  Parliament  which  the 
victor  of  Lewes  then  assembled,  and  which  met  at 
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chap.     London  on  the  20th  January,  1265,  was  the  first  corn- 
el     plete  English  Parliament. 

1265.  There   seems   to   be   nothing   unreasonable   in  the 

opinion  intimated  by  one  ancient  chronicler,  and  as- 
sented to  by  several  modern  writers,  that  De  Montfort 
took  this  important  step  deliberately,  and  with  the 
intention  of  strengthening  himself  by  the  support  of 
the  commercial  middle  classes,  whose  growing  impor- 
tance he  had  the  sagacity  to  recognize  and  to  foresee. 
Whether  he  perceived  the  permanent  constitutional 
effect  of  the  innovation  which  he  made,  must  be  mere 
matter  of  speculation.  It  has  been  pointed  out  already 
in  these  pages*  that  the  Great  Charter,  as  obtained  from 
John,  protected  the  barons  and  other  great  landowners 
from  taxation  without  consent,  but  was  silent  respect- 
ing the  commercial  part  of  the  community.  Yet  it  is 
certain  that  they  who  obtained  that  charter  had  de- 
signed to  give  the  citizens  and  burghers  of  England 
the  same  protection  from  royal  rapacity  which  was 
assured  to  the  landholders.  This  is  evident  from  the 
"Articuli  Magnae  Cartse,"  the  rough  draft  of  the  barons' 
stipulations,  which  was  laid  before  King  John  at  Eun- 
nymede,  and  to  which  he  assented  under  seal.  In  the 
32nd  of  these  articles,  after  the  provision  against  the 
levy  of  scutages  or  aids  without  the  consent  of  the 
general  council  of  the  realm,  were  added  the  important 
words,  "  and  in  like  manner  shall  it  be  respecting  the 
talliages  and  aids  of  and  from  the  city  of  London  and 
other  cities."  Through  some  unexplained  neglect  or 
manoeuvre  these  words  were  omitted  when  the  charter 
was  formally  drawn  up ;  and  the  cities  and  towns  were 
left  exposed  to  the  exactions  of  their  feudal  oppressors 
without  any  protection  in  the  national  council.  But 
the  citizens  who  were  with  De  Montfort  at  Lewes  were 

*  Supra,  p.  325. 
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the  descendants  of  the  citizens  who  had  been  with  the     chap. 

-»ttt 

earlier -barons  at  Kunnymede.     We  may  well  believe      1 

that  they  knew  the  safeguard  which  had  been  designed  1265- 
for  their  class,  when  the  terms  of  Magna  Carta  were  first 
agreed  on,  and  that  they  used  all  their  influence  with 
De  Montfort  now  to  obtain  that  safeguard,  taking  care 
that  their  representatives  should  be  summoned  to  Par- 
liament. 

We  possess  two  remarkable  documents  of  this  period, 
both  poems,  both  certainly  written  very  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Lewes,  and  which  attest  the  popularity  of 
De  Montfort  with  the  mass  of  the  English  nation,  and 
also  with  the  English  clergy.  One  of  these  is  an  Eng-  Liberal 
lish  ballad  which  describes  with  rough  satire  some  of  thafage. 
the  incidents  of  the  battle  ;*  the  other  is  in  rhyming 
Latin,  and  is  of  a  higher  strain.  It  discusses  with 
spirit  and  ability  the  doctrines  of  the  limitations  of 
monarchy  by  law ;  the  right  of  popular  resistance  to 
extreme  oppression;  and  the  right  of  the  nation  to 
interpose  and  reform  misgovernment.  The  author 
distinctly  asserts  that  "  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose 
that  the  course  of  law  is  according  to  the  royal  will. 
The  truth  is  the  other  way.  The  king  may  fail,  but 
the  law  stands  fast."f     He  lays  down  in  words  appli- 

*  I  subjoin  a  stanza  which,  ridicules  the  King  of  the  Romans  (called 
King  of  Alemaigne  from  his  German  dignity),  for  his  having  sought  refuge 
in  a  windmill  on  the  Lewes  downs,  where  he  was  captured. 

The  King  of  Alemaigne  gederede  hys  host, 

Makede  him  a  castle  of  a  mulne  post 

Wende  with  his  pride  and  his  muchele  host, 

Brohte  from  Alemaigne  mony  sori  gost 
To  store  Wyndeane — 

Richard  thap  thou  be  ever  trichard, 

Trichen  shalt  thou  never  more. 
The  whole  ballad  is  to  be  found  in  Percy's  Reliques,  and  many  other  collec- 
tions.   It  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  transition  of  our  language  from 
what  is  called  the  Semi-Saxon  stage  to  the  old  English  stage. 

f  Dicitur  vulgariter  "  Ut  Rex  vult  Lex  vadit," 
Veritas  vult  aliter  :  nam  Lex  stat  Rex  cadit. 
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chap,  cable  to  subjects  as  well  as  to  kings,  that  "True  liberty 
is  not  the  licence  for  fools  to  lord  it  in  the  land,  but 
liberty  must  keep  within  the  bounds  of  law,  and  when 
those  bounds  are  broken  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  error/'* 
Alluding,  probably,  to  the  very  Parliament  sum- 
moned by  De  Montfort,  the  poet  says,  "  Let  the  Com- 
mons of  the  realm  be  consulted,  and  let  the  opinion  of 
the  whole  nation  be  made  known."t  This  poem  may 
be  taken  to  represent  the  sentiments  of  a  great  part 
at  least  of  the  English  clergy,  who  sided  zealously 
with  De  Montfort,  and  utterly  disregarded  the  threats 
and  interdicts  by  which  Pope  Alexander  endea- 
voured to  quell  the  opponents  of  his  favourite,  King 
Henry  III. 
Jealousy  But  among  the  barons  themselves  the  same  spirit 

ciare  and  of  dissension  broke  out,  which  had  been  fatal  to  them 
De  Mont-  «n  ^^  former  season  0f  triumph.  De  Clare,  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  the  most  important  leader  of  the  baronial 
party  next  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  grew  jealous  of 
the  predominance  and  alleged  arrogance  of  the  De 
Montfort  family  ;  and  before  many  months  after  the 
victory  at  Lewes  had  elapsed,  the  De  Clares  and  many 
more  of  the  victors  were  in  active  correspondence  with 
the  defeated  royalists.  Prince  Edward  succeeded,  on 
the  28th  of  May,  1265,  in  escaping  from  the  power  of 
Prince        De  Montfort :  and  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  after  requir- 

Edward  .  _       .     \    .  -  .  \  -,  -. 

forms  a       ing  and  obtaining  an  oath  from  the  prince  that  he 

army.8*       would  obey  the  laws  of  the  land,  joined  him  with  large 

forces.     The  partisans  of  the  king  gathered   readily 

round   young  Edward,  who  had   learned   experience 

*  Nee  Libertas  proprie  debet  nominari 
Quae  permittit  temere  stultos  dominari. 
Sed  Libertas  finibus  juris  limitatur, 
Spretisque  limitibus  Error  reputatur. 

f  Igitur  comrnunitas  regni  consulaturj 
Et  quid  universitas  sentiat  sciatur. 
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from  his  defeat  at  Lewes,  and  who  thenceforth  through     chap. 
his  long  career  showed  himself  as  skilful  and  cautious       ._'. 
a  general  as  he  was  brave  in  actual  fight.     After  gain-     1265- 
ing  important  advantages  over  the  younger  De  Mont- 
fort,  he  advanced  on  the  4th  of  August,  1265,  with 
far   superior  forces,  upon  the  old   earl  himself  near 
Evesham.     The  march  of  Edward's  divisions  was  so 
well  arranged,  that  retreat  for  the  baronial  troops  was 
impossible.     Earl  Simon  ascended  the  tower  of  Eve-  Battle  of 
sham  Abbey  to  reconnoitre  the  royalists ;  and,  observ- 
ing the  excellent  order  of  the  first  division  that  came 
in  sight,  he  exclaimed,  "  By  the  arm  of  St.  James,  they 
come  on  skilfully;  but  it  is  from  me  they  have  learned 
that  discipline."     Presently  as  the  other  bodies  of  the 
royal  troops  appeared,  encompassing  him  round  about, 
the   old  warrior  saw  the  extremity  of  his  peril,  and 
exclaimed,  "  May  the  Lord  receive  our  souls,  for  our 
bodies  are  Prince  Edward's."      He  rejected  the   en- 
treaties   of  his    sons  and  his  friends,  who   besought 
him  to  save  himself  by  flight,  while  they  withstood 
the  enemy's  charge ;    and  calmly,  though  hopelessly, 
arrayed  his  men  for  his  last  battle.     It  was  fiercely 
fought,  from  morn  till  nearly  evening.     At  last  De  Defeat  and 
Montfort,  his  son  Henry,  and  a  hundred  and  sixty  of  D?Mont- 
the  best  knights  of  the  baronial  party,  lay  dead,  with  foit* 
many  more  of  its  bravest  supporters.     Not  many  pri- 
soners were  taken ;  the  resistance  had  been  too  des- 
perate.     Henry  III.  narrowly  escaped  death  in  the 
battle.     Leicester  had  taken  the  king  with  him  where- 
soever he  went,  and  had  compelled  him  to  take  his 
station  in  the  ranks  of  the  baronial  army  at  Evesham. 
Henry  received  a  wound  in  the  shoulder  from  one  of 
the  royalist  assailants,  but- his  helmet  fortunately  fell 
off;  upon  which  his  loud  outcries  that  he  was  the 
king,  and  that  he  would  not  fight,  caused  him  to  be 
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observed  and  recognised,  and  lie  was  soon  placed  in 
safety  by  his  victorious  son. 

Though  De  Montfort  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
under  sentence  of  excommunication  by  Henry's  firm 
friend  the  Pope,  the  English  nation  long  revered  the 
fallen  chief  as  a  martyr  and  a  saint.  Miracles  were 
believed  to  be  wrought  by  his  mangled  limbs ;  his 
tomb  was  a  shrine  whither  pilgrims  resorted  from 
afar;  and  prayers  and  hymns  were  poured  forth  to  him 
as  an  intercessor  for  man  with  God.*  But  the  military 
power  of  the  great  baronial  party  was  utterly  broken 
by  his  death,  though  Kenil worth  Castle  and  other 
strongholds  resisted  the  king's  troops  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  found  employment  for  the  active  spirit  and 
daring  valour  of  Prince  Edward.  On  one  occasion  the 
prince  surprised  the  band  of  a  noted  partisan,  named 
Adam  Gordon,  near  Alton,  in  Hampshire.  Gordon 
was  renowned  for  his  personal  prowess,  and  Edward 
ordered  his  troops  not  to  interfere,  and  then,  leaping 
alone  over  a  ditch  that  separated  the  two  parties,  he 
challenged  Gordon  to  a  single  fight.  The  combat  was 
long  and  doubtful ;  at  last  Gordon  received  a  wound 
which  compelled  him  to  yield.  Edward  not  only  gave 
him  pardon,  but  took  him  into  favour ;  and  Gordon 
ever  after  was  one  of  his  staunchest  and  most  faithful 
followers. 

In  1269  England  was  restored  to  such  tranquillity 
that  the  presence  of  the  prince  was  no  longer  thought 
necessary  for  the  king's  safety,  and  Edward  deter- 
mined to  fulfil  a  vow,  which  he  had  made  while  in 


*  See  specimens  in  Blaauw's  Barons'  War,  p.  257,  and  in  Milman's  His- 
tory of  Latin  Christianity,  vol.  v.  p.  G9. 

"  Sis  pro  nobis  intercessor 
Apud  Deum,  qui  defensor 
In  terris  extiteras." 
"  Ora  pro  nobis,  Beate  Simon,  ut  digni  simus  promissionibus  Christi." 
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captivity,  that,  if  God  would  grant  him  deliverance,     chap. 
he  would  head  a  Crusade  to  the  Holy  Land.     While      f^ 
the  prince  was  absent  on  this  enterprise,  Henry  III.     1272- 
died,  on  the  16th  of  November,  1272,  after  a  reign  Edward 
of   unprecedented  length — a  reign  of    little   interest  f^^a 
so  far  as  regards  the  personal  character  of  the  sove- 
reign, but  a  period  of  great  importance,  on  account 
of   the    social   and   political  progress  of  the  nation. 
The  increased  stability  and  regularity  of  our  institu- 
tions were  proved  by  the  readiness  and  peacefulness 
with  which  the   English  of   all  ranks   acknowledged 
the  absent  Edward  to  be  their  King.     And,  though 
two  whole  years  passed  away  between  the  old  King's 
death  and  the  new  King's  return  to  the  realm,  the 
affairs   of  the   state  were  carried  on   tranquilly  and 
prosperously  by  the  regents,  or  guardians,  who  acted 
in  Edward's  name.     This  long-continued  security  may 
have  been  partly  due  to  the   high  reputation  which 
Edward  had  already  acquired  before  he  left  England, 
and  which  must  have  been  greatly  augmented  by  his 
brilliant  achievements  in  Palestine  and  other  foreign 
countries. 

In   the    rapid    sketch   which   has    been   taken   of  Sketch  of 

TTT  ,       ,  .  ,  -,      n  .  general 

Henry  111.  s   long   reign,  we   have    had  occasion   to  history  of 
notice  that  his  son,  Prince  Edmund,  became  nominal  durmgtho 
King  of  Sicily,  and  to  speak  of  his  brother,  Kichard  Je3^h 
Earl   of  Cornwall,  who  became  King  of  the  Komans. 
We   must  now   pause   to   consider   the  incidents   in  Thecon- 
the   long-continued   strife  between   the    Empire   and  sirife 
the    Papacy,    which    led    to    these    English    princes  t^rTac 
receiving  these  foreign  titles.     The  relations  between  and  the 
Eome    and    England,  and    even    the    constitutional 
history  of  England  itself,  cannot  be  fairly  understood 
without  attention  being  paid  to  the  other  currents  of 
events  in  Christendom  :    and  the  leading  fact  of  the 
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chap,  history  of  Europe,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
1 '       thirteenth  century,  is  the  bold,  and  seemingly  trium- 

1272-  phant  assumption  by  the  Popes  of  supreme  temporal, 
tnumph  of  as  well  as  spiritual  power.  It  is  to  the  undying  honour 
the  Popes.  Q£  ^  ^jQg^g^  clergy  and  the  English  nation  that, 
supremacy  though  betrayed  by  their  own  Kings,  John  and 
^wdFas*1  Henry  III.,  they  maintained  a  generally  firm,  though 
matters1  no^  always  consistent,  struggle  against  these  Eomish 
Noble  re-  usurpations — a  struggle  which  enured  ultimately  to 
tSngiifh  the  common  good  of  Europe,  and  not  merely  to  the 
people,        benefit  of  our  own  country.      It  is  also  necessary  for 

clerical  as  .  .  it 

well  as  lay,  the  writer  of  English  history  to  watch  how  the  Im- 
perial power  was  shattered  in  this  age,  inasmuch  as 
the  ensuing  weakness  of  Germany  favoured   the  pre- 
dominance acquired  by  France  and  England  among 
the  powers  of  Europe. 
Former  in-        In  a  former  part  of  this  volume,*  we  have  adverted 
the  strife     to   the   growth   and   vigour   of   "  The   Holy   Eoman 
Rome^d    Empire  of  the  German  Nation,"  and  to  the  effective 
the  Empire,  sovereignty   of   its    emperors   in    the    tenth    century 
over  Italy,   as  well  as  northward  of  the  Alps.     We 
have    seen   also   how    during    the    following   century 
the  Imperial  power  declined ;  and   how  the  Papacy 
acquired,    first,  independence,  and   next,   ascendancy 
over   the   Emperors.      The  cities   of  Northern  Italy, 
which,    though   willing    to    acknowledge   the   titular 
sovereignty  of  the  Emperors,  claimed  and   practised 
absolute  rights  of  self-government,  were  the  natural 
allies  of  the  Popes  in   this    controversy.      The  Em- 
peror   Frederick    Barbarossa,    the    greatest    of    the 
House  of  Hohenstoffen,  maintained  the  conflict  with 
Death  of      characteristic     energy    and     dignity  ;     but    he     was 
Frederick     decisively  defeated    by  the  Lombard  Eepublicans  at 
ar  arossa.  Legnan0j  an(j  was  obliged  to  recognise  their  practical 

*  P.  194. 
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independence  by  the  treaty  of  Constance.     Frederick     chap. 
perished,  as  has   been   mentioned,  by   an   accidental      f^i 
death  in  Asia  Minor  at  the  commencement   of  the      1272- 
third  Crusade.     His  son  and   successor,  Henry  VI.,  Henry  vi. 
after  a  short  reign  of  violence  and  cruelty,  died  in  ^^202. 
1202.     He  left  behind  him  a  child,  who  eventually  Hissuc- 
became  the   Emperor   Frederick   II. ,  and   who    was  infant.an 
entitled,  by  right  of  inheritance,  to   the   thrones   of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  of  which  countries  his  father  had 
been  king.      But  in  Germany  the  princes   and   the  Contest  for 
great  prelates  (though  many  of  them  had  in  the  Em-  between91™ 
peror  Henry's  lifetime  solemnly  recognised  Frederick  J™? of  . 

r  J  J  o  Suabia  and 

as  successor  to  the  Empire)  refused  to  place  a  child  at  otho  of 
their  head ;  and  a  disputed  and  double  election  followed, 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  set  up  Philip  of  Suabia  and 
Otho  of  Brunswick  as  rival  Emperors.    The  Pope  now  The  Pope 
proclaimed  that  no  election  of  an  Emperor  was  valid  bright  of 
without  Papal  confirmation ;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  ^dgjfu 
a  doubtful  election,  it  was  for  the  Pope  to  bestow  the  be  Em- 
Empire  on  such  person  as  to  him  should  seem  most  fit. 
With  respect  to  other  temporal  dominions,  the  Eoman  His  claims 
Pontiff  not  only  asserted  his  right  to  excommunicate  down  and 
and  depose  irreligious  and  impenitent  sovereigns,  but  Ws.up 
claimed  the  right  of  acting  as  the  Lord  Paramount  of 
Kingdoms,  and  of  setting  up  new  vassal  kings  in  cases 
where  a  throne  was  vacant,  or  the  title  to  it  doubtful. 
These  and  similar  assertions  were  in  that  age  no  mere 
words  of  audacious  arrogance.     Our  King  John,  as  we  Submis-    - 
know,  grovelled  before  them,  and  strove  to  make  Eng-  thTkings^ 
land  a  papal  fief.     Peter  II.  of  xirragon  received  his  ofthat  age- 
crown  as  a  vassal  prince  from  Innocent  III.,  and  took 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  See  of  Eome.      When,  on 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VI. ,  his  widow,  Queen 
Constantia,  sought  aid  of  Innocent  to  procure  the  recog- 
nition of  her  infant  son  as  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
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chap,     she  was  compelled  to  acknowledge,  in  her  own  and  in 

L      her  son's  name,  the  paramount  feudal  sovereignty  of  the 

1272.      Pope  over  the  whole  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian  territories. 
These  and  similar  usurpations  were  not  endured  with- 
out dissatisfaction  and  murmuring  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples,  whose  national  independence  was  thus  sacri- 
ficed by  their  kings  and  princes ;  but  still  these  and 
similar  usurpations  were  made,  and  were  for  a  time 
Papal  in-     successfully  maintained.      No  matter  was-  too  great, 
constantly    and  no  matter  was  seemingly  too  minute  for  papal 
interposition.     Neither  was  it  possible  to  make  such 
precautionary   arrangements   as    should    deprive    the 
The  Pope     Pope   of   all   pretext   for    interfering.       If   a    treaty 
treaties,      between  state  and  state,  or  a  solemn  compact  between 
promises8'     parties  in  a  state,  or  a  contract  between  individuals 
and  oaths,    offended  the  Pope,  he  declared  it  to  be  void,  and  gave 
a  release  from  the  obligation  of  all  promises  and  oaths, 
with   which   it   had  been  accompanied  and   ratified. 
In  contracts  between  man  and  woman  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  found  an  especial  field  for  exercise.     The  pro- 
Papal  in-     hibitions  of  marriage  on  the  ground  of  relationship 

terference  °  °  x 

as  to  mar-    between  the  parties  had  been  carried  to  an  excess, 
SvorcT      which  the  common  feelings,  and  therefore  the  com- 
mon practice  of  mankind  disavowed  and  disregarded. 
Marriages  of  this  kind  were  liable  at  any  time  to  be 
declared  null  and  void  by  the  Pope,  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  claimed  and  exercised  the  prerogative  of  grant- 
ing  dispensations   from   the  prohibitions,  which   the 
ecclesiastical  law  purported  to  impose. 
Papal  op-         It  seems  natural  that  Pontiffs,  who  claimed  and 
nesTto?"      exercised  such  power  over  the  laity  as  we  have  been 
wards  the    considering,  should  have  been  allowed  also  the  right 
clergy         of  absolute  supremacy  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters,  not 
exercise  .     onjy    ag   ^    determination    between    orthodoxy  and 
heresy,  but   as   to   the  appointment  of  bishops  and 
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priests,  and  as  to  the  disposal  of  clerical  revenues,     chap. 
Yet  it  was  by  rapacity  in  the  last-mentioned  cases  that      ™1; 
the   Papacy  made   for  itself  its   worst  enemies,   and     1272- 
did  the  most  to  undermine  the  dominion  of  Kome. 
The  national  clergy  in  each  kingdom  of  Christendom 
felt  the  Popes   to  be   their   constant   spoliators  and 
oppressors :   and,   though   still  zealous   for    the    true 
Catholic  faith  against   heresy  and  schism,  they  were 
ready  and  eager  to  join  in  patriotic  resistance  to  the 
pontifical  harpies  from  Italy.  The  institution  and  rapid  The  new 
growth  of  the  two  great  orders  of  Mendicant  Friars,  Mendicant 
the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  during  the  thirteenth  Friars- 
century,  did  much  to  support  the  Popes  against  the 
growing  hostility  of  the  secular  clergy  and  of  the  old 
monastic  orders.      So   long   as   the   Dominicans  and 
Franciscans  were  really  paupers,  they  were  the  natural 
rivals  and  antagonists   of   what   we  may   term   the 
established  and  endowed  clergy  in  every  nation  ;  but 
when,  by  means  of  the  subterfuges  and  legal  fictions 
common  in  all  such  matters,  the  Friars,  both  Gray 
and  Black,  acquired   the  world's  goods   and  wordly 
consideration,  they  lost  the  Eomish  zeal  which   had 
marked  their  old  half-starved,  but  enthusiastic  pre- 
decessors ;  and  they  lost  also  their  own  influence  over 
the  multitudes  of  the  laity. 

Even  in  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Papal  The  Papal 
Rome,  her  dominion  was  insecure.     It  vaunted  itself  J-™^ 
based  on  the  rock  of  ages ;  but  it  really  was  floating  insecure. 
on  public  opinion.      There  were  even  then  bold  in- 
quirers and  laborious  students;  and,  even  in  those  ages, 
men  of  intellect  and  learning  could  sway  the  minds 
and  feelings  of  myriads.      There  was  always  a  risk 
that  the  forgery  of  the  False  Decretals  (by  which  so 
many  of  the  papal  prerogatives  were  chiefly  supported) 
might  be  detected  and  exposed.   There  was  the  growing 
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probability   that,    as   the    new   vernacular   languages 
of  Europe  acquired  regularity  and  polish,  and  became 
the  vehicles  and  organs  of  new  literatures,  translations 
of  the  Scriptures  would  become  numerous  and  popular  ; 
and  that  even  laymen  would  make  the  Scriptures  their 
standard  of  theological  truth  and  their  rule  of  eccle- 
siastical polity,  to  the  total  or  comparative  disregard 
of  tradition,  legend,  and  mere  sacerdotal  dogma.  More- 
over, the   popes,  the  cardinals,   and   the  other  high 
clerical  dignitaries  were,  after  all,  but  men,  with  the 
ordinary  frailties  and   passions  of  men,  yet  exposed 
by  their  positions  to  extraordinary  temptations.     They 
were   also   so   circumstanced   that   their    crimes   and 
vices  could  hardly  escape  notoriety.     The  pride,  the 
ambition,  the  cruelty,  the  perfidy,  and  the  sensuality 
that  stained  so  many  of  the  spiritual  grandees,  were 
probably  not  greater,  possibly  much  less,  than  existed 
among  a  still  larger  proportion   of  the   princes  and 
barons  of  those  days.     But  the  purity  and  holiness  of 
the  ecclesiastics'  profession  made  their  misdeeds  more 
painfully  glaring  in  public  view.     Distrust  and  dislike 
of  the  systems  under  which  such  men  claimed  des- 
potic rule  over  their  fellow  creatures'  bodies,  minds, 
and  souls,  grew  up  inevitably,  though  slowly,  and  at 
first  almost  silently.     Nowhere  did  it  earlier  find  utte- 
rance, and  nowhere  did  it  become  more  fixed  and  per- 
manent, than  in  England. 

Even  when  the  Papacy  was  held  by  high-minded 
and  pure-hearted  men,  much  was  done  under  the 
sanction,  real  or  apparent,  of  papal  orders,  that  out- 
raged the  general  good  sense  and  good-feeling  of 
Christendom.  Innocent  III.,  the  Augustus  Caesar  of 
Papal  Kome,  assuredly  sought  power,  mainly,  if  not 
entirely,  with  the  belief  that  supreme  dominion 
belonged  to  him  of  right  as  God's  Vicar  upon  earth, 
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and   that   the    exercise    by    him    of  such   dominion     chap. 

was  desirable  for  the  sake  of  the  glory  of  God  and      

for    the    sake   of    the   good    of    mankind.      Yet   in     1272- 
his  time  the  Crusade,  which  had  been  preached  and  iinocent° 
organised    at   his   instigation   and   with    his   avowed 
sanction  and  blessing,  for  the  old  purpose  of  rescuing  Perversion 
the  Holy  Land  from  the  Mahometans,  was  diverted  fourth 
first  to  warfare  upon  the  Christian  kings  of  Hungary,  S^f10 
and  then  to  fiercer  and  more  calamitous  warfare  upon  haf    ,    , 

*  ordered  and 

the  Christian  emperors  of  the  East.     Pious  and  earnest  supported. 
men  throughout  Europe  learned  with  horror  and  in-  Horror  of 

0  *  .  the  sack  of 

dignation  that  the  Army  of  the  Cross,  which  the  Pope  constanti- 
had  sent  forth  with  his  blessing,  had  been  employed  in  the e  y 
conquering  Zara  for  the  benefit  of  the  Venetians,  and  Crusaders- 
had  then  occupied  itself  in  two  sieges  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  last  of  which  was  made  infamously  conspi- 
cuous, even  in  those  ages  of  strife  and  ferocity,  by  the 
destructive  rapacity  and  the  insolent  cruelty,  with 
which  the  great  Christian  city  and  its  Christian  inha- 
bitants were  treated  by  their  Christian  conquerors.  A 
Latin  Empire  of  the  East  was  set  up,  of  brief  and 
inglorious  existence.  The  Venetians  obtained  a  vast 
increase  of  commercial  and  political  dominion.  Many 
of  the  crusading  chiefs  became  petty  princes  ;  but  the 
genuine  crusading  spirit,  that  which  had  animated 
Godfrey  and  Cceur  cle  Lion,  and  which  had  done  so 
much  for  aggrandizing  the  Papacy  through  Europe, 
was  almost  extinguished  by  the  perversion  of  the 
fourth  Crusade.  The  fifth  Crusade  was  carried  on  by 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  in  defiance  of  the  Pope. 
The  sixth  was  due  to  the  personal  enthusiasm  of  St. 
Louis  of  France.  The  seventh,  and  last,  was  little 
more  than  a  military  excursion  of  our  Edward  I.,  in 
his  youth,  to  the  East. 

The  Crusade   against   the   heretics   of    Languedoc, 
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chap,     which  was  ordained  by  Innocent  III.,  though  seem- 

:      ingly  successful  in  crushing  its  victims,  was  even  more 

1272.  prejudicial  than  the  fourth  Eastern  Crusade  to  the 
crusade  interests  of  Papal  Eome.  Many  men  must  have  been 
llbSeiises6  Stressed  at  seeing  an  army  of  soldiers  of  the  Cross 
levied  and  employed  against  a  part  of  Christendom, 
which  still  professed  to  be  Christian,  though  it  was 
alleged  that  many  of  its  inhabitants  had  apostatised 
from  the  true  faith.  But  it  was  not  so  much  the 
purpose  of  this  Crusade,  as  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  waged,  that  invested  it  with  infamy.  The  in- 
human cruelty,  the  shameless  perfidy,  and  the  malig- 
nant vindictiveness,  with  which  the  Provencals  were 
slaughtered  and  outraged  by  the  orthodox  partisans  of 
Eome,  created  a  deep  and  widely-growing  alienation 
of  men's  minds  from  the  spiritual  potentate  who 
seemingly  ordered,  and  who  certainly  sanctioned  these 
atrocities.  "  For  after  all,  it  is  much  more  certain 
that  the  Supreme  Being  abhors  cruelty  and  persecution, 
than  that  He  has  set  up  any  special  ecclesiastical 
rulers  to  bear  sway  on  earth."  This  expression  of  a 
great  truth  is  in  substance  the  expression  used  by 
one  of  the  great  historians  of  whom  our  country 
has  lately  been  deprived*  It  was  applied  by  him  to 
events  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  the  feeling 
which  it  embodies  is  a  feeling  of  universal  humanity. 

Thus   was   Papal   Eome,  even  amid   her  proudest 
triumph,  sowing  the  seeds  of  disaffection  and  decline. 
Apparent     But  tne  tmle  when  whole  nations  should  be  ripe  for 
S°Pae  dy    revo^  agamst  ner  was  yet  far  distant,  and,  to  super- 
Rome,        ficial  view,  her  career  during  the  thirteenth  century 
was  one  of  increasing  domination  and  might.     During 
this  period  she  completely  quelled  her   ancient  and 
long  formidable  enemy,  the  Empire.     The  strife  in  its 

*  Hallam. 
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final  acts  assumed  an  increasingly  rancorous  character,  chap. 
When  the  House  of  Hohenstoffen,  sometimes  called  5^1 
the  House  of  Suabia,  became  the  Imperial  family  of  1272- 
Germany,  on  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  Peculiar 

J  7  x  rancour  or 

Barbarossa  in  1154,  the  enmity  between  Emperor  and  the  last 
Pope  raged  with  the  inveteracy  of  a  personal  quarrel,  the  strife. 
No  Arabian,  or  Scotch,  or  Corsican  family  ever  kept  inveterate 

-.        ,     «       .     P  .  J       .  .,     hatred  of 

up  a  death-ieud  from  generation  to  generation  with  the  Popes 
more  steadfast  malignity  and  more  faithful  merciless-  thTSouse 
ness,  than  the  ecclesiastics  of  different  lineages   and  °4ffe°nhen" 
countries,  who  succeeded  each  other  in  the  See  of  Borne 
from  Hadrian  IV.  to  Clement  IV.,  displayed  against 
the  Hohenstoffen  race.     At  last,  in  1250,  the  Emperor  Death  of 
Frederick  II.,  whom  pope  after  pope  had  cursed  and  peror 
excommunicated,  but  who  had  long  contended  against  n?i25o. 
the  Papacy  and  its  temporal  allies,  always  with  spirit 
and  sometimes  with  success,  died,  beaten  as  a  general, 
baffled  as  a  statesman,  and  broken-hearted  as  a  man. 

There  was  now  an  almost  total  collapse  of  the  Im-  Collapse  of 

a  c      l  r*  •  tne  *m" 

penal  power.      Some  oi  the  German  princes  set  up  periai 
William  of  Holland  as  Emperor.      On  his  death  in  power* 
1256,  a  disputed  election  followed,  our  Bichard,  Earl 
of  Cornwall,  and  Alphonso,  ex-king  of  Castile,  being 
the  rival  candidates.      Bichard  was  generally  recog-  Richard  of 
nised  as  imperial  head  of  Germany,  and  bore  the  title  KhJTof ' 
of  King  of  the  Bomans.      But  his   rank   was   little  R0eman<, 
more  than  titular.     Bichard  was  a  man  of  some  spirit, 
and  of  more  principle  than  his  brother,  our  Henry  III. ; 
but  his  chief  recommendation  to  the  German  electors 
was  his  enormous  wealth.     He  appears  to  have  exerted 
himself  with  some  effect  to  promote  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  England  and  the  great  trading 
cities  of  Germany,  that  were  now  rapidly  acquiring 
wealth  and  political  importance.     Many  of  these  towns  The  Ger- 
became,   practically,   free,   self-governed    states;   and  g^** 
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chap,     throughout  the  territories  of  Germany,  Holland,  and 
XIL       the  other  countries  which  had  once  been  considered 
1272-      as  forming  portions  of  the  Empire,  an  almost  infinite 
Germany,     variety  of  independent  states  and  principalities  main- 
tained themselves,  some  being  under  dukes,  counts, 
margraves,   landgraves,   and    other   lay   rulers ;    some 
being  under  princely  archbishops  and  bishops ;   and 
several  districts  along  the  north-eastern  coasts  and  fron- 
tiers being  possessed  by  the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic 
Order  and  the  Knights  of  the  Sword,  who  had  won 
them  by  conquest  from  their  old  pagan  inhabitants. 
Growth  of        While   Germany   was   thus   disunited,  France  and 
Christian     England  began  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  European 
kingdoms.    p0wers>      The  Spanish  Christian  kingdoms  of  Castile 
and  Arragon  were   both  making  rapid  progress,  but 
were  still  too  much  occupied  with  warfare  against  the 
Moors  to  interfere  often  with  effect  in  scenes  beyond 
Their  free    the   Peninsula.      The   early   history   of   the    Spanish 
conSitu-     kingdoms   deserves   some   attention  from  an  English 
tions-         student  on  account  of  their  remarkably  free  and  popu- 
lar  political   constitutions,  and   especially   the   great 
privileges  of  the  chartered  towns,  which  were  fully 
represented   in   the   national   assemblies,   the    Cortes, 
before  Simon  de  Montfort  and  Edward  I.  summoned 
burgesses  from  the  English  cities  to  Parliament.     The 
marriage  of  our  Edward  I.  with  a  Castilian  princess, 
and  his  visit  to  Burgos  in  1254  for  the  purpose  of  that 
marriage,  are  of  themselves  sufficient  proof  that  he 
must  have  had  ample  means  of  knowing  how  town- 
representation  worked  in  Spain  before  he  made  it  an 
established  part  of  the  English  constitution. 
Civilisation       The  Spanish  Christians,  while  slowly  reconquering 
from  the     their  country  from  the  Spanish  Moors,  learned  from 
Moora        those  whom  they  subdued  much  of  what  we  now  term 
civilisation ;  but  Italy  and  Sicily  were  pre-eminently 
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the  countries  where  refinement,  elegance,   and  social  char 

comfort    prevailed,   while  coarse  barbaric  pomp    and      1 

rude  excess,  mixed  with  squalid  want  and  unseem-  1272- 

liness,    were    the    characteristics  of  even    Court  and  refinement 

castle  life  in  the  greater  part  of  mediaeval  Europe.  jjjj  ^m" 

The  chief  commercial  cities  of  Italy  had  now  not  social  life 

.  in  Italy. 

only  the  brilliancy  of  civilisation,  but  the  importance 

also  of  substantial  wealth  and  power ;  and  Venice,  the  ^wer  of 

the  Mari- 

chief  of  them,  had  become,  before  the  close  of  the  time  Be- 
thirteenth  century,  one  of  the  most  influential  states  JJftfc 
in  Christendom.  Genoa  was  her  rival  in  commercial 
wealth  and  in  maritime  enterprise  and  energy.  Pisa, 
also,  though  she  finally  succumbed  to  the  superior 
resources  of  the  Genoese,  had  an  ample  share  of  naval 
glory  ;  and  besides  possessing,  like  Genoa  and  Venice, 
her  factories  in  the  East,  was  the  mistress  of  the  Bale- 
aric Isles,  of  Sardinia,  and  Corsica. 

The  thirteenth  century  is  remarkable  in  the  history  Greatin- 
of  European  science  and  learning  for  the  zeal  with  j^vftyal 
which  universities  were  founded  and  frequented,  and  J°^?J 
for  the  peculiar   enthusiasm  with  which    speculative  century, 
philosophy  and  the  art  of  logic  were  cultivated.     It  influence 
is  generally  considered  that  a  great  cause  of  this  was  totie"8 
the   increased  knowledge  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  andoTtiie 
then  acquired  through  translations  from  Arabic,  and  Arabic 

i  1  •  -I'-ii  /-^i     •        metaphysi- 

also  the  acquaintance  which  the  scholars  01    Chris-  dans. 
tian    Europe   formed    with   the    original   writings    of 
the  numerous  Arabic  metaphysicians,  who  had  flou- 
rished in  the  highly  civilised  cities  of  Mohammedan     - 
Spain.     Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  or  causes, 
the  fact  of  this  great  outburst  of  love  of  learning  is  in- 
disputable, and  in  no  country  was  it  more  conspicuous 
than  in  England.     The  common  story  that  Oxford  in  Crowded 
Henry  III/s  time  had  30,000  students  is  an  obvious  English 
exaggeration.      No  such  number  could  possibly  have  ties™181" 
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been  lodged  and  boarded  there.  Bur  it  is  certain 
that  the  amount  was  very  large,  and  we  have  evidence 
also  that  a  considerable  concourse  of  students  must 
have  frequented  Cambridge,  which  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  acquired  numbers  much  later  than 
Oxford* 

When  we  call  to  mind  the  costliness  and  consequent 
scarcity  of  books  in  that  age,  we  shall  readily  under- 
stand this  thronging  of  universities  by  all  who  sought 
to  acquire  learning.  Oral  instruction  was,  practically, 
almost  the  only  available  kind  of  education.  This  was 
given  in  two  ways.  One  was  by  what  we  still  call 
lecturing.  The  teacher  (who  was  usually,  but  not 
always,  a  graduate  in  the  University)  gave  commonly 
a  reading  on  some  one  of  the  few,  but  well-known 
short  standard  works  on  logic,  metaphysics,  and  theo- 
logy then  in  existence.  He  added  comments,  distinc- 
tions, new  views  of  his  own,  according  to  his  ability 
and  daring.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  boldest  and 
most  paradoxical  lecturers  were  the  most  popular. 
Besides  having  this  opportunity  of  hearing  and  noting 
down  lectures,  the  student  was  permitted  and  encou- 
raged, (and  if  a  candidate  for  a  degree  he  was  obliged,) 
to  enter  into  a  war  of  question  and  answer,  of  thesis 
and  objection,  with  the  master,  or  with  other  students. 
In  the  last  case  the  master  presided  as  moderator.t 


*  See  in  the  Rolls  publication  of  Royal  Letters  of  Henry  III.,  vol.  i. 
p.  386,  the  King's  letter  to  the  Sheriff  of  Cambridgeshire,  ordering  him  to 
aid  in  repressing  disorders  "  in  villa  nostra  Kantebrigiae  ubi  convenit  mul- 
titude studentum."  There  is  another  letter,  at  p.  388,  in  which  the 
King  rebukes  the  mayor  and  bailiffs  of  Cambridge  for  the  exorbitant  sums 
charged  to  the  students  for  lodging.  He  says  that,  "  Apud  villain  nostram 
Cantabrigiae,  studendi  causa,  e  diversis  partibus  tarn,  cismarinis  qiiam 
transmarinis  scholarium  confluit  multitudo."  He  orders  a  tariff  of  the 
rent  of  lodgings  to  be  fixed  by  two  Masters  of  Arts,  and  two  true  and  lawful 
men  of  the  town. 

f  Mr.  Shirley  justly  observes  of  these  disputations  that  "  they  brought 
into  play  those  faculties  of  readiness,  memory,  and  invention,  without 
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The  few  books  which  a  student  possessed,  or  to  which     chap. 
he  could  obtain  access,  were  read,  and  re-read,  were      ^_L 
conned  and  learned  by  rote,  in  a  spirit  far  different      1272- 
from   the    skipping,    skimming    temerity    of   modern  but  well- ' 
scholarship.     The  appearance  of  a  new  book  was  then  read- 
a  rare  event ;  but  if  the  book  was  the  work  of  a  re- 
nowned doctor  (and  a  man  then  usually  got  renown  as 
a  lecturer  before  he  appeared  as  an  author),  its  appear- 
ance was  a  great  European  event.     It  was  felt  and  Honour 

.  .  .  paid  to 

acknowledged  before  long  (notwithstanding  the  diffi-  learned 
culty  of  multiplying  manuscript  copies)  in  every 
university,  in  every  cathedral,  every  monastery — nay, 
in  every  capital  and  Court  in  Central  and  Western 
Europe  ;  for  even  they  who  could  not  understand 
could  honour  ;  and  the  high  reverence  paid  to  learned 
men  by  kings  and  princes*  is  one  of  the  most  favour- 
able features  of  the  age. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  great  English  schoolmen,  Renown  of 
who  during  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  next  raised  Divinity" ' 
Oxford  to  as  high  a  rank  as  Paris  itself  among  Euro-  SchooL 
pean  universities,!  were  members  of  the  Franciscan  numbers  of 

which  the  scholastic  theology  would  have  been  of  little  use  to  the  preacher, 
the  missionary,  or  the  popular  controversialist."    Monumenta  Franciscana. 

*  The  honours  paid  by  the  Emperor  William  of  Holland  to  Albertus 
Magnus,  and  by  the  French  King  to  Thomas  Aquinas,  are  familiar  in- 
stances. It  may  be  observed  that  it  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  great 
schoolmen  taught  and  wrote  nothing  that  could  be  of  practical  use  to 
statesmen  and  jurists.  The  treatise  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  "  De  Kegi- 
mine  Principum  "  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  storehouses  that  we  even  now 
possess  of  the  principles  and  cardinal  maxims  of  Constitutional  Law  and 
General  Jurisprudence.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  work  of  our  great 
English  schoolman,  Bishop  Greathead,  on  Despotism  and  Constitutional 
Monarchy,  which  seems  to  have  been  studied  by  Simon  De  Montfort. 

f  It  is  a  little  startling  to  read  that  of  the  two  chief  Universities  in 
Christendom  for  the  study  of  theology,  the  English  University  was  looked 
on  as  remarkable  for  activity  of  imagination,  and  boldness,  amounting  to 
temerity,  in  subtle  speculations,  while  Paris  was  marked  by  its  solid  and 
safe  theology,  and  for  its  almost  excessive  deference  to  antiquity.  See  the 
quotations  in  the  note  to  Mr.  Shirley's  Preface  to  the  "  Fasciculi  Ziza- 
niorum,"  Rolls  Collection,  p.  xlviii. 

Oxford  appears  to  have  given  in  that  age  more  advantage  to  poor  and 
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chap,     order.      Mention  lias  already  been  made  of  the  insti- 

XII  • 

1      tution  of  the  two  great  orders  of  Mendicant  Friars  by 

12'2-      St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis,  and  of  the  services  which 
schoolmen    they  rendered  to  the  Papacy.     The  Dominicans  ob- 
Franciscan    tamec*  a  settlement  in  England  in  1221,  and  soon  had 
Friars.        a  conventual  building  of  their  own  in  Oxford,  where 
SgianT  many  °f  tnem  speedily  acquired  reputation  for  their 
learning,  and  for  their  influence  as  preachers.     They 
soon  had  forty  monasteries  in  this  country,  and  the 
local  name  of  "  Blackfriars"  still  attests  the  extent  and 
importance  of  their  metropolitan  establishment.    Arch- 
Knchb!?hop  bishop  Kilwarby,  who  became  Primate  of  All  England 
in  1273,  was  an  Oxford  Dominican.     He  wrote  many 
books  ;    and  seems  to  have  dealt    with   logic,  meta- 
physics, divinity,  and  several  departments  of  physical 
science;*  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  exercised  much 
influence  over  the  intellectual  studies  of  his  own  or  of 
First  esta-    other  times.    The  rival  order  of  the  Franciscans  became 

blishment  .  . 

of  the         much  more  important  m  this  country  than  the  Domi- 
^ranciscans  nican^  ^q^  as  ^0  i\ie  number  of  its  members  and  the 

high  eminence  acquired  by  many  of  them.  We  possess 
a  curiously  minute  account  of  their  first  establishment 
here,  written  by  an  Englishman  who  must  have  been 
one  of  the  first  that  joined  them  here.f 

Nine  Franciscan  friars,  five  of  whom  were  laymen, 
were  brought  across  from  France  to  Dover  on  the  11th 
of  September,  1226,  their  passage  being  provided  for 
them  as  an  act  of  charity  by  the  monks  of  Fescamps. 
This  was  two  years  before  the  death  of  their  founder, 

needy  students  than  they  found  elsewhere.  See  the  letters  of  Adam  de 
Marisco,  ccxiv.  and  ccxv.in  Mr.  Shirley's  Collection,  Monumenta  Franciscana, 
pp.  378,  380. 

*  Archdeacon  Hale,  vol.  iii.  p.  325,  gives  the  title  of  his  works. 

f  Thomas  De  Eccleston,  Liber  de  Adventu  Fratrum  Minorum  in 
Anglia,  published  by  Mr.  Shirley  in  the  Monumenta  Franciscana,  in  the 
Rolls  Collection. 
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St.   Francis,  and  in  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  IIL's     chap. 
reign.     In  1256  the  number  of  the  Franciscans  here      — 1 

amounted   to   1242,  and   they   had    48    convents   in  mi  1272* 

i  •      -i  -r»i»         i      Their  raP1(i 

various  cities  and  towns  of  the  kingdom.     .Before  the  increase. 

same    date   they  had   their   own   school-buildings  at  ^^  . 

J  *P  school  at 

Oxford,  where  the  celebrated  Robert  Greathead,  Bishop  Oxford, 
of  Lincoln,  by  whom  they  were  highly  favoured,  gave  ^eathead 
the  first  lectures.      Under  him  (to  adopt  the -narrative  patronises 
of  the  Franciscan  chronicler,  Thomas  Eccleston,)  the 
Franciscans  "made  incalculable  progress  in  sermons  Their  emi- 
and  in  subtle  moralities  suitable  for  preaching.     The  learning 
reputation  of  the  English  friars  and  their  proficiency  poachers. 
in  study  became  so  notorious  in  other  provinces  that 
the  chief  of  their  order,  Brother  Helias,  sent  for  Friar 
Philip   Waleys,   and   Friar   Adam   of  York,  to  give 
lectures  at  Lyons.     Friars  were  appointed  to  lecture 
at  London,  Canterbury,  Hereford,  Leicester,  Bristol, 
Cambridge,  and  Oxford ;  and  before  Brother  William 
of  Nottingham  ceased  to  be   Provincial  Minister  in 
England  [1250]  there  were   thirty  of  our  friars   in 
England  who  habitually  held  solemn  disputations,  and 
three   or    four   who    gave   lectures   without    holding 
disputations."* 

St.  Francis  had  discouraged  study  among  his  fol- 
lowers, though  he  preferred  men  of  good  position  and 
education   as   his    converts.       But    the    friars,   who  TheFran- 

i  -.  -,  , ,  ciscans,  as 

became  missionaries  and  preachers  among  the  poor,  "Preachen 
and  especially  among  the  poor  of  the  towns,  or  rather  p0(J  »havo 
of  the  suburbs,f  found  the  need  of  deep  theology,  in  spe?ialneed 
order  to  be  able  to  preach  with  effect  to  the  much-  theology, 
suffering,  but   acute  classes,   with   which  they  were 

*  Monumenta  Franciscana,  p.  37  and  xlviii. 

f  There  is  great  value  in  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Shirley  in  the  14th  and  fol- 
lowing pages  of  his  Preface  to  the  Monumenta  Franciscana  on  the  state 
of  the  English  towns  and  suburbs  when  the  Franciscans  settled  here. 
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brought  into  special  contact."5"  Bishop  G-reathead,  the 
great  patron  of  the  first  Franciscans  in  England, 
strongly  exhorted  them  to  study.  As  we  have  seen, 
he  gave  them  their  first  lectures,  and  at  his  death  he 
bequeathed  to  them  his  library,  which,  for  that  age, 
was  signally  varied,  large,  and  valuable.  According 
to  the  strict  institutes  of  their  founder,  the  Franciscans 
could  not  possess  books  or  any  other  kind  of  property 
whatever.  This  difficulty  was  evaded  by  property 
being  conveyed  to  trustees  (as  we  now  should  term 
them)  to  hold  for  the  friars'  use.-  But  Franciscan 
students  were  sometimes  impeded  and  harassed  in 
their  pursuit  of  knowledge  by  the  bigotry  of  superior 
officers  of  their  own  order,  who  set  themselves  up  as 
sticklers  for  the  old  discipline,  and  forbade  the  acqui- 
sition or  the  undisturbed  use  of  books  and  scientific 
instruments  by  the  laborious  and  solitary  students. 

Far  more  attention  was  paid  in  the  English  Uni- 
versities to  experimental  science  during  the  thirteenth 
century  than  most  of  our  modern  writers  on  the 
mediaeval  times  have  acknowledged. 

Here  again  the  Franciscans  were  conspicuous  leaders. 
A  duty  most  earnestly  enjoined  on  them  by  their 
founder  was  that  of  attendance  on  the  sick.  There 
was  a  general  ignorance  of  medicine  and  surgery,  when 
the  Franciscan  order  was  instituted;  but  the  friars, 


*  I  again  refer  my  readers  to  Mr.  Shirley's  Preface  to  the  MonumentaFran- 
ciscana,  the  whole  of  which  merits  attentive  perusal.  Especially  just  are  his 
observations  at  p.  xlviii.,  on  thcneed  which  they  who  preach  to  the  poor,  espe- 
cially to  the  town  poor,  have  of  the  deepest  theology.  There  is  an  eloquent  and 
true  passage  to  the  same  effect  in  Mr.  Maurice's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
First  and  Second  Centuries.  He  too  speaks  earnestly  and  from  practical 
knowledge  of  "  deep  theology  for  the  poor."  "  The  poorest,  stupidest,  wicked- 
est man,  that  you  can  meet  with,  seeing  he  is  a  man,  wants  to  know  what  he 
is  himself,  and  what  God  is,  and  how  he  is  related  to  Him.  If  you  tell  him 
less  than  that  he  will  never  be  satisfied,  and  you  have  not  fulfilled  your 
commission.  If  you  tell  him  that,  you  must  go  down  to  the  very  root  of 
Theology." 
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besides  being  the  most  assiduous  and  skilful  nurses,     chap. 
gradually  acquired  by  observation  and  practice  some      m 
valuable  skill  in  the  diagnosis  and  the   remedies  of     1272- 
diseases.     This  led  many  of  them  to  scientific  study,  acqmre 
Franciscan  Friars  were  much  employed  by  the  Popes  ™nowkd«re 
and   by  the  chiefs   of  their   own   order   in   missions  Their  em- 
to  the  remotest  parts  of  Christendom,  and  even  into  fnXSnt 
pagan  countries.    They  thus  acquired  much  knowledge  countries. 
of  languages,  of  geography,  of  natural  history,  and  of 
the  state  of  literature  and  art  in  other  countries,  both 
as  to  what  had  been  preserved  from  antiquity  and 
what  had  been  newly  discovered.    All  this  augmented 
materially  the  power  which  the  order  gained  in  Eng- 
land in  both  Church  and  State,  in  general  influence  on 
society,  and  especially  as  teachers  of  both  physical  and 
speculative  science.  We  shall  see  this  brilliant  condition 
of  the  Franciscans  lamentably  dimmed  and  changed 
when  we  come  to  the  times  of  WyclifTe;  but  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  thirteenth,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the   fourteenth   centuries,    they   were  the 
intellectual   chiefs    of    an    age,    which,    for   philoso- 
phical and   scientific    activity   and   culture,   was   far 
superior   to  the  character   which   is   now   commonly 
assigned  to  it. 

It  is  well  known  how  the  beauty  and  magnificence  Splendour 
of  the  style  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  commonly  ecciesias- 
called  the  Gothic,  was  developed  rapidly  and  almost  tectu^/" 
suddenly  in  Latin  Christendom,  north  of  the  Alps,  in  this  a^e- 
the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  and   how   it 
continued  to  manifest  itself  in  combinations  of  grace 
and  majesty  during  upwards  of  300  years.     England,  its  richness 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  had  its  full  share  of  inEngland> 
architectural  glory.    Henry  was  fond  both  of  literature  Henry  m.'s 
and  the  fine  arts  generally  ;    but   the    erection  and  ^^e 
adornment  of  cathedrals  and  other  sacred  edifices  gave 
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chap,     special  gratification  both  to  his  taste  and  his  devotional 

XTL       feelings.  He  rebuilt  Westminster  Abbey,  and  Salisbury 

1272-      and   Wells    Cathedrals.      York    Minster    received    its 

fondnesT*1   north  transept  in  his  reign,  and  large  additions  and 

siasticai6      improvements  were  made  to  the  Cathedrals  at  Lich- 

arcMtec-      field,    Worcester,    Gloucester,    Winchester,    and    Ely. 

Altogether  157  religious  houses  are  said  to  have  been 

erected  during  the  half  century  for  which  he  was  king. 

The  wor-  This  fondness  for  the  fine  arts,  and  the  strength  of 

England      his  domestic  affections,  make  up  nearly  all  the  merits 

nnworthn    °f  Henry  HI/s  character.     His  reign  is  usually  slurred 

reign.         over   in   the    study   of  English   history;    but    if  the 

annals  from  1216   to   1272  are  examined  not  solely 

with   reference  to  the  unattractive  character   of  the 

reigning  sovereign,   we  shall  find  them  signally  rich 

in  the  list  of    English  worthies  who  figured  in  the 

Archbishop  course  of  this  period.     We  have  already  had  occasion 

Langton.      ^o  Speak  0f  fae  great  Archbishop  Langton,  and  of  the 

The  Eari  of  great   Protector,  the    Earl   of  Pembroke.     We   have 

Pembroke.     ~ 

Hubert  de  n°ticed  ^so  De  Burgh,  of  more  chequered  character 
Burgh.        morally  as  well  as  politically,  but,  on  the  whole,  as 

soldier  and  statesman,  a.  true  and  well-deserving  Eng- 
Simonde  lishman.  Simon  de  Montfort  towers  conspicuously 
Montfort.     among    ^g    contemporaries   for   political    as   well    as 

military  genius.  Of  his  two  great  clerical  friends, 
Robert  Eobert  Greathead  and  Adam  Marsh,  the  first  is  by  far 
Bishop^f'  the  most  celebrated.  Eobert,  surnamed  Greathead, 
Lincoln.  was  0£  lllimble  origin,  but  he  availed  himself  reso- 
A  poor  lutely  and  successfully  of  the  opportunities  for  study 
Oxford  and  and  for  obtaining  distinction,  which  the  universities 
Pans.         0£    ^e  -j-jme    0ffered    to    poor    scholars.      His    great 

His  renown    .  .  x        .  .         ° 

for  learning  intellectual  abilities,  and  his  high  principle  and 
Universi-  .  fearless  rectitude,  did  more  even  than  his  learning 
tn7ouDhout  ^°  ma^e  n^m  one  0I>  the  chief  men  of  his  age,  both 
christen-     in    Church   and   State.     He   obtained   his   education 

dom. 
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partly  at  the  University  of  Paris,  but  principally  at     chap. 
Oxford,    where   his   intellectual    eminence    was   soon      5L 
recognised  with  enthusiastic  admiration.     He  was  not      1272- 
only  one  of  the  greatest  scholastic  divines,  but  he  was  His  varied 
also  among  the  very  few  men  of  his  time  who  could  ^und™ 
and  did  study  the  Greek  as  well  as  the  Latin  classics  knowledge. 
in  their  original  languages.    His  contemporary,  Bacon, 
praises  him  for  his  mathematical  and  scientific  acquire- 
ments.    When  raised  to  high  authority,  as  Bishop  of  His  pat- 
Lincoln,  in  the  Great  Council  of  the  realm,  as  well  as  ducTaTa" 
in  the  English  Church,  he  opposed  with  unbending  BishoP- 
firmness  the  exactions  which  King  Henry  practised  on 
the    English    of  all    classes,   and  those   which   King 
Henry's  confederate,  the  Pope,  practised  upon  the  Eng- 
lish clergy.    The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  was  De  Montfort's 
constant  friend  and  adviser  in  the  earlier  part  of  that 
statesman's  career.     Dying  in  1254,  he  was  prevented 
from   witnessing,  and  perhaps  moderating,   its   more 
stormy  conclusion.     Bishop  Greathead  did  not  limit 
his  efforts  against  Papal  rapacity  to  complaints  and 
remonstrances  from  a  distance.     He  appeared  before 
the  Pope  himself  in  person  at  the  Council  of  Lyons  in 
1245,  and  there  read  out  before  the  assembled  Council 
a   manifesto    which   exposed   and   denounced   in  the 
strongest  terms  the  abuses  of  the   Papal  Court  and 
judicature.     The  last  public  act  of  the  Bishop  was  one 
of  the  boldest  and  best.     Pope  Innocent  IV.,  secure  of 
the  venal  co-operation  of  Henry  III.,   determined  in 
1252  to  make  a  more  sweeping  grasp  than  ever  had 
been  ventured  on  before  at  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
of  England.     This  was  to  be  effected  on  the  old  plan 
of  provisions,  that  is,  by  requiring  the  English  bishops, 
deans,    chapters,    and   other   ecclesiastical   holders  of 
church  patronage,  to  make  provision  for  nominees  of 
the  Pope.     These  nominees   were   generally  Italians, 
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chap,     who    bought   their   nominations   from   the    Pope,    or 

m.       some  of  his  chief  officers. 

1272.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  English  digni- 

taries on  whom  the  Papal  demands  were  thus  made. 
Innocent  required  him  to  induct  an  Italian  boy,  the 
Pope's  nephew,  Frederic  di  Lanegui,  into  a  canonry  of 
Lincoln.  Greathead  had  in  earlier  days  written  in 
support  of  the  Pope's  supreme  power  in  all  such 
matters,  though  he  dwelt  vehemently  on  the  awful 
punishment  which  the  Pope  individually  would  incur 
hereafter  if  he  abused  that  power.  But  no  theory  would 
make  the  Bishop  take  part  in  an  act  that  was  palpably 
sinful.  He  took  the  distinction,  that,  though  he  was 
bound  to  obey  all  commands  of  the  Apostolical  See, 
he  was  thereby  only  bound  to  obey  such  commands 
as  were  Apostolical ;  and  he  maintained  that  he  was 
showing  his  affection  for  the  Pope,  and  his  veneration 
for  the  Church,  by  not  recognising  as  an  Apostolical 
command  an  order  which  required  him  to  join  in  an 
abominable  sin,  a  sin  most  grossly  opposed  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Master  of  the  Apostles, 
Christ  Jesus.  This  letter  roused  in  England  the  most 
enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  great  English  bishop,  and 
was  received  by  the  Pope  with  indignation  and  fury. 
Such,  however,  was  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  renown 
throughout  Europe  for  learning  and  sanctity,  that  the 
Pope's  advisers  prevailed,  though  with  difficulty,  on 
their  angry  chief  to  refrain  from  the  excommunication 
or  other  ecclesiastical  punishment  of  a  prelate  so  loved 
and  reverenced.  Bishop  Greathead  died  soon  after- 
wards; and,  though  never  canonised  by  Eome,  was 
believed,  not  only  in  England  but  abroad,  to  have 
died  as  he  had  lived,  in  the  odour,  of  sanctity.* 

*  Bishop  Greathead  was  a  strict  reformer  of  abuses  in  his  diocese,  and 
was  fearless  as  to  incurring  the  enmity  of  the  dissolute  clerks  whom  he 
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Adam  Marsh  (or,  in  the  Latinised-  form  of  his  name, 
Adamus  de  Marisco)  was  the  intimate  friend  and  the 

corrected,  and  also  that  of  many  of  his  episcopal  brethren,  of  many  of  the 
barons,  and  of  King-  Henry,  as  well  as  of  the  Pope,  all  of  whom  he  refused 
to  gratify  by  instituting  boys,  absentees,  and  notorious  profligates  as  bene- 
ficed clergymen.  His  friend  Adam  Marsh  praises  him  in  one  of  his  letters 
[letter  xxxvi.  p.  138,  in  Mr.  Shirley's  publication]  for  his  courage  in  becom- 
ing odious  in  so  good  a  cause  :  "  Pluribus  coepit  copiis  vestris  militibus,  et 
magnatibus  prassentantibus,  et  domino  regi,  et  etiam  Curiae  Romanae."  But 
though  encouraged  and  aided  in  his  good  course  by  Marsh,  by  Simon  de 
Montfort  and  a  few  others,  Robert  Greathead  found  that  the  life  of  a  con- 
scientious bishop  in  those  days  was  a  hard  one.  He  complains  bitterly  in 
his  correspondence  of  the  necessity  that  he  is  under  of  issuing  formal 
episcopal  rules  "  that  his  clergy  shall  not  haunt  taverns,  or  play  publicly  at 
dice,  or  engage  in  drinking  bouts,  or  hire  out  their  services  for  mass  in 
noblemen's  halls,  among  dogs  and  polecats,  drunken  flunkeys,  ribald  min- 
strels,— all  sorts  of  abominations,  in  fact,  social  and  physical.  In  vain  he 
denounces  the  scandalous  lives  of  monks  and  clergy ;  they  set  their  diocesan 
at  defiance,  and  shielded  themselves  behind  exemptions  purchased  from 
Rome.  Bishops  engrossed  in  the  secular  occupations  of  chancellors,  judges, 
commissioners,  or  ambassadors,  or  thwarted  in  their  attempts  to  enforce 
discipline  by  the  conflicting  jurisdiction  of  king's  court  and  papal  court,  or 
bewildered  by  the  irreconcilable  dicta  of  canonist  and  civilian,  left  matters 
to  proceed  as  they  would,  with  here  and  there  only  a  noble  exception.  It 
was  hard  to  punish  the  most  flagrant  transgression  of  morality,  or  check 
the  grossest  violations  of  justice  and  order  in  laymen  or  in  clergymen,  with- 
out incurring  infinite  trouble,  annoyance,  and  expense."  (Monumenta  Fran- 
ciscana,  Mr.  Shirley's  preface,  p.  lxxxix.)  But  though  vigilant  and  severe 
in  repressing  profligacy  and  disorder,  Bishop  Greathead  was  no  fanatic  or 
ascetic.  His  contemporaries  praise  him  for  his  genial  hospitality,  and 
some  of  his  sayings  are  recorded  which  show  the  spirit  of  his  piety  to  have 
been  that  which  is  expressed  in  a  maxim  attributed  to  an  English  Prelate 
of  later  times,  the  maxim  "  Serve  God,  and  be  cheerful."  Eccleston,  the 
Franciscan  friar,  who  was  his  contemporary,  narrates  that  the  Bishop  told 
one  of  the  Preaching  Brethren,  that  "  there  are  three  things  necessary  for 
a  man's  bodily  health  ;  these  are  good  food,  sleep,  and  good  humour." 
"  He  imposed  as  a  penance  on  another  friar  who  was  noted  for  his  gloomy 
manners  and  disposition,  the  task  of  drinking  off  a  cup  of  first-rate  wine, 
and  when  the  melancholy  man  had  reluctantly  drunk  it  up  the  Bishop  said 
to  him, '  My  very  dear  brother,  if  thou  wert  to  undergo  this  penance  often, 
thou  wouldst  have  thy  conscience  in  much  better  order.' "  (Eccleston,  De 
Adventu  Minorum,  p.  64,  Mr.  Shirley's  publication.)  In  thus  exhorting 
his  Franciscan  friends  to  cheerfulness  the  Bishop  followed  the  -example  of 
their  founder,  of  whom  we  read  that  "  He  was  a  great  advocate  for  cheer- 
fulness, saying  that  it  was  the  sign  of  a  clean  heart,  and  a  great  defence 
against  the  devil.  '  Why,'  said  he  to  one  of  his  friars, '  why  do  you  wear 
that  sad  and  gloomy  countenance  because  of  your  offences  ?  It  is  enough 
that  your  sorrow  should  be  known  between  you  and  your  God.  Pray  for 
his  mercy  to  spare  you,  and  restore  that  cheerfulness  to  your  soul  which  you 
have  lost  by  your  own  demerits.' "    (Monumenta  Franciscana,  p.  xxxiii.,  n.) 
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sharer  of  the  counsels  and  labours  of  Bishop  Great- 
head,  and  he  was  also  the  valued  adviser  of  Simon  de 
Montfort.  The  recent  publication  of  his  letters  to  this 
great  man,  and  to  other  important  persons  of  that  age, 
will  go  far  to  restore  Adam  Marsh  to  his  merited  rank  in 
the  history  of  this  reign.  He  was  the  "  Doctor  Illustris" 
of  the  schoolmen  of  the  age ;  and  we  also  have  the  unex- 
ceptionable testimony  of  Koger  Bacon  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  classics,  and  a  good  mathematician. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  had  taken  holy  orders 
for  some  time  before  he  became  a  Franciscan.  He  was 
among  the  first  teachers  in  the  Franciscan  school  at 
Oxford ;  but  his  labours  as  a  scholar  and  a  lecturer, 
though  assiduous,  formed  part  only  of  the  duties  which 
he  discharged.  He  was  often  employed  in  affairs  of 
Church  and  State,  both  in  England  and  abroad,  by  the 
King  and  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  fre- 
quently accompanied  and  aided  Bishop  Greathead, 
when  engaged  in  similar  missions.  His  intimacy  with 
the  great  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  the  frankness  with 
which  he  advised  and  cautioned  him,  have  already 
been  alluded  to.  His  co-operation  with  the  Bishop  in 
withstanding  the  aggressions  of  the  Pope  was  cordial 
and  unflinching.  There  is  a  document  among  his 
letters  in  which  the  duty  of  disobeying  and  resisting 
the  Pope,  if  the  Pope's  commands  are  evil,  is  incul- 
cated as  boldly  by  Marsh  as  it  was  by  Greathead.  As 
both  these  great  English  churchmen  assumed  and 
acted  on  the  right  of  judging  for  themselves  what 
Papal  commands  were  to  be  obeyed  as  Apostolical,  and 
what  Papal  commands  were  to  be  resisted  as  evil,  we 
see  surely  here  the  germs,  and  something  more  than 
the  germs,  of  Protestantism.* 

*  See  Ad.  de  Maris.  Epist.,  p.  384  of  Monumenta  Franciscana.    The  con- 
cluding words  are  emphatic.    "  Breviter  recolligens  dico  Apostolicse  Sedes 
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The  remaining  great  name  of  this  epoch,  that  of  chap. 
Koger  Bacon,  has  been  more  adequately  honoured  5L 
in  modern  times.     This  has  been  the  case  especially      1272- 

during  the  last  half  century.     The  spirit  of  scientific  Balon. 

research  and  experimental  philosophy,  which  has  been  increased 

so  active  among  the  English  of  the  present  and  the  for^im6 

last  two  or  three  generations,  has  made  them  look  ^™lif-ie 

with  reverence  on  the  memory  of  the  old  Franciscan  century, 

friar,  who  six  hundred  years  ago  appears  to  have  had  ^J^f11 

a  foreknowledge  of  gunpowder,  steamboats,  locomotives,  ^nido^"s  f 

telescopes,  balloons,  suspension-bridges,  and  other  pro-  modem 

t       .         p  -%  .   j>  science. 

ducts  oi  modern  art. 

There  is  pathos  as  well  as  prophecy  in  Koger 
Bacon  s  own  words  respecting  science  :  "  The  wise 
men  of  the  present  day  are  now  ignorant  of  many 
things  which  hereafter  shall  be  known  to  the  very  mob 
of  learners."t  His  own  gleams  of  what  was  afterwards 
to  be  common  sunshine  may  not  have  been  always 
very  clear,  but  they  are  very  marvellous.  Still  Hisprinci- 
more  remarkable  are  his  principles  why  men  should  reasoning, 
study,  and  how  they  should  study.  He  boldly  de- 
nounced the  excessive  influence  of  authority,  and  the 
excessive  influence  of  custom,  as  two  of  the  four  great 
impediments  to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge.      The 


Sanctitatis  non  potest  nisi  quod  in  aedificationem  et  non  in  destructionem. 
Hasc  est  potestatis  plenitudo,  omnia  posse  in  asdificationem.  Has  autem,  quas 
vocant  provisiones,  non  sunt  in  asdificationem  sed  in  manifestissimam 
destructionem.    Non  igitur  eas  potest  beata  Sedes  Apostolica." 

Mr.  Shirley  suggests  (see  his  Summary  of  Contents,  p.  cxxxii)  that  this 
document  is  a  report  by  Adam  de  Marisco  of  a  speech  delivered  by  the 
Bishop  in  the  Council  of  Lyons  against  Apostolical  Provisions.  Even  if 
so.  it  is  clear  that  Marsh  adopted,  though  he  may  not  have  originated,  his 
friend's  opinions  on  the  subject. 

*  See  note  to  Mr.  Blaauw's  Barons'  War,  p.  170,  and  the  passages  from 
Bacon  there  quoted. 

f  "  Multa  enim  modo  ignorant  sapientes,  quod  vulgus  studentium  sciet 
in  temporibus  futuris."  I  am  again  indebted  to  Mr.  Blaauw  for  this 
extract. 
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chap,  other  two  were  a  readiness  to  be  content  with  appear- 

XIL  ances  as  they  present  themselves  to  the  vulgar  eye ; 

1272-  and,  lastly,  the  abundance  of  half-taught  teachers,  who 

tried  to  hide  their  own  real  ignorance  beneath  a  parade 

Effects  of  of  pretended  science.    Bacon's  position  as  a  Franciscan 

asYFran-11  friar  may  have  favoured  his  early  researches  in  physical 

ciscan  science :  but  when  he  became  eminent  for  his  discoveries 

mar.  » 

The  perse-  he  experienced  discouragement  and  persecution  from 
undergone  ^ne  ignorant  chiefs  of  his  own  order.  The  charge  of 
by  him.  working  wonders  by  the  aid  of  the  devil  was  in  that 
age,  and  long  afterwards,  a  fearfully  formidable  accu- 
sation ;  and  it  was  used  with  grievous  effect  against 
Eoger  Bacon.  His  studies  were  impeded ;  the  pub- 
lication of  his  discoveries  was  thwarted.  He  was 
imprisoned  in  the  dungeon  of  one  of  the  convents  of 
his  order  at  Paris,  for  at  least  ten  years,  and  it  is 
not  certain  whether  he  ever  regained  his  liberty; 
though  he  appears  to  have  either  been  removed  by 
his  superior,  or  to  have  been  allowed  to  return  from 
Paris  to  his  own  University  for  about  a  year  before 
his  death  at  Oxford  in  1292. 
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Edward  I.  was  born  on  the   18th  of  June,   1239,     chap. 

XIII 

at  Westminster.     He  was  thirty -three  years  old  when      . 

the  English  swore  fealty  to  him,  on  the  death  of  his      1272, 
father,  King  Henry  III.     He  had  already,  while  prince,  proclaimed 
and  while  acting  in  behalf  of  his  weak  father,  gained  20^1272!' 
more  real  experience  of  affairs  of  state,  of  parties,  of  Already  an 
factions,  of  popular  assemblies,  and  of  wars,  than  often  ence? 
is  acquired  by  sovereigns  after  reigns  of  many  years.  statesman- 
His  personal  appearance  was  commanding ;  and,  while  His 
young,  he  was  conspicuous  for  the  beauty  of  his  fair  adjutages. 
complexion  and  for  his  flowing  flaxen  locks.     He  was 
lofty  in  stature,  and  so  remarkable  for  length  as  well 
as  strength  of  limb,  that  he  is  often  termed  Edward 
Longshanks  by  the  old  writers.     In  knightly  accom- 
plishments, such  as  horsemanship,  and  the  use  of  his 
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XIII. 
1254- 


chap.     weapons,   he    almost   approached   the   renown   of  his 
great   uncle,    Cceur-de-Lion,  whom,    however,   he   far 
surpassed  in  the  higher  qualities  of  a  politician  and 
His  mar-     a  king.     In  1254  Edward  had  married  at  Burgos,  in 
Spain,  Eleanor,  the  daughter  of  King  Alfonso  of  Cas- 
Purityof     tile.     Eew  marriages  either  of  royal  or  private  person- 
mestic        ages  nave  been  more  productive  of  happiness  than  was 
character,    this  union ;    and  throughout  his  long  life  Edward's 
character  as  son,  as  husband,  and  as  father  was  with- 
out a  stain. 
Queen  Eleanor  accompanied  her  husband  in  the  expedition 

heroism.S  conducted  by  him  in  1269  to  the  Holy  Land ;  and 
while  there  she  is  said  to  have  saved  his  life  by  an 
act  of  devoted  love,  which  a  writer  of  her  own  nation 
has  recorded.  Edward's  prowess  in  the  field  had  made 
him  the  terror  of  the  Saracens,  and  a  Mahometan 
fanatic  resolved  to  rid  his  countrymen  of  the  Christian 
champion  by  assassination.  Pretending  to  be  a  messen- 
ger, he  obtained  access  to  the  Prince's  private  tent, 
The  and  wounded  him  in  the  arm  with  a  dagger  which  was 

dagg°eTd  believed  to  be  poisoned.  Edward  hurled  him  to  the 
ground,  and  struck  him  dead  with  a  chair  which  he 
caught  up  ;  but  there  was  cause  to  dread  that,  though 
the  wound  given  by  the  dagger  was  slight,  the  poison 
might  spread  fatally  through  the  frame,  and  Eleanor 
instantly  applied  her  lips  to  the  injured  arm  and 
sucked  the  blood  until  the  surgeons  were  in  readiness 
and  pared  away  the  sides  of  the  wound.* 

The  force  which  Edward  headed  in  Palestine  was 
numerically  small ;  but  he   obtained  some  important 

*  The  chief  reason  why  modern  writers  discard  this  story  is  because  it  is 
only  met  with  in  a  Spanish  chronicle.  Bub  Eleanor  was  a  Spaniard,  and 
doubtless  had  Spanish  attendants.  It  seems  natural  enough  that  they 
should  remember  and  narrate  what  their  mistress  had  done,  and  that  a 
Spanish  writer  should  record  his  countrywoman's  heroism,  though  neglected 
by  the  English, 
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advantages  for  the  Christian  cause.     He  relieved  the     chap. 

fortress  of  Acre,  which  had  been  on  the  point  of  capi-      . 

tulating  to   a   Saracen   army.      He  gained  also   two    1269"74- 
victories  in  open  field ;    but  the  large  French  army  expToL  in 
which  St.  Louis  had   led  to  Africa,   and  which  was  Palestine- 
intended,  after  conquering  the  Mohammedan  territories 
in  that  continent,  to  co-operate  with  the  English  in 
Palestine,  perished  miserably  near   Tunis.      Edward,  ms  return 
finding  his   own  resources  insufficient  for  permanent  toEur°Pe- 
conquest  in  Syria,  gladly   accepted   a   truce   for  ten 
years  which  the  Sultan  offered,  and  then  departed  for 
Europe,  having  thus  gained  a  long  respite  for  the  sur- 
viving remnants  of  the  Christian  power  in  Palestine. 
He  was  in  Sicily  when  he  received  the  tidings  that  his 
father  was  dead,  and  that  he  himself  had  been  peace- 
ably proclaimed  and  acknowledged  as  King  of  England. 
He  travelled  slowly  through  Italy  and  France,  pausing 
to  arrange  the  affairs  of  his  territories  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  his  relations  with  the  new  French  king 
and  other  continental  potentates.     During  this  period 
he  received  a  challenge  from  a  Burgundian  nobleman, 
the  Count  of  Chalons,  who  was  much  celebrated  for 
his  strength  and  skill  in  arms,  to  meet  him  at  a  grand 
tournament.      Edward  received  a  warning  from  the  Thetouma* 
Pope   that   this  challenge  was  sent  out  of  personal  Xi^mLh 
enmity,  and  not  out  of  knightly  emulation,  and  the  J^nt^f 
English  King  was  strongly  urged  not  to  expose  his  Chalons, 
life  to  those  who  thus  were  seeking  it.     But  Edward 
thought  that  his  honour  was  involved,   and   on  the 
appointed  day  he  appeared  on  the  ground  at  the  head 
of  a  thousand  English  champions,  some  on  foot  and 
some  on  horseback.     His  adversary  encountered  him 
with  a  force  of  two  thousand,  and  the  contest  became 
an  actual  battle.      The  Burgundian  followers  of  the 
Count  of  Chalons  were  confident  of  overwhelming  the 
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chap.     English   by   superiority   of  numbers,   and   had   been 
XIIL      dicing  over  their  wine-cups  for  the  arms  and  horses 
12U-      of  their  expected  captives.     But  Edwards  band  drove 
them  from  the  field,  after  a  severe  and  sanguinary 
struggle,  in  which  the  English  archers  were  conspi- 
cuous   for    their    prowess.      The    Count   of    Chalons 
charged  King  Edward  in  person  during  the  battle.  The 
Valour  of     lances  shivered  without  either  of  the  antagonists  being 
ward.         wounded   or   overthrown,    and   then  the  Burgundian 
Count  forced  his  horse  close  alongside  the  English  King, 
and,  grasping  Edward  by  the  neck,  strove  to  drag  him 
from  the  saddle  by  mere  strength  and  weight.     But 
here   Edward's  length  of  sinewy  limb  gave  him  the 
advantage  over  his  more  burly   antagonist.      Sitting 
firm  as  a  rock,  King  Edward  gave  his  own  steed  the 
spur,  and,  as  the  charger  bounded  forward,  the  sudden 
wrench  threw  the  Burgundian  to  the  ground.     King 
Edward  refused  to  accept  his  proffered   submission, 
and    chastised    him   for   his    unknightly   conduct   by 
blows  with  the  butt  of  his  broken  lance,  till  the  proud 
Count  had  the  humiliation  of  giving  up  his  sword  to 
one  of  the  English  yeomen. 
Edward  Edward  landed  in  his  kingdom  of  England  on  the 

England.      2n(i  0I>  August,    1274,  and   was   crowned   at   West- 
His  corona-  minster  fifteen  days  afterwards.     His  first   cares  were 
ms  law       directed  to  the  most  noble  of  kingly  duties,  that  of 
reforms.      improving  the  laws  and  the  administration  of  justice 
statute  of    in  his  realm.     He  convened  a  parliament  at  West- 
st^ist'     minster  in  February,  1275,  at  which  was  passed  the 
celebrated  statute  of  Westminster  the  first,  a  statute 
which  is  of  itself  sufficient  proof    of   the   discerning 
and  comprehensive  mind  of  its  royal  framer.     This 
statute  (to  borrow  the  language  of  one  of  our  lately- 
departed   great  lawyers"''5*),    "  Deserves   the   name   of 

*  Lord  Campbell. 
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a  Code/'  as  it  provides  generally  but  effectually  for  chap. 
the  correction  of  abuses  and  for  the  supplying  of  xnLi 
defects.  12?5- 

It  has  rightly  been  considered  important*  to  observe 
the  words  in  the  statute-book  by  which  this  great 
legislative  measure  is  introduced.  They  show  Ed- 
ward's desire  to  associate  with  himself  in  the  work  of 
legislation  the  whole  people  of  the  realm  ;  not  merely 
the  prelates  and  nobles,  but  the  commons  also.  The 
statute  is  declared  to  be  "ordained  by  the  King  at  the 
First  Parliament  General  after  his  coronation,  by  his 
council,  and  by  the  assent  of  archbishops,  bishops, 
earls,  barons,  and  all  the  commonalty  of  the  realm, 
thither  summoned."  It  is  also  perfectly  clear  that 
this  great  remedial  measure  was  not  wrung  from  the 
King  by  the  demands  of  any  party  or  class  of  the 
nation,  and  that  it  was  not  bought  from  him  by  any 
grant  of  money.  It  was  initiated  by  Edward  of  his 
own  royal  will ;  and  it  was  by  him  as  freely  as  it  was 
wisely  given  to  his  people. 

This  great  legislative  work,  and  other  measures  for 
the  improvement  of  the  internal  government  of  the 
realm,  chiefly  occupied  the  two  first  years  of  Edward's 
reign  after  his  arrival  in  England.     In  1277  he  was  commence- 
engaged  in  the  first  of  his  wars  against  the  Welsh.  £gD*  °4 
The  causes  and  the  character  of  these  wars  have  been  with  the 
much  misrepresented  by  many  modern  writers  ;  and 
they  require  our  careful  attention. 

The  princes  or  kings  of  Wales  had  been  vassals  and  True 
tributaries  of  the  kings  of  England,  as  early  as  the  °J 
reign  of  Athelstan.  There  had  been  many  wars,  in  JJ™-  ., 
which  the  Welsh  endeavoured  to  throw  off  and  the  conduct 
English  to  strengthen  these  bands  of  allegiance ;  but  JSt.    y 

*  "  Greatest  of  the  Plantagenets." 


character 
those 
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char     at  the  commencement  of  Edward's  reign  no  one  dis- 

XIII 

.      puted  that  he  as  King  of  England  was  Lord  Para- 

1276.      mount  of  Wales  ;  and  that  Llewellyn,  the  then  prince 

of  that  country,  was  bound  to  pay  homage  to  the  new 

occupant  of   the  English  throne,   and  to   appear  on 

proper  summons  at  the  English  court.     The  position 

of  the  King  of  the  Scots  with  regard  to  the  Sovereign 

of  England  will  soon  require  elsewhere  our  especial 

examination.    For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  observe 

that  both  the  Scottish  king  and  the  Welsh    prince 

were   summoned    to    Edward's    coronation,    that   the 

Scottish   king  attended,  but   that   Prince   Llewellyn 

stayed  away,  alleging  as  an  excuse  for  his  absence  the 

danger  of  a  journey  to  London,  in  consequence  of  the 

enmity  between  him  and  some  of  the  English  nobles. 

Llewellyn,    Edward  offered  to  come  himself  to   Shrewsbury,  and 

prince,        there  receive  the  homage,  which  was  not  denied  to  be 

rXseTlly    due  to  him.     On  this  being  objected  to,  he  offered  to 

duehomage  come  to  Chester,  which  was  still  nearer  to  the  Welsh 

to  Edward.  ' 

district  of  Snowdon,  where  Llewellyn  usually  resided. 
At  the  same  time  Edward  sent  his  own  safe  conduct 
for  Llewellyn's  journey  and  return.  The  Welsh 
prince  affected  to  treat  this  as  insufficient ;  and  re- 
quired that  some  of  Edward's  chief  nobles  should 
be  sent  to  Wales  as  hostages.  Other  summonses 
which  were  sent  to  Llewellyn  in  1276  were  equally 
fruitless  ;  and  it  must  have  been  clear  to  all  that 
Llewellyn's  real  design  was  to  detach  himself  alto- 
gether from  his  tie  of  allegiance  to  the  English  throne. 
If  this  contumacy  had  been  submitted  to,  it  would 
have  formed  a  strong,  and  perhaps  conclusive  prece- 
dent for  the  future  against  the  rights  of  England  as 
the  dominant  country ;  and  the  English  King  and 
the  English  people  of  that  time  were  imperatively 
called  on  to  assert  those  rights  by  deeds  as  well  as 
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words,    unless   they  were    willing    to    abandon    the  chap. 

national  honour  and  to  weaken   the   national  power.  XIIL 

They   did   their   duty   to    themselves    and    to    their  1277- 

posterity.     At  a  parliament  held  at  Westminster  in  TteEng- 

r  -,  .  llsn  parha- 

1276  sentence  of  contumacy  was  passed  against  mentvote 
Llewellyn  ;  and  in  another  parliament,  soon  afterwards  to  bTccm- 
convened,  a  large  grant  of  money  was  voted  to  the  tumacious- 
King  for  the  suppression  of  the  Welsh  rebellion. 

The  Welsh  had  often  beaten  back  English  armies  that  Skilful 
had  advanced  along  the.  difficult  passes  of  their  wild  Edward  ° 
and  mountainous  country;  but  Edward's  strategy  was  wXh.tthe 
like  that  of  Harold,  when  that  Saxon  chief  conquered 
Wales  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  it  was 
equally  successful.  A  large  English  fleet  sailed  round 
to  the  Welsh  coast  and  co-operated  with  the  land 
forces  of  the  King.  Skilfully  and  cautiously  the 
English  lines  and  fortified  posts  were  drawn  closer  and 
closer  round  the  receding  Welsh  ;  and  famine  did  the 
work  of  conquest  far  more  surely  than  the  sword. 
Many  of  the  Welsh  princes,  among  whom  was  Prince 
David,  Llewellyns  own  brother,  submitted  to  the  King 
of  England,  and  fought  under  him  against  their 
countrymen,  who  still  resisted.  At  last  Llewellyn  Lteweiiyn 
begged  for  peace.  Edward,  granted  it,  on  conditions 
of  the  Welsh  prince  ceding  some  territories  between 
Chester  and  the  Conway,  doing  homage  to  the  King  of 
England  at  Ehuddland  and  at  London,  and  paying  a 
sum  of  money — a  payment  which  Edward  soon  after- 
wards remitted.  In  the  following  summer  the  Welsh 
prince  was  married  at  Worcester  to  Eleanor  de  Mont- 
fort,  Edward's  cousin,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Leicester.  This  lady  had  been  captured  by  an  Eng- 
lish cruiser  while  on  her  way  by  sea  to  Wales,  and 
Edward  had  refused  to  deliver  her  up  to  Llewellyn, 
during  the  disputes  and  hostilities  between  them. 


sues  for 
peace. 
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More  than  four  years  had  passed  away,  during  which 
Wales  appeared  to  be  tranquil,  wThen  suddenly,  at  the 
Easter  of  1282,  tidings  came  to  King  Edward,  who 
was  keeping  that  festival  at  Devizes,  that  the  Welsh 
had  suddenly  attacked  the  English  in  their  vicinity  on 
the  Palm  Sunday  previous.  Ha  warden  Castle  had 
been  surprised  by  Prince  David,  and  the  garrison  put 
to  the  sword.  Other  bands  of  the  Cambrian  moun- 
taineers were  overrunning  Cheshire  and  Herefordshire 
with  fire  and  sword,  and  were  outraging  and  slaying 
the  surprised  and  defenceless  English  inhabitants 
without  mercy  to  sex  or^  age.  The  indignation  of 
Edward  at  this  treacherous  and  savage  attack  must 
have  been  increased  by  the  fact  that  Prince  David, 
who  was  the  chief  leader  in  it,  had  been  treated  by 
him  with  marked  personal  favour  and  generosity. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  1277,  David  had 
followed  King  Edward  to  the  English  Court,  had 
received  large  grants  of  English  land,  and  had  been 
raised  to  the  rank  of  an  English  nobleman.  King 
Edward  prepared  vigorously  for  the  new  war  when 
forced  on  him  ;  but  first  he  sent  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  to  persuade  Llewellyn  to  make  submission. 
It  is  possible  that  he  may  at  first  have  thought 
Llewellyn  not  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  brother, 
with  whom  he  had  always  been  at  variance.  But  the 
Welsh  prince  rejected  the  proffered  opportunity  of 
averting  his  ruin,  and  committed  himself  and  his  prin- 
cipality to  the  chances  of  a  war,  which  all  must  have 
felt  would  prove  decisive  as  to  the  future  fate  of 
Wales. 

The  resistance  made  by  the  Welsh  to  the  English 
fleets  and  armies  was  skilful  and  obstinate,  until 
Llewellyn  was  killed  in  battle  with  an  English  detach- 
ment on  the  11th  of  December,  1282.     Edward  dis- 
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graced  the  victory  which  his  troops  had  gained,  by     chap. 
sending  the   head   of  the  fallen   prince   to   London,      XIIL 
where  it  was  set  up  over  the  Tower  with  a  crown  of     im 
ivy  or  willow  on  it,  in  brutal  ridicule  of  a  supposed 
prediction  of  Merlin  that  a  Welsh  prince  should  be 
crowned   in   London.     When  Llewellyn's  death  was 
known,  the  other  leaders  of  the  Welsh,  except  Prince 
David,  eagerly  made  their  submission  to  Edward,  who 
treated  them  with  lenity.     David  alone  held  out ;  and  Prince 
succeeded  for  some  months  in  evading  the  pursuit  of  tinues  the 
the  English.     At  last  he  was  betrayed  and  captured  war' 
by  his  own  countrymen.     Edward  refused  to  see  him,  He  fcj cap" 
and  ordered  him  to  be  tried  before  a  parliament,  which  tried,  con- 
met  at  Shrewsbury  on  the  30th  of  September,  1283.  andexe- 
By  them  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death,  as  cutet ' 
a  traitor  to  the  King  who  had  ennobled  him,  and  as 
the  murderer  of  the  English  gentlemen  taken  in  the 
Castle  of  Hawarden.     The  sentence  directed  that  he 
should  be  drawn,  hanged,  disembowelled,   and  quar- 
tered, as  the  form  of  punishment   for  treason   then 
prescribed,  and  which  continued  to  be   part   of  the 
English  law  until  three  reigns  ago.     This  punishment 
is  now  justly  regarded  as  horrible  and  barbarous.    But 
it  was  not  invented  by  Edward  I.     Similar  punish- 
ments had  been  inflicted  in  this  country  before  :  and 
judicial  tortures  of  far  more  revolting  and  cruel  cha- 
racter were  common  spectacles  in  other  countries  of 
Christendom  long  before,  and  long  after  Edward's  time. 
The  execution  of  David  was  the  only  act  of  severity 
accompanying  the  conquest  of  Wales.     The  supposed 
massacre  of  the  Welsh  bards  is  a  mere  poetical  fable. 

Wales  was  now  completely  under  English  dominion,  Measures 
and  the  King  wisely  and  rightly  determined  so  to  waies^nd 
retain  it.     For  more  than  a  year  he  was  chiefly  occu-  ^the1" 
pied  in  securing  his  military  power  over  the  princi-  Wei*. 

VOL.  I.  c  c 
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pality  by  the  erection  of  strong  and  well-placed 
castles ;  and  he  also  laboured  to  improve  the  civilization 
of  his  new  subjects  by  ameliorating  the  laws  in  force 
among  them,  and  by  establishing  mercantile  corpora- 
tions in  their  principal  towns.  It  was  during  this 
period  of  his  reign,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1284,  that 
his  son,  who  afterwards  succeeded  him  as  Edward  II., 
was  born  in  Wales,  in  the  new  royal  castle  of 
Carnarvon,  whence  that  unhappy  prince  took  his  sur- 
name. 

For  a  period  of  nearly  eight  years,  between  the 
reduction  of  Wales  and  the  disputes  as  to  the  Scottish 
succession,  Edward's  dominions  enjoyed  peace  both 
from  foreign  enemies  and  from  domestic  insurrections 
or  seditions.  Many  great  legislative  improvements 
were  effected  by  Edward  in  this  time ;  nor  had  he, 
indeed,  neglected  this  part  of  his  royal  duties  during 
the  three  years  which  preceded  the  second  Welsh  war. 
It  will  be  more  convenient  to  consider  Edward's  merits 
as  a  legislator  when  we  have  reached  the  end  of  his 
reign ;  but  it  is  proper  to  point  out  that  he  was 
actively  engaged  as  an  ordainer  and  reformer  of  our 
civil  institutions  throughout  the  sixteen  years  which 
passed  between  his  coronation  and  the  commencement 
of  what  has  been  called  his  attempt  to  conquer  Scotland. 
Some  modern  writers  describe  Edward  as  having  from 
the  very  period  of  his  accession  made  the  subjugation 
of  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  the  great  aim  of  his  life 
and  reign  :  and  his  remedial  legislation  is  spoken  of 
as  having  been  wrung  from  him  by  his  subjects  as 
the  condition  on  which  they  voted  him  the  money 
necessary  for  his  ambitious  designs.  The  truth  is,  that 
eighteen  years  from  his  accession,  sixteen  from  his 
coronation,  and  more  than  seven  from  the  complete 
acquisition  of  Wales  passed  away  without  his  inter- 
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fering  in  the  least  degree  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland ;     chap. 
and  by  far  the  most  important  of  his  legislative  acts      r"* 
were  accomplished  by  him  in  times  when  he  was  under    128*-90- 
no  pressure,  that  could  possibly  make  him  seek  to  sell 
either  law  or  justice  for  taxes  or  for  subsidies. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  Edward's 
administration  of  the  domestic  government  of  his 
realm  was  without  blemishes.  There  are  especially 
two  instances  of  injustice  and  false  policy,  which 
prove  that  he  could  not  in  all  respects  show  himself 
superior  to  his  age.  The  royal  prerogative  of  coining  The  de- 
money  and  regulating  the  pecuniary  standards  of  thecofuage. 
value  was  in  those  times,  and  in  much  later  times, 
understood  by  kings  and  their  ministers  to  give  the 
sovereign  a  right  to  relieve  himself  from  pecuniary 
difficulties  by  debasing  the  coinage,  and  so  compelling 
his  debtors,  and  the  debtors  of  others,  to  accept  the 
depreciated  money,  as  if  it  were  of  the  same  value  as 
the  coinage  of  the  same  name  had  been  at  the  time 
when  the  debts  were  contracted.  Edward  was  guilty 
of  this  iniquitous  and  mischievous  practice,  though 
to  a  far  less  extent  than  was  often  the  case  in  those 
ages.  He  also  displayed  the  bigotry  and  oppressiveness 
which  then  prevailed  throughout  Christendom  towards 
the  unhappy  race  of  the  Jews.  The  Jews  were  treated  Expulsion 
in  England,  as  in  many  other  countries,  as  beings  oftheJews- 
destitute  of  political  or  social  rights,  and  as  almost 
beyond  the  pale  of  humanity.  The  apparent  protec- 
tion given  to  them  by  some  Acts  of  State,  which  deal 
with  them  as  being  under  the  special  patronage  of  the 
Crown,  meant  in  effect  nothing  more  than  that  the 
King  was  to  have  a  monopoly  of  persecuting  and  plun- 
dering them.  The  annals  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  II., 
of  Kichard,  and  of  John  are  full  of  instances  of  atro- 
cious cruelty  towards  this  long-suffering  race ;  some- 

c  c  2 
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chap,  times  caused  by  popular  hatred  and  fanaticism,  but 
XIIL  more  frequently  by  royal  avarice.  Henry  III.  sold  all 
1284-90.  the  Jews  in  England  to  his  brother,  Earl  Kichard  of 
Cornwall,  for  5000  marks.  At  another  time  they 
were  sold  to  Edward  while  Prince,  who  resold  them 
to  some  merchants  of  Dauphiny.  After  Edward 
became  King,  they  were  subjected  to  several  harsh 
exactions  and  oppressive  laws  ;  and  at  last,  on  the 
12th  of  January,  1290,  the  King  and  his  Parliament 
ordained  their  total  expulsion  from  the  realm.  The 
popular  hatred  against  this  afflicted  people  aggra- 
vated the  cruelty  with  which  this  edict  was  enforced. 
All  their  property,  their  claims,  and  mortgages,  were 
forfeited  to  the  Crown ;  and  for  four  centuries  and  a 
half  the  Jews  were  a  banished  race  from  England. 

Such  conduct  was  deemed  meritorious  in  a  Christian 
king  in  those  days  ;  but  it  was  not  to  such  conduct 
only  that  Edward  owed  his  high  reputation  among 
the  rulers  of  Christendom.  The  brilliant  renown, 
which  his  chivalrous  exploits  had  gained  for  him  in 
his  youth  among  his  contemporary  princes,  was  raised 
still  higher  by  the  general  success  and  splendour  of 
European     njs  reipm       Charles  of  Aniou,  who  was   the  French 

renown  of  -  °  . 

Edward,      king's  brother,  and  Peter  King  of  Arragon   selected 

him  as  umpire  of  their  contest  for  the  crown  of  Sicily, 

which  they  at  first  proposed  to  determine  by  single 

combat    in    his    presence, — a    mode    of    trial    which 

Edward  refused  to  sanction ;  but  he  endeavoured  vainly 

to  terminate   their   difference   by  pacific   arbitration. 

Up  to   1290,  Edward's  royal  life  was  one  of  almost 

Death  of     unchequered  prosperity.      In   the  November   of  that 

MeSTor,      year  ne  suffered  the  heavy  calamity  of  the  death  of 

1290-         his  Queen  Eleanor,  who  had  been  the  sharer  of  his 

youthful  journeyings  and  perils,  and  with  whom  he 

had  lived  on  terms  of  the  fondest  affection  for  six-and- 
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thirty  years.     The  Queen  died  at  Hornby,  near  Lin-     chap. 
coin.      One  proof  of  Edward's  deep   sorrow   for  his      fzz 
loss,  and  of  his  regard  for  her  memory,  was  given  in      129°- 
the  unusual  magnificence  of  the  funeral  honours  paid 
to  her.     At  each  halting-place  of  the  mourners  and 
attendants,  who  conveyed  the  body  from  Hornby  to 
Westminster,  a  richly-sculptured  cross  was  erected,  to 
claim  the  recollections  and  the  prayers  of  passers-by 
in  after  times."'5"      The   name   of  Charing   Cross  still 
attests  the  spot  where  Queen  Eleanor's  remains  were 
temporarily  deposited  for  the  last  time,  at  the  place 
which  was  then  the  little  village  of  Charing  between 
London  and  Westminster. 

We  now  come  to  the  much  disputed,  and  often  mis-  The  affairs 
represented  subject  of  Edward's  treatment  of  the  rival 
claimants  for  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  of  his  own 
assertion  of  right  to  the  sovereignty  of  that  kingdom, 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign.  Little  has  hitherto 
been  said  in  these  pages  about  the  position  of  the 
Scottish  kings  relatively  to  the  kings  of  England  ;  but 
it  is  now  necessary  to  devote  some  space  to  the  consi- 
deration of  this,  and  of  other  topics  connected  with 
Scotland,  inasmuch  as  henceforth  we  shall  find  the 
histories  of  the  two  kingdoms  almost  continually 
intermingled. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  northern  part 
of  the  island  obtained  the  name  of  Scotland  from 
tribes  that  came  over  from  Ireland,  and  gradually 
prevailed  over  the  Picts  and  other  races,  which  had 
previously  struggled  with  each  other  for  ascendancy  in 
North  Britain.!     A  Saxon  population  was  at  an  early 

*  The  fact  that  Queen  Eleanor  directed  in  her  will  a  cross  to  be  set  up, 
wherever  her  funeral  procession  halted,  does  not  nullify  the  evidence  of  her 
husband's  affection  for  her,  which  was  shown  in  the  magnificence  of  the 
funeral  honours  which  were  paid  to  her. 

f  Supra,  pp;  52,  71. 
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chap,  period  established  in  the  regions  that  now  are  called 

XIIL  the   Lowlands.      The   kings   of    the   Scots   obtained 

lm  possessions  there;    and  by  intermarriages  and  other 
oidpopuia-  causes  tke  use  0f  the  gaxon  language  and  the   in- 

Scotiand.  flUence  of   institutions   resembling   the  Anglo-Saxon 

Scotland  became  predominant  in  the  Scottish  royal  family  and 

Saxonized.  j^  ^  scottish  court.     Most  of  these  southern  pos- 

Scottish  sessions  of  the  Scottish  kings  (as,  for  example,  the 

tenfnts  Lothians)  were  held  by  them  confessedly  as  territories, 

Bhfu  hhe  wn^cn   f°rmed   part  of  the   regal  dominions  of   the 

kings  of  the  Anglo-Saxon   kings   of   England,  and  in   respect   of 

and  other  which  the  Scottish  kings  were  subjects  of  the  English 

districts,  sovereigns.     The  more  powerful  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 

sovereign-  kings,  such  as  Edgar,  claimed  to  be  sovereigns  of  the 

the  whole  whole  island,  and  treated  the  Scottish  kings  as  their 

island  vassals  absolutely,  and   not   merely  as  princes,  who 

claimed  by  J '  J  r  > 

the  English  were  dependent  on  the  English  crown  in  respect  of 

kin^s  .  . 

their  southern  possessions,  but  who  were  independent 
of  it  in  their  capacity  of  kings  of  the  Scottish 
nation. 

^eNomfan  ^ne  e^eG^  °f tne  Norman  conquest  was  to  drive  great 
conquest,  numbers  of  Anglo-Saxons  from  southern  and  central  as 
becomes  we^  as  northern  England  to  seek  shelter  in  the  terri- 
Sax^ized  tories  possessed  by  the  Scottish  kings ;  and  the  disputes 
and  its        among  the  victorious  Normans  caused  many  men  of 

upper 

ranks  are  Norman  race  to  migrate  in  the  same  direction.  These 
ized™11  new-comers  found  ready  welcome,  and  liberal  grants 
of  land  from  the  Scottish  kings  :  and  the  Scottish 
nobility  (exclusive  of  the  chieftains  of  the  Highland 
clans)  became  almost  as  largely  tinged  with  Norman 
blood  as  the  nobility  of  England.  Many  Anglo- 
Norman  families  (including  those  of  Bruce,  Baliol, 
and  Comyn)  held  large  estates  both  in  England  and 
in  Scotland  ;  and  before  the  wars  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the   distinctive   feeling   of    Scottish   nation- 
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ality,   as   opposed   to   English,   cannot   have    existed     chap. 
in  the   same  vehement  degree   which   it   afterwards      XIIL 
attained.  lm 

The  Anglo-Norman   kings   on   the  whole   exacted  claims  of 
quite  as  ample  an  amount  of  homage  and  of  acknow-  Norman 
ledgment   of  subjection  from   the  Scottish  kings,  as  Amount 
had  been  rendered  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times.     But  s<m*eign- 

0  ty  over 

the  matter  continued  to  be  a  debateable  and  debated  Scotland, 
one.     A  detailed  examination  of  it  would  far  exceed 
the  limits  of  this  book  ;    and   I   think   it   is   fairly  it  was  an 
summed    up   by    Lingard,   when   he    says    that   the  Cques 
"  real   fact    in   [his]    opinion   is,  that   the   Scots,  as 
the  weaker  people,  were  on  many  occasions  compelled 
to  submit  to  their  more  powerful   neighbours — that 
their  kings  often  did  homage  for  their  crowns,  and  as 
often  took  the  advantage  of  a  disputed  succession  or  a 
civil  war  to  re-assert  their  independence — and  that, 
while  the  kings  of  England  on  the   one   part    con- 
stantly advanced  their  claim  of  superiority,  the  kings 
of   Scotland  on  the  other  were  careful  to  elude  or 
deny  it  as  often  as  they  durst." 

I  could  indeed  go  further,  and  state  that  the  bajance  Each  party 
of  my  own  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  English  claims  ;  honestly 
but  I  should  feel  it  right  to  add  that  the  controversy,  Hmif  in  the 
when  brought  to  a  practical  issue  in  Edward  17s  time,  right- 
was  one  in  which  each  party  might  honestly  believe 
itself  to  be  in  the  right.     Those  among  the  Scots,  who 
opposed  Edward  really  out  of  regard  for  their  country's 
rights,  are  not  chargeable  with  wilfully  rebellious  disre- 
gard of  feudal  obligations ;  and  certainly,  on  the  other 
hand,  Edward  ought  to  be  absolved  from  the  charges 
so   hotly  and  so  persistently  made  against   him  by 
historians  of  Scottish  race,  that  his  conduct  towards 
Scot]  and   was   caused   entirely   by   his    unprincipled 
ambition,  and  his  rapacious  cruelty  and  injustice. 
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Edward  had  claimed  and  received  homage  from 
Alexander  III.,  King  of  Scotland,  when  that  Prince 
attended  Edward's  coronation  in  1274.  The  ceremony 
was  repeated  in  1278,  a  form  of  words  being  then  used 
which,  while  it  left  it  an  open  question  for  what  lands 
Alexander  was  doing  homage,  clearly  stated  that 
he,  in  the  character  of  King  of  Scotland,  became 
Edward's  liegeman,  and  expressly  asserted,  on  Ed- 
ward's part,  the  right  of  the  English  king  to  exact 
homage  from  the  Scottish  king  in  respect  of  the 
Scottish  kingdom.  The  two  countries  were  on  friendly 
terms  throughout  the  rest  of  Alexander's  reign.  On 
the  sudden  death  of  that  king  in  1286,  only  one  lineal 
descendant  of  the  ancient  Scottish  royal  family  sur- 
vived. This  was  Alexander's  grand-daughter,  Margaret, 
a  child  of  three  years  old,  who  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  in  Norway.  The  Scottish  nobles,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Estates  of  their  realm,  determined  to  ask 
Edward's  counsel  as  to  what  course  they  should  pursue 
regarding  the  government  of  their  country.  He  gave 
them  the  honest  and  perfectly  disinterested  advice  to 
choose  a  regency  from  among  themselves,  and  to  carry 
on  the  government  in  young  Queen  Margaret's  name. 
Afterwards  a  treaty  was  concluded  for  the  marriage 
of  Margaret  to  Edward's  young  son,  Prince  Edward 
of  Carnarvon.  This  marriage  would  have  peaceably 
accomplished  the  union  of  the  two  realms  ;  and  it  has 
not  been  imputed  to  Edward  that  he  sought  to  take 
any  unfair  advantage  of  the  Scotch  in  the  preparation 
of  this  treaty.  But  this  wise  and  hopeful  project  was 
defeated  by  the  death  of  the  young  Queen  Margaret, 
while  she  was  on  her  voyage  from  Norway  to  Scotland 
in  1290. 

Thirteen  claimants  for  the  crown  of  Scotland  now 
came  forward ;  but  it  was  evident  that  the  right  to 
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the  succession  was  in  the  descendants  of  Earl  David,     chap. 
the  brother  of  King  William  of  Scotland,  and  great     ZZL 
uncle  of  King  Alexander  III.     Earl  David  had  left     129°- 
three  daughters.      John  Baliol  was  the  grandson  of  Bruce.*™ 
the  eldest  daughter ;  Kobert  Bruce  was  the  son  of  the 
second  daughter  ;  and  John  Hastings  was  the  grand- 
son of  the  third  daughter.     Both  Baliol  and  Bruce  Bruce  more 
were  English  as  well  as  Scottish  nobles  and  landowners ;  than 
but  Bruce  was  of  the  two  the  more  decidedly  English    cotch' 
in  education,   connections,  and  in  the  main  circum- 
stances of  his  life.     He  had  fought  in  early  youth  by 
Edward's  side  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  where  Bruce  was 
taken  prisoner.     He  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
courts  of  Westminster  as  a  student  and  as  a  practi- 
tioner of  the  English  law.     He  had  been  an  English 
Judge,   first   as   a   Puisne   Judge,  and  afterwards  as 
Chief  Justice  of  England ;  and  his  son,  the  Earl  of 
Carrick,   had   been   Edward's  comrade   in   the   Holy 
Land,  and  stood  high  in  Edward's  personal  favour. 

Bruce,  Baliol,  Hastings,   and  the  nobles  and  pre-  Jans  , 

&  .  Edward 

lates   of  Scotland  generally,   agreed  to  call  in  King  made 

Edward  to  determine  the  question  who  should  succeed 

to  the  crown  of  Scotland.     Edward  took  on  himself 

the  office ;  and,  on  the  first  meeting  of  the  disputants, 

he  distinctly  informed  them,  and  the  other  Scottish  He  asserts 

J  .  his  right 

nobles,  that  he  did  so  as  Lord  Paramount  of  Scotland,  as  Lord 
and  by  virtue  of  the  superior  rights  of  the  English 
crown.     This  was  at  Norham,  on  the  English  side  of 
the  Tweed,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1291.     If  Edward  Wisdom 
had  not  on  this  occasion  asserted  his  rights  as  Feudal  ness  of  his 
Superior,  and  if  he  had  admitted  that  his  authority  to 
arbitrate  in  the  matter  came  only  from  the  consent  of 
these  parties  (as  in  the  recent  case  when  Charles  of 
Anjou  and  Peter  of  Arragon  had  called  him  in  to 
settle  their  disputes),  he  would  have  abandoned  the 
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chap,     rights  of  the  English  crown,  which  he  believed  to  he 

.      well  founded,  and  which  it  was  his  duty  to  maintain. 

1291.  There  was  no  surprise  or  fraud  practised  upon  the 
Scottish  nobles  at  Norham,  as  some  late  writers  of  that 
nation  have  asserted  or  insinuated.  Edward  put  to 
them,  in  the  first  instance,  the  question  whether  they 
acknowledged  him  as  Lord  Paramount.  On  their 
asking  for  time  to  deliberate  before  they  answered,  he 
adjourned  the  assembly  for  three  weeks,  thus  giving 
them  ample  time  to  prepare  to  support  by  arms  a 
denial  of  his  supremacy,  if  they  were  minded  to  deny 
it,  and  if  they  had  any  reason  to  suspect  an  intention 

Smother*  on  ^s  Par^  ^°  empl°v  force  against  them.  In  the 
claimants  beginning  of  June  they  returned  to  Norham,  and  there 
ledge  Bruce  was  the  first  of  them  all  explicitly  and  unre- 
a^tnTir  servedly  to  profess  his  readiness  to  abide  by  such 
Suzerain,  decision  as  should  be  made  by  King  Edward,  as  sove- 
reign lord  of  Scotland.  The  others  did  the  same  ; 
though  Baliol  delayed  his  consent  till  the  following 
appointed  ^Vm  Edward  then  proceeded  to  the  appointment  of 
to  investi-    a  mixed  council  of  Scots  and  Englishmen,  before  which 

gate  the  .       _        _    .  &  '  . 

claims.  the  rival  claimants  were  to  produce  then*  prools. 
The  Scot-     rPo  ensure  the  delivery  over  of  the  kingdom  to  such 

tish  castles  .  .  . 

placed  in  claimant  as  he  should  adjudge  it  to,  the  royal  castles 
possession,  of  Scotland  were  placed  in  his  possession,  and  the 
Oath  of       military  tenants  of  the  Scottish  crown  took  an  oath  of 

fealty  to  *        .  . 

Edward       tealty  to  him  as  their  superior  lord. 

After   several  meetings  of  this  council,  and  after 

intermediate  reports  on  questions  that  arose  during 

Adjudica-    the  investigation  of  claims,  the  final  adjudication  took 

tion  on  the        ,  EL  .  '  J 

claims.  place  at  JBerwick-upon-Iweed  in  November,  1292. 
The  English  parliament  and  the  assembled  nobles 
and  prelates  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  of  England,  were 
there.  The  first  decision  was  on  the  general  question 
whether  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  eldest  sister  in 
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a  more  remote  degree  was   preferable   to   the  lineal    chap. 
descendant  of  the  second  sister  in  a  nearer  degree. 
This  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative ;  and  the  resolu-      1292- 
tion  established  the  superiority  of  the  claim  of  Baliol 
over  that  of  Bruce  to  the  whole   inheritance.      But 
Hastings,  the  descendant  of  the  third  sister,  now  came 
forward,  and  urged  that  the  inheritance  ought  to  be 
divided    between    the    representatives    of    the    three 
sisters.      Bruce  joined  Hastings  in  this  demand  for 
a  partition  of  Scotland ;  and,  certainly,  if  Edward  had 
been  actuated  by  the  selfish  and   ambitious  feelings 
imputed    to    him,    he    would    have    been    ready    to 
acquiesce  in  Bruce  and  Hastings'  requisition,  and  so, 
by  dismembering  the  coveted  kingdom,  to  make   it 
an  easy  matter  for  himself  to  seize  and  appropriate  its 
severed  and  weakened  portions.    But  the  English  king  The  crown 
again  followed  the  just  and  legal  opinion  expressed  by  to  John1 
his  council,  that  the  kingdom  was  indivisible  ;  and  on  BalloL 
the  17th  of  November  he  gave  final  judgment,  that 
John  Baliol  should  have  seisin  of  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, with  reservation  always  of  the  right  of  the  king 
of  England,  and  of  his  heirs,  when  they  think  proper 
to  assert  it. 

On  the  following  day  Baliol  swore  fealty  to  Edward  ;  J^ 
and  again,  after  Baliol's  coronation  at  Scone,  as  King  crowned. 
of  Scotland,  on  the  succeeding  St.  Andrew's  Day,  he 
did  homage  to  King  Edward  at  Newcastle. 

The  castles  which  had  been  in  Edward's  possession  TJie  castlcs 

-I.,  ,..  .     '.  .,       *,  ,        given  up  to 

during  the  arbitration  were  promptly  delivered  up  by  him. 
him  to  Baliol.  Edward  did  not  seek  to  retain  any 
of  them  as  what  would  be  now  called  "material 
guarantees"  of  Baliol's  fidelity  to  him  as  Lord  Para- 
mount ;  nor  throughout  this  memorable  Crown  trial 
is  there  the  slightest  trace  of  unfairness  or  rapacity  on 
the  part  of  the  English  king. 
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If  the  unusually  long  peace  between  England  and 
France,  which  had  been  maintained  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  Edward's  reign,  had  not  been  broken 
in  the  latter  part  of  that  reign  by  the  French  King 
Philip  the  Fair,  the  Scots  would  probably  have 
continued  to  submit  to  be  governed  by  Baliol  as 
Edward's  vassal,  and  Baliol  himself  would  not  have 
disputed  Edward's  feudal  prerogatives.  But  in  1293 
a  quarrel  between  some  English  and  French  sailors  at 
a  port  on  the  coast  of  Gascony  led  to  a  succession  of 
sea-fights  between  the  mariners,  who  were  respectively 
the  subjects  of  the  two  sovereigns.  Edward  attempted 
to  put  an  end  to  these  scenes  of  violence  and  to  adjust 
all  differences  by  negotiation.  Philip  alleged  that 
Edward's  Gascon  subjects  had  been  especially  active 
and  prominent  in  the  infliction  of  the  injuries  and 
insults  which  the  French  had  received :  and  Philip 
required  that  Edward,  who,  as  Duke  of  Aquitaine, 
was  his  vassal,  should  satisfy  the  offended  honour  of 
the  French  crown  by  placing  the  royal  castles  in 
Gascony  temporarily  in  Philip's  hands.  Philip  pro- 
mised to  restore  them  when  this  concession  to  his 
dignity  as  Lord  Paramount  had  been  made.  Edward 
supposed  that  the  French  king's  royal  word  was  as 
worthy  of  credit  as  his  own.  He  himself  as  Lord 
Paramount  of  Scotland  had  lately  taken  temporary 
possession  of  the  Scottish  royal  castles,  and  he  had 
given  up  that  possession  when,  the  temporary  pur- 
pose was  over.  Fully  trusting  that  Philip  would  do 
the  like,  he  ordered  that  French  troops  should  be 
permitted  to  occupy  the  Gascon  strongholds.  But 
Philip,  when  he  once  had  the  coveted  province  in 
his  power,  laughed  to  scorn  all  Edward's  demands  for 
its  restoration,  cited  Edward,  as  Duke  of  Aquitaine, 
to  appear  in  the  royal  court  at  Paris,  and  pronounced 
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Aquitaine  to  be  forfeited  to  the  French  crown  for  its     chap. 
Duke's  contumacy.  ™; 

Edward  prepared  himself  with  becoming  spirit  to      1294- 
exact  redress   for   a  wrong   so  serious,  accomplished 
with  so  much  perfidy,  and  accompanied  by  such  insult 
and  derision.     But  an  insurrection  of  the  Welsh  de-  insurrcc- 
tained  him  for  a  time  from  his  intended  expedition  welsh. 
against  Prance.      Edward  was  obliged  to   head  his 
armies  against  the  Welsh  in  person,  and  when  he  had 
thoroughly  put  down  the  revolt  in  the  west  of  the 
island,  and  was  preparing  his  armaments  for  the  re- 
covery of  Gascony,  he  received  tidings  of  movements 
in  the  north,  which  again  held  him  back  from  his 
voyage. 

Keadily  as  the  Scottish  nobles  had  submitted  to  Ed- 
ward's claim  of  feudal  dominion  over  Scotland,  many 
of  them  became  discontented  with  their  position,  as 
peers  of  an  inferior  kingdom,  now  that  the  superior 
sovereignty  of  the  English  King  was  formally  estab- 
lished, and  that  his  rights  as  Lord  Paramount  were 
practically  and  systematically  enforced.  Edward 
voluntarily  renounced  the  vexatious  and  burdensome 
feudal  rights  of  wardship  and  marriage  over  heirs  to 
the  Scottish  throne ;  but  he  insisted  on,  and  he 
enforced  his  prerogative,  as  feudal  superior,  to  enter- 
tain and  decide  on  appeals  to  the  English  royal  court 
from  the  decisions  of  the  Scottish  king's  court.  Similar 
appeals  on  Gascon  causes  had  been  regularly  brought 
from  Edward,  as  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  to  the  French 
King ;  and  the  right  of  an  ultimate  appeal  to  the  court 
of  the  Lord  Paramount  from  all  his  vassals'  courts  was 
generally  admitted  and  exercised,  wherever  the  feudal 
jurisprudence  prevailed.  Baliol  is  said  to  have  felt  Baiioi's 
keenly  the  indignity  of  being  called  on  to  answer  in  lscontent 
the  English  court   to   complaints  which  his  Scottish 
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subjects  made  against  him.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  such  a  summons  did  not  necessitate  the  per- 
sonal attendance  of  the  Scottish  king  before  the  English 
tribunal.  It  was  open  to  him  to  appear  by  attorney  ; 
but  Baliol  desired  to  be  relieved  altogether  from  this 
mark  of  subordination,  which  Edward  truly  told  him 
was  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  having  sworn 
fealty  and  done  homage  to  the  English  Crown  for  his 
Scottish  kingdom. 

The  hostilities  between  Edward  and  the  French 
King  emboldened  the  Scots  to  endeavour  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  English  King's  supremacy.  England's 
difficulties  appeared  to  be  Scotland's  opportunity. 
Baliol,  notwithstanding  the  jealousy  of  English  right 
which  he  had  shown  in  the  matter  of  the  appeals,  was 
distrusted  by  his  fierce  subjects.  He  was  induced,  or 
compelled  by  them,  to  commit  the  government  of  his 
kingdom  to  a  council  of  four  prelates  and  eight  lay 
nobles,  who  made  use  of  his  name  as  they  thought 
fit,  and  who  kept  him  under  actual  restraint  lest  he 
should  attempt  to  revoke  or  thwart  their  authority. 
A  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  between 
Scotland  and  France  was  concluded,  and  active  pre- 
parations were  made  for  invading  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  England  as  soon  as  Edward  and  his  army 
should  be  on  the  seas  for  France. 

The  English  King  was  too  vigilant  a  statesman  to 
be  thus  taken  by  surprise,  and  he  prepared  to  meet 
the  schemes  of  his  enemies  with  characteristic  sagacity 
and  vigour.  He  sent  a  force  of  7000  men  under 
his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  to  Gascony ;  he 
relied  on  the  ships  of  the  Cinque  Ports  and  the  bold 
mariners  of  Kent  and  Sussex  to  keep  in  check  the 
French  marauding  squadrons  in  the  Channel ;  and  he 
determined  to  remain  in  the  island  himself  to  take  the 
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requisite  measures  against  the  impending  revolt  and     chap. 
hostilities  on  the   part  of  the  Scots.     Large  supplies     XIIL 
of  money  were  requisite  for  these  operations,  and  he      1295- 
convened  a  parliament  in  November,  1295,  which  is  The  great 
justly   considered   memorable   in   the   history   of  our  of  1295. 
constitution."5'     The  representatives  of  no  fewer  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  cities  and  towns  were  sum- 
moned to  it,  besides  two  knights  for  each  county,  and 
besides  the  great  nobles  and  prelates  who,  as  usual, 
received  each  his  separate  notice  to  attend.    The  words 
of  the  writs  of  summons  are  remarkable.     In  them 
Edward  in  effect  told  his  subjects  that  he  deemed  it 
just  that  the  approval  of  all  should  be  given  to  mea- 
sures which  concerned  all,  and  that  perils  threatening 
the  common-weal  should  be  provided  against  by  reme- 
dies resolved  on  in  common.     He  set  before  them  the  The  king 
dangers  that  were  menacing  the  realm,  and  called  on  ^nation. 
them  to  deliberate  on  these  things,  and  to  do  what  the 
matter  should  require.     The  nation  nobly  responded  The  nation 
to  its  sovereign's  noble  appeal.     Large  subsidies  were  nobly™ 
freely  voted ;    and  in  the   spring   of  1296    Edward, 
besides  maintaining  and  reinforcing  his  little  force  in 
the  south  of  France,  was  drawing  a  powerful  army 
round  him  in  the  north  of  England. 

The  Scots  were  the  first  to  begin  open  war.  The  Scots 
While  Edward's  forces  were  converging  towards  hoftmties. 
Berwick,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  frontier,  a  Scottish 
army,  of  equal  numerical  force  to  that  which  Edward 
had  formed,  was  gathered  together  by  the  Earl  of 
Buchan  and  other  Scottish  nobles.  But,  instead 
of  confronting  the  English  host,  they  crossed  the 
frontier    to    the    west,    and    devastated    the    open 

*  "  The  regular  and  complete  establishment  of  the  British  Parliament  is 
generally  dated  from  this  year  1295." — Guizot's  History  of  Representative 
Government,  Part  2,  Lecture  xiii. 
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chap,  county  of  Cumberland  with  barbarous  ferocity.     But 

XIIL  they  were    repulsed  with   shame   and   loss  from   the 

1296.  fortified    city    of    Carlisle  ;    and    they    returned    to 

ctrere-0*  their  own   country   after  having   done  nothing   that 

from  Car-  could  influence  the  event  of  the  war,  to  which  they 

lisIe-  had  thus  sought  to  give,  at  its  very  commencement, 

King  Ed-  the   character  of  a  war  of  extermination.     Edward's 

ward  takes  .  . 

Berwick,      first  operation  was  the  siege  and  capture  01  Berwick. 

He  had   offered   terms   of    capitulation,  which   were 

refused  ;  and  the  place  was  taken  by  assault  on  the 

30th  of  March.      The  massacre  of  the  garrison  and 

inhabitants  was  such  as  has  too  often  happened  even 

in  our  own  century  when  towns  have  been  stormed  ; 

and   the   English   attacking   army   at    Berwick    was 

incensed  by  the  tidings  of  the  recent  barbarities  of  the 

Scots   in   Cumberland,    and   by  the   butchery   before 

their  own  eyes  of  the  crews  of  three  English  ships, 

who  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  Scottish  garrison 

a  few  days  before  the  assault,  and  who  had  been  put 

to  death  without  mercy. 

The  Scots         At  Berwick  Edward  received  a  message  from  Baliol, 

Sgknce    or  from  the  Scottish  Lords  of  the  Council  in  Balioi's 

Edward.      name,  renouncing  fealty  and  allegiance  to  the  King  of 

Defeat  of     England.     A  few  days  afterwards,  the  main  Scottish 

Dunbar.       army  was  defeated  by  an  English  force  under  Earl 

Submission  Warenne  at  Dunbar  ;  and  before  the  end  of  July  all 

Scots.         Scotland  was   conquered,   and   Baliol   and   the  chief 

Scottish  nobles  had  surrendered  themselves  to  Edward, 

The  king-    and  sought  for  mercy.  It  was  granted  to  all.  But  Baliol 

dared         was  required  again  to  acknowledge  Edward's  rights,  and 

th^Engiish  to  admit  that  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland  was  now  justly 

Sovereign.    forfeited  to  the  English  Sovereign  as  its  Lord.     After 

this  Baliol  was  detained  in  easy  custody  in  London 

for  a  few  years,  and  was   then   permitted   to   retire 

to  Normandy,  where  he  had  some  patrimonial  estates. 
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Edward  did  not  set  up  another  vassal  King  of  Scot-     chap. 
land  in  Baliol's   place,  but   he   himself  assumed   the      xni 
immediate  sovereignty  of  the  subjected  kingdom,  as      1296- 
he  was  unquestionably  entitled  to  do,  both  according 
to  all  the  principles  of  feudal  jurisprudence,  and  by 
the  right  of  conquest,  acquired  by  him  in  a  war  which 
had  been  on  his  part  a  war  of  defence  and  retaliation, 
and  not  a  war  of  aggression.      He  made  a  triumphant 
progress  through  Scotland,  during   which   the   Scots 
thronged  eagerly  before  him  to  do  homage  and  swear 
allegiance.     He  made  no  innovations  in  the  old  laws  Mildness  of 
or  institutions  of  his  new  kingdom — no  man's  pro- 
perty or  rank  was  taken  from  him ;  and,  except  the  ment- 
necessary  precautions  of  placing  the  principal  offices 
of  state  in  English  hands,  and   of  garrisoning  some 
of  the  most   important   castles  with  English  troops, 
Edward  did  no  act  that  could  inflict  upon  the  Scots 
the  shame  or  the  suffering  which  are  usually  the  lot  of 
a  conquered  population. 

Twenty-four  years  of  Edward's  reign  had  now  passed  Edward's 
away  in  honour  and  in  general  prosperity,  though  tuneu^'to 
Gascony  was  still  unrecovered.  His  domestic  govern-  this  date* 
ment  of  England  had  been  marked  by  wise  and 
beneficial  legislation,  by  firm  maintenance  of  order, 
and  by  wise  confidence  in  his  subjects'  readiness  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  the  exercise  of  political  power 
for  the  general  good.  By  his  skilful  and  economical 
management  of  the  royal  revenues,  and  by  the  liberality 
shown  by  his  Parliaments  in  the  grant  of  subsidies, 
he  had  been  enabled  to  maintain  his  royal  state,  and 
to  carry  on  his  wars,  without  provoking  public  discon- 
tent by  the  oppressiveness  of  arbitrary  taxation.  It  is 
true  that  he  more  than  once  during  this  period  exercised 
his  prerogative  of  settling  talliages  on  towns;  but  there 
was  yet  no  positive  law  to  prohibit  or  restrain  this 
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practice,  though  the  general  constitutional  principle, 
that  the  people's  money  is  not  to  be  taken  by  the 
sovereign,  without  the  people's  lawful  consent,  was 
acquiring  strength  and  recognition.  The  remainder 
of  Edward's  reign,  from  the  end  of  1296  to  1307, 
is  of  a  more  chequered  character.  Though  generally 
successful  in  war,  and  though  preserving  on  the 
whole  his  popularity  among  his  English  subjects, 
he  did  not  during  his  latter  years  keep  the  high 
standard  of  prosperity  or  of  merit,  which  he  had 
maintained  during  his  youth  and  in  his  vigorous 
manhood.  The  sensitive  honour  and  the  frank 
generosity  of  his  disposition  seem  to  have  become 
cankered  and  impaired  as  he  grew  old.  This  may 
have  been  partly,  perhaps  mainly,  caused  by  the 
change  in  his  domestic  circumstances.  The  death  of 
Queen  Eleanor,  who  had  so  long  been  the  sharer  of  his 
toils  and  cares,  as  well  as  of  his  prosperity,  deprived 
him  of  the  healing  and  hallowing  influences,  which  a 
happy  home  bestows  upon  the  over-wrought  brain  and 
the  chafed  spirit  of  the  man  of  active  life.*  He 
must  also,  both  as  father  and  as  king,  have  marked, 
with  bitter  disappointment  and  gloomy  forebodings, 
the  worthless  and  frivolous  character  of  his  son  and 
destined  successor,  young  Edward  of  Carnarvon, 
which  displayed  itself  unmistakeably  as  that  wretched 
prince   grew  up  towards   manhood.     Whatever  may 

*  The  contemporaneous  chronicler,  Peter  Langtoft,  speaks  of  the  gloom 
■which  the  death  of  Queen  Eleanor  cast  over  King  Edward  : — 
"  On  fell  things  he  thought,  and  went  heavie  as  lead, 
How  chances  'gainst  him  fought ;  and  that  his  queene  was  dead  r 
His  solace  all  was  reft,  that  she  from  him  was  gone." 
This  is  from  Brunne's  version  of  Langtoft's  French.    The  lines  are  cited  in 
Greatest  of  the  Plantagenets,  p.  277. 

Edward  contracted  a  marriage  in  September,  1299,  with  the  Princess 
Marguerite  of  France.  Sincere  affection  and  fidelity  marked  the  King's 
second  marriage  as  well  as  his  first ;  but  the  new  wife  never  could  have 
filled  the  void  left  by  the  loss  of  the  bride  of  his  youth. 
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heave  been  the  cause,  the  old  King  became  a  sadder  and     chap. 
not  a  better  man.     Many  questionable  acts  stain  the      XIIL 
records   of  the   last   eleven  years    of   his   reign.     By  1296-1307. 
drawing  attention  sedulously  and  repeatedly  to  these 
parts  of  his  conduct,  and  exhibiting  every  detail  of 
them,  while  other  portions  of  his  career  are  briefly 
and   vaguely   mentioned,  writers   hostile   to   Edward 
have  succeeded  during  the  last  century  in  giving  him 
a  general  evil  character  for  selfish  tyranny,  which  I 
believe  will  be  held  unmerited,  or   certainly  will  be 
thought  grossly  exaggerated,  by  those  who  look  fairly 
to  his  whole  career,  and  "  take  him  for  all  in  all." 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  renewal  of  The  war 
the  war  with  France  in  consequence  of  the  perfidious  France. 
appropriation  of  the   Gascon    castles   by   the  French 
King.    The  operations  of  Edward's  officers  in  Gascony 
were  unsuccessful ;    and    the    English    King    deter-  Edward 
mined  to  attack  France  on  the  north-eastern  frontier,  to  make"63 
whither   it   was   far   easier  for  him  to   lead  English  warf.r]om. 

&  the  side  of 

forces   than   to  Gascony.      He  also  formed  alliances  Flanders, 
with    several   of  the   princes   of   Holland,    Flanders,  ^ilinti 
and   Austria,  who  seemed   able,    and  who   professed  allies- 
to  be  willing,  to  give  him  valuable  aid  in  the  war. 
But,  as  often  happened  before  and  since,  the  conti-  They  take 
nental  allies  of  England  were  eager  for  her  subsidies,  ridieij  and 
and   lukewarm   as   regarded   operations   against    the  nvesJectthe 
common   enemy.      Edward's   project   of  a   victorious 
advance    upon    Paris    was    not    realised  ;    but    his 
exertions  for  the  rescue  of  Gascony  were  not  wholly 
fruitless.      The   French  King,  though   generally  suc- 
cessful, was   obliged   to   strain   his   resources   to  the 
utmost  in  order  to  maintain  the  conflict.     Both  kings  Both  Kings 
were  weary  of  the  war.     There  were  several  truces ;  format?, 
and  in  1298  the  proffered  mediation  of  the  Pope  was 
accepted.     But  Philip  and  Edward  were  both  jealous 
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of  the  pretensions  of  the  Eomish  power;  and  they 
submitted  their  differences  to  be  arbitrated  on,  not 
by  Boniface  VIII.  in  his  character  of  Pope,  but  by 
the  same  individual  in  his  private  capacity,  and  by  his 
private  name  of  Benedetto  Gaetani.  The  award  was 
ultimately  favourable  to  Edward ;  though  Gascony 
was  not  restored  to  him  until  four  years  before  his 
death.  During  the  interval,  officers  appointed  by  the 
Pope  held  military  possession  of  the  province.  There 
had  been  a  brief  renewal  of  hostilities  between  the  two 
nations,  in  consequence  of  an  invasion  of  Flanders  by 
the  French  in  1299,  but  no  military  event  of  importance 
occurred;  and  a  final  peace  was  made  in  1303.  These 
disputes  between  King  Philip  and  King  Edward  have 
been  noticed  less  on  their  own  account  than  on  account 
of  their  influence  on  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  and  on 
Edward's  domestic  government,  and  the  constitutional 
opposition  which  he  encountered  from  the  English 
Barons.  All  these  things — the  hostilities  with  France, 
the  revolt  of  Scotland,  and  the  discontent  in  England 
— acted  and  reacted  upon  one  another.  Still  it  will  be 
more  convenient,  now  that  we  have  glanced  at  the  war 
with  King  Philip,  to  sketch  separately  the  events  con- 
nected with  the  Scots,  and  afterwards  to  give  our 
attention  to  the  internal  history  of  England. 

Edward  had  laboured  skilfully,  and  with  seeming 
success,  to  secure  the  benefit  of  his  military  conquest 
of  Scotland  by  wise  and  just  arrangements  for  her 
pacific  good  government  under  his  authority.  Every 
Scottish  landowner  of  any  note  had  taken  in  person 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  Edward ;  and 
when,  on  June  18th,  1297,  he  solemnly  laid  the  old 
Scottish  sceptre  and  crown  before  the  shrine  of  St- 
Edward  the  Confessor  at  Westminster,  he  had  every 
reason  to   believe  that  his  sovereignty  over  Britain, 
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from  north  to  south,  from  east  to   west,  was    com-     chap. 
plete ;  and  that  the  Caledonia,  which  had  baffled  the      xsu* 
ambition  of  Eome,  was  now  in  his  lawful  and  secure  1296-1307. 
possession.     Before  the  close  of  the  autumn   of  the  ^p*-  10> 

i  n     n         i         i  •  1297>  the 

same  year,  nearly  all  bcotland  was  in  arms  against  English 

him  ;  his  troops  there  had  suffered  a  calamitous  and  Sed  by 

disgraceful  defeat,  and  the  northern  counties  of  Eng-  ™iance  at 

land   were  swept    with    fire    and    slaughter    by   the  isthOct. 

victorious  Scottish  insurgents.     This  marvellous   up-  Nov.* 

rising   of   a    seemingly   subdued   nation    (which   led  i29gcots 
ultimately,  though  not  immediately,  to  a  renewal  of  invade  and 

i.-in/,r,ii\  «ii  devastate 

the  independence  01  (Scotland),  was  entirely  due  to  Northern 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  one  great  man.  ng  anc ' 

This  man  was  himself  no  favourite  of  fortune,  and  sir  William 
was  speedily  overthrown;    but   the  spirit   which   he  ™'Sa- 
had  roused  animated  his  countrymen  to  continue  the  tor,haud 

n  dubio, 

struggle  ;  and  another  great  man  came  forward  and  Caie- 
brought  it  to  a  victorious  conclusion.     Still,  it  is  the 
initiator   of  the   movement    who   deserves   the   chief 
glory ;  and  the  primary  name  among  the  liberators  of 
Scotland  is  that  of  Sir  William  Wallace.     Inferior  to  Robert 
him  in  true  glory,  though  superior  in  achievement,  Bruce' 
stands  Eobert  Bruce,  who  made  himself  King  Eobert  I. 
of  Scotland. 

It  is  natural  and  it  is  laudable  that  the  memory  of 
these  two  great  Scottish  chiefs  has  been  idolised  by 
their  countrymen ;  it  is  natural  that  their  exploits 
have  been  exaggerated  by  historians  of  Scottish  race ; 
and  it  is  also,  unhappily,  natural  for  such  historians  to 
have  shown  ill-will  and  malignity  to  the  memory  of 
the  English  King,  who  conquered  and  executed  Wal- 
lace, and  who  was  on  the  point  of  crushing  Bruce, 
when  his  own  death  arrested  him  on  his  path  of 
vengeance.  But  besides  all  this,  it  has  happened  that  malignity 
the  most  popular  of  all  modern  histories  of  England  SiSl 
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(one  which,  for  nearly  a  century,  maintained  almost 
exclusive  authority  on  the  subject)  was  written  by  a 
Scotchman.  In  that  history  Edward  I.  is  studiously 
blackened  at  every  possible  opportunity,  so  as  to 
suggest  the  presumption,  that  he  was  a  merciless 
oppressor  towards  the  Welsh,  and  a  lawless  despot 
towards  his  own  people,  and  that  he  therefore  was 
likely  to  be  a  cruel  and  perfidious  adversary  towards 
the  Scottish  nation.  These  opinions  became  wide- 
spread, and  endured  long  ;  but  a  reaction  now  seems 
to  be  setting  in  ;  and  not  only  is  Edward's  character 
vigorously  defended  against  Hume,  Mackintosh,  and 
other  Scottish  assailants,  but  bold  reprisals  are  made 
against  the  choicest  objects  of  Scottish  historical  devo- 
tion. Bruce  is  denounced  as  an  unprincipled,  though 
able,  adventurer  ;  and  Wallace  is  described  as  a 
sanguinary  brigand,  fit  only  to  be  paralleled  with 
monsters  such  as  Nena  Sahib* 

I  believe  the  subject  to  deserve  the  most  careful 
attention,  especially  with  regard  to  King  Edward  and 
Sir  William  Wallace.  Brace's  character  needs  less 
debate.  Few  now  defend  his  first  motives  of  action ; 
none  disparage  his  military  and  political  genius.  But 
Wallace's  abilities  are  called  in  question,  as  well  as 
his  patriotism.  We  are  told  that  the  admiration  of 
nearly  six  centuries  has  been  in  all  respects  an  error 
of  fame ;  and  that  his  name  ought  to  be  erased  from 
the  bright  list  of  those  who  have  saved  their  countries. 
I  repeat  that  the  subject  deserves  the  deepest  attention. 


*  I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  remarkable  volume  entitled  The  Greatest  of 
the  Plantagenets,  which  appeared  in  1860.  It  is  an  earnest,  elaborate, 
and  eloquent  defence  of  Edward  I.  against  all  the  imputations  that  have 
been  made  upon  him.  My  frequent  references  to  this  volume  must  have 
already  shown  how  much  I  value  it.  Still  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  all 
lengths  with  its  able  author,  especially  as  regards  Edward's  constitutional 
or  rather  unconstitutional  government  during  the  last  years  of  his  reign. 
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History  cannot  afford  to  be  robbed  of  one  of  her  demi-     chap. 
gods  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  not  allow  the      5!z 
altars  of  their  apotheoses  to  be  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  1296 uor- 
the  fair  fame  of  others.     Yet  surely  it  may  be  possible 
to  do  justice  to  the  Scottish  hero,  without  doing  in- 
justice to  the  English  King  ;  and  "  the  greatest  of  the 
Plantagenets  "  may  be  defended  without  running  into 
the  opposite  error  of  calumniating  those,  by  whose 
literary  partizans  he  has  been  slandered. 

The  materials  which  we  possess    (apart  from  the  Our  his- 
works  of  modern  writers)  for  obtaining  clear  knowledge  materials 
and  forming  sound  judgment  on  this  vexed  portion  [^^fw* 
of  English  and  Scottish  history,  are  more  ample  than  **«» 
might  be  expected,  considering  the  antiquity  of  the 
events,  and  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  they 
happened. 

There  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  very  large  body  of  Large  mass 

t  .  t  »  -,     -,      of  contem- 

contemporaneous    documentary   evidence.      A   whole  poraneous 
volume    of    records    and    documents,    bearing    date  JSbw 
between  1237  and  1307^  all  arising  out  of  or  con-  evidence. 
nected  with  Scottish  affairs,  has  been  collected  by  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave,  from  the  historical  stores  preserved 
in    the   English   Exchequer.      Many    very   important 
documents  had  been  previously  published  by  Eymer. 
Others  have  appeared  in  various  publications.     Some, 
though   not   printed  and   published,   are   well-known 
and   easily   accessible.     These    documents,   especially 
such   as   treaties,    solemn   forms  of  homage,  judicial 
state-letters,   and   the   like,    are  themselves   historical 
facts,  and  they  are  also  of  infinite  value  as  evidentiary 
of  other  facts.     "When  we  come  to  avowed  narratives  Contempo- 
of  transactions,  we  find  that  the  events  of  Edward's  eTS 
reign,  especially  those  regarding  Scotland,  have  been  cJir°oni- 
written   and  handed  down   to  us   by  a  considerable 
number  of  chroniclers,  who  were  contemporaneous  with 
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chap,  the  events  which  they  narrate,  and  who  must  have 
XIIL  had  ample  opportunities  of  learning  the  truth  of  the 
1296-1307.  matters  which  they  wrote  about.  Peter  Langtoft* 
was  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the  northern  English 
counties ;  and  wrote  his  Chronicle  during  Edward  I/s 
reign.  That  part  of  it  which  treats  of  Edward's  wars, 
and  the  affairs  of  Scotland  during  Edward's  reign,  is 
certainly  to  be  regarded  as  the  evidence  of  a  con- 
temporary, and  of  one  who  must  have  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  this  part  of  his  subject,  and  who  must  also 
have  had  excellent  means  of  collecting  information. 
His  Chronicle  is  written  in  Norman-French,  and  is 
generally  cited  from  the  translation  of  it  into  early 
English,  which  was  made  by  Eobert  Brunne,  another 
English  chronicler,  who  lived  about  thirty  years  after- 
wards. Walter  Hemingford,  a  Yorkshire  clergyman, 
died  in  1347,  and  in  his  youth  had  Hved  and  con- 
versed with  those  who  took  part  in  these  Scottish 
wars.  His  Chronicle  contains  internal  evidence  that 
the  writer,  in  several  instances  at  least,  obtained  his 
knowledge  from  eye-witnesses.  These  two  are  the 
most  copious  and  minute  on  Scottish  affairs  of  the 
certainly  contemporaneous  English  writers  ;  and  we 
must  remember  that  they  could  not  only  learn  from 
eye-witnesses,  but  that  they  learned  from  them  while 
the  events  were  still  fresh  in  men's  memories,  and 
while  surviving  eye-witnesses  were  numerous.  There 
are  also  the  contemporaneous  chronicles  of  Lanercost 
(a  place  in  Cumberland),  and  of  other  English  religious 
establishments.  Trivet  (an  English  Dominican  prior) 
is  also  a  contemporaneous  witness.  So  is  Wykes  of 
Salisbury;  and  other  names  might  be  added,  but  I 
omit  those,  the  supposed  date  of  whose  works  has  been 

*  See  the  preface  to  the  edition  of  his  Chronicle  by  Mr.  Wigfan,  published 
in  the  Rolls  Collection. 
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at   all   reasonably  called   in  question.     Of  course  in     chap. 

reading  the  works  which  have  been  mentioned,  the      . 

nationality  of  the  writers  must  be  remembered  ;  and  1296-130'- 
we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  their  natural  bias  for 
representing  the  English  side  in  the  most  favourable, 
and  the  Scottish  in  the  most  unfavourable,  light.     I 
see    no    other    reason   whatever   for   distrust    in   re- 
ceiving their  testimony.     The  Scottish  writers  (who  Nocontem- 
are  usually  referred  to  as  primary  authorities  on  this  Scottish*8 
part  of  history)  are  open  to  the  same  objection  on  the 
ground  of  national  partiality  and  prejudice,  and  there 
is  also  this  objection  to  them,  that  not  one  of  them 
is  a  contemporaneous  witness.     I  am  very  far  from 
rejecting  their  testimony  altogether  on  this  ground. 
The  dogma  that  no  historical  witness  is  entitled  to 
any  credit,  if  not  a  contemporary,  is  in  my  judgment 
erroneous  in  principle,  and  impracticable  in  applica- 
tion.   But,  unquestionably,  the  value  of  such  a  witness 
is  diminished,  when  we  find  his  testimony  to  consist 
of  nothing  but  hearsay  two  or  three  degrees  deep.     It 
is   then  mere  tradition.     And  there   is   nothing   but  The  very 
tradition  and  legend  in  the  writings  of  Fordun  and  chronicles 
Winton,  who  are  the  earliest  Scottish  chroniclers  on  tradrtions. 
these  subjects,   and   to   whom  revilers  of  Edward  I. 
generally  refer,  as  authorities  for  their  version  of  that 
sovereign's  conduct  towards  Scotland.    Fordun  (who  is 
commonly  termed  the  father  of  Scottish  history)  was  a 
canon  of  Aberdeen,  who  is  reasonably  believed  to  have 
died  in  or  about  1386.     In  order  to  suppose  that  he 
obtained  good  historical  information  from  those  who 
lived  in  the  days  of  Wallace,  we  must  assume  without 
proof  that  he  Kved  to  a  very  great  age  ;  and  also,  that 
when  he  was  extremely  young,  he  busied  himself  in 
obtaining  intelligence  from  the  few  men  of  Wallace's 
generation    who    could    then    have    been   surviving. 
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Even  these  veteran  informants  (if  any)  must  have 
spoken  of  things  long  gone  by,  and  as  to  which  there 
was  little  or  no  opportunity  of  testing  their  narra- 
tives. 

I  cannot  but  regard  Fordun  s  narrative  as  hearsay 
several  degrees  deep,  and  as  made  up  of  mere  tradi- 
tionary information,  which  he  who  recorded  it  must 
have  obtained  under  circumstances  extremely  unfa- 
vourable for  the  scrutiny  of  truth.  Winton  (who 
comes  next  in  order  among  the  Scottish  writers)  wrote 
about  forty  years  later  than  Fordun.  The  pane- 
gyrical poems  of  Barbour  and  Blind  Harry  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  historical  compositions  ;  and  it 
is  not  going  too  for  to  say  that  the  early  Scottish 
narratives  of  the  deeds  of  Wallace  and  Bruce  are 
nothing  but  tradition  and  legend. 

I  repeat  that,  in  my  judgment,  tradition  and  legend 
are  not  to  be  utterly  rejected  by  the  historical  inquirer, 
who  seeks  for  knowledge  of  the  men  and  the  events 
of  a  period  remote  from  his  own  time ;  especially  if 
the  period  was  one  when  writing  and  reading  were 
little  practised  by  the  masses  of  mankind,  and  when 
the  popular  recollections  of  remarkable  occurrences 
were  chiefly  preserved  from  generation  to  generation 
in  the  tales  and  ballads  of  peasants  round  their  cottage 
firesides,  as  well  as  in  the  lays  of  professed  minstrels 
in  the  baronial  halls.  Tradition  and  legend  are  not  of 
themselves  sufficient  to  make  up  a  history.  A  history 
must  have  surer  foundations.  But  when  main  facts 
are  established  by  indisputable  historical  evidence,  we 
may  rightly  listen  to  what  tradition  tells  us  about 
circumstances,  though  we  must  listen  with  a  cautious 
and  a  critical  ear.  It  is  absolutely  certain,  from 
authorities  above  all  suspicion,  that  Wallace  and  Bruce 
restored  the  independence  of  Scotland  at  periods  when 
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it   seemed   irreparably  lost ;    that   they  fought   great     chap. 
battles  and  shed  much  blood ;  that  the  end  of  Wal-      _ 
lace's  career  was  an  English  scaffold,  and  the  end  of  1296-13°7- 
Brace's  was  a  Scottish  throne.     No  improbability,  that  Probability 
can  be  urged  as  to  the  truth  of  any  particular  tradition  would  bo 
or  legend  about  them,  equals  the  improbability  that  tia%True 
they  should  have  so  saved  Scotland,  so  fought,  and  so  ^a0cjj*ions 
ended  their  lives,  as  we  know  to  have  been  the  case,  them, 
and  yet  that  no  substantially  true  tradition  about  their 
real    exploits    should    have    survived    among    their 
countrymen,   though   so  fervent   in   their  patriotism, 
and   so    devoted   in   their  worship   of  their   national 
heroes,    as    the    Scottish    nation   was,   is,   and    ever 
has  been. 

It  is  clear  that  if  in  such  cases  we  reject  tradition  Rulcs  for 

_  _  .  sifting  and 

in  the  mass,  we  reject  a  large  amount  of  truth — of  appraising 
truth  mixed  up  with  and  overlaid  by  a  large  amount 
of  fiction,  yet  still  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  generally 
possible  for  us  to  sift  and  winnow  well  the  mingled 
bulk,  and  to  ascertain  what  is  reasonably  sound,  and 
what  "  is  light  as  chaff  that  flies  before  the  wind." 

Of  course,  in  all  cases  where  tradition  is  contra- 
dicted by  clear  historical  evidence  of  a  higher  order, 
such  as  contemporaneous  documents,  or  contempo- 
raneous honest  narratives,  the  tradition  is  to  be  at  once 
disregarded.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  of  the  matters 
of  the  tradition  are  confirmed  by  historical  evidence 
of  a  higher  class,  we  are  naturally  more  disposed  to 
believe  that  the  other  matters  also  of  the  tradition  are 
trustworthy.  Again,  in  estimating  the  worth  of  a 
tradition,  we  must  consider  its  subject-matter  relatively 
to  the  position  of  the  persons  among  whom  we  find  it 
to  have  first  passed  current.  Thus  it  is  quite  natural 
that  the  people  of  an  invaded  country  should  talk 
over,  and  should  by  talking  perpetuate  the  recollection 
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chap,     of  a  battle,  a  siege,  a  single  combat,  or  any  gallant 

;      feat  of  arms  that  occurred  in  their  country  during  the 

1296-1307.  invasion.  Such  traditions  have,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, originated  in  the  talk  of  the  very  men  who 
took  part  in,  or  who  witnessed,  the  subject-matter  of 
the  tradition.  But  when  the  subject-matter  of  a 
tradition  is  a  debate  said  to  have  been  held  in  the 
council-chamber  of  a  hostile  prince  in  a  foreign 
country,  it  is  grossly  improbable  that  such  tradition 
should  have  had  an  honest  origin.  We  may  feel 
almost  certain  that  it  was  coined  by  some  patriotic 
and  imaginative  narrator,  in  his  zeal  to  make  his  tale 
dramatically  effective,  and  to  gain  the  favour  of  his 
hearers  by  giving  them  a  fresh  justification  for  their 
pre-existent  hatred  of  the  national  foe.  Unfounded 
charges  against  enemies  mislead  more  effectively  than 
unfounded  praises  of  friends.  We  all  expect  to  find 
exaggerations  in  panegyric,  and  we  all  make  deduc- 
tions accordingly  as  to  the  amount  of  credit  that  we 
allow  to  it.  But  we  are  apt  to  listen  with  prone 
minds  to  invective  and  insinuation  against  adver- 
saries, and  to  repeat  such  tales  rather  augmented  than 
pared  down.*  Above  all,  we  ought  to  be  on  our 
guard  against  fixing  our  belief  on  mere  traditionary 
evidence  as  to  charges  of  treachery  against  a  national 
enemy.  Every  nation  loves  to  think  itself  invincible 
in  a  fair  contest,  and  to  impute  all  its  overthrows 
and  humiliations  to  deep-laid  craft  and  guile.  A 
story  of  treachery  is  the  most  lightly  made,  the  most 
readily  believed,  and  the  most  rapidly  disseminated  of 
all  the  forms  of  fiction. 

One   ordinary  difficulty  which   historical    inquirers 

*  "  Ambition!  scriptoria  facile  adverseris.  Livor  atque  malignitas  pronis 
auribus  accipiuntur."  Tacitus  makes  the  observation  on  contemporaneous 
written  histories.     It  applies  tenfold  to  far-fetched  oral  tradition. 
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meet   with,  that  of   having  to  compare    and   choose     chap. 
between  directly  contradictory  and  conflicting  testi-      XIIL 
mony,  does  not  occur  to  any  great  extent  as  to  this  1296-1307. 
period   of  English   and   Scottish   history,    so    far    as  direct  con- 
Wallace  is  concerned.      The  oldest  writers   on   each  *Jictof. evi" 

dence  in 

side  agree   in   speaking   of  him  as   standing   out  in  this  part  of 
resistance  to  the  English  power  after  all  the  Scottish  and  Scot- 
nobles  and  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the  Scottish  gentry  had  tory,hSo  far 
submitted.     They  agree  substantially  in  their  accounts  ^r^gards 
of  the  predatory  and  irregular  warfare  which  he  at  Points  on 
first  maintained  :    of  his  numerous  homicides  of  the  wh.ifh  the 

*  writers  on 

English  ;  of  his  boldness  and  his  continued  success  ;  botn  sides 
of  his  being  joined  by  many  of  his  countrymen, 
including  some  nobles,  and  of  his  band  becoming  a 
national  army ;  of  his  great  victory  over  the  English 
at  Stirling,  and  of  its  immense  effect  in  encouraging 
the  Scottish  nation  to  maintain  the  struggle ;  of  his 
nearly  total  expulsion  of  the  English  from  Scotland, 
and  his  terrible  devastations  of  the  northern  English 
counties.  The  horrible  cruelties,  which  the  English 
writers  impute  to  Wallace  and  his  army,  are  in  no  way 
contradicted  by  the  Scottish  chroniclers,  who  in  de- 
scribing these  matters  recount  his  slaughterings  and 
his  burnings  with  glee  and  glorification.  His  regency, 
the  jealousy  which  the  Scottish  nobles  showed  towards 
him,  his  defeat  by  King  Edward  at  Falkirk,  his  sub- 
sequent life  as  a  fugitive  and  predatory  adventurer, 
his  persistent  firmness  towards  the  conquerors,  his 
capture  and  his  execution,  are  all  matters  to  be  found 
in  the  historical  writings  of  both  nations.  His  coun- 
trymen have  evidently  exaggerated  many  of  his 
exploits  ;  but  still  enough  fair  historical  proof  remains 
to  enable  us  to  see  clearly  the  primary  qualities  of  his 
character,  and  to  map  out  the  broad  lines  and  bearings 
of  his  career. 
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chap.         Sir  William  Wallace,  the  Knight  of  Ellerslie,  was 

.      the  second  son  of  Sir  Michael  Wallace,  a  small  land- 

1296-1307.  owner  of  old  but  not  noble  family,  whose  estate  was 

of1  Wallace,  near  Paisley.     William  Wallace  was  remarkable  for 

stature,  strength,    activity,  and   skill   in   the  use   of 

weapons  j  and  his  spirit  was  both  daring  and  firm. 

A  leader  of  The  first  main  fact  as  to  his  public  life,  that  is  known 

anirregular  .  .        ,  .  , 

force  in       with  certainty,  is  that  in  1297  he  was  at  the   head 
of  a  numerous  body  of   armed   Scotchmen,   who  at 
every  opportunity  attacked  and  slew  without  mercy 
the  English,   and  such  of  their  own  countrymen  as 
Scottish      favoured  the  English  cause.     According  to  the  Scot- 
as  to  his      tish  traditions  the  first  blood  shed  between  Wallace 
theEng-mS  and  the  national  enemy  was  in  a  casual  quarrel  be- 
llsh-  tween  him  and  an  English  officer  in  the  market-place 

at  Lanark.  Wallace  killed  his  adversary,  but  would 
have  been  slain  himself  by  the  officer's  friends  and 
adherents,  had  he  not  found  refuge  in .  the  house  of  a 
lady  of  his  love.  There  is  no  proof  that  Wallace  was 
ever  married ;  but  this  anecdote  of  his  opening  career, 
taken  together  with  the  better  authenticated  narrative 
of  the  circumstances  of  his  final  capture,  shows  that  he 
had  a  susceptibility  for  the  softer,  as  well  as  a  capacity 
for  the  fiercer  passions.  According  to  the  legend,  the 
English,  incensed  at  Wallace's  escape,  burnt  the  house 
in  which  he  had  been  sheltered,  and  killed  the  lady. 
Such  events  are  far  from  impossible,  and  were  likely, 
if  they  happened,  to  be  traditionally  remarked.  Pro- 
bably the  Scottish  writers .  who  recorded  them  did 
not  perceive  that  by  dwelling  on  these  personal 
motives  for  Wallace's  warfare  against  the  English  they 
were  dimming  the  pureness  of  the  glory,  that  would 
belong  to  him,  if  he  were  believed  to  have  taken  up 
arms  out  of  disinterested  patriotism  only.  But  such 
events,  and  above  all  the  cruel  death  of  the  mistress 
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who  sacrificed  her  life  for  his,  may  have  inspired  Wal-     chap. 

lace  with  that  peculiar  ferocity  and  cruelty,  which  he      . 

certainly  exhibited  towards  all  of  English  race.  1296-1307. 

Wallace's  band  of  heroic  adventurers,  as  their  increase  of 
countrymen  deemed  and  deem  them — of  brigands 
and  assassins,  as  the  English  considered  them — grew 
by  degrees  into  a  little  army ;  and  some  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Scottish  aristocracy,  among  whom  Sir 
William  Douglas  was  pre-eminent,  joined  openly  the 
new  champion  of  Scottish  independence.  Douglas 
and  these  other  knightly  and  noble  men  (as  they 
were  esteemed)  had  all  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  King  Edward ;  but  the  Scottish  men  of  rank  in 
those  days  showed  no  sense  of  honour  or  loyalty  as  to 
keeping  oaths  and  promises  made  with  foes,  and  very 
little  as  to  keeping  them  when  made  with  friends. 
But  Wallace  himself  was  free  from  every  taint  of 
treachery  or  falsehood.  As  he  justly  boasted  at  the 
tragic  close  of  his  career,  he  never  was  traitor  to  King- 
Edward.  Owing  to  his  comparatively  humble  station, 
the  invaders  had  not  included  him  among  those  whom 
they  required  personally  to  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  English  King ;  nor  have  we  any  right  to 
suppose  that  Wallace  would  have  taken  the  oath  if 
tendered. 

Fresh  adherents  brought  Wallace  fresh  successes  ; 
fresh  successes  brought  fresh  adherents  ;  many  detach- 
ments of  English  soldiery  were  destroyed;  fortified  posts 
were  surprised  and  captured,  and  great  numbers  of  Eng- 
lish race,  or  who  acknowledged  the  English  rule,  were 
massacred  without  mercy.  Many  English  priests  had 
been  placed  in  livings  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  and 
many  English  nuns  had  been  introduced  into  Scottish 
convents.  Against  these  helpless  beings  Wallace  and 
his  followers  showed  especial  malignity.     It  was  their 
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favourite  pastime  to  collect  a  number  of  priests  and  nuns, 
whom  they  drove  bound  before  them  to  the  nearest 
river,  where  they  cast  them  into  the  water,  and  amused 
themselves  with  mocking  and  jeering  at  the  struggles 
and  drowning  agonies  of  their  victims.  These  cruelties 
are  told  and  described  by  writers  of  the  very  time,  one 
of  whom  expressly  states  that  he  heard  these  scenes 
described  by  a  priest  who  had  been  himself  among 
Wallace's  captives,  but  had  been  able  to  effect  his 
escape.  The  horror  and  hatred  of  Wallace,  which  these 
and  similar  deeds  produced  among  the  English,  were 
deep  and  lasting ;  and  modern  admirers  of  the  Scottish 
chief  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  veil  such  abomina- 
tions with  a  few  set  phrases  about  the  usual  violences 
which  accompany  insurrectionary  warfare. 

Had  King  Edward  not  been  at  this  time  hampered 
by  his  engagements  for  the  expedition  to  Flanders, 
and  by  the  dissensions  between  him  and  his  chief 
nobles,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  personally 
led  a  sufficient  force  into  Scotland,  and  would  have 
trodden  out  the  new  war.  Unable  to  proceed  to  the 
North  himself,  Edward  sent  orders  to  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  to  collect  the  whole  military  force  of  the  coun- 
ties northward  of  the  Trent,  and  at  once  to  quell  the 
Scottish  insurgents.  Surrey  sent  his  nephew,  Henry 
Percy,  forward  with  a  large  force,  which  met  at  Irvine 
in  the  month  of  July  a  Scottish  army  of  strength 
enough  to  bid  them  battle.  Wallace  was  there ;  but 
Douglas,  Bruce,  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  and  other 
high-born  men  were  there  also,  whose  family  pride 
made  them  jealous  of  the  ascendancy  exercised  by  the 
simple  Knight  of  Ellerslie.  They  refused  to  act  under 
Wallace's  orders,  and  began  to  make  terms  for  them- 
selves with  the  English  commander.  With  the  single 
exception  of  Sir   Andrew  Moray,  of  Bothwell,  who 
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nobly  adhered  to  Wallace  and  independence,  all  the     chap. 
Scottish  men  of  rank  at  Irvine  signed  articles  of  sub-      ^aiL 
mission,  by  which  they  entreated  King  Edward's  for-  1296-1S07. 
giveness   of    their   rebellion,    and   bound   themselves  theDScot- 
anew  to  be  his  liegemen.     Wallace  indignantly  refused  capitulate* 
to  be  party  to   this  surrender.     The  Scottish  nobles  atIrvine. 
deserted  him,  but  the  Scottish  people  were  true  to  refuses' 
him.     The  English  writers  of  the  time  expressly  attest  submission- 
the  great  influence  which  he  exercised  over  the  com- 
mons of  the  land,  who  "obeyed  him  as  their  leader 
and  their  prince."     He  organised  a  large  army,  with  He  obtains 
which  he  reduced  many  of  the  English  garrisons  north-  Cesses.SUC 
ward  of  the  Forth ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  temerity  of 
the  English  leaders  gave  him  the  means  of  inflicting 
on  them  a  complete  defeat  in  a  regular  battle. 

Lord  Surrey  was  now  himself  in  Scotland  ;  but  an 
English  ecclesiastic  named  Cressingham  had  been  ap- 
pointed treasurer  of  that  kingdom,  and  held  the  effec- 
tive vice-royalty.  Surrey  and  he  were  on  bad  terms 
with  each  other;  and,  unfortunately  for  the  English, 
Cressingham  thought  fit  to  accompany  the  army,  which 
Surrey  collected  and  led  northward  in  September,  1297, 
in  order  to  raise  the  siege  of  Dundee,  which  was  then 
hard  pressed  by  Wallace.  Wallace,  with  great  skill 
and  promptitude,  determined  to  intercept  the  march  of 
the  English  at  Stirling,  where  they  would  be  obliged 
to  effect  the  passage  of  the  river  Forth.  He  drew  up  Wallace's 
his  army  on  and  near  the  high  and  uneven  ground  to  format10" 
the  north  of  the  river,  so  as  to  conceal  part  of  it  from  Stirling. 
the  view  of  the  English,  and  to  tempt  them  to  hurry 
across  the  long  and  narrow  bridge  of  Stirling,  in  the 
hopes  of  at  once  crushing  the  scanty  bands  of  insur- 
gents that  met  their  view.  Some  veteran  officers  on 
the  English  side  advised  their  general  not  to  advance 
rashly  over  the  bridge ;  but  Cressingham,  in  his  con- 
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chap,  temptuous  ignorance,  imputed  such  lack  of  forwardness 
XIIL      to  lack  of  loyalty  and  courage  ;  and,  goaded  into  folly 

1296-1307.  by  the  sneers  of  a  fool,  Surrey  gave  the  fatal  order  to 
advance.  When  part  of  the  English  army  was  on  the 
northern  side,  separated  from  the  mass  of  their  com- 
rades by  the  strait  bridge  over  which  two  horsemen 
could  hardly  ride  abreast,  Wallace  gave  the  signal 
for  the  Scots  to  charge,  and  they  easily  overpowered 
the  English,  van.  Another  division  that  struggled 
across  after  it  was  similarly  beaten  in  detail.  Some 
of  the  Scottish  nobles  who,  professing  allegiance  to 
King  Edward,  had  joined  Surrey  with  troops,  as 
soon  as  the  day  was  evidently  going  against  the 
English,  attacked  and  plundered  their  recent  comrades. 
All  was  confusion  and  ruin  in  Surrey's  army.  Thou- 
sands perished  in  the  river,  besides  those  who  fell 
beneath  the  Scottish  sword  and  spear.  Surrey  escaped, 
but  Cressingham,  the  treasurer,  was  killed.  The  Scots 
flayed  and  mangled  the  dead  body  ;  and,  according  to 
one  English  chronicler  of  the  time,  Wallace  had  part 
of  the  skin  tanned,  and  made  into  a  sword-belt  for  his 
own  use. 

Wallace  The  effect  of   this  victory  was  great  and  instan- 

Scotiand.  taneous.  The  contemporaneous  English  annalist  says 
of  the  battle  : — u  This  terrible  beginning  of  warfare 
roused  the  spirit  of  Scotland  and  sunk  the  hearts  of 
the  English."  In  a  very  short  time  after  the  battle, 
Wallace  was  master  of  nearly  all  the  Scottish  towns 
and  fortresses  which  had  previously  been  occupied  by 

He  invades  the  English  ;  and  in  October  he  crossed  the  border  at 
the  head  of  a  large  army,  with  which  he  laid  waste 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland,  until  the  severity  of 
the  winter  season  and  the  sufferings  of  his  own  troops, 
amid  the  desolation  which  they  themselves  had  made, 
compelled  him   to  return  to  Scotland.      All   writers 
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of  both  nations,  who  speak    of   this   inroad,    concur     chap. 

YTTT 

in    characterising   it   as   of   unexampled    destructive-      ' 

ncss ;  and  in  the  long  and  bloodstained  history  of  1296-1307- 
Scottish  and  English  warfare  for  several  subsequent  leKtro- 
oenturies  there  is  no  record  of  any  expedition  con-  tJ,ty( 
ducted  with  so  much  havoc  and  barbarity  as  this.  s 
Besides  general  statements  that  the  invaded  parts  of 
England  suffered  for  many  weeks  under  "all  the 
miseries  of  unrestrained  rapine  and  bloodshed,"  the 
English  historians  of  the  time  specifically  charge 
Wallace  and  his  followers  with  "  forcing  English  men 
and  women  to  dance  naked  before  them,  pricking 
them  with  lances  and  swords."  They  record  of  him 
that  he  caused  fire  to  be  set  to  a  school  full  of  English 
boys,  all  of  whom  perished.  The  sentence  of  death, 
under  which  he  was  executed  in  1303,  states  as  the 
reason  for  part  of  his  doom  "that  his  bowels  should 
be  burnt  even  as  he  himself  had  burned  a  church  full 
of  men  and  women."  The  Scottish  traditions  fully 
attest  the  truth  of  these  charges.  They  mention 
Dunottar  as  the  place  where  Wallace  burned  the 
church ;  and  with  boastful  exaggeration  give  4000  as 
the  number  of  English  that  were  consumed  in  it. 
The  English  chroniclers  have  mentioned  the  fact  of 
Wallace  having  on  one  occasion  interfered  to  save  the 
lives  of  three  English  monks  at  Hexham.  This  shows 
the  fairness  of  the  English  writers  ;  but  it  is  not  enough 
to  absolve  Wallace  from  responsibility  for  the  syste- 
matic and  cold-blooded  cruelty,  with  which  the  unre- 
sisting inhabitants  of  Northern  England,  men  and 
women  and  children,  were  outraged,  tortured,  and 
slaughtered,  during  an  expedition  of  several  weeks,  by 
those  whom  he  commanded. 

On   his   return  to  Scotland,  Wallace  convened  an 
assembly,  which  was  attended  by  many  of  the  Scottish 
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nobles,  and  he  then  assumed  the  title  of  "  Governor  of 
Scotland  in  the  name  of  King  John,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  articles  of  the  Kealm."  For  about  six 
months  he  was  absolute  ruler  of  the  country.  The 
nobles  envied  and  hated  him,  but  they  dared  not 
oppose  him  openly.  Wallace  had  little  scruple  as  to 
the  means  by  which  he  coerced  the  disaffected,  and 
punished  the  disobedient.  A  few  prompt  and  sum- 
mary sentences  to  dungeons  and  gibbets  soon  silenced 
all  opposition  to  his  authority.  His  measures  for  the 
military  defence  of  the  land  were  vigorous.  He  esta- 
blished what  would  be  now  termed  conscription  lists 
of  the  men  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  in 
every  district ;  and  as  many  of  them  as  he  ordered 
were  bound  to  appear  and  serve  in  the  army,  under 
pain  of  death  for  default.  But  no  skill  or  energy  on 
his  part  could  enable  him  to  organise  in  a  few  months 
a  force  capable  of  competing  in  the  open  field  with  the 
full  power  of  England  ;  and  when  King  Edward  (who 
in  the  spring  of  1298  concluded  a  truce  with  the 
French  and  returned  from  Flanders)  entered  Scotland 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  well  appointed  army, 
Wallace  adopted  the  prudent  policy  of  avoiding  a 
pitched  battle,  and  of  laying  waste  the  country  through 
which  his  enemy  advanced,  and  waiting  till  famine 
and  sickness  should  compel  the  English  to  retreat, 
before  he  assailed  them  in  more  than  petty  but 
frequent  skirmishes.  This  wise  strategy  seemed 
about  to  meet  with  deserved  success.  The  English 
suffered  greatly  as  they  marched  northward  ;  especially 
as  the  fleet,  which  King  Edward  had  ordered  to  sail 
up  along  the  eastern  coast  and  co-operate  with  the 
army,  was  detained  by  adverse  winds  at  Berwick. 
Edward's  great  object  was  to  force  a  battle;  but 
Wallace's  skilful  movements,  and  the  desolation  of  the 
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country,  kept  him  in  ignorance  of  where  the  main  chap. 
Scottish  army  was  posted.  In  this  emergency  two  XIIL 
Scottish  nobles  deserted  to  the  English,  and  informed  1298- 
them  that  the  Scots  were  encamped  in  the  forest  of 
Falkirk,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  position  then 
occupied  by  the  invading  army.  King  Edward  He  is 
instantly  marched  upon  Falkirk  ;  and  Wallace,  finding  engage  at 
an  engagement  to  be  inevitable,  made  the  best  pre- 
parations for  it  that  his  inferiority  of  force  allowed. 
His  main  strength  consisted  of  his  infantry,  who  were 
chiefly  armed  with  the  Scottish  national  weapon,  the 
spear,  or  long  pike.  He  drew  them  up  in  four  compact 
masses  called  Schiltrons,  which  seem  to  have  been 
trained  to  form  rings  or  squares,  with  the  first  rank 
kneeling,  so  as  to  present  an  almost  impenetrable 
hedge  of  spear-points  to  the  numerous  cavalry  of  the 
enemy.  Wallace  was  inferior  in  this  arm.  He  had 
with  him  only  about  a  thousand  regular  horse,  who 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  Scottish  nobles  and  their 
dependents,  and  of  whose  loyalty  he  had  great  cause 
to  be  doubtful.  If,  however,  they  had  been  minded  to 
be  good  men  and  true,  they  might  have  given  important 
assistance  to  the  Scottish  infantry  against  the  English 
cavalry  and  archers.  Wallace  had  only  a  few  bowmen 
under  his  command.  These  he  placed  in  the  intervals 
between  the  schiltrons  of  spearmen.  The  English 
attacked  the  Scots  along  the  front  and  on  both  flanks 
at  the  same  time.  The  Scottish  cavalry  rode  off  the 
field  without  striking  a  blow ;  but  Wallace's  bowmen 
did  their  duty,  till  overpowered  by  the  superiority  of 
the  English  archer  force.  Still,  the  Scottish  schil- 
trons stood  firm,  presenting  on  every  side  a  stubborn 
array  of  spears,  against  which  the  English  men-at-arms 
dashed  in  vain.  King  Edward  now  drew  his  cavalry 
squadrons  a  little  way  back,  and  spread  his  archers  and 
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dingers  round  the  Scottish  masses.  The  Scottish 
spearmen  fell  in  hundreds  beneath  their  missiles,  with- 
out any  power  of  retaliation,  and  unable  to  drive 
away  their  galling  foes,  inasmuch  as  the  English 
cavalry  were  close  at  hand,  and  watching  for  the 
moment  to  charge  directly  the  Scots  opened  their  close 
order  of  formation.  At  length  the  northern  spearmen 
began  to  waver  and  to  unlock  their  ranks.  King 
Edward  instantly  poured  his  heavy  horsemen  on  them ; 
and  when  once  broken  the  schiltrons  fell  in  helpless 
heaps  beneath  their  enemies.  The  most  trustworthy 
English  writers  state  the  number  of  slain  on  the  Scot- 
tish side  at  15,000.  The  loss  of  the  English  appears 
to  have  been  trifling. 

Wallace  escaped  from  the  slaughter  at  Falkirk,  but 
that  defeat  was  the  close  of  his  military  career.  He 
resigned  his  office  of  Governor  of  Scotland ;  and  the 
Scottish  barons  chose  two  of  their  number,  Comyn  of 
Badenoch,  and  De  Soulis,  to  fill  that  post.  Others 
were  afterwards  associated  with  them.  The  Regent* 
wrere  enabled,  by  King  Edward's  troubles  on  the  Conti- 
nent, by  the  interposition  of  the  King  of  France  and 
of  the  Pope,  and  by  the  dissensions  between  the 
English  King  and  the  barons,  to  maintain  the 
struggle  for  independence  for  a  few  years  longer. 
It  has  been  made  matter  of  reproach  to  Wallace  that 
he  appears  to  have  done  nothing  for  his  country  dur- 
ing this  time,  not  even  as  a  guerilla  chief.  But  the 
jealousy  of  the  nobles  effectually  kept  him  from  any 
important  command;  and  his  popularity  with  the  mass 
of  the  people  must  naturally,  though  undeservedly, 
have  suffered  in  consequence  of  his  overthrow  a 
Falkirk.  It  is  certain  also  that  no  band  of  irregula 
adventurers,  or  guerillas,  can  ever  grow  into  great 
strength,  or  long  maintain  itself  in  any  district,  where 
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it  has  not  the  favour,  or  at  least  the  connivance,  of    char 

'he  population  and  local  authorities.     Wallace  appears      '. 

have  passed  into  France  for  a  short  time,  and  to  1303-1304- 

ia\v  narrowly  escaped  extradition  to  King  Edward  by 

the  French  King,  who  was  seeking  to  ingratiate  him- 

>lf  with  the  English  at  one  crisis  of  then  loiio-  and 

tangled  negotiations.     We  find  the  next  trustworthy    • 

lention    of    Wallaces    name    in     connection    with 

Scottish  affairs  in  1303,  when  he  is  spoken  of  by  the 

English    chronicler    Langtoft,    in    conjunction    with 

■omyn  of  Badenoch  and  Sir  Simon  Fraser,  as  unable 

maintain  the  war  against  the  English,  as  "  living  at 

thieves'  law,"  "  skulking  upon  chance,"  and  supporting 

Lemselves  by  plundering  all  within  their  reach.  In  the 

?ason  of  extreme  adversity  the  proud  Scottish  nobles 

jem  not  to  have  disdained  association  with  Wallace, 

>ut  it  was  too  late  now  for  him  to  effect  any  material 

change  in  the  tide  of  the  war. 

The    complete    pacification    between    France    and 
England  in    1303  at  last  enabled  King  Edward  to 
ddrcss  himself  with  full  force   to   the  reconquest  of 
Scotland.  An  army,  under  the  King  himself,  advanced 
long  the  eastern  coast ;    another,   under  the  young 
'rince  of   Wales,  along   the   western.      Fleets   with  King  Ed- 
ample    supplies   of   provisions  sailed   in  co-operation  piete!y°m 
with  them.     The  King  defeated  the  Scottish  army  at  ^J5^sd  in 
Stirling,  near  the  scene  of  Wallace's  former  triumph.  1808-1804, 
No  national  force  remained  in  the  field,  and  the  Scots 
of  all  degrees  eagerly  made  their  submission  to  the 
English  King,  "  yielding  unto  him  peace,"  and  swear- 
ing fealty  and  true  allegiance  to  him  as  their  sovereign. 
On  the  9th  of  February,  1304,  the  Guardian  Comyn  Oomyn's 
entered  into  a  treaty,  by  which  he  and  his  followers  ST&J?^ 
obtained  assurance  that  their  lives  and  estates  were  lisL 
not   to   be   forfeited,  but  the  English   Kino*  was  to 
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chap,     have   the  right  of  punishing  them  by  fine  for  their 
XIIL      past  misconduct.     All  the  strongholds,  that  yet  were 
1303-1304.  holding  out  against  the  English,  were  to  be  surren- 
dered, and  the  government  of  Scotland  was  to  be  fully 
Wallace      in  King  Edward's  hands.     The  Scottish  commander  of 
English.       Stirling  refused  to  acknowledge  this  covenant;  but  his 
•     castle  was  besieged   and  taken  by  King  Edward  in 
person;  and  by  the  close  of  July,  1304,  all  Scotland 
was   in   profound   submission,    except   the   fens   and 
morasses,  where  the  stern  spirit  of  Wallace  was  still 
unbent  and  not  wholly  broken.  He  had  been  excepted 
by  name  from  the  terms  granted  in  the  treaty  made 
with  Comyn,  which  distinctly  stated  that,  if  William 
Wallace  thought  fit  to  surrender  himself,  it  must  be 
unconditionally,  and  that  he  must  give  himself  up  to 
the  King  s  mercy.     At  last  Wallace  asked  for  terms, 
but  it  was  more  in  the  tone  of  an  independent  and 
still  powerful  chief,  than  of  a  fugitive  and  hopeless 
outlaw.     He   demanded   that   he   should  have  King 
Edward's  own  written  promise  for  his  life,  and  also 
the  grant  of  an  estate  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 
Edward  was  bitterly  incensed  at  what   he    deemed 
the  insolence  of  such  a  proposal.     He  set  a  price  on 
Wallace  is    Wallace's  head ;    and  before  long  a  Scottish  knight, 
Sir  John  Menteith,  earned  it  by  surprising  and  cap- 
turing Wallace  in  his  bed.      As  Langtoft  says,  "He 
took  him  when  he  feared  least,  one  night  his  leman 
by;"  and  the  great  enemy  of  the  English  was  forth- 
with delivered  up  to  them, 
charge  Sir  William  Wallace  was  brought  to  London,  and 

Wallace,  there  tried  and  convicted  in  Westminster  Hall.  The 
indictment  against  him  charged  him  with  being  a 
traitor  to  King  Edward;  but  it  was  not  limited  to 
that  accusation.  It  accused  him  specifically  as  a 
murderer ;  and  it  set  out  deeds  of  homicide  and  cruelty 
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committed  by  him,  not  mentioning  slaughter  in  fair     chap. 
fight,   as  at  Stirling,  but  the  deaths  and  tortures  of     XIIL 
unresisting  people.     It  charged  that  "  men  of  religion      1305- 
and  monks  devoted  to  God  he  feloniously  slew,  sparing 
none  that  spake  the  English  tongue ;  but  all,  old  men 
and  young,  brides  and  widows,  children  and  babes  at 
the  breast,  he  murdered  in  a  manner  more  terrible 
than  could  have  been  imagined." 

Wallace  answered  proudly  to  the  part  of  this  indict-  His  defence 
ment  which  charged  him  with  treason,  "  Traitor  to  the  only! par 
King  of  England  I  never  was."  He  said  so  with 
truth.  For,  unlike  Bruce,  Comyn,  Douglas,  Fraser,  and 
the  other  chiefs  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  Wallace  had 
never  professed  allegiance  to  King  Edward,  and  had 
never  by  word  or  deed  acknowledged  his  authority. 
But  to  the  rest  of  the  indictment,  which  charged  him 
with  the  cruel  slaughter  of  helpless  human  beings, 
he  answered  nothing.  It  was  too  true,  and  too  noto- 
rious for  denial.  Judgment  passed  against  him ;  and 
the  sentence  of  the  English  court  of  justice  upon 
traitors  and  murderers  was  pronounced — the  sentence 
which  had  been  passed  on  Prince  David  of  Wales 
twenty  years  before.*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat 
the  remark,  that  such  a  sentence  now  sounds  hideous 
and  horrible,  as  perhaps  the  sentence  of  death  by 
hanging  now  passed  in  our  courts  will  appear  to  those 
who  read  of  it  five  centuries  hence.  But  it  is  unjust 
and  irrational  in  the  last  degree  to  speak  of  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  Wallace  as  proving  any 
special  malignity  or  ferocity  in  those  who  prosecuted, 
or  those  who  gave  judgment  in  his  particular  case. 

Sir  William  Wallace  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar-  Execution 
tered  at  Smithfield,  in  London,  on  the  24th  of  August,  of  Wallace' 
1305.      His  head  was  set  up  on  a  pole  on  London 

*  See  p.  385,  tupra. 
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chap.      Bridge,  and  parts  of  his  body  were  sent  to  Newcastle, 

.      Berwick,    Perth,    and   Aberdeen   for    similar   ghastly 

1305.      exhibition. 

So  perished  a  man  who  was  a  hero  and  a  patriot ; 
who  despaired  not  of  his  country's  liberty  in  the 
darkest  season  of  her  adversity ;  who  fought  to  set 
her  free,  and  not  to  aggrandize  himself ;  and  who  by 
his  valour,  his  generalship,  and  his  power  over  the 
minds  of  others,  achieved,  and  for  a  time  maintained 
her  independence.  There  is  not  a  taint  of  cowardice, 
of  meanness,  or  of  treachery  on  Wallace's  fame.  He  died 
with  his  lips  unsullied  by  a  lie.  Would  that  his  hands 
had  been  equally  pure  of  innocent  blood, — not  meaning 
that  of  the  men  who  fell  in  fair  fight  against  him,  but 
that  of  the  helpless,  harmless  human  beings  by  him 
and  by  his  followers  deliberately  and  systematically 
massacred.  These  things  are  not  to  be  in  any  way 
excused,  as  are  the  horrors  of  the  sentence  which  he 
himself  suffered  in  consequence  of  them,  on  the  plea 
that  such  was  the  usage  of  the  time.  It  is  most 
certain  that  the  atrocities  committed  by  Wallace  and 
his  followers  were  unprecedented  and  unequalled. 
How  far  they  are  to  be  palliated  by  the  need  that 
Wallace  had  of  ingratiating  himself  with  his  savage 
soldiery,  or  by  the  memory  of  personal  wrongs  endured 
at  English  hands  by  one  near  and  dear  to  him,  must 
be  left  to  each  reader's  sense  of  justice  and  humanity 
to  determine.  They  certainly  reduce  Wallace  below  the 
proud  rank  of  Washington  and  Kosciusko,  with  whom 
some  of  his  zealous  admirers  would  class  him  ;  but  it 
seems,  on  the  other  hand,  unjust  to  hold  that  they  degrade 
him  to  the  level  of  Nena  Sahib,  with  whom  Wallace  i 
compared  by  the  late  defender  of  King  Edward  L* 


le 


*  Greatest  of  the  Plantagenets,  p.  312  j  but  the  passage  is  well  worth 
perusal. 
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But,  whatever  weight  such  considerations  ought  to     chap. 
have  on  the  estimate  of  Wallace  to  be  formed  by  an  ' 

impartial  posterity  (if  such  can  exist  in  Scotland  or  1296-1307. 
in  England  as  to  such  a  subject),  they  decidedly  clear  ward  and 
from  all  merited  blame  the  English  King,  at  whose  th^  English 

o  o »  nation 

instance  Wallace  was  capitally  sentenced,  and  the  justified. 
English  ministers  and  the  English  people  of  that  age, 
who  fully  concurred  with  their  sovereign.  It  is  always 
to  be  rememembered  that,  if  on  the  question  of  the 
feudal  superiority  of  the  English  crown  there  was 
enough  to  be  said  on  the  Scottish  side  to  make  a 
Scotchman  believe  in  his  country's  right  to  perfect 
independence,  there  was  at  least  as  much  to  be  said 
on  the  other  side  ;  and  that  King  Edward  and  his 
people  were  sincerely  and  fully  convinced  of  the  rights 
of  the  sovereign  of  England  as  Lord  Paramount  of 
the  northern  kingdom.  If  those  rights  existed;'  they 
were  clearly  violated  by  the  conduct  of  Baliol  and  the 
Scottish  council  in  1294.  It  was  a  case  of  rebellion, 
if  the  English  claims  were  right ;  and,  even  if  those 
claims  were  waived,  it  was  a  case  of  open  warfare,  in 
which  the  Scots  were  the  aggressors.  When  King 
Edward  conquered  them  in  1296,  he,  as  Sovereign 
Paramount,  was  fully  entitled  to  treat  the  sub-royalty 
of  his  late  vassal  as  forfeited,  and  to  assume  the 
immediate  government  of  the  dependant  territory. 
As  a  mere  belligerent  in  fair  war  (especially  in  origi- 
nally defensive  war)  he  was  entitled  to  use  the  rights 
of  conquest,  and  to  assume  dominion  over  the  con- 
quered. He  did  this  (as  the  writers  on  the  side  of 
the  conquered  admit)  without  cruelty,  without  confis- 
cation, without  any  unnecessary  rigour.  The  late 
leaders,  the  nobles,  the  magistrates,  and  all  the  men 
in  authority  in  the  conquered  nation,  formally  submitted 
to  him,  and  owned  him  as  their  king.     His  govern- 
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ment  at  the  end  of  1295  was,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  established  government  of  Scotland. 
That  "Wallace  never  personally  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  English  King  absolves  Wallace  personally 
from  the  guilt  of  perjury  ;  but  this  by  no  means  shows 
that  the  English  were  wrong  in  regarding  him  as  one 
who  had  been  King  Edward's  subject,  and  who  made 
himself  King  Edward's  rebel.  In  changes  of  dynasty 
it  is  physically  impossible  to  take  an  attornment  to 
the  new  ruler,  and  an  actual  promise  of  loyalty  from 
every  member  of  the  population.  The  masses  are 
regarded  as  bound  by  the  acts  and  compacts  of  the 
representative  chiefs  of  the  State.  It  seems  utterly 
unwarrantable  to  argue  that  the  English  of  that  day 
ought  to  have  regarded  "Wallace's  insurrection  as  other 
than  rebellion  and  treason  ;  or  that  they  ought  to  have 
forborne  from  treating  as  murders  his  atrocious  slaugh- 
tering in  cold  blood  of  their  countrymen  and  their 
countrywomen.  * 

After   the  re-conquest  of   Scotland  was  completed 
in  1305,  King  Edward  directed  a  council  of  the  Scot- 


*  The  great  war  that  has  lately  raged  among  our  American  kinsmen 
may  suggest  an  ideal  case,  which  may  aid  us  in  judging  the  conduct  of  the 
English  towards  Wallace.  Let  us  suppose  that,  after  the  Southern  generals 
had  capitulated,  and  the  Southern  governments  were  dissolved  in  1866,  a 
Southerner  of  good  family  and  great  abilities  and  courage,  and  who  had 
been  no  party  to  any  of  the  capitulations,  had  determined  to  renew  the 
struggle  for  the  independence  of  the  seceding  States.  Suppose  him  to  have 
formed  a  band  of  adventurers,  which  by  continual  successes  grew  into  an 
army,  that  he  defeated  large  forces  of  the  Northerners,  and  led  his  own 
troops  into  the  Northern  States,  where  for  a  time  they  met  with  no  military 
resistance,  but  committed  frightful  devastations  and  cruelties,  butchering 
old  men,  women,  and  children,  burning  churches  with  the  congregations, 
and  schools  with  the  pupils  in  them.  Let  us  suppose  the  fortune  of  war 
again  to  have  turned  against  the  Confederates,  and  the  Southern  leader 
who  had  done  all  these  things  to  have  been  captured  by  the  Federals;— must 
we  not  feel  sure  that  he  would  have  been  dealt  with  as  a  murderer  and  a 
traitor  ;  and  that  (whatever  admiration  his  valour  and  energy  might  have 
excited)  the  verdict  of  the  civilized  world  on  his  fate  would  have  been, 
*'  Jure  csesus  existimetur"? 
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tish  nation  to  be  assembled  at  Perth,  for  the  election     chap. 
of  ten  commissioners,  to  arrange,  in  conjunction  with      XIIL 
twenty  English  commissioners,  a  plan  for  the  future  1296-1307. 
government  of  the  country.     The  commission  held  its 
meetings  at  London,  and  agreed  on  a  scheme  which 
the   Scottish   writers   admit   to   have   been   fair   and 
moderate,  under  the  circumstances,  and  to  have  been 
framed  with  careful  regard  to  preserving,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  Scottish  national  usages  and  laws.     But 
its  operation  was  short-lived ;  and  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  very  man   to  whom  King   Edward  had   trusted 
most  for  its  establishment.     This  was  Kobert  Bruce,  Robert 
grandson  of  the  Kobert  Bruce  who  had  been  one  of  the 
competitors  for  the  Scottish  crown  in  1290.     As  has 
been  stated,  the  Bruce  family  held  large  possessions 
and  high  rank  in  England  as  well  as  in  Scotland  ;  their 
estates  in  the  northern  kingdom  having  been  chiefly 
acquired  by  marriages  with  Scottish  heiresses.     The 
founder  of  the  family  was  Kobert  de  Brus,  or  de  Bruis 
(as  the  name  was  at  first  spelt),  who  came  over  to 
England  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  was   re- 
warded with  large  grants  of  land,  chiefly  in  Yorkshire. 
The  fifth  in  succession  from  this  Norman  adventurer 
was   Kobert    de    Brus,    or   Kobert    Bruce,   the   com- 
petitor with  Baliol,  whom  we  have  seen  among   the 
English  barons  who  fought  on  the  side  of  Henry  III. 
at  Lewes,  and  who  was  afterwards  a  judge  in  one  of 
the  English  courts  at  Westminster.     His  son  acquired 
by  marriage  the  Scottish  estates  of  Carrick,  and  is 
generally  spoken  of  as  the  Earl  of  Carrick  ;  but  he  was 
throughout   his  life   a  personal  friend  of  Edward  of 
England,  and   he   was  true  to  the   English   interest 
throughout  all  the   disputes  and   the  warfare  which 
followed  the  uprising  of  Wallace.     The  grandson,  the 
great  Kobert  Bruce  of  history,  was  born  in  1274  ;  and, 
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chap,     as  he  grew  towards  manhood,  shared  the  friendship 
and  confidence  of  King  Edward.     He  was  appointed 
(jointly  with  his  father)  by  the  English  King,  in  129G 
trusted  K    to  receive  the  formal  submission  of  the  inhabitants  of 
x™rloi     Annandale.     When  Wallace  began   the  war  of  inde- 
Edward.      pendence,  the  younger  Bruce,  who  was  in  Scotland  at 
during  th?  the  "time,  sometimes  pretended  to  side  with  the  insur- 
bawaZ    gents>  and  sometimes  made  a  show  of  acting  in  the 
cause  of  the  English  King.    In  reality  he  was  watching 
the  progress  of  events  ;  but,  though  he  so  far  committed 
himself  by  manifestations  on  the  part  of  the  Scots  as 
to  make  him  feel  it  prudent  to  obtain   afterwards  a 
formal  reconciliation  with  the  English  Government,  he 
generally,  if  he  acted  at  all,  acted  as  an  English  par- 
tisan, and  he  either  retained  or  fully  regained  King- 
Edward's  trust  and  esteem.    When  his  father,  the  Earl 
of  Carrick,  died  in  1304,  he  succeeded  to  the  family 
estates  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  and,  as  a  mark  of 
Edward's  personal  favour,  he  was  excused  from  the 
payment  of  the  customary  relief,  or  feudal  fine,  to  the 
lord.     He  was  specially  thanked  in  a  royal  letter  for 
his  zeal  in  putting  down  the  remnants  of  rebellion  in 
Scotland  in  that  year  ;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
was  summoned  to  England  by  the  King  as  his  chief 
adviser  in  settling  the  future  government  of  the  northern 
Failing        kingdom.    Thus,  being  both  by  virtue  of  his  office  and 
King  C       by  reason  of  the  King's  old  friendship  for  his  family 
kn^n'to     anc^   himself,    m    constant   personal   intercourse  with 
Bruce.         Edward,  Bruce  had  ample  opportunity  for  observing 
that  the  English  King's  health  was  failing  fast,  and 
that  there  was  no  fear  of  the  victor  of  Falkirk  con- 
ducting another  campaigu,  if  Scotland  were  to  revolt 
Bruce's       once  more.     Bruce  saw  also  the  utter  worthlessness  of 
>r°KingS     Prince  Edward  of  Carnarvon,  the  coming  sovereign  of 


on 
Edward 


death    S     England  ;  and  he  discerned  clearly  that,  as  soon  as  the 
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old  King  died,  an  able  and  daring  leader  (such  as  he     chap. 
knew  himself  to  be),  with  vast  wealth,  with  the  advan-       _! 
tages  of  high  rank,  and  lineal  descent  from  the  ancient  1296-13°7- 
Scottish  sovereigns,  would  have  an  excellent  chance  for 
winning  dominion,  and  for  founding  a  dynasty,  even 
as  the  Norman  adventurers  of  the  olden  time  had  done 
in  Normandy,  in  Italy,  and  in  England  itself.     Corny n 
was  his  most  formidable  rival,  and  Comyn  was  soon 
removed  by  the  dagger.     Bruce  and  the  other  com-  Bmce's 
missioners  for  the  ordering  of   the  administration  of  Scotland 
Scotland,  had  been  dismissed  by  Edward  with  thanks  **  J^1"1 
at  the  close  of  1305,  and  Bruce  appears  to  have  gone 
to  Scotland  with  them.     How  far  he  had  before  the 
end  of  that  year  commenced  taking  measures  for  the 
realisation    of    his   ambitious   schemes   is    uncertain. 
Judging  from    Bruce's   habitual  sagacity,  we    should 
believe  that  it  was  his  intention  to   wait  for  King- 
Edward's   death   before    he    took   up   arms,   but   the 
slaughter  of  Comyn  precipitated  the  insurrection. 

It  is  certain  that  early  in  130G  Bruce  and  Comyn  Quarrel 
met  in  a  church  at  Dumfries  ;  that  they  there  con-  Brace  and 
versed  privately  ;  that  Bruce  there  stabbed  Comyn ;  SS^tabs 
and  that  two  of  Bruce's  followers  completed  the  work  Com>rn- 
of  death.    Various  reports  were  put  forth  in  chronicles 
and  in  traditions  as  to  what  had  been  the  dialogue,  and 
what  (if  any)  the  immediate  cause  of  quarrel  between 
Comyn  and  Bruce ;  but  none  of  them  appears  to  be 
trustworthy.     Long  afterwards,  when  descendants  of 
Bruce  were  reigning  in  Scotland,  the  Scottish  writers, 
Fordun  and   others,  compiled  stories  which,  if  true, 
might  palliate  Robert  Bruce's  guilt,  about  intended 
treachery  by  Comyn  and  King  Edward  towards  Bruce, 
about   timely   warnings   given   to   Bruce,   and   other 
matters,  which  are  supported  by  no  credible  evidence 
whatever.     On  the  other  hand,  there  does  not  seem 
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chap,  reason  for  regarding  the  death  of  Comyn  as  contrived 
XIIL  murder  and  deliberate  assassination  on  the  part  of 
1306.  Bruce.  It  was  a  blunder  on  his  part  as  well  as  a 
crime.  It  instantly  arrayed  against  him,  as  active  and 
implacable  foes,  all  the  kinsmen,  friends,  and  vassals 
of  one  of  the  most  powerful  nobles  of  the  land.  It 
stained  him  with  the  guilt  of  sacrilege ;  and  made 
many,  even  of  his  countrymen,  regard  him  with  abhor- 
rence, and  his  cause  as  a  cause  accursed  by  Heaven. 

It  seems  most  natural  to  conclude  that  the  fatal 
blow  was  given  in  hasty  anger ;  and.  it  was  probably 
repented  of  by  Bruce  as  soon  as  given*  But  the  deed 
was  irrevocable.  There  was  now  no  shelter  for  him 
except  on  a  throne  of  his  own  ;  and  for  that  throne 
Bruce  instantly  commenced  his  daring,  enduring,  oft- 
baffled,  but  ultimately  victorious  struggle.  His  four 
brothers,  all  valiant  young  men,  were  with  him. 
Several   other  knights,  five   earls,  and   two   bishops, 

Bruce  is      soon  joined  his  banner.     He  was  crowned  King  of 

kingn0f       Scotland  at  Scone  on  the  25th  of  March,  1306. 

Scotland.         King  Edward  was  at  Winchester  when  the  news  of 
Comyns  murder,   of  a  new   Scottish  revolt,  and  of 

King  Ed-     Bruce's  coronation,  reached  him.     His  indignation  was 

Weird B 

wrath  and  extreme.  The  chief  actor  in  this  overthrow  of  his 
toerPeacon-°n  long-beloved  policy  was  his  own  familiar  friend,  and 
?aUnd  Scot"  most  trusted  subject ;  and  nearly  all  the  Scottish  chiefs, 
who  were  now  armed  on  the  side  of  Bruce,  had  owed 
their  lives  to  Edward's  clemency,  and  had  given  him 
the  most  solemn  pledges  of  obedience  and  fidelity. 
He  vowed  publicly  that  he  would  himself  enter  Scot- 
land and  take  vengeance  upon  the  traitors  against 
himself  and  the  murderers  of  John  Comyn.     A  large 

*  The  common  narrative  represents  him  as  after  he  had  given  one  stab 
to  Comyn,  rushing  out  of  the  church,  and  telling  his  friends  in  alarm,  "  I 
doubt  I  have  slain  the  '  Red  Comyn.' "  Bruce's  friends  rushed  in  and  "  made 
sicker  "  of  the  death. 
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army  was  collected  and  moved  northwards,  the  King's     chap. 
increasing  infirmities  allowing  him  only  to  be  borne      XIIL 
slowly  in  a  litter  in  the  rear.    Before  the  King's  forces      1306- 
crossed  the  border,  his  lieutenant  in  Scotland,  the  Earl  s?cknessng 
of  Pembroke,  on  the  22nd  of  July,  entirely  routed  ofthekins- 
Brace's  army,  and,  to  all  appearance,  crushed  the  in-  featedby 
surrection.     But  Bruce  escaped  from  the  field ;  and  Pembroke. 
renewed  the  war  in  September.     He  was  again  de-  He  renews 
feated ;  ao;ain  escaped  :  and  in  the  f olio  win  g  March  T  e  w?r' 

1      °  r        '  O  Is  again 

was  again  in  the  field.     Many  of  his  adherents  fell  defeated; 
into  the  hands  of  the   English,  and  were  by  King  the  war ws 
Edward's  orders  executed  without  mercy.     The  Eng-  again; 
lish  King  in  the  winter  of  1306  retired  to  Carlisle;  King  Ed- 
but,  on  hearing  of  the  renewal  of  the  war  by  Brace  in  lapuired^0 
the  folio  wing  year,  he  again  determined  to  head  the  adherents 

©    J  m       '  o  of  Bruce. 

English  forces  in  person.  He  was  wasted  by  dysen-  King  Ed- 
tery  ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  July  he  began  his  last  ^nacredmore 
march  against  Scotland.     But,  though  the  spirit  was  endeavours 

.,,,,.,-  «     ,       X  tm  to  head  the 

unwearied,  the  bodily  frame  of  the  Great  rlantagenet  English 
could  endure  no  more.     Edward  advanced  only  a  few  army' 
miles  from  Carlisle,  and  died  at  the  little  village  of  Ho  dies  in 
Burg-in-the-Sands  on   the    7th   of  July,  1307.     His  against 
dying  words  were  an  earnest  exhortation  to  his  son  onthTnh 
and  successor  not  to  give  himself  up  to  the  degrading  fsJ0fy> 
influence  of  favourites,  and  to  march  the  English  army  His  last 
forward  without  delay  or  pause,  so  as  to  make  at  once  bis  suc- 
and  for  ever  an  end  of  rebellion  in  Scotland.     How  cessor' 
the  dying  words  of  the  great  King  were  wasted  on 
the  ear  of  a  dissolute  trifler;  how  the  great  English 
army  was  withdrawn,  and  time  was  given  to  King 
Robert  the  First  of  Scotland  to  consolidate  his  power, 
will  be  told  when  we  come  to  the  wretched  reign  of 
King  Edward  II.  of  England. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  internal  history  of  Eng- 
land during  the  latter  years  of  Edward  L,  a  period 

VOL.   I.  P   P 
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chap,  during  which  the  King  gave  way  to  a  spirit  of  rapacity 

IIL  and  violence,   which   he   had   at   least   been  able  to 

1297.  control  and  conceal  during  the  better  portion  of  his 

Hstory  of  life.    Talliages,  aids,  duties,  and  requisitions  were  multi- 

duringd  plied  by  him  recklessly,  and  extorted  remorselessly,  after 

close  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  France  in  1293.     For 

Edward  I.  s    .  .  n        1 

reign.         instance,  he  is  recorded  on  one  occasion  to  have  fixed 
His  rapa-     arbitrarily  the  amount  of  wool  that  should  be  exported 

city  and  J         %  x 

violence.  by  the  English  owners  and  merchants,  and  to  have 
commanded  that  a  third  of  the  value  of  the  exported 
Edward's  quantity  should  be  paid  by  them  to  the  Crown.  The 
exactions,  rest  of  the  wool  that  was  ready  for  exportation  was 
seized  by  his  orders  and  confiscated  for  the  king's 
benefit.  He  sent  requisitions  to  the  sheriffs  of  all 
the  English  counties  for  large  supplies  of  wheat  and 
oats,  and  authorized  them  to  collect  the  necessary 
amounts  by  seizing  such  articles  wherever  they 
were  to  be  found ;  and,  in  1297,  a  subsidy  of  a 
specified  amount  having  been  granted  to  him  by 
the  Parliament  in  the  preceding  year,  he  of  his  own 
authority  ordered  that  his  subjects  should  pay  him 
«a  much  larger  portion  than  the  Parliament  had 
sanctioned. 

Had  these  things  been  tamely  submitted  to,  they 
would  probably  have  been  followed  up  by  further  and 
by  more  violent  exactions  of  the  same  kind,  as  the 
king's  wars  proceeded,  and  as  the  king's  necessities 
increased.     All  that  had  been  done  at  Eunnymede  and 
at  Lewes  would  have  become  fruitless ;  and  England 
would  have  sunk  back  from  her  progress  towards  con- 
stitutional freedom,  and  degenerated  into  the  realm  of 
The  liberty  a  despot.     But  her  barons  again  rescued  her,  as  their 
again8 S      ancestors  had  rescued  her  in  the  two  preceding  reigns; 
herTarons.  an(*  they  nac^  als0  the  wisdom  to  see  clearly  that  further 
limitations  of  royal  power  must  be  obtained,  in  order 
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to  assure  the  old  safeguards  of  freedom,  which  now     chap. 
were  menaced.  XIIL 

Humphrey  Bohun,  Earl   of  Hereford,  Lord   High      1297- 
Constable  of  England,  and  Koger  Bigod,  Earl  of  Nor-  Eari^o™ 
folk,  Marshal  of  England,  are  to  be  honoured  as  having  ^"^or- 
assumed  and  fulfilled  the  perilous  duty  of  heading  the  folk- 
nation  s  opposition  to  the  imperious  will  of  its  great 
thou  oh  erring  kino;/"* 

The  immediate  topic,  which  brought  on  a  collision  Their  op- 

*      7  ©  position  to 

between  them  and  Edward,  was  his  command  to  them  the  King. 
to  sail  with  their  feudal  retainers  to  Guienne,  and 
take  part  in  the  war  there  against  the  King's  enemies, 
while  Edward  himself  led  another  English  force  into 
Flanders.  They  refused  to  join  the  expedition  to 
Guienne,  alleging  that  by  the  offices  which  they  held 
they  were  bound  to  serve  only  where  the  King  com- 
manded in  person.  Edward  inveighed  against  them 
in  furious  words,  and  with  violent  menaces  for  their 
refusal,  but  he  was  met  by  language  as  resolute  as  his 
own.  The  two  earls  withdrew  from  the  King's  court, 
and  were  followed  by  so  large  a  number  of  the  English 
nobles  and  knights,  that  it  was  evident  that  they  could 
not  be  punished  or  coerced  into  obedience  without  a 
civil  war.  Edward  mastered  his  anger.  His  officers  Edward 
discontinued  the  forced  requisitions  which  had  caused  s1™ 
so  much  national  discontent.     The  King  himself  re-  The  King's 

jiddrcss  X/O 

paired  to  the  capital,  and  there  addressed  the  assem-  the  citizens 
bled  citizens.     The  very  fact  of  his  so  appearing  before 

*  "  I  do  not  know  that  England  has  ever  produced  any  patriots  to  whose, 
memory  she  owes  more  gratitude  than  Humphrey  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford 
and  Essex,  and  Roger  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk.  In  the  Great  Charter,  the 
base  spirit  and  deserted  condition  of  John  take  off  something  from  the 
glory  of  the  triumph,  though  they  enhance  the  moderation  of  those  who 
pressed  no  further  upon  an  abject  tyrant.  But  to  withstand  the  measures 
of  Edward,  a  prince  unequalled  by  any,  who  had  reigned  in  England  since 
the  Conqueror,  for  prudence,  valour,  and  success,  required  a  far  more  in- 
trepid patriotism." — Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  vol.  iii.  p.  2. 

f  f  2 
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chap,     such  a  public  meeting  was  no  slight  acknowledgment 

;      of  the  growing  importance  of  popular  opinion,  and  of 

1297-  the  influence  which  the  merchants  and  traders  of 
London  could  exercise  in  political  movements.  Edward 
skilfully  refrained  from  any  haughty  assertion  of  his 
prerogative,  and  professed  that  no  one  regretted  more 
than  himself  the  burdensome  taxes,  which  the  dire 
necessity  of  the  times  required  him  to  levy  for  the 
preservation  not  only  of  the  royal  crown,  but  of  his 
people's  lives,  from  French  enemies,  and  from  Welsh 
and  Scottish  rebels.  Then  he  pointed  to  the  youthful 
Prince  Edward,  who  stood  by  his  side,  and  said, 
"  Behold  I  am  going  to  risk  my  life  in  battle  for  the 
sake  of  my  people.  If  I  return,  I  will  make  amends 
for  all  former  harsh  measures.  If  I  fall,  let  my  son  be 
your  king.  Be  loyal  to  him,  and  his  gratitude  will 
ensure  you  a  due  recompense."  Edward's  appeal  to  the 
feelings  of  his  audience,  and  his  show  of  confidence 
in  them,  produced  an  instantaneous  effect,  and  loud 
shouts  of  applause  were  the  reply. 

Trusting  in  these  appearances  of  revived  popularity, 
Edward  proceeded  on  his  expedition  to  Flanders.  But 
before  he  embarked  he  received  a  document  that  gave 
far  more  important  evidence  as  to  the  real  state  of  the 
feelings  of  the  nation,  than  could  have  been  furnished 
by  the  scene  of  temporary  excitement  in  his  favour 
The  first  at  London.  This  document  purported  to  be  a  grand 
remon-  remonstrance  of  the  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Abbots,  and 
Priors,  the  Earls,  Barons,  and  all  the  Commonalty  of 
the  realm.  They  complained  in  it,  among  other  things, 
that  the  King  had  repeatedly  violated  the  liberties 
assured  to  the  people  by  the  Great  Charter  and  the 
Charter  of  the  Forest,  and  they  told  him  that  his  evil 
tax  upon  wool  was  intolerable,  and  that  the  expedition 
on  which  he  was  about  to  embark  was  not  for  the 


strance. 
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country's  good,  as  it  would  leave  the  land  exposed  to     chap. 
the  ravages  of  the  Welsh  and  Scotch.     The  leaders  of      *^; 
the  national  opposition  to  Edward  did  not  limit  them-      1297- 
selves  to  words  and  manifestoes.     Two  days  after  the  Edward 
King  had  sailed  for  Flanders,  the  Earls  of  Hereford  Flanders. 
and  Norfolk,  accompanied  by  many  other  nobles,  ap- 
peared before  the  King's  treasurers  and  the  officers  of 
his  exchequer  in  London,  and   in  the  name  of  the 
whole  baronage  of  England,  forbade  the  further  collec-  Theearis 
tion  of  illegal  taxes.     The  Council  of  Eegency,  whom  collection 
Edward  had  left  in  England  to  guide  the  young  prince  uxJl^ 
in  administering  the  government,  had  not  the  power 
(and  many  members  of  it  had  not  the  wish)  to  carry 
into  execution  the  orders  which  King  Edward  at  first 
sent  them  from  Flanders,  and  by  which  he  required 
the  taxes  to  be  peremptorily  levied.     The  mercantile 
and  trading  communities  were  as  zealous  on  the  side 
of  the  opposition  earls,  as  was  the  great  body  of  the 
landowners  both  small  and  great.     A  Parliament  was  Parliament 
convened  by  the  young  prince,  as  regent,  to  meet  at  bylhT 
London  in  October.     The  tidings  of  the  overthrow  of  wakTaf 
the  English  power  in  Scotland  by  Wallace  at  the  battle  regent- 
of  Stirling,  (fought  in  the  September  of  this  year)  must 
have  furnished  another  urgent  reason  for  calling  the 
Great  Council  of  the  Realm  together.     The  Earls  of 
Norfolk  and  Hereford  attended,  after  having  required 
and  obtained  securities  for  their  personal  safety. 

At   this   Parliament   the    important   constitutional  The  statute 
statute  called  "The  Confirmation   of  the  Charters"  matioCar- 
was  enacted.     It  began  with  affirming  the  provisions  terum-" 
of  the  Charter  of  Liberties  and  the  Forest  Charter  ;  it 
ordered  them  to  be  published  and  read  to  the  people 
by  all  the  King's  sheriffs,  and  copies  of  them  to  be  kept 
in  every  cathedral  church,  and  read  to  the  congregation 
twice  a  year.     Sentence  of  excommunication  was  to  be 
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pronounced  against  all  who  should  break  them ;  and 
the  judgment  of  any  temporal  court,  which  was  con- 
trary to  them,  was  to  be  held  null  and  void.  The 
statute  had  thus  far  provided  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  people's  ancient  rights.  It  then  proceeded  to 
establish  a  new  popular  right  of  the  most  important 
nature,  and  to  place  all  the  subjects'  property  under  the 
protection  of  Parliament.  We  have  seen  before  *  that 
the  original  framers  of  the  Great  Charter  had  designed 
to  give  to  the  merchants  and  the  traders  of  the  town 
communities  an  equal  safeguard  with  that  given  to  the 
landowners  of  the  realm  against  royal  rapacity  ;  but 
that,  by  some  unexplained  artifice  or  mistake,  the  words, 
which  the  preliminary  articles  of  the  Great  Charter 
contained  in  favour  of  cities  and  towns,  were  omitted 
when  Magna  Carta  itself  was  drawn  up  and  sealed  t. 
Hereford  and  Norfolk  now  rectified  that  omission,  and 
also  the  no  less  remarkable  omission,  in  the  Great 
Charter  as  issued  by  Henry  III.,  of  the  provision  in 
John's  charter  for  summoning  the  Great  Council  for 
the  grant  of  aids  to  the  Crown,  The  fifth  and  sixth 
chapters  of  the  "  Confirmatio  Cartarum "  recite  the 
late  taking  of  "  aids,  tasks,  and  prises,"  and  ordain 
that  in  future  the  king  shall  on  no  account  take  such 
manner  of  aids,  tasks,  or  prises,  except  "  by  the  common 
consent  of  all  the  realm,  and  for  the  common  'profit 
thereof!'  Some  accompanying  words,  which  reserve  to 
the  Crown  its  ancient  aids  and  prises,  are  explained  %  to 
mean  the  old  aids  due  on  knighting  the  king's  eldest 
son,  and  the  like,  which  are  spoken  of  in  the  clauses  oi 
the  Great  Charter,  and  the  king's  right  to  take  the  goods 
of  felons  and  outlaws,  deodands,  waifs  and  strays. 


*  See  p.  348,  supra, 
f  See  p.  348,  sripra. 
%  See  Coke,  2  Inst.  p.  529. 
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This  great  Statute  (well  termed  by  Hallam  "  another     chap. 
pillar  to  our  Constitution,  not  less  important  than  the 
Cheat  Charter  itself"1")  was  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a      1297- 
Charter,  and  was   sent  over  to  Flanders,  that   King 
Edward  himself  might  become  a  party  to  it.     This 
accordingly  was  done  by  Edward  placing  his  seal  to  it 
at  Ghent,  on  the  5th  day  of  November,  in  the  25th 
year  of  his  reign  ;  as  is  recorded  at  the  end  of  the 
statute  itself.     On  the  King's  return  to  England,  the 
barons  required  that  he  should  renew  his  confirma-  The  King  is 
tion,  the  probable  reason  for  this  demand  being  their  renWhis° 
suspicion   that   the  grant  at  Ghent   might   be   held  confirma- 

.      r,.,  t  ,&  ,      ,  ,       TrP  ,  .,  turn  of  this 

invalid,  as  having  been  made  by  the  King  while  out  charter, 
of  the  King's  dominions.     Edward  promised  to  give 
the  solicited  ratification ;  but  he  put  it  off  from  time 
to  time,  under  pretext   of   the  urgent  prior  duty  of 
quelling   the   Scottish    insurrection.       He    was    also 
repeatedly  requested  by  his  barons  to  cause  measures 
to  be  taken,  which  should  check  the  illegal  encroach- 
ments of  the  officers  of  the  King's  Forests,' and  should 
restore  to  their  lawful  owners  the  lands,  which  had 
been  wrongfully  afforested  during  his  reign.     These  He  ratifies 
matters  were  so  pressed  on  him  in  a  Parliament  held  ^ving  a 
at   London   in   March,   1299,    that,  after  some  vain  clause- 
attempts  to  evade  the  subject,  Edward  issued  a  new 
ratification  of  the  Charter,  but  added  to  it  a  saving 
clause,  by  which  he  stipulated  that  all  this  should  be 
without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  the  Crown.     This 
reservation,  if  it  had  been  acquiesced  in,  would  have 
rendered  illusory  not  only  the  confirming  Charter,  but 
also  the  ancient  Charters  themselves.      The  temper  of 

*  Keeve  also  (History  of  the  English  Law,  vol.  ii.  p.  102)  well  refers  to 
the  Confirmatio  Cartarum  as  "  the  first  mention  in  the  Statute  Book  of  a 
renunciation  of  right  to  levy  money  on  the  subject  without  consent  of  Par- 
liament. There  had  been  a  like  declaration  in  the  charter  of  John  ;  but 
we  have  seen  that  it  was  omitted  in  that  of  Henry  III." 
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chap,     the  people  on  the   subject   was   soon   unmistakeably 

XIIL      displayed.      The  citizens  of  London  were  assembled 

1297.      "by  the  King's  orders,  and  the  King's  proclamation  was 

read  to  them  by  the  sheriff.     The  earlier  part  of  it, 

which  professed  to  recognise  and  assure  the  national 

iQdigna-      liberties,  was  received  with  applause,  and  blessings  on 

people.     '   the  royal  granter  ;  but  when  the  concluding  clause 

was  read,  by  which  the  King  made  all  these  things 

subject  to  his  own  prerogative,  the  people  cursed  him 

bitterly  and  loudly.     At  the  same  time  the  two  earls, 

with  many  of  the  other  nobles,  left  London  in  a  body, 

with   the   obvious   purpose    of    preparing    means    of 

resistance.     Edward  took  warning,  and  receded  from 

the  perilous  path  of  arbitrary  rule,  while  there  was 

Edward       yet  time.     The  Parliament  was  recalled,  and  the  King 

uncondi-      granted    the    sought-for    confirmation,    without    the 

fic°ationrati*  addition    of    the    insidious    and    fatal    words.       As 

dissatisfaction  was  still  felt  at  the  delays   made   in 

the  surveys   for   determining   what    was    forest -land, 

and   what    had   been    taken    in    by    encroachment, 

Edward  directed  writs  to  be   issued  to   the  sheriffs 

of  England,  which  he   commanded   them  to  publish 

in  every  place  of  public  resort,  whether  city,  borough, 

The  King's  0r  market  town.     In  these  writs  the  King  addressed 

to  the         his  people,  and  told  them  that  he  considered  himself 

people.        ^o  ^e  hardly  dealt  with  by  them,  by  reason  of  their 

pressure  and  importunities.     He  assured   them   that 

his  delays  in   completing  the   measures  which  they 

desired,  were  caused  only  by  the  many  and  difficult 

troubles  of  the  state.     He  promised  them  that  all  this 

should  have  a  speedy  end,  and  requested  his  people 

not  to  believe  the  reports  to  his  disadvantage,  which 

were   spread   abroad    by   mischievous    persons,   who 

sought  to  awaken  strife  between  the   sovereign  and 

the  nation.      Whatever  we  may  think  of  Edward's 
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XIII. 
1301. 


sincerity,  or  of  Iris  real  love  of  arbitrary  power,  it  is  chap. 
impossible  not  to  observe  how  far  he  was  in  advance 
of  the  general  spirit  of  his  age  in  discerning  the 
importance  of  public  opinion,  and  how  skilfully  he 
strove  to  prevent  the  permanent  alienation  of  the 
great  masses  of  his  subjects  from  his  side. 

While  thus  sagacious  in  perceiving  where  and  how 
to  yield,  and  in  avoiding  the  obstinacy  by  which  weak 
Princes  think  to  show  their  strength  in  disputes 
between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled,  Edward  kept  equally 
clear  from  the  fault  of  being  unable  to  stop  in  a 
course  of  concession,  and  to  make  a  firm  stand  at  a 
fitting  time.      When  in   the  Parliament  at  Lincoln,  The  Kin- 

°  ,  .       withstands 

in  1301,  the  nobles,  who  had  opposed  his   domestic  other 

,.  ,  ,  -,  •..  i  •    i  i     demands  ol 

policy,  made  new  demands  on  him,  which  were  not  the  nobles, 
warranted  by  any  adequate  cause,  and  which,  if  com- 
plied with,  would  have  transferred  an  undue  amount 
of  power  from  the  Crown  to  the  aristocracy,  Edward 
resisted  promptly,  firmly,  and  with  success.  They 
required  the  King  to  give  to  Parliament  the  right  to 
appoint  the  Chancellor,  the  Chief  Justiciary,  and  the 
Treasurer.  Edward  replied  with  spirit,  "  Why  do  you 
not  demand  the  crown  itself  ?  As  well  take  it  from 
me  as  make  it  a  shadow.  The  King,  while  I  am 
King,  shall  appoint  his  own  officers.  If  any  of  my 
officers  commit  wrong,  accuse  him,  and  I  will  give 
redress."  The  barons  were  sensible  that  they  had 
gone  too  far ;  and  this  project  for  "  dismembering  the 
crown"  (the  phrase  which  an  old.  chronicler,  Langtoft, 
places  in  the  King's  mouth)  fell  entirely  to  the  ground. 

Other  renewals  and   confirmations   of  the  Charter  other  cm- 
were  granted  by  Edward  in  Parliaments  held  during  ofThV01 
the   last   years   of  his  reign/"      But  the  King  bore  Statute"- 

*  One  of  these  confirmatory  statutes,  termed  the  "  Articuli  super  Cartas," 
passed  in  Edward's  twenty-eighth  year,  created  a  remarkable  elective  magis- 
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these  limitations  on  his  power  unwillingly ;  and  seems 
to  have  cherished  the  desire,  if  not  the  design,  to  free 
his  prerogative  from  such  fetters.  In  1304,  he  took 
the  bold  step  of  imposing  a  talliage  on  all  the  crown 
cities  and  boroughs  of  his  own  sole  authority ;  and, 
towards  the  close  of  that  year,  he  petitioned  the 
Pope  to  release  him  from  the  obligation  to  observe 
the  concessions  made  by  him  in  confirming  the 
Charters.  There  is  a  melancholy  contrast  between 
the  Prince  Edward  of  1260,  who  refused  to  imitate 
his  father's  example,  and  who  recognised  solemn 
promises  as  things  from  which  no  Eoman  Pontiff 
could  release  the  conscience  and  the  honour,  and  the 
same  Edward,  near  the  close  of  his  life,  seeking  such 
dispensation  from  pledges  to  which  his  kingly  word 
had  been  given  so  solemnly  and  so  repeatedly.  But, 
though  the  Pope  sent  the  wished-for  Bui],*  it  does 


Alleged 

statute 

"DeTalla- 

gio  non 

Conce- 

dendo." 


tracy  for  punishing"  offenders  against  the  Charters.  It  ordains  that  "  there 
shall  be  chosen,  in  every  shire  court,  by  the  commonalty  of  the  same  sli  ire, 
three  substantial  men,  knights,  or  other  lawful,  wise,  and  well  disposed 
persons,  which  should  be  justices  sworn  and  assigned  by  the  king's  letters 
patent  under  the  great  seal,  to  hear  and  determine,  without  any  other  writ 
but  only  their  commission,  such  plaints  as  shall  be  made  upon  all  those 
that  commit  or  offend  against  any  point  contained  in  the  aforesaid  charters, 
in  the  shires  where  they  be  assigned,  as  well  within  franchises  as  without, 
and  as  well  for  the  king's  officers  out  of  their  places  as  for  others  ;  and  to 
hear  the  plaints  from  day  to  day  without  any  delay,  and  to  determine  them, 
without  allowing  the  delays  which  be  allowed  by  the  common  law.  And 
the  same  knights  shall  have  power  to  punish  all  such  as  shall  be  attainted 
of  any  trespass  done  contrary  to  any  point  of  the  aforesaid  charters  where 
no  remedy  was  before  by  the  common  law,  as  before  is  said,  by  imprison- 
ment, or  by  ransom,  or  by  amerciament,  according  to  the  trespass." 

*  This  document  seems  to  me  to  clench  the  proof  against  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  supposed  statute  "  De  Tallagio  non  Concedendo."  This  is 
placed  in  our  common  editions  of  the  statutes  as  if  passed  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  Edward's  reign.  It  professes  to  prohibit  generally  the 
levying  of  any  talliage  or  aid  without  consent  of  the  prelates,  nobles,  bur- 
gesses, and  other  freemen  of  the  commonalty  of  the  realm.  It  was  printed 
among  the  old  statutes  in  1532,  and  was  long  regarded  and  cited  as  a 
genuine  statute,  and  is  referred  to  as  such  in  the  celebrated  Petition  of 
Paght  in  Charles  I.'s  reign,  which  will  presently  require  much  of  our  atten- 
tion.    The  principal  reasons  for  considering  that  the  document,  which 
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not  appear  that  Edward  made  any  public  use  of  chap. 
it.  Some  lingering  or  some  reviving  spark  of  the  t~ 
better  spirit  of  his  youth  may  have  shamed  him  from 
such  treachery.  The  Charters  were  left  by  him  to  his 
successors  unimpaired  and  undisputed  ;  and  they  have 
continued  to  form  the  corner-stone  of  the  English 
Constitution. 

In  the  opinion  of  those  whose  judgment  on  such  ThcCon- 
topics  is  of  the  highest  authority,  it  is  from  the  reign  fuiiy 
of  Edward  I.  that  the  English  Constitution  is  to  be  ^close  of 
dated,  if  we  understand  as  the  main  principle  of  that  ??*"? 

.  *•  s  reign. 

Constitution  that  it  is  a  government  by  king,  lords, 
and  commons.*  We  have  evidence  from  writs  still 
preserved,  that  twelve  Parliaments  were  held  by  Edward 
I.,  which  comprised  representatives  of  the  principal 
cities  and  towns,  representatives  of  the  freeholders  in 
each  county,  as  well  as  the  nobles  and  prelates  who 
attended  in  person.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  Frequent 
that  the  writs  of  summons  issued  in  this  reign  have  in  of  ParfiA- 
all  cases  been  preserved,  or  to  regard  those  twelve  Par- 
liaments as  the  only  complete  Parliaments  held  during 
this  reign.     There  is  indeed  strong  evidence  to  the 

appears  in  the  statute  book  under  the  title  of  "  De  Tallagio  non  Conce- 
dendo  "  is  not  a  genuine  statute,  but  a  mere  kind  of  abstract  or  epitomised 
translation  of  the  "  Confirmatio  Cartarum,"  will  be  found  in  Sir  W.  Black- 
stone's  Essay  on  the  Charters.  See  also  Thomson's  Historical  Essay  on 
Magna  Carta,  p.  441,  and  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  vol.  iii.  p.  4. 

It  seems  to  me  impossible  that  this  statute  "  De  Tallagio  non  Concedendo  " 
could  have  been  passed  before  the  end  of  1304,  when  Edward  applied  to  the 
Pope  for  dispensation.  Had  it  been  then  in  existence,  it  certainly  would 
have  been  referred  to  in  the  Pope's  dispensing  Bull,  in  some  manner  similar 
to  that  in  which  he  refers  to  Edward's  grant  while  in  Flanders  of  the 
"  Confirmatio  Cartarum,"  and  to  Edward's  renewal  of  that  grant  after  his 
return  to  England. 

It  seems  equally  impossible  that  it  could  have  been  passed  after  1304,  or 
indeed  at  any  time  after  the  end  of  1298,  for  the  reason  given  by  Thomson, 
that  it  professes  to  grant  the  pardon  of  Humphrey  Bohun,  who  died  on  the 
last  day  of  1298.     See  Thomson,  p.  442. 

*  See  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  2.  Guizot's  History  of  Representa- 
tive Government,  part  2,  sect.  xiii. 


ments. 
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chap,      contrary  in  the  words  of  a  statute  passed  early  in  the 

XTTT  . 

.      following  reign  (15  Edw.  II.  1322),  which  reprobates 

certain  then  recent  proceedings,  and  declares  that  "  the 
matters  to  be  established  for  the  estate  of  the  King  and 
of  his  heirs,  and  for  the  estate  of  the  realm  and  of  the 
people,  should  be  treated,  accorded,  and  established  in 
Parliament,  by  the  King,  and  by  the  assent  of  the  pre- 
lates, earls,  and  barons,  and  the  commonalty  of  the 
realm,  according  as  had  heen  before  accustomed." 
Represen-         This  certainly  proves  that  the  doctrine  of  a  parlia- 
the°Com-     mentary  government,  in  which  the  commonalty  took 
ScoWd    Par^'  was  ^en  regarded  as  a  long-established  and  time- 
honoured  principle  ;    and  if  we  couple  the  words  of 
this  statute  with  those  of  the  Confirmatio  Cartarum 
(already  cited),  which  require  the  common  consent  of 
all  the  realm  for  taxation  to  be  lawful,  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  "  the  necessity  of  parliamentary  consent, 
both  for  levying  money  and  enacting  laws,"  *  and  also 
the  necessity  of  the  commons  supplying  members  of 
the  Parliament  which  gave  such  consent,  had  become 
recognised  constitutional  rules  before  the  close  of  the 
reign   of  Edward   I.     Exceptional   acts   of  arbitrary 
power  (such  as  Edward's  imposition  of  talliages  in 
1304)  do  not  disprove  the  existence  of  those  rules; 
nor  is  the  establishment  of  parliamentary  government 
during  the  first  Edward's  reign  to  be  denied,  because 
The  great     we  find  that  he  often  summoned  Great  Councils,  com- 
Counciis.      p0sec[  oniy  0f  ^e  prelates   and   nobles.      The   right 

mode  in  which  we  should  view  these  assemblies  is 
pointed  out  by  Guizot.  At  first  no  definite  legal  dis- 
tinction existed  between  the  powers  exercised  by  the 
Kino;  with  the  assent  and  advice  of  his  Baronial 
Councils,  and  those  exercised  by  him  with  the  con- 
currence of  those  larger  assemblies,  in  which  repre- 

*  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  vol.  iii.  233. 
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sentatives  of  county  freeholders  and  of  boroughs  had     chap. 
seats,  and  to  which  alone  we  should  give  the  title  of      ~z~ 
Parliament,  according  to  the  modern  acceptation  of  the 
word.    But  it  became  Edward's  usage  to  convene  those 
larger  bodies,  those  full  Parliaments,  when  subsidies 
were  required  by  him. 

And  this,  the  grant  of  money,  though  the  most  fre-  Grants  of 
quent  and  perhaps  the  chief  purpose  for  which  the  thHoie10 
commons  were  summoned  to  Parliament,  was  not  the  °vSspa1r- 
only  one.     "  Whenever  business  arose  of  so  OTeat  im-  laments 

J  °  were  sum- 

portance   that  the  concurrence  of  a  great  number  of  moned. 
interests  was  judged  necessary,  the  great  Parliament 
was  assembled,  and  by  this  course  its  range  of  delibera- 
tions became  more  extended,  and  it  assumed  a  greater 
consistency."'5"      This  development   of  parliamentary 
power  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  accidental,  or  as  unex- 
pected, or  as  undesired  by  Edward  himself.     Early  in  Edward's 
his  reign  he  avowed  the  noble  maxim  that  "  What  ^"pinion 
concerns  all  should  be  by  all  approved  ;  and  common  ^0^}d  be 
dangers  should  be  met  by  remedies  provided  in  com-  taken  for 

„  n  i  --ill-  i  t      the  good 

mon  ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  when  replying  through  of  ail. 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  a  Papal  demand,  the 
King  avowed  that,  "  It  is  the  custom  of  the  kingdom  of 
England  that,  in  matters  which  regard  the  state  of  the 
realm,  the  advice  of  all  those  interested  in  the  matter 
should  be  taken."  Edward  I.  deserves  to  be  regarded 
as  the  chief  institutor  of  parliamentary  government  in 
this  island.  The  example  of  summoning  representa- 
tives of  all  free  classes  of  the  commonalty  to  the  Great 
Council  of  the  State  had  been  undoubtedly  set  by 
Simon  De  Montfort ;  f  but  Edward  made  the  con- 
vening of  each  Parliament  the  regular  custom  of  the 
kingdom  under  the  orderly  rule  of  its  lawful  sove- 
reign, and  not  a  mere  anomalous  and  exceptional  result 

*  Guizot.  f  See  p.  348,  tupra. 
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chap,     of  civil  warfare,  and  of  the  temporary  supremacy  of  a 

.      victorious  insurrectionary  chief.     We  must  also  bear 

High  merit  in  mind  that  this  admission  of  the  people  to  a  share  in 
ward  i.  in    the  government  was  a  voluntary  concession  on  the  part 
Stetheh     °f  Edward,  at  least  during  the  early  and  the  greater 
people's       part  of  his  long  reign.     He  might  easily,  when  he 
share  in'     came  to  the  throne,  have  discarded  the  Leicester  model 
ternment.    of  parliament  as  a  revolutionary  novelty.    He  was  under 
no  obligation,  moral  or  legal,  to  revive  it.     Its  re-insti- 
tution and  continuance  were  not  demanded,  or  even 
requested  of  him  by  either  the  nobility  or  the  com- 
monalty of  the  land.     Yet  he  not  only  repeated  De 
Montfort's  experiment,  but   he   so   systematized  and 
matured  parliamentary  government  in  England,  that 
in  the   last   years   of  his  life,  when   he  had  grown 
peevishly  impatient  of  checks  on  his  will,  and  moodily 
fond  of  the  exercise  of  unrestrained  power,  he  felt  him- 
self compelled  to  draw  back  from  a  contest  against  the 
national  liberties  which  he  himself  had  nurtured  ;  and 
he  even  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  giving  to  those 
liberties  express  confirmation  and  material  increase. 

There  are  two  very  important  rules  in  our  parlia- 
mentary system,  which  we  cannot  find  anywhere  ex- 
pressly ordained  or  declared  by  statute  or  by  charter, 
but  which  had  become  practically  settled  by  the  time 
Theeiec-     of  Edward  II/s  accession.     The  first  of  these  is  the 
Knight  of    election  of  the  Knights  of  the  Shires,  who  sat  in  par- 
the  shire.    liarriexit  (the  "  county  members,"  according  to  modern 
phrase),  by  all  the  freeholders  of  the  respective  shires, 
and  not  exclusively  by  those  tenants-in-chief,  who  did 
not  receive  separate  writs,  as  greater  barons  of  the 
realm.   The  language  of  the  clause  in  the  Great  Charter 
of  John  for  the  summoning  of  the  General  Council  of 
the  realm  would  seem  to  have  intended  that  only 
king's   tenants-in-chief    should    have    the   means 
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making  their  wishes  known  in  that  assembly  ;  and  it  chap. 
is  further  to  be  observed  that  there  is  nothing  said  in  5j* 
the  Charter  about  representation;  there  is  no  provision 
for  any  of  the  minor  tenants-in-chief  being  elected  to 
act  for  the  rest.  But  we  know  for  certain,  that  the 
practice  of  two  knights  or  more  being  chosen  to  act  in 
important  state  matters  was  early  prevalent,  and  we 
know  that  these  elections  were  made  at  the  county 
courts,  which  were  attended  by  all  the  freeholders  of 
the  shire,  and  not  by  merely  those  who  held  in  capite 
of  the  sovereign.  We  can,  therefore,  readily  under- 
stand how  the  principle  of  acting  by  representatives 
was  extended  to  parliamentary  duties,  so  far  as  re- 
garded the  great  mass  of  the  landowners,  and  how  the 
same  men,  who  at  the  county  courts  elected  knights  of 
the  shire  for  various  other  public  purposes,  took  part 
also  in  these  elections  when  the  object  was  to  send 
representatives  to  the  General  Council  of  the  realm* 
Leasehold  tenure  at  this  time  was  rare,  and  copyhold 
tenure  had  scarcely  begun  to  emerge  out  of  serfdom. 
The  amount  of  personal  property  held  by  those,  who 
were  not  traders  and  dwellers  in  towns,  was  insignifi- 
cant. It  follows,  therefore,  that  nearly  all  the  free  rural 
population,  who  were  not  mere  labourers,  but  men  of 
some  substance,  had  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  knights 
of  the  shire,  and  had  thereby  a  share  in  expressing  in 
Parliament  the  desires  and  opinions  of  the  common- 
alty of  the  realm. 

The  fact  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  being  chosen  by 
the  general  body  of  freeholders,  and  not  exclusively  by 
the  royal  tenants-in-chief  (who  must  at  one  time  have 
been  likely  to  form  a  numerous  aristocracy  of  birth 

*  I  have  discussed  the  subjects  of  the  growth  of  representative  govern- 
ment in  England,  and  of  the  election  of  knights  of  the  shire,  more  fully 
in  the  13th  chapter  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Constitution. 
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chap,     and   position,  though  not  of  wealth),  greatly  facili- 
tated the  gradual  establishment  of  the  rule,  that  the 
knights  of  the  shire  sit  and  act  in  Parliament,  not 
knights  of    together  with  the  great  barons  and  prelates,  and  not 
in  a  separate  chamber,  or  as  a  separate  estate  of  the 
realm,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  representatives  of 
make'up     the  cities  and  towns,  so  that  the  county  members  con- 
of  Com-      jointly  with  the  elected  burgesses  make  up  the  English 


The 


the  shire 
and  the 


jointly 


mons. 


House  of  Commons.    We  cannot  fix  any  precise  period 
as  to  the  date  of  this  most  important  division  of  our 
The  ciivi-     Parliament.    The  usage  seems  in  some  respects  to  have 

sion  of  x  nr- 

jiament  varied  during  the  early  part  of  Edward  17s  reign ;  and 
Houses™  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty  on  a  subject 
which  no  contemporaneous  chronicler  has  noticed,  and 
where  the  inferential  arguments  from  the  forms,  or 
from  the  non-appearance  of  writs  and  other  documents, 
are  scanty  and  conflicting.  Some  writers  take  the 
beginning  of  Edward  III/s  reign  as  the  earliest  time  at 
which  we  have  proof  of  the  Houses  being  divided  as 
at  present.  I  rather  adhere  to  the  general  opinion, 
that  the  Commons,  consisting  of  knights  of  the  shire 
and  of  burgesses,  sat  and  deliberated  apart  from  the 
higher  body  of  the  assembled  prelates  and  great  barons 
before  Edward  II.  had  come  to  the  throne.'* 
The  estates  It  is  also  very  important  to  observe  what  was  done 
ment.  to  recognise  and  establish  not  only  the  general  power 
of  Parliament  collectively,  but  also  the  necessary 
elements  of  which  it  was  composed. 

*  See  on  this  subject  Hallam,  vol.  iii.  37. 

Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  second  volume  (p.  343),  rightly,  as  I  believe,  considers 
it  to  have  been  established  in  England  by  the  end  of  Henry  III.'s  reign,  that 
all  except  the  peers  [that  is,  the  great  barons]  were  Commoners,  and  equal 
in  the  eye  of  the  law.  It  seems  natural  that  knights  of  the  shire  and  bur- 
gesses, being  thus  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  would  have  been  so  grouped 
together  in  Parliament,  and  both  knights  and  burgesses  would,  as  Com- 
moners, have  been  kept  separate  from  the  other  two  estates  of  the  realm, 
the  Lords  Spiritual,  and  the  Lords  Temporal. 
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The  Lords  Spiritual,  that  is  to  say,  the  bishops,  and     chap. 
the  abbots  and  priors  who  held  lands  of  the  Crown      ™Jj 
by  baronial   tenure,   formed   a  portion   of  our   early  The  Lord's 
parliament,   important  by  reason   of    their    number,    pin  ua ' 
which  was  generally,  if  not  always,  greater  than  that 
of  the  lay  barons,  and  still  more  important  by  reason 
of  the  superiority  which   the    clergy   of  those  days 
possessed  in  general  over  the  laity  in  learning.     The  The  King's 
greater  part  of  the  King's  chief  ministers,  his  Chan-  generally 
cellor,  his  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  his  Master  of  the  JJ^f" 
Eolls,  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  his  Treasurer, 
and   others,  were   almost   invariably  churchmen.      It 
has  been  acutely,  and,  I  think,  correctly,  pointed  out 
by  the  biographer  of  the  Primates  of  England  that,  statesmen 
instead  of  the  common  expression  that  the  churchmen  as  the 
of  those  days  coveted  and  sought  to  monopolise  the  jetting0* 
high  offices  of  State,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  paid- 
that  the  men,  who   intended   to   make  politics   and 
office-bearing  their  profession,  took  Orders  as  the  means 
whereby  they  might  obtain  payment  for  their  services. 
The   salaries  and   fees,  which  the   chief  ministers  of 
State  received  as  such,  were  small  or  nothing.     The 
King  had   seldom  money  of  his   own  with  which   a 
favourite  statesman  might  be  maintained  and  enriched ; 
but,  if  the  statesman  would  become  an  ecclesiastic,  the 
King  could,  at  no  cost  to  himself,  heap  on  him  livings, 
abbacies,    and   bishoprics,    until    he   became   wealthy 
to   his  heart's   desire.      The  solemn  obligation  on  a 
clergyman  of  personally  attending  to  the  discharge  of 
his  spiritual  duties  was  little   heeded  in   those  ages. 
Performance  by  deputy  was  considered  quite  sufficient* 

Hence  the  very  clerical  element  in  the  Parliament . 
contained  within  itself  a  strong  lay  element,  and  one 

*  See  on  this  subject  Hook's  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  vols.  iii.  and  iv. 
passim  ;  especially  vol.  iii.  p.  14,  et  seq.y  and  vol.  iv.  p.  70. 
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chap,     generally  devoted  to  carrying  out   the   Eoyal  Will. 
^1      King  Edward's  greatest  minister,  the  Chancellor  Bur- 

the  ctoto*  ne^>  mayr  ^e  mstance(i  as  one  °f tne  C^ass  *°  which  we 
when  ex-  have  referred.  Eobert  Burnell  was  a  younger  son, 
among  the  though  of  good  family.  Early  in  life  he  studied  and 
Peers.         practised  with  distinction  and  success  both  the  Civil 

Instance  of  x      j       ,         ~  1  TX 

Edward's  and  the  Common  law.  He  attracted  the  notice  of 
master,  Ed  ward ;  while  the  latter  was  Prince,  he  acted  as  the 
BunS  Prince's  confidential  adviser,  bearing  the  title  of  the 
Prince's  Chaplain.  To  hold  the  office  it  was  of  course 
necessary  for  him  to  enter  Orders  ;  and  Eobert  Burnell 
accordingly  became  an  ecclesiastic.  He  accompanied 
Edward  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  when  the  Prince 
returned  here  as  King,  Burnell  was  made  Chancellor. 
It  was  under  his  immediate  care,  and  by  his  skill  as  a 
practical  lawyer,  that  the  great  legislative  reforms 
and  establishments  of  Edward's  first  twenty  years 
were  prepared  and  enacted.  He  also  conducted  the 
parliamentary  proceedings  respecting  the  Principality 
of  Wales  and  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland.  To  use  our 
modern  phrase,  he  was  Prime  Minister  of  England 
until  his  death  in  1292.  His  rewards  for  these  services 
were  the  Archdeaconry  of  York,  and  the  Bishopric  of 
Bath  and  Wells.  From  these  he  amassed  so  much 
wealth,  as  to  provoke  the  censorious  observations  of 
some  of  his  contemporaries. 

Any  biographical  account  of  our  chief  statesmen 
and  lawyers  during  the  1 3th  and  1 4th  centuries  will 
furnish  numerous  more  instances  of  the  kind.  I  pass 
on  to  the  other  high  branch  of  our  Parliament,  which 
has  been  of  more  enduring  importance  than  that  of 
TheTempo-  the  Lords  Spiritual,  to  our  Hereditary  Temporal  Peers, 
who  are  generally  classed  together  with  the  prelates 
and  abbots  in  our  early  statutes  and  official  docu- 
The  Great    ments.    It  has  been  already  pointed  out  how  the  Great 

Barons.  *    x 
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Charter  established  the  distinction  between  the  more     chap. 
powerful  and  opulent  barons  (the  Majores  Barones),      ZZz 
each  of  whom  was  entitled  to  be  individually  sum- 
moned to  the  Great  Council  of  the  realm,  and  the  mass 
of  the  poorer  military  tenants-in-chief,  who  were  to  be 
summoned  by  writs  addressed  to  the  sheriff  of  each 
county,  and  who  obeyed  the  summons  by  electing  at 
each  County  Court  two  persons  as  Knights   of  the 
Shire  to  represent  them.     The  Great  Barons  (to  whom 
alone  the  title  of  barons  was  soon  understood  to  apply, 
except  in  certain  special  cases)  became  the  hereditary 
Peers  of  England.     Their  rank  as  Peers  of  Parliament 
certainly  arose  at  first  from  their  tenure  of  their  baro- 
nial estates  ;  *  and  inasmuch  as  these  estates  almost  Hereditary 
always  descended  to  the  heir  of  the  last  tenant,  the  Peers' by 
incident  of  descent  by  heirship  was   looked  on  as  a  ^nur*1 
necessary  quality  of  peerage,  without  any  formal  enun- 
ciation of  the  principle,  in  charter  or  in  statute.     The 
right  to  devise,  that  is  to  will  away  landed  property, 
did  not  then  exist :  and  alienation  inter  vivos  must  have 
been  rare  in  ages  when  there  were  few  or  no  capitalists 
to  become  purchasers.     Each  Great  Baron  was  fully 
entitled  to  receive  the  King's  writ  to  each  Parliament ; 
but  there  seems  to  have  been  considerable  irregularity 
in  the  practice  of  our  Kings  as  to  following  this  unques- 
tionable,  and  (I  believe)  unquestioned  rule.     After-  Peerage  by 
wards  a  constitutional  maxim  grew  up,  that  the  King's  writg  S 
writ  of  summons,  if  the  summoned  baron  took  his  seat 
in  pursuance  of  it,  conferred  on  the  baron  an  estate 
in  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  a  peer,  which  ennobled 
his  blood,  and  descended  to  his  lineal,  though  not  his 

*  On  all  subjects  connected  with  the  origin  and  development  of  our 
House  of  Peers,  the  student  of  the  Constitution  will  find  great  advantage 
from  reading  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1856  on  the  Wensleydale 
Peerage.  See  especially  Lord  Lyndhurst's  speech,  Hansard,  vol.  cxl.,  p.  263, 
and  that  of  Lord  St.  Leonards,  p.  296. 
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chap,     collateral  heirs.    I  do  not,  however,  think  that  this  can 

XIIL      be  safely  said  to  have  been  established  at  any  period 

of  the  13th  century;*  and  the  practices  of  creating 

Peers  in  Parliament  and  by  patent  are  clearly  of  much 

later  date. 

Persons  not       Besides  the  Spiritual  Peers  and  the  Great  Barons, 

barons  .  x 

summoned  certain  laymen,  who  do  not  appear  to  nave  been 
holders  of  land  from  the  Crown,  were  from  time  to 
time  specially  summoned  to  the  early  Parliaments,  and 
are  supposed  to  have  sat  together  with  the  territorial 
barons.  The  precise  rights  in  Edward  I/s  time  of 
persons  so  summoned  are  uncertain.  I  think  the 
safest  opinion  is  that  they  did  not  (at  that  period) 
acquire  an  hereditary  peerage,  or  even  a  personal 
right  to  be  summoned  to  subsequent  Parliaments,  but 
that  they  had  full  right  of  voting  in  the  Parliament 
which  they  did  attend,  and  that  they  were  not  merely 
present  to  give  advice  if  called  on.f  Their  number 
never  appears  to  have  been  such  as  to  enable  them 
to  outvote  the  ancient  territorial  peers,  nor  does  their 
occasional  introduction  seem  to  have  occasioned  any 
offence. 
Blessing  to  The  great  fact  is  clear,  that  the  bulk  of  the  temporal 
having  a  °  peers  were  barons,  holders  of  large  territorial  property, 
nobility.  an(^  ^^t  jjjgjp  rights  as  peers  descended  to  their  heirs, 
as  their  lands  did.  The  constitutional  benefits  which 
England  has  received  from  this  her  ancient  nobility, 
especially  in  early  times,  have  been  very  great ;  and 
they  have  been  eloquently  acknowledged  by  our  ablest 
Praise  due  statesmen  and  historians  in  modern  times.  Surely 
Edward.  some  amount  of  gratitude  is  due  to  the  King  who 
materially   strengthened   the  power  and  ensured  the 

*  See,  however,  the  words  of  Lord  St.  Leonards  at  pp.  298,  and  310,  of 
the  cxl.  volume  of  Hansard, 
f  See  Hallam,  vol.  iii.  p.  123,  et  seq. 
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long  continuance  of  the  English  hereditary  nobility     chap. 

by   the  two  great  statutes  in  favour  of  entails  and      . 

against  subinfeudation,  of  which  we  shall  soon  have  to 
comment,  while  reviewing  Edward  17s  legislation. 

While  England  has  thus  been  blessed  with  a  nobility,  England 
she  has  never  been  cursed  with  a  noblesse.  It  is  a  cursed  with 
proud  poverty  of  our  language,  as  the  language  of 
freemen,  which  compels  us  to  use  an  un-English  word 
to  express  the  essentially  un-English  idea.*  The  poli- 
tical rights  of  nobility  have  been  among  us  limited  to 
the  actual  possessors  of  each  peerage,  who  have  never 
been  numerous  enough  to  excite  the  jealous  ill-will  of 
the  mass  of  the  people.  All  freemen,  except  the  actual 
peers,  have  been  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  all 
have  blended  in  the  commonalty  of  the  realm. 

*  "  We  have  never,  like  so  many  nations  of  Continental  Europe,  been 
cursed  with  a  classification  of  our  people  into  'Noblesse  and  BoturiersJ  or 
anything-  analogous  to  those  un-English  words.  We  have  thus  escaped 
both  the  insolent  oppressiveness  which  privileged  castes  practise  on  the 
masses  below  them,  and  the  savage  excesses  by  which  those  masses,  when 
the  hour  of  revolution  arrives,  retaliate  for  the  wrongs  and  insults  of  cen- 
turies. To  say  of  an  Englishman  that  he  is  a  commoner,  or  one  of  the 
people,  has  never  been  a  reproach.  The  word  "  People  "  has  always  among 
our  nation  involved  a  sense  of  respect.  Whereas,  in  France,  in  modern 
Germany,  and  in  other  countries,  where  there  has  been  a  very  numerous 
nobility  communicating  their  privileges  to  all  members  of  their  families, 
and  all  arrogantly  keeping  aloof  from  those  not  of  their  class,  the  corre- 
sponding words  sank  into  terms  of  contempt.  In  France,  before  the  first 
revolution,  the  higher  orders  used  the  word  "  People "  in  a  disdainful 
sense  ;  and  the  German  words  "  Volk  "  and  "  Nation,"  became  in  Germany 
vilifying  invectives.  On  the  other  hand,  the  word  "  People  "  in  England 
has  never,  even  in  times  of  the  greatest  political  violence,  been  associated 
with  the  feeling  of  horror  which  the  sound  of  "  People  "  inspired  in  France 
during  the  time  of  her  first  Republic.  That  avoidance  of  invidious  classi- 
fication, that  establishment  of  the  legal  equality  of  freemen,  which  our 
ancestors  in  the  13th  century  so  prudently  established,  have,  more  than  any 
other  human  cause,  secured  for  England  her  long  career  of  progessive  pro- 
sperity and  power,  and  her  comparative  immunity  from  disorder  and  civil 
strife." 

This  is  an  extract  from  a  little  sketch  which  I  wrote  many  years  ago 
entitled  "  The  English  Nation,  whence  we  are,  and  what  we  are."  It  was 
chiefly  taken  from  Professor  Lieber,  on  Liberty  and  Self-Government,  p. 
306,  and  Hallam,  vol.  ii.  p.  843. 
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chap.  The  deep  obligation  of  England  to  Edward  I.  as  a 

.      legislator  is  a  matter  beyond  all  controversy  ;  and  one 

Edward  L's  which  even  the  historians  most  hostile  to  his  fame 
legislator.  *  have  not  attempted  to  gainsay  or  disparage.  All  the 
ablest  professional  writers  on  English  law,  from  Lord 
Coke  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale  to  Lord  Campbell,  vie 
with  one  another  in  eulogising  this  King  for  the 
sagacity  shown  by  him  and  the  care  taken  by  him 
throughout  his  long  reign  in  improving  the  laws  of 
the  land,  and  in  ensuring  the  righteous  and  strict 
administration  of  justice  throughout  the  dominions 
committed  to  his  charge. 

There  is  a  practical  interest  in  studying  the  laws  of 
this  King,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  foundation  (and 
often  much  more  than  the  mere  foundation)  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  our  law  at  the  present  time. 
Many  of  Edward's  enactments  were  not  only  wise  and 
just  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  generation  then 
in  being  ;  but  they  were  and  are  national  treasures. 
Lord  Coke  says  that  his  statutes  "  may  justly  be  styled 
Establishments,  because  they  are  more  constant,  stand- 
ing and  durable  laws,  than  have  been  made  ever  since." 
It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  similar  quotations  from 
Hale,  Blackstonc,  and  others.  Perhaps  Lord  Campbell, 
writing  in  our  own  days,  gives  the  most  emphatic  and 
decisive  testimony  on  the  point.  He  designates  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  as  "  the  era  when  our  judicial  insti- 
tutions were  firmly  established  on  the  basis  on  which 
with  very  little  alteration  they  have  remained  to  the 
present  day."  "Edward  I.  not  only  systematised 
and  reformed  the  principles  of  English  jurisprudence, 
but  finally  framed  the  courts  for  the  administration  of 
justice  as  they  have  subsisted  for  six  centuries."  * 
The  statute  of  the  Confirmation  of  the  Charters, 

*  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices,  p.  70. 
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which  is  the  Act  of  paramount  constitutional  import-     chap 
ance  in  the  legislation  of  this  reign,  has  already  been      XIIL 
described.     Two  other  statutes,  also  of  high  political  His  con- 
character,   one  the   Statutum  "Wallise,  which  gave  a  iaws.tlonal 
constitution  to  the   lately  conquered   principality  of 
Wales,  and   the    Ordinatio   pro   Statu   Hibernise,  by 
which  an  attempt  was  made  to  reform   the  abuses 
and  disorders  prevalent  in  the  government  of  Ireland, 
cannot  receive  a  detailed  description  here;  but  they 
deserve   attention  as  testimonies  of  the  enlightened 
and  just  spirit  of  the  sovereign  by  whom  they  were 
enacted. *     Our  attention  must  rather  be  given  to  the 
legislation  of  this  reign  which  more  directly  affected 
England.     And  when  we  call  to  mind  the  prominent 
part  in  the  furtherance  of  constitutional  freedom,  which 
was  taken  by  the  English  barons  during  the  thirteenth 
century,  we  shall  turn  with  especial  interest  to  the 
legislative  measures  which  tended  to  consolidate  and 
to  continue  the  power  of  the  great  landowners,  who  at 
that  time  were  identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  great 
nobles.     Two  statutes  were  passed  in  Edward's  reign  statutes 
by  which  the  landed  aristocracy  were  signally  bene-  ening°the 
fited.     The  first  of  these  (the  statute  "De  Donis")  is  SLy. 
a  signal  proof  (and  must  also  in  itself  have  been  to  a 
great  extent  an  efficient  cause)  of  the  strength  of  the 
aristocratic  element  in  our  national  institutions,  and  in 
our  national  character.     The  wish  for  the  existence  of  a 
territorial  nobility,  and  of  a  territorial  gentry,  respect 
for  ancient  lineage,  a  desire  that  considerable  estates 
may  be  kept  together  in  single  hands, — these  are  feel- 
ings by  no  means  confined  to   the   classes  that  are 
directly  benefited  by  their  prevalence.     Very  ancient 
also  and  very  widespread  is  the  English  veneration  for 

*  See  a  good  account  of  them  in  Reeve's  History  of  the  Law  of  England, 
Vol.  ii.  p.  83,  et  seq. 
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chap,     landed  property  as  compared  with  all  other  property.* 

.      Many  may  argue  against  these  opinions,  many  may 

deride  them,  but  there  are  very  few  of  us  who  are 
wholly  insensible  to  their  influence. 
The  statute  The  statute  "  De  Donis  "  (passed  in  the  thirteenth 
Donis."  year  of  Edward's  reign)  enabled  the  owners  of  land  to 
"entail"  or  settle  their  estates  on  their  descendants, 
so  that  the  property  should  be  kept  permanently  in 
the  family.  No  holder  of  the  entailed  land  could 
alienate  it,  or  encumber  it  for  more  than  his  own  life- 
time ;  and  even  if  he  was  guilty  of  treason,  the  heir's 
right  to  succeed  to  the  estate  was  not  affected.  This 
law  for  the  maintenance  of  the  great  families  (as  the 
unchecked  system  of  entail  has  been  truly  called)  was 
in  after  ages  considered  excessive,  and  means  were 
devised  for  abridging  and  evading  its  provisions.  But 
at  the  time  when  it  was  passed,  the  existence  of  a 
strong  aristocracy  as  the  main  counteracting  force  to  the 
power  of  the  Crown  (that  of  the  Commons  being  yet 
immature),  was  an  incalculable  advantage  to  England. 
I  see  no  reason  whatever  for  speaking,  as  some  modern 
writers  have  done,  of  Edward  having  conceded  this 
statute  to  his  nobles  "unwarily."  The  same  writers 
describe  him  on  all  other  occasions  as  circumspect  and 
sensible  ;  and,  when  they  wish  to  blacken  his  character 
with  imputations  of  treachery  towards  the  Scots, 
they  represent  him  as  a  consummate  master  of  policy 
and  state-craft.  He  must  be  taken  to  have  acted 
advisedly  and  deliberately  when  he  strengthened  the 
baronial  power  in  England  by  this  new  law  respect- 
ing entails.  And  when  we  have  regard  to  his  kingly 
position  relatively  to  the  great  landowners,  and  re- 

*  See  the  note  at  the  commencement  of  the  4th  chapter  of  Mr.  Kemble's 
Saxons  in  England.  "Personal  property  was  not  reckoned  in  the  dis- 
.tinction  of  ranks,  although  land  was.  No  amount  of  mere  chattels,  gold, 
silver,  or  goods,  could  give  the  Saxon  franchise." 
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member  also  how  often  and  how  severely  his  father     chap. 
and  his  grandfather  had  been  opposed  and  curbed  by      ™; 
their   barons,    we    ought   to   regard   this    portion   of 
Edward's  legislation  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  gene- 
rous as  well  as  enlightened  patriotism. 

The  other  statutory  augmentation  of  the  power  of 
the  aristocracy  of  landowners  in  this  reign  was  effected 
by  the  Act  called  usually  the  statute  "  Quia  Emp-  >*•  s.tatute 
tores,"  passed  also  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Edward's  Emptores." 
reign.  It  has  been  chiefly  considered  memorable  in 
after  times  as  having  completely  put  an  end  to  sub- 
infeudation. Such  certainly  has  been  its  most  im- 
portant and  permanent  effect ;  but  it  also  operated  at 
the  time  materially  in  behalf  of  the  "  magnates  "  in 
whose  favour  it  professes  by  its  recital  to  have  been 
passed.  The  great  lords  considered  themselves  ag- 
grieved by  their  feudal  tenants  alienating  their  lands 
on  terms  that  the  new  possessors  should  hold  of  them- 
selves, the  alienators,  and  not  of  the  superior  lords. 
By  this  practice  the  chief  lords  were  deprived  of  the 
feudal  services  and  privileges ;  and  they  sustained 
probably  a  loss  in  social  and  political  influence  greater 
than  the  defalcations  made  in  their  pecuniary  seig- 
nioral  emoluments.  An  attempt  to  check  this  had 
been  made  by  the  introduction  of  a  clause  in  the  Great 
Charter,  when  re-granted  by  Henry  III.,  which  ordered 
that  no  freeholder  should  give  or  sell  so  much  of  his 
land,  as  not  to  leave  enough  in  his  own  hands  to  answer 
the  services  which  he  owed  to  the  lord  of  the  fee.  This 
enactment  had  proved  ineffectual ;  and  the  new  law  or- 
dained that,  while  in  future  every  freeman  might  grant 
or  sell  at  his  pleasure  his  land  or  tenement,  or  any  part 
thereof,  the  new  owner  should  hold  the  land  of  the  ori- 
ginal chief  lord,  whose  right  to  the  old  services  and  feudal 
claims  should  be  unaffected  by  any  change  of  tenants. 
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chap.  While  Edward  thus  upheld  and  confirmed  what  we 

XIIL      may  term  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  great  nobles, 
he  was  vigilant  in  repressing  all  disorderly  violence  on 
their  part,  and  all  interference  with  the  lawful  rights 
of  others.     A  brief  but    very  important  chapter  of 
the  Statute  of  Westminster  the  First  (passed  in  the 
third  year  of  Edward's  reign),  declares  that  elections 
Enactment  ought  to  be  free,*""  and  that  the  King  commands,  on 
of  eiec-       pain  of  grievous  forfeiture,  that  no  great  man  or  other 
by  force  of  arms  or  menace  disturb  any  from  making 
free  election. 
Edward's         Many  things  are  recorded  of  him,  that  show  his 
upholding    earnest  vigilance  in  upholding  the  majesty  of  law,  and 
of eia^esty  m  suffering  no  man,  whatever  his  degree,  to  set  him- 
self above  the  plane  of  equal  justice.     Litigants  of 
high  rank,  who  had  used  insolent  expressions  towards 
the  judges,  were  imprisoned,  and  compelled  to  ask 
forgiveness  from  those  whom  they  had  insulted.     The 
King's  own  son  was  rebuked  and  banished  from  his 
father's  presence  for  misconduct  of  this  nature.    When 
two    knights,    who   had   wished  to  decide  a  quarrel 
between  them  by  a  duel,  but  had  been  forbidden  by 
the  King  to  do  so,  crossed  the  sea  to  France  and  fought 
together  out  of  the  English  dominions,  Edward  caused 
one  of  them,  who  returned  to  England,  to  be  instantly 
arrested    and   brought   to   trial.     He   was  convicted, 
apparently  of  felony,  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  was 
pardoned   by   Edward,   on    petition.      As   might  be 
expected,  an  attempt  which  was  made  by  two  of  his 
barons  to  carry  on  a  private  war  against  each  other, 
according  to  what  was  considered  in  continental  Europe 

*  "  A  more  important  object  perhaps  than  it  is  even  at  this  day  ;  for  at 
that  time  sheriffs,  coroners,  and  other  officers  -who  had  great  sway  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  were  all  elected  hy  the  people."— Reeve,  Hist. 
Engl.  Law,  vol.  ii.  p.  109. 
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to  be  the  right  of  noblemen  under  the  feudal  system,*     chap. 

was  promptly  and  vigorously  repressed.  The  offending       , 

nobles  were  the  Earls  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford,  two 
of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  kingdom.  They  were 
brought  to  trial,  and  severely  punished.  This  was  in 
1292.  This  example  of  vigorous  and  even-handed 
justice  was  apparently  sufficient;  for  we  read  of  no 
more  private  wars  in  Edward's  reign  ;  although  in 
1304  and  1305,  while  the  King  was  occupied  with 
the  affairs  of  Scotland,  associations  of  armed  men  He  puts 
were  formed  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  who  armed  as- 
bound  themselves  to  stand  by  each  other  in  all  acts  S0Ciatl0ns- 
and  adventures ;  and  who  were  ready  to  hire  them- 
selves out  to  make  attacks  on  persons  and  on  pro- 
perty. As  one  of  the  old  chroniclers  remarks,  this 
would  have  soon  led  to  war,  but  Edward  crushed  the 
evil  at.  once,  by  appointing  what  we  now  should  term 
a  special  commission,  but  which  was  termed  the  Court 
of  Trailbaston,  most  probably  from  the  offenders  with 
whom  it  was  to  deal,  and  whose  favourite  weapon  was 
the  bludgeon.  The  King's  justices,  who  composed  this 
court,  proceeded  promptly  from  shire  to  shire,  and 
brought  the  gangs  of  bludgeon-men  to  speedy  trial 
and  execution. 

Before    proceeding    to    consider   Edward's   general  k^'* 

x  °  .  °  regarding 

measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  we  must  the  clergy. 

advert  to  another  branch  of  his  legislation,  which  may 

be  properly  said  to  be  of  a  constitutional  character, 

and  may  be  fitly  classed  next  to  his  laws  affecting 

the  nobility.     This  is  his  legislation  as  to  the  church 

and  the  clergy.    By  far  the  most  important  enactment  The  law 

on  this  subject  is  the  Statute  of  Mortmain,  passed  in  main! 

the  seventh  year  of  Edward's  reign.     It  was  intended 

to  stop  the  continued  further  acquisition  by  the  clergy 

*  See  p.  321,  supra. 
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of  the  landed  property  of  the  realm,  which  during  the 
reign  of  the  weak  and  superstitious  Henry  III.  had 
been  proceeding  at  an  alarming  rate  of  increase- 
The  Great  Charter,  reissued  in  the  ninth  year  of 
that  king,  contained  a  clause  prohibiting  the  alien- 
ation of  land  to  religious  houses,  but  Edward's 
statute  forbade  the  alienation  of  lands  or  tenements 
in  mortmain  by  or  to  any  person  whatever,  and  by 
any  act  or  device  whatever.  Had  the  courts  of 
law  shown  proper  sense  and  firmness  in  apply- 
ing this  statute,  the  evil  of  alienation  in  mortmain 
would  have  been  thoroughly  abolished.  But  the 
ecclesiastics  had  recourse  to  the  artifice  of  inducing 
liberal  or  superstitious  landowners  to  become  defen- 
dants in  collusive  law-suits,  in  which  the  ecclesiastical 
plaintiffs  sued  for  and  recovered  the  lands  as  their  own, 
no  defence  being  made  to  their  claim.  "When  it  was 
attempted  to  set  aside  these  proceedings  as  fraudulent 
and  void,  the  Common  Law  judges,  in  their  worse 
than  Pharisaic  reverence  for  their  own  forms  and 
records,  held  that  a  recovery  by  course  of  law  must  be 
presumed  to  have  been  lawful  and  right ;  and  these 
mockeries  of  justice  were  continued,  equally  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  clergy,  who  instituted  them,  and  of 
the  judges  by  whom  they  were  sanctioned.  Still,  the 
Mortmain  Statute  must  have  had  considerable  effect. 
It  took  some  time  before  the  forms  of  a  collusive 
action  and  recovery  could  be  completed ;  and  in  the 
interval  the  intending  donor  might  die,  or  might 
think  better  of  the  matter,  and  refuse  his  further  con- 
currence. The  King  interposed  to  correct  the  erroneous 
decision  of  his  judges  by  an  enactment  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  directing  that  the  demandants  or 
plaintiffs  should  be  compelled  to  prove  their  titles, 
and   that   if    it   was   found   that   they   could   prove 
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none,  then  the  land  should  go  to   the  next  lord   of    chap. 
the  fee  *  ™ 

While  the  king  thus  guarded  against  any  further 
augmentation  of  the  already  enormous  wealth  of  the 
clergy,  he  took  measures  for  preventing  the  waste  and 
abstraction  into  foreign  countries  of  the  revenues 
retained  by  the  English  religious  foundations,  and  for 
the  employment  of  those  revenues  for  their  proper  pur- 
poses.     The  statute  "  De  Asportatione  Keligiosorum  "  The  statute 

r  .    .  .  °  "  De  As- 

recites  and  prohibits  the  practice  of  abbots  and  other  portatione 
heads  of  religious  houses  and  certain  aliens,  their  ^;- 
superiors,  raising  sums  of  money  on  these  establish- 
ments, and  conveying  out  of  the  kingdom  the 
wealth  with  which  the  King  and  his  nobles  and 
their  ancestors  had  endowed  those  houses,  to  the 
intent  that  both  clerks  and  laymen  should  be  admitted 
to  those  houses,  according  to  their  ability,  and  that 
sick  and  feeble  men  might  be  maintained,  and  that 
hospitality,  almsgiving,  and  other  pious  works  might 
be  practised,  and  the  souls  of  the  founders  prayed  for. 
The  Act  complains  that  by  reason  of  these  impositions 
the  service  of  God  is  diminished,  the  poor,  the  sick 
and  feeble  are  deprived  of  alms,  and  the  health  of  the 
the  living  and  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  miserably 
defrauded.  It  orders,  under  pain  of  heavy  punish- 
ment, that  in  future  religious  persons  shall  send 
nothing  to  their  superiors  beyond  sea;  and  that  no 
foreign  superiors  of  religious  houses  shall  levy  money 
or  tax  in  England. 

One  mode  in  which  the  clergy  of  those  ages  sought 

*  Afterwards  the  ecclesiastics  adopted  the  device  of  causing-  the  lands  to 
be  conveyed  to  their  use,  but  other  persons  to  be  named  as  the  grantees. 
This,  which  the  courts  of  law  ought  at  once  to  have  dealt  with  as  an 
unlawful  attempt  to  do  indirectly  that  which  was  forbidden  to  be  done 
directly,  was  declared  to  come  within  the  prohibitions  of  the  Mortmain 
Law  by  a  statute  passed  in  the  thirteenth  of  Richard  II. 
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chap,     to   aggrandize    themselves   over    the   laity,    was    by 

XIIL      increasing   the   jurisdiction   of  the    spiritual    courts, 

The  and   denying   the   right    of   the    temporal    courts   to 

coirtSUa       control  them.    This  was  firmly  resisted  by  the  Common 

The  statute  Law  judges  in  England  ;  and  the  statute  called  "  Cir- 

spectT111      cumspecte  agatis,"  passed  in  the   thirteenth   year  of 

agatis."       Edward's  reign,  effectually  limited  the  authority  of  the 

spiritual  tribunals  to  matters  spiritual,  and  maintained 

the  rights  of  the  King's  court  to  check  them  by  writ 

of  prohibition  if  they  attempted  to  deal  with  other 

things. 

Passing  now  from  those  parts  of  the  legislation  of 
this  reign  which  especially  affected  the  nobility  and 
the  clergy,  we  will  direct  our  attention  to  the  laws 
passed  for  more  general  purposes,  and  we  will  first  see 
what  measures  were  taken  in  the  way  of  regulations 
of  police  (to  adopt  a  modern  term),  and  what  was 
done  for  the  furtherance  of  the  administration  of 
justice,  both  civil  and  criminal,  in  the  realm. 
Measures  Edward's  principal  enactment  for  the  general  pre- 
servation of  the  public  peace  was  the  Statute  of 
Winchester,  passed  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign. 
It  provided  an  effectual  system  of  watch  and  ward ; 
and  made  the  inhabitants  of  each  district  liable  to 
make  compensation  for  crimes  committed  there,  unless 
the  criminals  were  brought  to  justice.  Some  of  the 
provisions  of  that  statute  give  curious  evidence  as  to 
the  state  of  society  in  those  times.  It  enacted  that  in 
great  walled  towns  the  gates  should  be  closed  from 
sunset  to  sunrise,  and  that  no  one  should  be  admitted 
as  a  lodger  into  the  suburbs  between  nine  o'clock  at 
night  and  sunrise,  unless  his  host  would  be  answerable 
for  him.  The  night-watch  was  to  be  strictly  set  at 
every  gate,  and  any  stranger  attempting  to  pass  was 
to  be  arrested  and  detained  till  morning.     Another 
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chapter  ordained  that  all  highways  leading  from  one  chap. 
market  town  to  another  should  be  so  cleared,  that  there  ™* 
should  be  neither  underwood,  nor  bush,  nor  ditch,  for 
a  man  to  lurk  in  and  do  hurt ;  and  this  clearance  was 
to  be  made  for  two  hundred  feet  on  either  side  of  the 
road.  Ash-trees  and  other  great  trees  were  to  be 
spared.  If  the  owner  of  the  land  at  the  road-side 
would  not  clear  it,  he  was  to  be  responsible  for  all 
felonies  committed  there ;  and  if  murder  was  done,  he 
was  to  be  fined  at  the  king's  pleasure.  The  statute 
concluded  with  a  very  important  provision,  requiring 
each  man  to  keep  armour  according  to  his  station  in 
life,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  aid  in  maintaining 
the  peace.  Another  statute  required  that  every  man 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  sixty  should  be  sworn 
to  fulfil  this  duty,'*  and  all  men  were  enjoined  to  be 
ready  and  apparelled  to  pursue  and  arrest  felons,  f 

A  detailed  account  of  the  improvements  made  by  cmiand 
Edward  I.  in  the  administration  of  the  law  by  the  civil  legSiatYou. 
and  criminal  tribunals  would  far  exceed  the  limits  to 
which  I  am  obliged  to  conform.  It  will  be  most  con- 
venient and  useful  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  state  in 
which  Edward  left  the  law  of  England,  though  I  may 
not  succeed  in  particularising  in  all  cases  how  much 
was  originated  by  him,  how  much  was  improved,  and 
how  much  was  merely  preserved  from  among  older 
institutions.^: 

*  34  Edw,  I.  stat.  2. 

t  3  Edw.  I.  cap.  ix. 

%  The  best  account  of  Edward's  legislation  may  be  found  in  Reeve's 
History  of  the  English  Law,  vol.  ii.  chaps.  9,  10,  11.  The  statutes  most 
deserving  attention  (after  those  already  commented  on  in  the  text)  are  the 
Statute  of  Westminster  1st  (3  Edw.  I.),  chap.  xii.  as  to  felons  refusing  lawful 
trial,  and  chap.  xv.  as  to  who  are  and  who  are  not  bailable :  the  Statute 
of  Acton  Burnel  (11  Edw.  I.)  for  the  recovery  of  merchants'  debts:  the 
Statute  of  Westminster  2nd  (13  Edw.  I.);  chap.  x.  as  to  appointment  of  at- 
tornies ;  chap,  xviii.  giving  creditors  executions  against  their  debtors'  goods, 
or  half  their  lands  ;  chap.  xix.  requiring  the  payment  of  intestates'  debts  • 
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Edward  put  an  end  to  the  office  of  Chief  Justiciary, 
which  had  at  one  time  overshadowed  the  throne  itself. 
The  great  Royal  Court,  the  Aula  Regia,  over  which 
that  functionary  had  presided,  had  already  been  im- 
paired by  the  erection  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
as  a  distinct  tribunal,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
Magna  Carta.  Its  powers  were  now  further  subdivided. 
Three  courts,  the  King's  Bench,  the  Common  Pleas,  and 
the  Exchequer,  henceforth  became  the  superior  common- 
law  courts  of  the  realm.  The  first  of  these  approached 
nearest  in  importance,  as  in  title,  to  the  old  Aula 
Regia.  The  Court  of  King's  Bench,  more  fully  styled 
"The  Court  of  our  Lord  the  King,  before  the  King 
himself,"  was  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England,  aided  by  minor,  or  "  puisne"  justices. 
This  was  the  supreme  tribunal  of  criminal  justice,  and 
it  exercised  a  general  controlling  power  over  all  inferior 
courts,  whether  spiritual,  or  civil,  or  criminal,  through- 
out the  realm.  Civil  causes  (except  those  of  small 
amount,  which  were  decided  at  the  county  courts) 
formed  the  province  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
which  always  sat  at  Westminster,  and  was  presided 
over  by  a  chief  justice  and  puisne  justices.  All  suits 
affecting  the  revenues  and  money  claims  of  the  Crown 
came  before  the  third  court,  that  of  the  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer.*     Besides  these  high  common-law  courts, 


chaps,  xxix.  and  xxx.  as  to  justices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  Nisi  Prius 
(see  also  27  Edw.  I.  stat.  1,  c.  iii.  as  to  justices  of  gaol  delivery)  ;  chap.  xxxi.  as 
to  bills  of  exceptions  ;  chap,  xxxviii.  as  to  jurors ;  chaps,  xxiv.  and  xxv.  as 
to  writs  in  consimili  casu,  so  that  no  suitor  should  depart  the  King's 
Court  without  remedy  ;  the  statute  13  Edw.  I.  chap.  ix.  as  to  prohibitions  ; 
the  statute  4  Edw.  I.  as  to  coroners  ;  and  21  Edw.  I.  c.  i.  as  to  jurors. 

*  The  Court  of  King's  Bench  dealt  with  civil  actions,  if  a  breach  of  the 
peace  had  been  committed.  See  in  Reeve,  vol.  ii.,  the  record  of  an  action  in 
the  King's  Bench  of  trespass  for  assaulting  the  plaintiff  and  forcibly  taking 
his  goods.  The  date  of  this  is  the  21st  Edw.  I.  Afterwards  this  court  dealt 
with  all  personal  actions,  by  means  of  the  legal  fiction  of  an  averment  that 
the  defendant  had  committed  a  breach  of  the  peace,  for  which  he  was  in 
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there  was  another  high  court,  the  Court  of  the  Chan-     chap. 

XIII 

cellor,  who  had  formerly  been  a  member  of  the  "  Aula      ; 

Kegia,"  but  now  exercised  an  independent  jurisdiction,  ^Chan" 
which  rapidly  increased  in  magnitude  and  importance. 
The  duty  of  determining  on  the  validity  of  all  royal 
grants  peculiarly  belonged  to  him  ;  and  he  by  his 
officers  was  required  to  issue  to  applicants  for  justice 
the  appropriate  original  process  or  writ,  by  which  the 
litigant  might  commence  his  suit,  that  suit  being 
carried  on  in  a  common-law  court.  Besides  this  and 
other  powers  of  less  consequence,  the  Chancellor  early 
assumed  the  important  jurisdiction  of  giving  redress 
on  principles  of  natural  equity  and  fairness  to  aggrieved 
parties  to  whom  the  common  law  tribunals  could  not 
furnish  full  and  fitting  redress.* 

the  custody  of  the  Marshal  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  being  thus  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  for  one  purpose,  could  be  proceeded  against  in  the 
same  court  for  any  other  purpose.  The  defendant  was  not  allowed  to 
traverse  or  deny  these  averments.  The  Court  of  Exchequer  acquired  a 
similar  extent  of  jurisdiction  by  a  similar  device.  If  a  man  was  the  king's 
debtor,  he  was  allowed  to  sue  any  person  against  whom  he  himself  had  a 
claim  for  debt  or  damage  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  on  the  hypothesis  that 
by  being  kept  out  of  his  money  by  the  defendant,  he  himself  was  less  able 
to  satisfy  the  king's  demands.  At  last  any  plaintiff  was  allowed  to  call 
himself  the  king's  debtor,  and  the  defendant  was  not  allowed  to  contra- 
dict this,  and  so  the  action  in  the  exchequer  proceeded.  I  am  not  aware 
of  the  date  of  these  "legal  fictions,"  but  the  Statute  of  Rutland,  10  Edw.  I., 
shows  that  the  exchequer  had  already  begun  to  entertain  causes  that  did 
not  properly  belong  to  it. 

There  are  some  very  valuable  remarks  on  these  legal  fictions,  and  on 
legal  fictions  in  general,  in  Mr.  Maine's  Ancient  Law,  p.  26,  et  seq. 

*  "  After  much  investigation,  I  must  express  my  clear  conviction  that  the 
chancellor's  equitable  is  as  indubitable  and  as  ancient  as  his  common  law 
jurisdiction,  and  that  it  may  be  traced  in  a  manner  equally  satisfactory. 
...  By  '  equitable  jurisdiction  '  must  be  understood  the  extraordinary 
interference  of  the  chancellor,  without  common-law  process,  or  regard  to 
the  common-law  rules  of  proceeding,  upon  the  petition  of  a  party  grieved, 
who  was  without  adequate  remedy  in  a  court  of  common  law  ;  whereupon 
the  opposite  party  was  compelled  to  appear  and  to  be  examined,  either  per- 
sonally or  upon  written  interrogatories,  and  evidence  being  heard  on  both 
sides,  without  the  interposition  of  a  jury,  an  order  was  made  secundum 
crquum  et  bonum,  which  was  enforced  by  imprisonment.  Such  a  jurisdic- 
tion had  belonged  to  the  Aula  Regia,  and  was  long  exercised  by  parliament, 
vol.  I.  H  H 
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The  right  of  deciding  in  all  causes  as  an  ultimate 
court  of  appeal,  which  had  belonged  to  the  "  Aula 
Kegia,"  was  exercised,  after  the  breaking  up  of  that 
tribunal,  by  the  lords  and  prelates  in  Parliament,  aided 
by  the  advice  of  the  judges.  The  representatives  of 
the  commons  took  no  part  in  this  judicial  function  of 
Parliament,  which  became  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
the  House  of  Peers. 

I  cannot  pause  here  to  describe  the  Court  of  the 
Seneschal,  or  steward  of  the  King's  household,  which 
was  designed  to  determine  questions  between  persons 
attending  the  King  in  his  household,  but  which  in  those 
days  assumed  a  much  wider  jurisdiction — an  excess  of 
power  which  was  often  burdensome  and  oppressive  to 
the  King's  ordinary  subjects,  and  which  was  curbed  by 
a  special  clause  in  the  important  constitutional  statute 
called  "  Articuli  super  Cartas,"  passed  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  King  Edward's  reign.* 

The  peculiar  principles  of  our  system  of  pleading 
were  fully  established  in  our  common-law  courts  at 
this  period.  Instead  of  each  litigant  being  allowed  to 
give  in  a  general  statement  of  his  case  and  of  his 
objections  to  his  adversary's  case,  and  instead  of  the 
judge  of  the  court  then  proceeding  to  determine  all 


and  when  parliament  was  not  sitting,  by  the  King's  ordinary  council. 
Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Aula  Regia,  many  petitions  which  parliament 
or  the  council  could  not  conveniently  dispose  of,  were  referred  to  the  chan- 
cellor, sometimes  with  and  without  assessors.  To  avoid  the  circuity  of 
applying  to  parliament  or  the  council,  the  petition  was  very  soon,  in  many 
instances,  addressed  originally  to  the  chancellor  himself.  For  some  ages 
the  extraordinary  applications  for  redress  were  received  by  the  parliament, 
by  the  council,  and  by  the  chancellor  concurrently.  The  parliament  by 
degrees  abandoned  all  original  equitable  jurisdiction,  acting  only  as  a  Court 
of  Appeal  in  civil  cases,  and  taking  original  cognizance  of  criminal  cases  on 
impeachment  by  the  Commons  ;  but  it  will  be  found  that  the  council  and 
the  chancellor  long  continued  equitably  to  adjudicate  on  the  same  matters." 
— Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  i.  p.  7. 

*  See  for  a  full  account  of  the  Seneschal's,  Steward's,  or  Marshal's  Court, 
Reeve,  vol.  ii.  pp.  236,  249. 
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the  questions  of  fact  as  well  as  of  law  that  had  arisen,  chap. 
the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  (acting,  if  they  pleased,  __ 
by  means  of  regular  professional  advocates)  were 
obliged  to  carry  on  a  disputation  (at  first  verbal,  but 
noted  down  as  it  proceeded)  before  the  court,  under 
stringent  rules,  the  object  of  which  was  to  compel  each 
disputant,  after  the  first  statement  of  the  plaintiff's 
case,  to  give  a  distinct  answer  to  his  adversary's  pre- 
ceding allegation,  either  by  denying  the  facts  asserted 
in  it,  or  by  admitting  their  truth,  but  at  the  same  time 
bringing  forward  fresh  matter  in  evidence  of  them.  As 
no  transaction  can  involve  a  ceaseless  supply  of  new 
matter  for  dispute,  it  followed  that  in  general  the  dis- 
putants sooner  or  later  arrived  at  an  express  issue  as  to 
some  fact,  which  one  side  asserted  and  the  other  denied. 
If  the  dispute  proved  to  be  a  dispute  as  to  the  legal 
effect  of  a  fact,  which  one  party  alleged  to  be  true,  and 
the  other  did  not  contradict,  but  maintained  to  be 
insufficient  to  entitle  its  assertor  to  judgment,  he 
expressly  objected  to  its  legal  sufficiency,  or,  as  the 
technical  phrase  is,  he  demurred  to  it.  The  judges  of 
the  court  then  dealt  with  the  demurrer  as  being  a 
question  of  law,  and  their  judgment  on  the  demurrer 
determined  the  cause.  But  if  the  pleadings  ended  at 
last  in  a  dispute  as  to  the  truth  of  facts,  the  judges 
did  not  determine  the  question  of  fact ;  but  a  body  of 
unprofessional  men,  called  the  jury,  was  summoned  to 
decide  it,  and  finally  the  court  gave  judgment  according 
to  the  finding  of  the  jury  on  the  issue  of  fact,  unless 
some  grave  legal  error  had  been  committed  in  the 
conduct  of  the  cause.  As  we  had  occasion  to  observe 
in  an  earlier  chapter,  determination  of  issues  of  fact  by 
the  verdict  of  a  jury  had  been  introduced  in  certain 
actions  in  Henry  II.'s  time,  and  now  this  new  mode  of 
trial  had  been  found  so  rational  and  beneficial  that  it 
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chap,     was  gradually  extended  to  numerous  other  cases;  and 

XIIL      before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  may  be 

safely  said  to  have  become  the  regular  and  usual  mode  of 

trial  of  disputed  facts  in  cases  in  the  common-law  courts 

Trial  by  of  England.  Still  the  trial  by  battle  might  lawfully 
be  demanded  in  many  instances,  although  Edward  I. 
and  his  judges  discouraged  it  as  far  as  lay  in  their 
power.  There  was,  however,  another  mode  of  settling 
rather  than  of  trying  disputed  facts,  almost  as  iniqui- 
tous and  irrational  as  trial  by  battle,  which  long  sur- 
vived in  many  actions  as  to  personalty,  and,  indeed, 
has  only  been  entirely  abolished  within  the  memory 

Wager  of  0f  many  now  living."""  This  was  wager  of  law,  by 
which  a  defendant,  in  an  action  of  debt  or  simple 
contract,  and  some  other  actions,  was  allowed  to  defeat 
the  plaintiff's  claim  by  denying  it  on  oath,  and  by 
producing  a  certain  number  of  his  neighbours,  called 
"  compurgators/'  who  swore  they  believed  him. 

Trial  by  Trial  by  jury  in  those  times  was,  and  long  continued 

to  be,  essentially  a  trial  by  witnesses,  the  jurors  being 
carefully  summoned  from  the  neighbourhood  where 
the  disputed  events  were  said  to  have  occurred,  and 
giving  to  the  presiding  judge  their  "  true  saying/'  or 
verdict,  respecting  the  issue  from  their  own  knowledge. 
This  made  it  peculiarly  desirable  that  the  trials  of  such 
issues  should  be  conducted  in  the  several  counties  in 
which  the  cases  had  arisen.  Henry  II.'s  itinerant  judges, 
for  the  conduct  of  certain  civil  trials,  had  acquired 
the  name  of  justices  of  assize,  from  the  "assisa,"  or 
jury  of  the  knights,  who  were  made  "  assessors"  to  the 
judges  to  determine  facts.  The  trying  of  civil  causes 
in  this  manner  was  called  holding  the  assizes,  and  the 
Great  Charter  required  that  this  should  be  done  four 

*  By  a  statute  passed  in  the  last  reign,  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  42,  s.  13.    It 
had  long  been  practically  obsolete. 
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times  a  year,*  a  number  afterwards  reduced  to  twice,     chap. 
or,  at  most,  three  times  a  year.     By  the  statute  of      ™" 
Nisi  Prius  (part  of  the  second  statute  of  Westminster,  p^sNisi 
passed  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Edward's  reign),  juries  trials. 
for  the  trial  of  issues  of  fact  were  only  to  be  summoned 
before  the  court  at  Westminster  in  the  event  of  the 
judges  of  assize  not  previously  coming  into  the  county 
where  the  cause  of  action  arose,  which  was  in  effect  an 
enactment  for  the  cause  being  tried,  so  far  as  regarded 
questions  of  fact,  in  the  county  where  the  facts  of  it 
had  occurred. 

The  judges  who  made  "circuits"  through  the  counties  The  judges 

,  •  r  '  1       •    •  n       on  circuit. 

to  act  as  justices  of  assize  and  nisi  prius  were  usually 
(though  not  invariably)  judges  of  the  supreme  courts  of 
Westminster,  and  they  were  directed  to  associate  with 
them  one  or  two  of  the  discreetest  knights  of  each 
county  into  which  they  came  ;  and  by  another  statute  Judses  of 
(27  Ed.  I.  stat.  1,  c.  3),  the  judges,  who  tried  the  civil  livery, 
cases  in  every  county,  were  required  at  the  close  of  the 
civil  business  to  remain  and  deliver  the  gaol.  If  either 
of  the  judges  was  a  clergyman,  inasmuch  as  a  person 
in  holy  orders  could  not  take  part  in  sentences  affecting 
man's  life  or  limb,  the  lay  judge  was  to  associate  to 
himself  one  discreet  knight  of  the  county,  and  these 
two  were  to  conduct  the  criminal  trials.  We  must 
suppose  that  due  care  was  always  taken  not  to  include 
two  ecclesiastics  in  the  same  commissions  of  assize, 
nisi  prius,  and  gaol  delivery. 

Trial  by  a  jury,  under  the  superintendence  of  one  of 
the  King's  judges,  on  whom  devolved  the  decision  of  all 
questions  of  law  that  might  arise,  and  also  the  sentencing 
the  prisoner,  if  found  guilty,  had  now  become  the  regular 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  persons 
accused  as  criminals.     The  Normans  had  put  an  end  to 

*  Cl.  xviii. 
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chap,  the  Saxon  practice  of  trial  by  compurgation  in  criminal 
XIIL  cases,  and  they  discouraged,  though  they  did  not  wholly 
abolish,  the  equally  absurd  and  unfair  system  of  trial 
by  ordeal.  They  had  introduced  (or,  at  least,  they 
largely  extended  the  practice  of)  trial  by  battle  as  the 
best  mode  of  settling  whether  an  accused  person  was 
guilty  or  not  guilty.  But  the  trial  by  battle  was  only 
practicable  where  there  was  an  individual  accuser, 
who  "  appealed  "- — i.e.,  charged — the  accused  party  of 
the  offence.  The  near  relative  of  a  murdered  man 
might  do  this,  and  in  cases  of  injury  not  amounting 
to  death,  the  injured  person  might  institute  an  appeal 
of  the  crime.  But  the  greater  number  of  criminal 
charges  were  preferred  (at  least  after  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.)  by  the  presentment  of  a  body  of  knights  or 
other  chief  men  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  were  bound 
to  inform  the  King's  justices  of  all  treasons,  felonies, 
and  misdemeanors  committed  within  their  districts, 
and  to  name  the  persons  who  were  believed  to  have 
origin  of  perpetrated  those  offences.  We  see  here  the  original 
jurySiai  of  our  modern  grand  juries.  The  sheriffs  also  at  that 
time,  and  also  the  coroners,  took  inquests,  whereupon 
parties  might  be  charged  with  crimes,  and  on  which 
presentments  were  made,  which  were  finally  tried 
before  the  King's  justices. 

In  all  these  cases  of  presentment  trial  by  battle  was 
impossible,  as  there  was  no  individual  accuser  who 
could  be  required  to  become  one  of  the  combatants. 
Men  had  become  more  and  more  unwilling  to  have 
recourse  to  trial  by  ordeal ;  and  early  in  Henry  III/s 
reign  the  Church  of  Eome  prohibited  the  ordeal 
throughout  Christendom,  rightly  regarding  it  as  a 
system  of  trickery  and  blasphemous  impiety.  There 
was  then  left  no  mode  of  trying  a  prisoner  against 
whom  presentment  of  a  crime  had  been  made  unless 
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by  having  recourse  to  the  trial  "  by   the   country,"     chaf. 

that  is,  by  a  jury,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  now      1 

becoming  common  in  civil  cases,  and  which  many 
think  to  have  been  a  mode  of  trial  always  in  partial 
use  by  the  Normans  in  their  administration  of  criminal 
as  well  as  of  civil  law, 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  existence  of  T™1,1* 
trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases  during  the  reigns  of  comes  the 
the  earlier  Anglo-Norman  kings,  we  have  clear  proof  ia  ™™the 
in  the  writings  of  Bracton,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  land" 
Henry  III.,  that  it  was  by  that  time  generally  pre- 
valent ;  and  a  statute  passed  very  early  in  Edward 
I/s  reign*  fully  declares  the  trial  of  accused  felons 
by  inquest,  that  is,  by  jury,  to  be  "the  common  law 
of  the  land."  Even  in  cases  where  a  single  accuser 
or  appellant  instituted  the  charge,  it  by  no  means 
followed  that  the  issue  was  determined  by  a  duel. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  accused  party  had  his  option 
of  defending  himself  per  corpus,  that  is,  of  venturing 
his  body  in  single  combat,  or  per  patriam,  that  is, 
of  putting  himself  upon  the  country,  and  leaving  it 
to  a  jury  to  convict  or  absolve  him.  Many  tech- 
nicalities and  forms  were  to  be  strictly  observed  in 
order  to  make  the  trial  by  battle  lawful ;  and  as 
men  began  to  discern  the  true  character  of  this  mode 
of  trial,  that  it  was  as  unfair  as  the  ordeal,  and  almost 
equally  impious,  it  became  more  and  more  rare  in 
practice,  though  it  was  part  of  our  law  until  the 
present  century,  and  it  was  only  by  a  blunder  on  the 
part  of  the  appellant  in  the  formal  mode  of  making 
his  demand,  that  Lord  Ellenborough  and   the  other 

*  See  Statute  of  Westminster  1st,  chap.  xii. ;  and  see  Reeve's  History  of 
the  English  Law,  vol.  i.  p.  131.  That  learned  writer  considers  this  sta- 
tute to  have  been  passed  as  auxiliary  to  the  establishment  of  trial  by  jury 
in  preference  to  all  others  then  in  use.  See  also  Mr.  Reeve's  comment  on 
the  words  in  this  statute,  "  la  prisone  forte  et  dure." 
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chap,     judges  of  the  King's  Bench  were  saved  from  having 

'.      to  sit  in  Tothill-fields  from  morning  until,  it  might 

be,  the  rising  of  the  stars,  and  see  the  appellant 
Ashcroft  do  battle  with  the  appellee  Thornton.*  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  (at  least  in  Bracton  s  time) 
one  kind  of  murder  which,  if  charged  by  way  of 
appeal,  could  only  be  tried  by  battle.  This  was  where 
the  murder  had  been  committed  by  poisoning.  It 
was  considered  impossible  that  the  neighbourhood 
could  have  any  sufficient  knowledge  of  a  crime  so 
secret  in  its  character  as  poisoning,  and  it  was  there- 
fore considered  unfit  to  try  it  by  a  jury.  Nothing- 
could  illustrate  more  forcibly  the  great  distinction 
between  these  ancient  juries  and  the  juries  of  the 
present  time,  which  has  been  already  adverted  to 
when  we  were  considering  civil  trials.  Our  juries 
form  their  opinion  and  give  their  verdict  according  to 
the  evidence  of  the  witnesses,  who  give  testimony  ; 
whereas  the  ancient  juries  gave  their  verdicts  from 
their  own  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case  ;  and 
great  care  was  therefore  taken  that  the  juries  should 
be  of  the  neighbourhood  where  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted.! 

*  See  Ashcroft  and  Thornton,  1  Barnewall  and  Cresswell's  Eeports.  The 
Act  abolishing  -wager  of  battle  was  passed  in  the  following  session  of 
parliament. 

*f*  See,  inter  alia,  the  statute  Articuli  super  Cartas,  28  Edw.  I.  chap.  ix. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  those  times  the  proportion  of  crimes  of 
violence  against  the  person,  or  of  robbery  accompanied  with  violence,  was 
far  greater,  as  compared  with  crimes  against  property,  than  is  the  case 
now.  So  long  as  the  old  law  of  Frank-pledge  was  strictly  observed,  and 
while  the  directions  in  Edward's  Statute  of  Winchester  and  Statute  of 
Coroners  were  observed  as  to  the  prompt  and  minute  local  examinations 
to  be  made,  and  the  fresh  pursuit  by  hue  and  kcry  to  be  instituted  directly 
it  was  known  that  any  crime  of  violence  had  been  committed,  the  men  of 
the  neighbourhood  were  reasonably  certain  to  be  able  to  tell  who  were 
and  who  were  not  the  guilty  parties. 

For  an  account  of  the  gradual  introduction  of  witnesses  (not  being 
jurors)  to  give  evidence  before  jurors,  see  Forsyth's  History  of  Trial  by 
Jury. 
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We  may,  however,  consider  that  trial  by  jury  was  char 
established  in  England  in  Edward  I.'s  time,  so  far  as  xnL 
regards  its  essential  principles  ;  those  principles  being 
that  a  free  Englishman,  when  charged  with  any 
offence,  has  a  right  to  have  the  question  of  fact 
whether  he  did  or  whether  he  did  not  do  the  act 
imputed  to  him,  decided  in  a  public  trial  by  a  body 
of  private  individuals  fairly  taken  from  among  those 
who  are  the  accused  man's  equals  in  the  eye  of  the 
law.  It  is  also  a  principle  of  English  trial  by  jury 
(which  has  secured  its  development  and  permanence *) 
that  the  province  of  the  jury  is  limited  to  giving 
a  true  saying  (verdict)  to  the  court  on  the  question 
of  fact,  whether  the  accused  party  is  or  is  not  guilty. 
The  jury  are  not  the  court;  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  process,  or  with  the  law  of  the  case. 
They  do  not  pronounce  either  judgment  or  sentence. 
The  court,  which  is  composed  of  a  judge  or  judges 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  does  this ;  but  the  court 
cannot  of  itself  pronounce  that  any  man  is  guilty. 
All  these  principles  were  established  and  in  general 
operation  before  the  close  of  Edward  I.'s  reign ; 
and  no  man  did  more  than  he  did  towards  their 
establishment  and  ascendancy  in  our  constitutional 
jurisprudence  and  in  the  practical  administration  of 
justice. 

The  old  Saxon  tribunal  of  the  County-Court  still  The 
dealt   with  civil   causes  of  small  amount ;    and   the  Court. 
Courts  Baron  of  the  numerous  Lords  of  Manors  (at  The  Courts 
which  the  lord's  tenants  were  bound  to   attend  and 
ik  do   suit   and   service ")    exercised  jurisdiction   over 

*  See  Mr.  Forsyth's  valuable  remarks  on  this  (History  of  Trial  by  Jury, 
chap.  i.  sect.  2).  He  points  out  that  the  inevitable  results  of  leaving  the 
whole  of  a  case,  law  as  well  as  fact,  to  a  popular  tribunal,  is  to  cause  the 
introduction  of  legal  functionaries  as  assessors,  who  ultimately  supersede 
the  lay  members  of  the  court. 
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char     numerous  local  matters   of  minor  importance.      But 

'       the   proceedings   of  these   and   other   inferior   courts 

were  under  the  supervision  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  which  promptly  interfered  to  check  any 
attempt  at  excess  of  jurisdiction,  or  any  substantial 
irregularity  or  violation  of  the  natural  principles  of 
justice.  This  supervision  did  much  to  maintain 
uniformity  in  our  law;  an  advantage  which  was 
secured  in  a  still  greater  degree  by  the  admirable 
system  already  described  of  sending  the  judges  of  the 
superior  courts  at  stated  periods  on  "Eyres,"  or  circuits 
through  the  land,  to  preside  over  the  trials  of  both 
civil  and  criminal  cases.* 
Roguia-  Speediness  of  trial  is  almost  as  important  as  fairness 

tions  for  x ,  .      .       ,  r\  i  i  -        ' 

of  trial  in  criminal  cases.  Our  law  at  this  time  care- 
fully provided  for  it  by  the  regulations  already  referred 
to,  for  the  periodical  circuits  of  the  king's  justices,  and 
for  those  justices,  when  on  circuit,  delivering  the  gaols 
of  all  prisoners  who  were  not  imprisoned  there  under 
the  sentence  of  some  competent  court,  pronounced  in 
Against  due  course  of  law.  No  man  who  had  not  been  so 
imprison-  sentenced  could  be  kept  in  prison  without  trial  beyond 
ment.  -j-^  ^me  0f  ^q  next  assizes  after  his  commitment. 
And  even  with  regard  to  the  period  of  intermediate 
detention  for  the  purpose  of  trial,  the  law  provided 
carefully  that  no  man  should  be  detained  in  custody 
at  all,  except  under  a  warrant  of  commitment  by  a 
proper  authority,  specifying  the  offence  with  which  the 
prisoner  was  charged.      If  no  adequate  legal  offence 

*  The  justices  in  Eyre  were  not  always  justices  of  the  superior  courts, 
but  they  generally  were  so  ;  and  those  persons,  other  than  the  judges  of 
the  superior  courts,  who  were  occasionally  commissioned  as  Justices  on 
circuits,  were  always  (I  believe)  practitioners  of  eminence  in  the  West- 
minster Courts. 

See  Mr.  Hallam's  eloquent  observations  (Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  334)  on 
the  admirable  effect  of  this  institution  in  preventing  our  common-law  from 
being  split  "  like  that  of  France  into  a  multitude  of  local  customs." 
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was  set  forth,  the  man  was  entitled  to  be  set  free  ;     chap. 

and  even  when  a  crime  was  regularly  charged  against      . 

him,  he  had  a  right  (except  in  some  cases  where  espe-  Jjg _law  of 
cially  heinous  guilt  was  imputed,  and  where  very 
strong  presumptions  of  guilt  existed)  to  be  set  at 
liberty  on  giving  sufficient  surety  or  bail  that  he 
would  appear  at  the  proper  time  and  place  to  stand  his 
trial."*  These  great  rights  of  personal  liberty,  which  are 
founded  on  the  emphatic  words  of  the  Great  Charter, 
"Nullus  liber  homo  capiatur  vel  imprisonetur  ?iisi  per 
legale  judicium  parium  suorum,  vel  per  legem  terrw," 
were  assured  in  practice  by  the  writ  of  Habeas  Habeas 
Corpus,  and  by  the  writ  De  Homine  Keplegiando  :  the  orpu3 
first  of  which  could  be  sued  out  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  or  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  on 
behalf  of  any  one,  if  it  was  suggested  that  he  was 
illegally  imprisoned  or  deprived  of  full  personal  liberty 
by  any  person  whatever;  and  the  second  of  which 
was  issuable  out  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  for 
similarly  remedial  purposes,  f 

*  The  provisions  of  the  Statute  of  Westminster  the  1st  are  very  minute 
as  to  the  law  of  bail.  And  this  statute,  by  which  the  law  of  bail  was  set- 
tled in  Edward  I.'s  time,  was  "  adopted  in  later  times  as  the  rule  by  which 
justices  of  the  peace  should  govern  themselves."  See  Reeve,  vol.  ii.  p.  133. 
The  3Gth  clause  of  the  Great  Charter,  as  granted  by  John  (the  26th  in  the 
Charter  as  re-granted  by  Henry  III.  and  confirmed  by  Edward  I.)  contains 
an  important  provision  to  prevent  men  being  kept  in  prison  by  false 
charges  for  homicide.  See  the  comments  on  this  clause  in  Reeve,  vol.  i. 
p.  250  ;  Thomson's  Magna  Carta  ;  and  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Consti- 
tution, p.  147. 

f  The  principle  on  which  the  common-law  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  has 
always  issued  out  of  these  courts,  is  that  the  king  has  a  right  to  inquire  the 
causes  for  which  any  of  his  subjects  are  deprived  of  their  liberty  ;  and  the 
writ  was  originally  sued  out  either  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  which 
the  sovereign  is  supposed  to  be  always  present,  and  which  is  the  supreme 
criminal  court  of  the  whole  realm,  or  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  the 
presiding  judge  of  which  is  specially  bound  to  attend  to  aught  that  touched 
the  king's  conscience,  and  which  is  a  Court  supposed  to  be  always  open  to 
the  subject  as  "  officina  justitiae."  The  power  of  issuing  common-law  writs 
of  Habeas  Corpus  was  not  assumed  by  the  other  superior  courts  at  West- 
minster till  a  much  later  period  than  the  times  which  we  are  now  considering. 
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This  sketch  of  King  Edward's  reign  ought  not 
to  be  closed  without  some  remarks  on  the  policy 
pursued  by  him  towards  the  Church,  meaning  his 
conduct  in  respect  of  the  claims  of  the  Pope,  as 
well  as  his  treatment  of  his  own  English  clergy. 
Towards  the  Pope  he  was  prudent  and  firm  ;  towards 
his  own  churchmen  he  was  something  more  and 
something  worse.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
Statutes  of  Mortmain,  and  of  "  Circumspecte  Agatis." 
Those  were  necessary  and  wise  measures,  and  they 
have  received  the  almost  unanimous  applause  of  pos- 
terity. But  Edward's  demands  on  his  clergy  for 
grants  of  money  were  frequent  and  violent.  At  last 
in  rage  he  required  of  them  a  subsidy  of  half  their 
annual  revenues.  Further  imposts  of  the  same  nature 
followed.  On  the  other  side,  Pope  Boniface  (who 
wished  to  monopolise  the  power  of  plundering  the 
English  Church),  put  forth  (1296)  the  Bull  en- 
titled "Clericis  laicus,"  which  forbade  the  clergy  to 
grant  or  pay  to  laymen  out  of  their  ecclesiastical 
revenues  any  tax  or  impost  under  any  pretext  what- 
ever,   unless    the     Pope's     consent    was    previously 


I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Hallam  is  quite  right  (Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  325) 
in  speaking  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  as  coeval  with  the  Great  Charter, 
although  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  what  are  the  earliest  memorials 
extant  of  the  actual  use  of  this  justly  renowned  and  valued  safeguard  of 
personal  freedom. 

The  writ  De  Homine  Eeplegiando  is  described  by  Bracton  as  in  use  in  his 
time,  that  is,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  It  was  commonly  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  sheriff  take  bail  in  bailable  cases ;  but  it  also 
might  be  used  not  only  where  officers  of  justice  kept  accused  parties  in 
illegal  custody,  but  where  private  persons  put  any  corporal  duress  or 
restraint  of  liberty  on  each  other.  See  Reeve,  vol.  ii.  p.  36.  The  writ  De 
Homine  Eeplegiando  was  employed  as  a  remedy  against  the  alleged  unlaw- 
ful detention  of  a  young  lady  by  private  persons,  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  ;  but  I  believe  that  Serjeant  Maynard  then  revived  it  out  of 
long  disuse.  See  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  of  Lord  Grey  in  the  State 
Trials 'for  the  discussion  before  the  court  (while  the  jury  were  considering 
their  verdict)  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  Lady  Henrietta  Berkeley  under  this 
writ. 
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obtained.       Eobert   Winchelsea,    the   Archbishop     of     chap. 
Canterbury,  co-operated  with  the  Pope,  and   openly 
declared  that  when  the  authority  of  his  temporal  lord 
the  King  clashed  with  the  authority  of  his  spiritual 
lord  the  Pope,  obedience  was  to  be  paid  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  spiritual  superior.     Edward  bore  down  Edward 
this  opposition  by  a  kind  of  state  excommunication  th«  darkS 
that   was   calm  and  dignified   in   form,  but   terribly  0PPOBiti<»« 
effective  in  substance.     He  adopted  the  principle  that 
a  body  of  men  who  refused  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port  of   the    Government   forfeited   all   right   to   be 
protected  by  the  Government.     The  Chief  Justice  of  Thenon- 
the  King's  Bench  announced  as  a  rule  of  Court,  that  Ser^are 
the   proctors   and    attorneys   of  clergymen   of  every  ofThepaie 
degree  would  no  longer  be  heard  in  the  King's  Courts  of  tllc  law- 
to  make  claim  or  defence,  but  that  justice*  would  still 
be  done  against  clergymen  in  behalf  of  any  who  de- 
manded it.     The  clergy  instantly  found  their  persons 
and   their  property   at   the   mercy  of  every   spoiler. 
They  soon  gave  way,  and  consented  to  pay  the  King's 
demand,  and  also  a  fine  for  their  late  insult  to  his 
authority.     The  more  scrupulous  among  them  were 
allowed   to    salve  their  consciences  as  to  their  duty 
towards  the  Pope,  by  placing  the  money,  not  actually 
in  the  hands  of  the  King's  collectors,   but  in  some 
sanctuary  for  the  good  of  Church  and  State,  it  being 
well  known  that  the  King's  officers  would  forthwith 
remove  it. 

There  was  also  a  bold  attempt  made  by  Pope  Boni-  The  Pope 
face  to  interfere  with  the  English  rights  as  to  Scotland,  ^th^ie* 
which  King  Edward  and  his  people  encountered  with  ^hCfto 
spirit,  dignity,  and  success.     In  1299,  while  the  war  Scotland. 
which  Wallace  had  kindled  was  still  unextinguished, 
but  when  the  superiority  of  the  English  force  had 
been  manifested,  the  Scottish  chiefs  sought  relief  by 
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obtaining  the  intervention  of  the  Pope.  There  seems  to 
have  been  some  obscure  legend  that  Scotland  had  once 
been  a  fief  of  the  Church  of  Eome,  and  the  Scottish 
regents  now  proclaimed  this  to  be  a  fact,  and  called  on 
Pope  Boniface  to  protect  his  liege  subjects  the  Scots 
from  the  unjust  aggressions  of  the  King  of  England. 
Boniface  eagerly  caught  at  this  opportunity  of  aggran- 
disement. He  put  forth  a  bull,  which  declared  that 
from  times  of  old  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  did  and 
doth  still  belong  in  full  right  to  the  see  of  Eome,  and 
that  neither  King  Edward,  nor  any  of  his  ancestors  on 
the  throne  of  England,  enjoyed  over  it  any  feudal 
superiority.  It  enjoined  the  King  to  release  his  Scot- 
tish prisoners,  and  to  withdraw  his  officers  from  the 
country.  It  then  mildly  gave  the  King  permission,  in 
case  he  still  had  any  doubt  as  to  the  superior  title  of 
the  Pope  to  Scotland,  to  send  ambassadors,  who  might 
argue  the  case  before  the  Pope  himself  at  Eome.  This 
bull  was  delivered  to  the  King  in  his  camp  before 
Caerlaveroch  by  Archbishop  Winchelsea,  the  thorough 
partisan  of  Eome;  and  the  archbishop  added  an 
exhortation  of  his  own,  in  which  he  announced 
the  blessing  and  protection  of  Mount  Sion  and 
Jerusalem  for  the  devout  Scots.  King  Edward 
fiercely  replied  that  neither  Mount  Sion  nor  Jeru- 
salem should  make  him  abandon  his  well-known 
rights.  After  deliberation  with  the  chief  English 
nobles  and  ministers  who  were  with  him,  he  sent  a 
more  formal  and  dignified  answer,  in  which  he  stated, 
"  It  is  the  custom  of  England  that,  on  matters  affecting 
the  realm,  all  whose  interests  are  concerned  must  be 
consulted  ;  and  since  the  present  matter  affects  not 
only  the  rights  of  Scotland,  but  the  rights  of  England 
also,  and  since  there  are  many  prelates,  earls,  barons, 
and  great  men,  who  are  not  here  with  this  array,  and 
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whose  opinions  I  desire  to  take,  I  cannot  now  return     chap. 
an  answer   to  my  Holy  Father;  but  I   will  hold   a      3mL 
council  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I  will  then  transmit 
an  answer  to  His  Holiness  in  accordance  with  their 
joint  advice  and  determination." 

This  matter  accordingly  was  one  of  the  subjects  Parliament 
brought  before  the  celebrated  Parliament  01  Lincoln  summoned. 
in  1301,  which  was  attended  by  an  unusually  large 
number  of  lay  barons  and  earls,  as  well  as  of  prelates 
and  mitred  abbots,  by  knights  of  the  shires,  and  by 
representatives  of  the  cities  and  boroughs.  The  King 
also  summoned  sixteen  masters,  learned  in  the  law, 
who  probably  were  practitioners  of  the  common  law 
in  the  Kings  Courts,  and  he  ordered  also  the  Chan- 
cellors of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  send  a  certain 
number  of  discreet  persons  best  versed  in  the  written 
law.  These  we  may  consider  to  have  been  canonists 
and  civilians.  They  were  to  discuss  with  the  King 
his  rights  and  dominion  as  to  the  kinorlom  of  Scotland. 

There   where   strong    reasons   why   King    Edward  Prudent 
should  not  appear  as  the  personal  antagonist  of  the  ^J^o{ 
Pope  in  this  matter.     The  dispute  between  Edward  KingEd- 
and  King  Philip  of  France  as  to   Guienne  was  still 
pending  before  the  Pope  as  arbitrator  ;  and  the  castles 
and  the  strong  cities  of  the  disputed  territory  were 
still  held  by   the  Pope's  officers.     It   was  agreed  at 
Lincoln  that  the  English  answer  to  these  claims  of 
Home  should  be  sent  in  the  name  of  the  Barons  of 
England.      Accordingly   a    manifesto    was    prepared,  TheEng- 
which  set  forth  in  uncompromising  terms  the  rights  g\^the°nS 
of    the   English    Crown   over   Scotland.      It    further  English 

0  answer. 

asserted,  with  equal  clearness  and  firmness,  both  the 
total  independence  of  the  English  King  from  control 
by  any  foreign  power,  and  the  fact  that  his  royal 
authority  is  limited  by  the  constitution   of  his  own 
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chap,     realm.     The  Peers  of  England  told  the  Pope,  "  It  is 

XIIL      our  common  and  unanimous  resolution  (and  by  the 

grace  of  God  it  shall  continue  so)  that  our  Lord  the 

King  shall  not  plead  before  you,  nor  submit  in  any 

manner  to  your  judgment  with  respect  to  his  rights 

as  to  his  kingdom  of  Scotland,  or  as  to  any  other 

his  temporal  rights  :  nor  shall  he  suffer  his  said  rights 

to  be  treated  as  questionable  by  any  discussion  as  to 

the  same.      To  do  so  would  be  to  betray  the  rights 

of  the  Crown   of  England,    the   constitution   of  the 

State,  and  the  liberties,  laws,  and  customs  which  we 

have   inherited  from  our  fathers.      These   are  rights 

which  we  have  sworn  to  maintain,  and,  by  God's  help, 

we  are  prepared  to  defend  them  with  all  our  might. 

We  do  not  permit,  we  ought  not  to  permit,  our  Lord 

the  King  to  do  the  things  demanded  of  him  ;  and  even 

if  he  were  minded  to  do  so,  we  would  not  allow  him  to 

do  them,  or  to  make  the  attempt.     In  witness  whereof, 

we,  for  ourselves  and  in  behalf  of  the  whole  community 

of  the  English  nation,  to  this  letter  append  our  seals." 

This  State  document  was  sent  to  the  Pope  with  the 

seals   of    one   hundred   and   four   English   earls   and 

The  Pope     barons  annexed  to  it.     The  growing  quarrel  between 

the  Scotl    Pope  Boniface  and  King  Philip  of  France  made  the 

Eoman  Pontiff  before  long  desirous  to  conciliate  the 

English,  and  he  not  only  desisted  from  any  efforts 

in  favour  of  the  Scots,  but  in  the  following  year  he 

publicly   reproved   the   Archbishop   of   Glasgow   and 

other  Scottish  prelates  for  persevering  in  an  unnatural 

rebellion,   and    exhorted   them   to   be  at   peace  with 

Edward  their  King. 

close  of  The  conclusion  of  Edward  I/s  reign  makes  an  im- 

anepochin   portant  epoch  in  our  national  history,  and  especially 

hS^.      m  tne  nistoiT  °f  our  constitution.     It  is  the  period  at 

which  we  may  safely  assert  English  nationality  to  have 
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been  perfected.     The  various  races,  of  which  our  popu-     chap. 
lation  is  mainly  composed — the  Eomanised  Celtic,  the      XIIL 
Germanic,  the  Scandinavian,  and  the  Norman — were  Our  present 
then  thoroughly  blended  into  one  English  people ;  all  nationality 
regarding  England  as  their  national  home,  and  each  i^ned°stab 
other  as  fellow-countrymen ;    all  speaking  the  same  As  to  race, 
language,   and  all   living   under  the   same    principal  Language, 
institutions  and  laws.    And  the  nationality  which  then  chief  po- 
existed    has    endured  in  existence  until  the  present  unions"* 
time.      There   have   been  changes,  there  have    been 
additions,  there  has  been  development ;  but  the  nation- 
ality still  has  been  and  still  is  essentially  the  same. 
No  new  elements  of  population  of  any  importance  have 
been  added  to  the  four  which  have  been  enumerated. 
The  language  spoken  almost  universally  in  England 
before  the  end    of    Edward  I.'s  reign  was   English, 
the  same   language    that  we    now   speak   and  write, 
though  the  old  specimens  seem  archaic  and  strange  to 
us  as  to  orthography  and  form.     We  retain  also  the 
same  great  constitutional  and  legal  principles  that  then 
were  recognised  and  established. 

A  few  remarks  on  these  propositions  will  not  be  out 
of  place  here. 

The  fortunate  loss  of  Normandy  in  King  John's  Unity  of 
time  had  been  the  main  cause  of  the  cessation  of  the 
haughty  scorn,  with  which  the  Anglo-Normans  had 
previously  regarded  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  of  the 
sullen  hatred  with  which  that  scorn  had  been  requited. 
Thenceforth  our  Barons'  only  homes  were  in  this 
island.  During  the  long  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  par- 
tiality of  that  Prince  for  his  Poitevine  courtiers  and 
the  Italian  ecclesiastics,  who  flocked  hither  to  share  in 
the  King's  favour  and  in  the  plunder  of  the  English 
Church  and  State,  tended  more  and  more  to  knit 
together  all  born  in  this  land  in  opposition  to  the 
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chap,     insolent   and  rapacious  foreigners  ;    and  hence  there 

.      grew  up  a  common  feeling  of  English  patriotism  among 

the  descendants  of  the  victors  as  well  as  of  the  van- 
quished at  Hastings.  King  Edward's  barons,  as  we 
have  seen  in  their  manifesto  to  Pope  Boniface,  pro- 
claimed their  rights  and  duties  as  Englishmen,  and 
they  professed  to  act,  not  for  their  own  order  only, 
but  in  behalf  of  the  whole  community  of  the  land. 
Edward's  wise  policy  of  avoiding  schemes  of  conquest 
on  the  Continent,  while  striving  to  consolidate  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain  into  one  kingdom,  intensified 
this  insular  feeling,  as  was  proved  unpleasantly  to  him 
in  1297,  when  his  great  barons  refused  to  render  him 
military  service  abroad  in  the  war,  by  which  the 
aggressions  of  Philip  of  France  had  forced  Edward  to 
defend  his  rights,  not  as  King  of  England,  but  as 
Duke  of  Aquitaine.* 
English  be-       Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  specimen  of 

comes  the  -i  •    i  •  i 

mother-       the  early  English  language,  which  we  possess  m  the 
tKigher    ballad  on  the  Battle  of  Lewes.     A  State  Proclamation 
of  thfother  °f  King  Henry  III.  to  the  people  of  Huntingdonshire 
chases  dm>  in  English,  essentially  the  same  as  our  present  tongue, 
ward  i.'s.    has  also  come  down  to  us.  This  was  the  language  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  nation  for  some  time  before  it  became 
the  language  of  the  Court,  or  of  the  nobility  and  their 
domestic  circles.      The  descendants  of   the  Norman 
barons  who  came  over  with  Duke  William  long  spoke, 
and  trained  their  children  to  speak,  their  own  Norman- 
French  dialect.     English  was  disdained  by  them  as 
servile  ;  hence  the  romances  and  chronicles  that  were 
written   for   the   amusement   and   the   edification    of 
princes  and  nobles  were  composed  in  Norman-French ; 
and  that  such  was  the  case  as  late  as  Edward  17s  reign 

*  See  the  observations  of   Dean  Hook  on  this,  Lives  of    Archbishops, 
vol.  iii.  p.  409. 
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is  proved  by  (among  many  other  things)  the  original     chap. 

chronicle  of  Peter  Langtoft,  or,  as  he  styled  himself,      ] 

Pierre  de  Langtoft,  who  was  a  churchman  of  the 
north  of  England,  and  wrote  at  this  period,  at  the 
desire  and  under  the  patronage  of  a  man  of  rank 
and  power  named  Scaffeld.  But,  as  distinctions  of 
race  died  out  in  England,  the  home  language  of  the 
community  gained  more  and  more  upon  that  which 
the  Norman  nobles  had  brought  from  beyond  sea. 
Langtoft's  chronicle  was  speedily  published  in  an 
English  translation  by  Eobert  Brunne,  and  there  is 
clear  proof  that  before  the  end  of  Edward's  reign 
French  was  taught  to  the  children  of  the  aristocracy, 
even  as  now,  as  an  accomplishment — by  which  I  mean 
something  necessary  for  completing  a  high-born  per- 
son's ability  to  move  gracefully  and  usefully  in  his 
proper  sphere — but  that  English  had  become  their 
mother  tongue.* 

I  have  already  in  this,  and  in  another  work,f  pointed  Ourinstitu- 
out  in  detail  how  the  great  Charter,  and  its  most  im- 
portant supplement,  the  "  Confirmation  of  the  Charters" 
(passed  finally  in  1300),  recognise  and  establish  the 
great  primary  principles  of  our  Constitution,  such  as 

*  "  French  was,  of  course,  the  language  of  the  Norman  Barons  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  for  a  long  period,  perhaps  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century,  it  was  the  mother  tongue  of  our  aristocracy.  That  is,  the  child 
learnt  French  from  the  breast,  and  whatever  he  afterwards  knew  of  English 
he  acquired  by  subsequent  teaching.  We  cannot  tell  exactly  at  what  period 
this  state  of  things  generally  ceased  ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  13th  century 
we  find  a  knight  named  Walter  de  Billesworth  compiling,  at  the  request  of 
a  noble  English  lady,  the  lady  Dionysia  de  Montehesney,  a  treatise  for 
teaching  French  to  the  children  of  the  aristocracy.  As  the  French  text  of 
this  treatise  is  accompanied  by  an  interlinear  explanatory  gloss  in  English, 
it  proves  beyond  any  doubt  that,  at  the  close  of  the  13th  century,  the 
mother  tongue  of  the  English  aristocracy  was  English,  and  that  their 
children  were  taught  French  when  they  had  reached  an  age  capable  of 
learning  another  language."  Preface  to  Mr.  Wright's  edition  of  the 
Chronicle  of  Pierre  de  Langtoft,  p.  xxvii. 

f  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Constitution,  chap.  xiii.  See  also 
p.  327,  supra. 
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CHAP. 
XIII. 


The  three 
chief  Prin- 
ciples of 
our  Consti- 
tution. 


Centralisa- 
tion of 
power  in 
imperial 
matters. 


Local  self- 
government 
in  local 
matters. 


Edward 
compared 
with  other 
great  Eng- 
lish rulers. 


they  still  exist,  and  as,  I  trust,  they  will  long  endure. 
I  will  only  recapitulate  the  three  chief  of  those  prin- 
ciples here  : — 

1.  The  government  of  the  country  by  a  hereditary 
Sovereign,  ruling  with  limited  powers,  and  bound  to 
summon  and  consult  a  Parliament  for  the  whole  realm, 
comprising  hereditary  peers  and  elective  representa- 
tives of  the  commons. 

2.  That  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament  no  tax 
of  any  kind  can  be  imposed,  and  no  law  can  be  made, 
repealed,  or  altered.  * 

3.  That  no  man  be  arbitrarily  fined  or  imprisoned ; 
that  no  man's  property  or  liberty  be  impaired ;  and 
that  no  man  be  in  any  way  punished  except  after  a 
lawful  trial. 

On  these  principles  are  based  nearly  all  our  most 
valuable  institutions;  and  almost  every  part  of  them 
bears  the  stamp  of  the  vigorous  and  far-seeing  mind 
of  King  Edward  I.  And  no  man  did  more  than  he, 
while  keeping  up  imperial  centralisation  of  power  in 
imperial  matters,  to  maintain  and  develope  the  healthy 
spirit  of  local  self-government  in  local  matters,  to  which 
so  much  of  our  national  greatness  is  justly  ascribed. 

The  name  of  Alfred  may  shine  with  a  purer  lustre ; 
but  Saxon  England  was  so  different  from  what  Eng- 
land became  after  the  coming  over  of  the  Normans, 
that  comparisons  between  men  of  the  two  periods  are 
almost  impracticable.  Of  those  who  have  held  sove- 
reign power  here  after  the  Saxon  times,  William  the 
Conqueror  can  best  stand  to  be  compared  with  King 
Edward  I.  for  political  as  well  as  military  energy,  and 
for  sagacity  as  a  statesman  and  a  legislator.  But  the 
intense  selfishness,  and  the  systematic  cruelty  and 
rapacity  of  William  degrade  him  far  below  the  great 
Plantagenet.     Edward  III.   and  Henry  V.  neglected 
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England's  true  interests  for  schemes  of  Continental  chap. 
conquest,  which  were  impolitic  in  their  purpose,  and 
which  were  unjust  as  to  the  warfare  by  which  they 
were  carried  on.  Edward  I.  wisely  let  the  Continent 
alone  as  much  as  possible,  and  endeavoured  to  effect 
the  consolidation  of  the  various  realms  of  the 
Britannic  Islands  ;  and  he  sought  to  effect  this  upon 
fair  opportunity  and  by  perfectly  just  proceedings. 
Henry  VIII.  had  high  intellect  and  statesman-like 
energy  and  skill ;  but  the  savage  sensualism  of  the  chief 
Tudor  King  only  makes  us  admire  the  more  the  pure 
domestic  virtues  by  which  the  First  Edward  Planta- 
genet  adorned  our  throne.  As  a  legislator,  King 
Edward  I.  is  immeasurably  superior  to  all  his  suc- 
cessors, including  Cromwell  and  William  III.  His 
character  is  far  from  blameless ;  and  the  arbitrary 
and  harsh  acts,  by  which  his  old  age  unbeseemed 
his  earlier  years,  have  been  fully  recorded  here.  But 
if  we  take  a  comprehensive  and  an  unprejudiced  view 
of  his  whole  career,  we  shall  rest  satisfied  that  few 
greater  men  have  ever  reigned ;  and  that  there  has 
been  hardly  any  man,  either  royal  or  subject,  to  whom 
Englishmen  ought  to  look  with  more  gratitude  than 
to  King  Edward  I.,  as  the  promoter  of  our  power, 
and  as  the  ordainer  of  our  laws  and  our  Constitution. 


ERRATA.       • 

Page  176,  line  19,  for  "  Earldormen  "  read  %t  Ealdormen." 
186,  lines  9  and  12,  for  '*  Ceadmon"  read  "Csedmon.' 
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Abbots  in  the  Witan,  173. 

Acre,  besieged  by  the  Crusaders,  287  ; 
taken  by  Richard,  289  ;  hostages  put 
to  death,  290. 

Acta  Diurna,  51  (note). 

Acton  Burncl,  statute  of,  463  (note). 

Adalbert,  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  an  Eng- 
lish missionary  to  Germany,  1 24. 

Adamusde  Marisco,  see  "Marsh." 

Adelais,  of  Louvain,  second  wife  of 
Heniy  I.,  234. 

Adrian,  Abbot,  his  great  learning,  114, 
119. 

Agrkola,  his  virtues  and  talents  ;  is 
sent  to  Britain,  58  ;  his  eight  cam- 
paigns, 59  ;  victory  over  Galgacus,  59  ; 
sails  round  Britain,  59  ;  re-called  to 
Rome,  60;  success  of  his  government 
in  Britain,  61. 

Agriculture  of  England  ;  its  produce, 
its  fertility,  6  ;  the  agriculture  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  122. 

Aids,  feudal,  317  ;  exaction  of,  from 
cities  forbidden  by  Magna  Carta, 
348,  see  "Taxation." 

Alban,  St.,  the  first  British  martyr,  70. 

A  Ibcrtus  Magnus,  365  (note). 

Albigenses,  crusade  against,  36. 

A  Ibinus,  see  "  Clodius." 

Albion,  name  of  one  of  the  British 
Isles  as  known  to  the  Greeks,  1. 

Alcuin,  of  York,  119;  the  greatest 
scholar  of  his  age,  124  ;  becomes 
Charlemagne's  "intellectual  Prime 
Minister,"  124. 

A  Id  helm,  a  learned  Anglo-Saxon  eccle- 
siastic, 119. 

Alexander  IT.,  Pope,  194;  his  bull  in 

favour  of  Duke  William,  204. 
Alexander  III.,  King  of  Scotland,  does 
homage   to    Edward    I.,     392  ;    his 
death,   and  its  consequences  on  the 
Scottish  succession,  392,  393. 


Alexander  TV.,  Pope,  subserviency  of 
Henry  III.  to,  341  ;  his  threats  and 
interdicts  against  the  barons,  350. 

Alfonso  X.,  King  of  Castile,  father-in- 
law  of  Edward  L,  378. 

A  If  red  the  Great,  fourth  son  of  Ethelwulf, 
136  ;  his  birth,  137  ;  his  mother  Os- 
burga,  137  ;  his  early  promise,  137  ; 
anecdote  of  his  childhood,  137  ;  is 
sent  to  Rome,  138  ;  Pope  Leo  IV., 
138  ;  returns  to  England,  138  ;  is  cm- 
ployed  in  state  affairs,  138  ;  Danish 
invasion,  139  ;  Guthrun  commander 
of  the  Danes,  139 ;  conquests  of  the 
Danes  in  England,  139  ;  they  are  de- 
feated at  Ashdown,  139;  death  of 
Ethelred,  139 ;  Alfred  ascends  the 
English  throne,  139  ;  his  reluctance, 
139 ;  is  defeated  at  Wilton,  140 ; 
narrative  of  Saxon  chronicler,  140  ; 
Alfred  obtains  a  truce,  1 40  ;  Wessex 
again  attacked  by  the  Danes,  140  ; 
success  of  Guthrun,  140  ;  subjugation 
of  the  West  Saxons,  140  ;  character  of 
Alfred,  141  ;  his  faults,  141  ;  Alfred 
takes  refuge  in  Athelney,  141 ;  dis- 
covery of  Alfred's  jewel,  142  ;  anec- 
dote of  the  neat-herd's  wife,  142  ; 
battle  of  Ethandun,  142;  Alfred  re- 
stored to  his  kingdom,  142  ;  treaty 
with  Guthrun,  142  ;  the  Danes  be- 
come Christians,  143  ;  division  of  the 
land,  143  ;  Alfred  strengthens  the 
national  defences,  143  ;  rebuilds  and 
fortifies  cities  and  repairs  bridges,  144 ; 
he  founds  a  navy  and  obtains  seamen 
from  Friezeland,  144  ;  collects  and 
ordains  laws,  144  ;  his  own  account 
of  them,  144  ;  his  care  in  selecting 
judges,  145;  his  severity  to  incom- 
petent magistrates,  145  ;  traditions 
of  Alfred  unsupported  by  historical 
evidence,  146  ;  gratitude  of  the  Eng- 
lish due  to  him,  146  ;  state  of  litera- 
ture in  Alfred's  time,  146  ;  Alfred's 
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accouut  of  it,  147  ;  lie  restores 
churches,  founds  schools,  and  encou- 
rages learning,  147  ;  education  of  the 
laity,  147  ;  his  fondness  for  English 
literature  ;  his  study  of  Latin,  148  ; 
his  bodily  sufferings  and  the  difficul- 
ties under  which  he  studied,  148  ;  his 
writings  and  translations,  148,  186; 
his  preface  to  Boethius,  149  ;  his  eco- 
nomy of  time,   order,   and  activity, 

149  ;  invasion  of  the  Danes  under 
Hastings,  149  ;  condition  of  England, 

150  ;  perseverance  of  Hastings,  150  ; 
Alfred's  success,  150 ;  his  death  and 
burial,  150  ;  epithets  to  his  name, 
150;  "Alfred  the  Truth- teller,"  150. 

Alfric,  Bishop,  a  chief  promoter,  with 
Alfred,  of  Anglo-Saxon  learning, 
187. 

Allectus  murders  Carausius,  and  rules 
over  Britain  for  three  years,  69  ;  is 
defeated  by  Constantius  Chlorus,  69. 

Allodial  Tenure  not  permitted  by  the 
Conqueror,  218  {note). 

Alnwick,  battle  of,  274. 

Angevine  Kings,  see  "  Hantagenets. " 

Angles,  93  ;  Abbot  Gregory's  pun  on, 
102. 

Anglia,  East,  kingdom  of,  founded,  96. 

Anglo-Saxons,  a  German  race,  90  ;  the 
Britons  call  in  Saxon  aid  —  Saxon 
conquests  in  Britain,  89  ;  old  Teu- 
tonic type  in  our  national  charac- 
ter, 90 ;  character  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  91  ;  remarks  of  Tacitus, 
91  ;  their  domestic  virtues,  92  ; 
honour  paid  to  their  women,  92,  183  ; 
proofs  to  be  found  in  ancient  pic- 
tures, 184  ;  employments  of  women, 
184  ;  peculiar  traits  of  the  Teutonic 
character,  93  ;  their  respect  for  law, 
93  ;  name  of  Anglo-Saxon,  93  ;  from 
whence  they  came — uncertainty  about 
their  first  settlements,  94 ;  general 
facts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest, 
95  ;  foundation  of  the  Saxon  king- 
doms, 95  ;  Kent  and  Sussex,  95  ; 
Wessex  founded  by  Cerdic,  96  ;  con- 
flict with  Arthur,  96  ;  East  Anglia, 
96 ;  East  Saxons,  96  ;  Ida  founds 
the  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  97  ; 
Mercia,  97  ;  Anglo-Saxon  Heptarchy, 

97  ;  the  unconquered  British  dis- 
tricts, 97  ;  the  Scots  and  Picts,  98  ; 
conquests  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings, 

98  ;  introduction  of  the  Saxon  lan- 
guage, 98  ;  Saxon  heathendom,  98  ; 
Saxon  warfare  a  war  of  extermination, 
98  ;  extermination  of  men,  preserva- 


tion of  women,  99  ;  evidence  to  be 
found  in  language,  99  ;  facts  to  be 
learnt  from  the  study  of  the  wars  dur- 
ing the  Heptarchy,  99  ;  Bretwaldas, 
modern  theories  respecting  them,  100  ; 
political  institutions  and  government 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  92 ;  import- 
ance of  the  knowledge  of  Saxon  in- 
stitutions as  they  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  166  ; 
population  of  Saxon  England — Eorls 
and  Ceorls,  166  ;  position  and  obli- 
gations of  the  Ceorl,  167 ;  Ceorl 
essentially  a  freeman,  his  political 
rights  and  duties,  168 ;  the  hun- 
dred, 168  ;  the  townships,  169  ; 
tithings,  170 ;  the  shire-moot,  or 
county-court,  171  ;  "  Remedial  lie- 
presentation,"  171  ;  the  Witange- 
mote,  not  a  primitive  parliament,  171 ; 
Thanes,  167;  their  privileges,  171  ; 
value  of  a  Thane's  oath,  171  ;  of  his 
life,  172  ;  his  right  to  attend  the 
Witan,  172  ;  his  power  to  determine 
all  civil  controversies,  182 ;  Saxon 
aristocracy  not  exclusively  hereditary, 

172  ;  local  self-government  of  the 
cities  and  towns,  172  ;  the  king,  his 
titles,    173 ;    powers   of  the  Witan, 

173  ;  its  members,  173  ;  limited 
power  of  the  king,  173  ;  Folc-land, 
Boc-land,  174  ;  power  of  the  Witan 
to  choose   a   successor  to  the  king, 

174  ;  power  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings 
as  military  chiefs,  175  ;  their  pro- 
perty as  kings,  176  ;  their  power 
over  the  Witan,  176  ;  cause  of  the 
increase  of  their  kingly  power,  177  ; 
slaves,  probably  descendants  of  the 
Britons,  178  ;  Saxon  lady's  will,  178  ; 
right  of  a  father  to  sell  his  child  into 
slavery,  178  ;  protection  afforded  by 
the  law  to  slaves,  178  ;  trial  and 
punishment  of  criminals,  179  ;  origin 
of  trial  by  jury,  180—182;  trial  by 
compurgation,  180  ;  by  ordeal,  180  ; 
flagrant  guilt  punished  by  instant 
death,  181  ;  frank-pledge,  181  ;  its 
use  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  181  ; 
cultivation  of  rye,  oats,  wheat,  182  ; 
beer  a  national  beverage,  183  ;  the 
vine,  183  {note)  ;  cattle  extensively 
bred,  183;  exportation  of  wool,  183  ; 
sea  fisheries— salt  mines,  183  ;  trade 
and  commerce,  183 ;  foreign  mer- 
chants under  the  protection  of  the 
king,  183  ;  state  of  the  language  and 
literature  of  our  country  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  times ;  its  copious  and  varied 
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literature,  184 ;  Anglo-Saxon  and 
English  the  same  language,  185 ; 
mode  of  proving  the  predominance 
of  the  Auglo-Saxon  in  modern  Eng- 
lish, 185;  its  poetry,  186;  Com- 
mon's Epic  poetry,  186  ;  the  Scrip- 
tures translated  into  Anglo-Saxon, 
186. 

Anjou,  Geoffrey,  Count  of,  235;  inhe- 
rited by  Henry  II.,  245. 

Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
reluctantly  installed  by  Rufus,  228  ; 
his  learning  and  holiness,  228  ;  inef- 
fectual resistance  to  Rufus,  228; 
his  eminence  as  a  writer,  236  ;  his 
metaphysical  speculations,  236  ;  he 
supports  realistic  philosophy,  237  ; 
his  disputes  with  Henry  1.  as  to  the 
right  to  appoint  church  dignities, 
237  ;  compromise  effected  by  the  em- 
peror, 238  ;  triumph  of  the  king,  238. 

Antoninus  Pius,  wall  of,  62. 

Appeal,  court  of,  466. 

Aquinas,  Tlwmas,  his  work  on  Con- 
stitutional Law,  365  {note). 

Aquilainc,  contest  of  Edward  I.  as 
duke  of,  with  Philip  the  Fair,  396, 
897. 

A  rabic  Literature,  influence  of,  363. 

Arbitrary  Power,  the  English  freeman's 
safeguards  against,  327. 

Architecture,  Anglo-Saxon,  121  ;  fond- 
ness of  Henry  III.  for,  370. 

Aristocracy,  Saxon,  not  exclusive,  but 
a  timocracy,  172  ;  aristocratic  cha- 
racter of  the  "Witan,  171  ;  of  feu- 
dalism, 319  ;  laws  of  Edward  I.  in 
favour  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  455. 

Aristotle  studied  in  Arabic  translations 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  236,  363. 

Aries,  council  of  British  bishops  at,  70. 

Arietta,  mother  of  the  Conqueror,  201. 

Armed  Associations  put  down  by  Ed- 
ward I.,  459. 

Armorica  settled  by  British  warriors 
under  Conan,  and  called  Brittany — 
probability  of  earlier  British  inter- 
course and  settlements,  73. 

Arragon,  Christian  kingdom  of,  362. 

Arthur,  favourite  hero  of  mediaeval  ro- 
mance ;  question  of  his  existence,  96  ; 
resistance  to  Cerdic,  96. 

Arthur,  Duke  of  Brittany,  son  of 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  and  nephew  of 
John,  305  ;  his  claims  espoused  by 
Philip  Augustus,  306  ;  is  taken  by 
John,  imprisoned  at  Falaise,  and 
murdered  at  Rouen,  306. 

Articuli  super  Cartas,  statute,  466. 


Artisans  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  121. 

Ascalon,  fortified  by  Richard,  292. 

Ashdown,  battle  of,  139. 

Aspnrtatione  R-ligiosorum,  Dz,  statute, 
461. 

Astixe,  justices  of,  468. 

Astronomy  studied  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
clergy,  120,  121. 

Atlvelstane,  son  of  Edward  the  Elder, 
151  ;  King  of  England,  151  ;  battle  of 
Brunanburgh,  151  ;  Saxon  ode  of 
triumph,  151  ;  splendour  of  the  Eng- 
lish court,  152  ;  Athelstane  encou- 
rages literature  and  science,  152. 

Atlantic,  its  influence  on  the  climate  of 
the  British  Isles,  5  ;  advantages  of  its 
seaports,  9. 

Augustine,  prior  of  the  Benedictine 
convent  at  Rome,  sent  by  Pope 
Gregory  with  forty  missionaries  to 
Britain,  106  ;  returns  from  Provence 
to  Rome,  108  ;  is  encouraged  and 
sent  back,  109,  see  "Christianity;" 
becomes  first  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 112  ;  fails  to  unite  with  the 
Welsh  bishops,  113. 

Aula  Regis,  the  Great  Royal  Court 
presided  over  by  the  Chief  Justi- 
ciary, 322,  464,  465  ;  abolished  by 
Edward  I.,  and  its  power  subdivided, 
464  ;  its  equitable  jurisdiction,  465. 

Aulas  Plautius  conquers  Britain  for 
Claudius,  48. 


B. 


Back  Barend,  theft  (flagrante  delicto), 
181 ;  summary  punishment  of,  181. 

Bacon,  Roger,  a  Franciscan  monk,  375 ; 
his  foreknowledge  of  science  and  art, 
375  ;  his  prophetic  words,  375  ;  his 
principles  of  reasoning,  375  ;  he  is 
persecuted  for  his  discoveries,  376  ; 
charge  of  diabolic  agency,  376  ;  his 
imprisonment  and  death,  376. 

Bail,  law  of,  475. 

Bailiff  of  a  town,  under  a  Norman 
lord,  325. 

Baliol,  John,  competitor  for  the  Scot- 
tish crown,  as  grandson  of  eldest 
daughter  of  David,  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don, 393  ;  an  English  and  Scottish 
noble  and  landowner,  393  ;  reluc- 
tantly admits  Edward  l.'s  claim  as 
suzerain,  394 ;  the  mixed  council 
prefers  his  claim,  395  ;  the  king- 
dom awarded  to  him  by  Edward  I., 
395  ;  is  crowned  at  Scone,  and  does 
homage    to    Edward,    395;    castles 
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given  up  to  him,  395  ;  causes 
of  his  discontent,  397  ;  makes  a 
treaty  with  France,  396  ;  renounces 
his  allegiance,  400  ;  is  defeated  at 
Dunbar,  and  surrenders  to  Edward  I., 
400  ;  acknowledges  his  kingdom  for- 
feited, 400  ;  is  imprisoned  in  Lon- 
don, 400;  retires  to  his  estates  in 
Normandy,  400. 

Barbarossa,  see  "Frederick  I." 

Barbour,  his  panegyrical  poem  on  Wal- 
lace, 410. 

Bards,  Teutonic,  95. 

Bards,  Welsh,  not  massacred  by  Ed- 
ward L,  385. 

Baronial  Courts,  322. 

Barons,  the  feudal  tenants  of  land  held 
direct  from  the  crown,  316—320  ; 
how  treated  by  the  Conqueror,  218 
{note),  219,  321  ;  private  war  only 
exceptional,  321  ;  their  armed  resis- 
tance to  John,  318  ct  seq. ;  they  attest 
Magna  Carta,  314  ;  Lord  Chatham's 
eulogy  on  our  "iron  barons,"  315 
{note)  ;  their  obligations  and  powers 
defined  by  the  Great  Charter,  326  ; 
their  attendance  at  the  Great  Coun- 
cil (Parliament),  328 ;  distinction 
between  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Barons,  i.e.,  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
328,  329,  451  ;  the  Greater  Barons 
become  our  hereditary  nobility,  451  ; 
the  Lesser  Barons  represented  in 
Parliament,  329  ;  the  barons  call  in 
Prince  Louis,  330  ;  their  conflicts 
with  Henry  III.,  341  ;  they  appear 
in  arms  at  Oxford,  344  ;  extort  the 
renewal  of  the  Charter  from  Henry 
and  Prince  Edward,  345  ;  dissensions 
in  their  party,  346,  350  ;  the  Barons' 
War,  346  —  351;  they  rescue  the 
liberties  of  England  under  Edward 
T.,  434_437  .  but  fail  in  their  ex- 
treme demands,  441 ;  they  answer 
the  pope's  claim  to  Scotland,  479. 

Basing,  battle  of,  1 39. 

Battle  Abbey,  212. 

Battle,  Wager  of,  468,  see  "Wager." 

Beauvais,  Bishop  of,  anecdote  of  his 
coat  of  mail,  300. 

Beckct,  Thomas  a,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, his  early  lire,  251  ;  tradi- 
tions of  his  birth,  252  ;  real  history 
of  his  parentage  and  education,  252  ; 
introduced  by  Archbishop  Theobald 
to  Henry  II.,  252  ;  his  intellectual 
endowments  and  accomplishments, 
253  ;  he  is  made  chancellor  in  1158, 
253  ;  becomes  Henry's  chief  adviser, 


253  ;  aids  the  king  in  levying  the 
war  tax,  253  ;  Becket's  valour  and 
conduct   during    the   French    wars, 

254  ;  Henry's  fondness  for  him, 
254  ;  Becket  refuses  the  See  of  Can- 
terbury, 255  ;  his  conduct  as  a  dea- 
con, 255  ;  the  king  forces  upon  him 
the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  255; 
his  change  of  character,  255 ;  sincere, 
256  ;  he  sends  back  the  chancellor's 
seals,  256 ;  Henry's  anger,  256  ;  he  is 
ordered  to  resign  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Canterbury,  256  ;  his  conflicts  with 
the  king,  256  ;  he  prevents  the  trial 
of  a  priest  by  the  royal  justices,  257 ; 
Henry  addresses  the  prelates,  257  ; 
Becket's  reply,  258  ;  he  is  deprived 
of  the  tutorship  of  Prince  Henry, 

258  ;  Becket's  resolution,  258  ;  per- 
suaded by  the  pope's  almoner,  he 
gives  way,  258 ;  the  council  and 
constitutions    of    Clarendon,     258, 

259  ;  their  purpose,  259  ;  Becket 
hesitates  to  take  the  oath,  260 ; 
takes  the  oath,  but  refuses  to  put 
his  seal,  260  ;  is  absolved  from  his 
oath,  260  ;  Becket  stands  alone,  260 ; 
his  firmness,  261  ;  he  is  cited  before 
the  king,  261  ;  his  appearance  in  the 
hall  of  judgment,  262  ;  his  speech, 

262  ;  he  escapes  to  France,  262  ;  is 
received  by  the  French  king,  262  ; 
banishment  of  his  family  and  friends, 

263  ;  cruelty  of  the  order,  263  ; 
Becket  is  reconciled  to  the  king, 
263  ;  his  revenge,  264  ;  he  returns 
to  England,  and  is  welcomed  by  trie 
people,  264  ;  Henry's  anger  and 
fatal  words,  264  ;  the  four  knights 
set  out  for  England,  264 ;  Becket's 
murder,  266  ;  heroism,  courage,  267; 
canonised,  267  ;  pilgrimages  to  the 
shrine  of  St.  Thomas,  267  ;  his  me- 
mory persecuted  by  Henry  VIII.,  267. 

Bede,  119. 

Beer,  the  national  English  beverage  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  182. 

Berevgaria,  of  Navarre,  married  to 
Richard  I.,  287. 

Bernard,  St.,  preaches  the  Second 
Crusade,  279. 

Bernlcia,  kingdom  of,  97. 

Bertha,  queen  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent, 
109  ;  her  Christian  worship,  109. 

Bible,  see  "Scriptures";  Bible  of  the 
English  constitution,  315. 

Bigod  (or  Bigot),  Hugh,  Earl  of  Nor- 
folk, see  "  Stephen  ;"  Roger,  Earl  of 
Norfolk,  resists  Edward  I.,  435. 
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Bishops,  British,  at  Aries,  70  ;  resist 
Augustine,  113;  Anglo-Saxon,  mem- 
bers of  the  Witangeinote,  177  ;  rank 
with  the  ealdormen,  177  ;  preside  at 
criminal  trials,  179  ;  Norman,  fight 
in  battle,  209  ;  appointed  by  the 
Conqueror;  220  ;  their  election  and 
confirmation,  investiture  and  ho- 
mage— issue  of  the  contest  on  these 
points,  237,  238. 
Blind   Harry,    metrical  panegyrist   of 

Wallace,  410. 

Boadicea,   widow   of   Prasutagns ;   her 

cruel    treatment — outrages    on    her 

daughters,   56  ;    she  appeals  to  the 

Iceni — insurrection  of  the   Britons, 

56  ;  massacre   of  the   Romans,   56  ; 

Britons  defeated  by  Suetonius  Pau- 

linus,  57;  death  of  Boadicea,  58. 

Bdcland  and  Folc-land,  174,  218  {note). 

Boethius,  King  Alfred's  translation  of, 

186. 
Baku n,  Humphrey,  Earl  of  Hereford, 

resists  Edward  L,  435. 
Boniface  {Winfrid),  a  monk  of  Exeter, 
the  Apostle  of  Germany,  123  ;  Arch- 
bishop of  Mentz,  124  ;  martyred  by 
the  Frisians,  124. 
Boniface  VIII.,  Pope,  see  "Gaetani  ;" 
his    bull    "  Clerieis    laicus,"    476  ; 
his  claim  on  Scotland,  478—480. 
Books  in  the  13th  century,  365. 
Borough- Reeve,  1 72  ;    superseded  by  a 

bailiff  or  mayor,  325. 
Botelos,  crimes  inexpiable,  save  by  the 

life  of  the  culprit,  179. 
Bretwaldas,    seven,    question     about, 
100  ;    etymology  of  the  title,    100 
{note). 
J j rices,   St.,   Day,-  massacre    of    the 

Danes  on,  157. 
Brigantes,  British  tribe,  their  wide  ter- 
ritory in  the  North,  47. 
Bristol,  an  Anglo-Saxon  port,  183. 
Britain,    Great,   its  shape,    area,    and 
size,  2  ;  comparison  with  other  coun- 
tries,   3  ;    territorial    grandeur,    4  ; 
geographical  position,  5  ;  its  facili- 
ties of   communication    with  other 
countries,  8  ;  its  advantages  as  an 
island,  10  ;  its  large  amount  of  coast- 
line, 11  ;  questions  of  its  primitive 
race,  20  ;  its  populousness,  24. 
British  Islands,    first    inhabitants   of, 
16  ;  trade  with  the  Phoenicians,  17  ; 
great  wealth  in  tin,   18  ;    architec- 
tural  remains,   22  ;    lines   of  traffic 
with  the  Greek  colonies  in  Gaul,  24. 
Britons,  their  character,  knowledge  of 


agriculture,  trade,   34  ;   buildings  — 
money — manners   and  customs,  35  ; 
independence  and  civilisation,  47. 
Brittany,     settlement    and    name    of, 
73,  see  "Armorica;"  dnkes  of,  see 
"Geoffrey,"  "Arthur." 
Bruce,  or  de  Bruis,  an  Anglo-Norman 
family,  390  ;  receives  lands  from  the 
Conqueror  in  Yorkshire,  390,  429. 
Brace,  or  de  Bruis,  Robert  (1),  compe- 
titor for  the   Scottish   crown,   393, 
429  ;    son   of   second    daughter    of 
David,    Earl  of  Huntingdon,    393  ; 
more  English  than  Scotch,  392,  393  ; 
in  his  youth  fought  for  Henry  III. 
at   Lewes  ;  became  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  393,  429  ;  admits  Edward 
I.'s  claim  as   suzerain  of  Scotland, 
394  ;  joins  Hastings  in  demanding  a 
partition  of  the  kingdom,  395. 
Bruce,  Robert  (2),  son  of  (1),  becomes 
by   marriage    Earl   of  Carrick— was 
the  personal  friend  and  constant  ad- 
herent of  Edward  I.,  429. 
Bruce,  Robert  (3),  son  of  (2),  grandson 
of  (1),  405,  429  ;  his  personal  friend- 
ship with  Edward  I.,  430;  his  conduct 
during  the  wars  of   Wallace,    430 ; 
his  frequent  intercourse  with  King 
Edward  I.,  430  ;  perceives  his  chance 
for  the  Scottish  throne,  431  ;  Bruce 
goes  to  Scotland  as  a  royal  commis- 
sioner,  431  ;    ho  quarrels  with  and 
murders  Comyn,  431,  432;  effect  on 
the  cause  of  Bruce,  432 ;  he  is  crowned 
King  of  Scotland,   432  ;  is  defeated 
by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  433  ;  re- 
news the  war,  and  is  twice  defeated, 
433;  sequel  in  Vol.  II. 
Brunne,    Robert,    English    chronicler, 

408,  see  "Langtoft." 
Burg  (Borough),  organisation  of,  172. 
Burgesses,  in  parliament,  448. 
Burgh,    Hubert  de,   chief  justiciar   of 
Henry   III.,    336  ;    his    defence    of 
Dover,  and  naval  victory  over  the 
*  French,    333,    335 ;    chief    minister 
with   Peter  des   Roches,  336  ;  their 
rivalry,  336  ;  De  Burgh's  character, 
337  ;  his  relations  to  the  pope  and 
legate,    337,    339  ;     a    worthy    of 
Henry's  reign,  370. 
Burgos,  Edward  I.  married  at,  378  ;  pro- 
bable political  influence  of  this  visit, 
362. 
Burhivan,  the  men  of  a  Saxon  borough, 

172. 
Burnell,^  Robert,  Chancellor,  the  great- 
est minister  of  Edward  I.,  450. 
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Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Abbot  Samson  of, 
see  "  Samson  ;"  the  Barons'  oath  at, 
312. 


C. 


Cadmon,  Anglo-Saxon  epic  poet,  186  ; 
bears  comparison  with  Milton,  186. 

Caen,  abbey  church  of,  founded  by  the 
Conqueror,  224  ;  his  burial  there, 
224. 

Cacr-C&radoc  (fortress  of  Caractacus), 
its  traditional  site  in  Shropshire,  50. 

Ccesar,  Julius,  his  account  of  Great 
Britain,  25  ;  chief  motive  for  its 
invasion,  32  ;  sends  Commius  to 
Britain,  37  ;  collects  a  fleet,  and 
attempts  a  landing  at  Deal,  38 ;  is 
repulsed,  40  ;  effects  a  landing,  and 
is  victorious,  41  ;  apparent  submis- 
sion of  the  Britons,  41  ;  destruction 
of  the  Roman  fleet,  42 ;  want  of 
cavalry,  42  ;  he  repairs  the  fleet,  42  ; 
is  attacked  by  the  Britons,  43  ; 
battle  and  defeat  of  the  Britons, 
44  ;  Csesar  returns  to  Gaul,  44  ; 
renews  the  invasion,  44  ;  returns 
to  Gaul  victorious,  46  ;  first  inva- 
sion considered  a  failure,  46. 

Ccesar,  Augustus,  unwilling  to  con- 
tinue the  conquest  of  Britain,  46. 

Caledonians,  people  of  the  Scottish 
highlands,  defeated  by  Agricola,  59, 
cf.  60,  62  ;  subdued  by  Severus,  65  ; 
replaced  in  history  by  Scots  and 
Picts,  98. 

Caliphs  of  Egypt  attack  Jerusalem,  279. 

Cambrian  branch  of  the  Celtic  race, 
the  ancient  Britons  belonged  to,  33. 

Cambridge,  University  of,  364. 

Camelodunum  (Colchester),  capital  of 
the  Trinobantes,  48  ;  taken  by  Clau- 
dius, 49  ;  a  Eoman  colony,  54. 

Canon  Law,  studied  by  the  English,  120. 

Canterbury,  capital  of  Ethelbert,  112  ; 
Augustine  first  archbishop  of,  112  ; 
primacy  of,  acknowledged,  123  ; 
Archbishops — Theodore,  123  ;  Dun- 
stan,  155  ;  Lanfranc,  227  ;  Anselm, 
228  ;  Becket,  255  ;  his  shrine,  267  ; 
Hubert,  maintains  the  elective  title 
to  the  crown,  305 ;  Langton,  307 
et  seq. 

Canute,  son  of  Sweyn,  King  of  Den- 
mark, 158  ;  succeeds  his  father  in 
command  in  England,  158  ;  divides 
the  kingdom  with  Edmund  Ironside, 
159  ;  becomes  sole  King  of  England, 
159  ;  reflections  on  the  change  that 


had  taken  place  in  the  Saxons  and 
the  Danes,  159  ;  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Scandinavia,  160 ;  cha- 
racter of  Canute,  160  ;  his  cruelty, 
160;  his  rule  in  this  island,  160; 
inherits  the  crown  of  Denmark, 
160  ;  conquers  Norway  and  Sweden, 
160  ;  his  long  and  magnificent  reign  ; 
his  death,  160  ;  his  sons,  161. 
Caracalla,  Emperor,  son  of  Severus, 
makes  a  treaty  with  the  Caledonians, 

66  ;  grants  the  citizenship  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Empire,  66. 

Caraclacus,  son  of  Cunobelin,  48  ;  his 
heroic  struggles,  50  ;  nine  years'  war, 
50  ;  is  defeated,  50  ;  flies  to  the 
north,  51  ;  betraj'ed  by  his  wife's 
mother,  51  ;  taken  captive  and  sent 
to  Rome,  51  ;  his  noble  bearing  and 
courage,  speech  before  Claudius,  52  ; 
who  spares  his  life,  53  ;  his  children 
clients  of  Claudius,  and  perhaps 
Christians,  53. 

Carausius,  his  birth,  character,  66  ; 
claims  the   sovereignty   of  Britain, 

67  ;  his  coins,  67,  08  ;  builds  ships, 
67  ;  prosperity  of  Britain,  67  ;  makes 
peace  with  Eome,  68;  his  death,  69. 

Carthage,  her  commerce  ;  the  secret  of 
navigation  to  Britain — patriotism  of 
Carthaginian  shipmaster,  23  ;  Car- 
thage exterminated  by  Borne,  29. 

Cartismandua,  Queen  of  the  Bri- 
gantes,  and  mother-in-law  of  Carac- 
tacus,  betrays  him  to  the  Romany, 
50,  51. 

Cassivcllaunus,  King  of  the  Trino- 
bantes, his  bravery  and  military 
skill,  44  ;  disputes  the  passage  of 
the  Stour  with  the  Romans,  and  is 
driven  back,  44  ;  is  deserted  by  his 
countrymen  —  is  stormed  in  his 
stronghold— his  submission,  45. 

Castile,  kingdom  of,  362  ;  its  represen- 
tative Cortes  a  pattern  for  De  Mont- 
fort  and  Edward  I.,  362. 

Castles,  Norman,  dens  of  cruelty,  242  ; 
demolished  by  Henry  II.,  248. 

Catliedrals,  116  ;  their  civilising  in- 
fluence, 117;  relief  of  the  poor,  117 
(and  note) ;  their  domains,  177  ;  the 
cathedrals  built,  enlarged,  or  re- 
paired, by  Henry  III.,  370. 

Celts. — Evidence  of  Celtic  population 
in  Britain  and  Gaul,  21  ;  conjectures 
respecting  skulls  found  in  ancient 
tombs,  21  ;  the  two  branches  of  Celtic 
tribes,  33. 

Ceorls,    the    Saxon    free    commoners, 
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166;  generally  placed  under  a  lord, 
167  ;  in  a  township,  170  ;  obligations 
to  the  lord  of  the  land,  167,  168  ; 
their  were- gild,  168,  172  ;  rights  and 
duties — "iaw- worthy,"  168  ;  repre- 
sented in  courts  of  the  Hundred 
and  Shire,  170  ;  attendance  at  the  ' 
AVitangemote,  171  ;  a  Ceorl  might 
become  a  Thane,  172. 

C>  rilic,  founds  the  kingdom  of  "NVessex  ; 
ancestor  of  the  royal  house  of  Eng- 
land, 96,  174,  175. 

Chalons,  Count  of,  his  combat  with 
Eichard  I.,  379,  380. 

Chitlir.,  Richard  I.  mortally  wounded 
before,  300. 

Chamberlain,  the  king's,  176,  322. 

Chancellor,  322,  449  ;  of  the  Exche- 
quer, 449. 

Chancery,  Court  of,  465. 

Chants,  in  Anglo-Saxon  churches,  121. 

Charibertt'kmg  of  Paris, father  of  Queen 
Bertha,  109. 

Charlemagne,  son  of  Pepin  le  Bref, 
is  crowned  as  emperor  at  Home 
in  800,  129 ;  connection  between 
the  Frankish  sovereigns  and  the 
Roman  Pontiffs,  130  ;  popes  throw 
off  allegiance  to  the  emperors  of  the 
Bast;  130  ;  conquests  of  Charle- 
magne, 130  ;  he  establishes  an  or- 
derly and  firm  government,  130  ; 
condition  of  his  dominions,  130 ; 
lays  of  Charlemagne  and  his  peers, 
199. 

Charles  Martcl,  129. 

Charles  of  Anj on,  388. 

Charter,  of  Henry  I.,  218  {note),  229  ; 
produced  by  Langton,  312  ;  charters 
of  Norman  kings,  326  ;  municipal, 
325  ;  the  Great  Charter,  see  "  Magna 
Carta  ;"  charters  renewed  by  Henry 
111.,  341  ;  confirmed  by  Edward  I., 
437. 

Chester,  an  Anglo-Saxon  port,  183. 

Chichester,  bishopric  of,  112. 

Childeric,  last  Merovingian  king  of  the 
Franks,  deposed  by  Pepin  le  Bref, 
129. 

Chinon,  Henry  II.  dies  at,  277. 

Chivalry,  animated  by  the  Crusades, 
282  ;  its  rudiments  among  the  ancient 
Germans,  282  ;  developed  in  the  9th 
and  10th  centuries,  still  vigorous  in 
the  12th  century,  282  ;  Norman  chi- 
valry in  England,  282  ;  religious  ele- 
ment, 283  ;  discipline  and  ceremonies 
of  knighthood  ;  the  accolade,  283. 

Christianity,   in  Roman   Britain,   69 ; 


legends  of  apostolic  preaching,  70  ; 
King  Lucius,  70  ;  bishops  at  the 
Council  of  Aries,  70  ;  the  Diocletian 
persecution  reluctantly  carried  out 
by  Constantius,  70  ;  the  proto- 
martyr  Alban,  70  :— in  Saxon  Eng- 
land ;  landing  of  Augustine,  109  ; 
Queen  Bertha,  109 ;  Anglo-Saxons 
doubtless  heathens,  109  ;  Bede, 
109  ;  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  converting  the  Saxons  to  Chris- 
tianity, 110  ;  points  in  favour  of 
their  conversion,  110  ;  Anglo-Saxon 
belief,  110  ;  Augustine's  address 
to  Ethelbert,  111  ;  Ethelbert  pro- 
fesses Christianity  —  is  baptized, 
112  ;  conversion  of  ten  thousand 
men,  112  ;  conversion  of  the  South 
Saxons  by  Wilfrid,  112  ;  frequent 
relapses  of  the  Saxon  Christians  into 
heathenism,  112  ;  Penda  upholds  the 
faith  of  Odin,  113  ;  his  death,  113  ; 
conversion  of  the  Mercians,  113  ; 
co-operation  of  the  clergy  in  Scot- 
land, 113  ;  differences  between  the 
British  and  Saxon  Churches,  113  ; 
effects  of  Christianity  on  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  113;  learning  and  piety  of 
the  English  in  the  eighth  century, 
114  ;  high  merits  of  the  missionaries 
and  ecclesiastics  sent  from  Rome, 
114  ;  their  learning  and  accomplish- 
ments, 114  ;  Theodore  and  Adrian, 
114  ;  growth  of  a  native  clergy,  114  ; 
continued  reverence  for  Rome,  115  ; 
great  numbers  of  pilgrims—  their 
rank,  115  ;  hostels  for  pilgrims,  115; 
a  Saxon  school  at  Rome,  115  ;  pro- 
cess by  which  a  Saxon  kingdom 
was  converted,  115  ;  appointment  of 
bishops  and  building  of  churches, 
116  ;  heathen  places  of  worship  con- 
verted into  Christian  churches,  116  ; 
number  of  Christian  churches  in  the 
eighth  century,  117  ;  charity  of  the 
Saxon  clergy,  117;  benefit  of  the 
establishment  of  cathedrals,  117 ; 
study  of  the  Roman  law  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  clergy,  120  ;  the  pre- 
lates form  a  part  of  the  Witan,  120, 
173,  177  ;  service  rendered  by  the 
clergy  in  legislation,  1 20 :  study  of 
astronomy,  of  painting,  of  architec- 
ture, 121  ;  the  cultivation  of  the 
church  lands,  122  ;  superiority  of  the 
clergy,  122  ;  prosperity  and  improve- 
ment in  the  land  due  to  the  church, 
122  ;  Archbishop  Theodore,  first 
Primate  of  the  English  Church,  123  ; 
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English  missionaries  to  the  Conti- 
nent, 123  ;  Winfrid,  or  Boniface, 
the  apostle  of  Germany,  123  ;  other 
missionaries,  Willibald,  Adalbert, 
Williband,  124  ;  Alcuin  invited  by 
Charlemagne,  124  ;  high  position  and 
wealth  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy, 
177  ;  Christianity  in  Ireland,  270. 

Chronicle,  Saxon,  216,  217,  222,  242. 

Chroniclers,  English  and  Scottish,  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  408-9. 

Church,  see  "Christianity;"  Edward 
I.'s  policy  towards,  476. 

Churches,  heathen  temples  turned  into, 
116  ;  in  each  Mark,  116 ;  parish 
churches,  their  great  number,  117. 

Church  Service,  Anglo-Saxon,  121. 

Cinque  Ports,  334. 

Circuits  of  the  judges,  469,  see  "Jus- 
tices in  Eyre." 

Circumspccte  Agatis,  statute,  461. 

Cissa,  son  of  Ella,  founder  of  the  king- 
dom of  Sussex  ;  his  name  preserved 
in  Chichester  (Cissa-ceastre),  96. 

Cities  and  Towns,  their  sufferings  from 
the  Conquest,  325  ;  granted  to  lords, 
325  ;  tyranny  of  bailiffs  and  mayors, 
325  ;  liberties  regained,  325  ;  charters 
granted  and  violated,  325  ;  exaction 
of  Talliages,  325  ;  franchises  stipu- 
lated for  in  Magna  Carta,  325,  see 
"Parliament." 

Clarendon,  council  and  constitutions  of, 
259. 

Claudia  and  Pudens,  Christians,  per- 
haps of  the  family  of  Caractacus,  53. 

Claudius,  Emperor,  his  invasion  of 
Britain,  48  ;  victories  of  Aulus 
Plautius,  49  ;  easy  victory  over  the 
Trinobantes,  49 ;  leaves  Britain,  49  ; 
temples  built  to  him,  54. 

Clement  IV.,  Pope,  361. 

Clement  V.,  pope,  destroys  the  Tem- 
plars, 281. 

Clergy,  Edward's  laws  relating  to,  459  ; 
taxation  of  the  clergy,  476,  477. 

Climate  of  England,  5. 

Clodius  Albinus,  commanded  in  Britain 
for  four  years,  63 ;  refuses  to  ac- 
knowledge Didius  Julianus,  63  ;  for 
four  years  independent  sovereign  of 
Britain,  63  ;  encounters  Severus  at 
Lyons,  64  ;  his  defeat,  capture,  and 
death,  64. 

Cloisters,  116. 

Coal,  its  abundance  in  England,  6. 

Cogidunus,  prince  of  the  Begni,  a 
dependent  ally  of  Rome,  49,  50. 

Coinage,  debased  by  Edward  I.,  387. 


Coins  of  native  British  kings,  47. 

Colleges  of  Operatives,  Bom  an,  81. 

Colonies,  Greek,  in  Gaul,  24  ;  Roman, 
in  Britain,  54,  76. 

Comes  Britannice,  84. 

Comes  Lit  oris  Saxonici,  84. 

Commerce,  Anglo-Saxon,  183. 

Commius,  a  Gallic  chieftain  sent  by 
Caesar  to  Britain,  37  ;  cast  into 
chains,  37  ;  given  back,  41. 

Common  Picas,  Court  of,  464. 

Commons,  distinctly  recognised  in  the 
first  parliament  of  Edward  I.,  381, 
cf.  444  ;  House  of  Commons,  448, 
see  "  Parliament." 

Companies,  Roman,  81. 

Compurgation,  180  ;  abolished  by  the 
Normans,  469,  470. 

Comyn,  John,  of  Badenoch,  Regent  of 
Scotland,  422 ;  a  fugitive,  423  ;  makes 
a  treaty  with  Edward  I.,  423;  killed 
by  Robert  Bruce,  431,  432. 

Conan,  of  Brittany,  see  "Armorica." 

Connaught,  kingdom  of,  271,  273. 

Conrad  III.,  Emperor,  in  the  2nd  cru- 
sade, 279. 

Conrad,  of  Eranconia,  Emperor,  193. 

Conrad,  of  Montferrat,  Lord  of  Tyre, 
besieges  Acre,  287  ;  obtains  the 
crown  of  Jerusalem,  293  ;  is  mur- 
dered, 293. 

Constable  of  England,  322. 

Constance,  of  Brittany,  mother  of  Prince 
Arthur,  305. 

Conslantine  the  Great,  son  of  Constan- 
tius,  becomes  sole  Emperor  of  Rome, 
71  ;  transfers  the  seat  of  government 
to  Constantinople,  71;  his  preference 
of  the  Christian  religion — tranquillity 
and  prosperity  of  Britain  under  his 
rule,  and  his  sons',  71  ;  establishes 
the  nobility  of  the  empire,  83. 

Constantine  III.,  king  of  Scotland,  is 
defeated  by  Athelstane  at .  Brunan- 
burh,  151. 

Constantine,  a  private  soldier  in  Britain, 
assumes  the  purple,  74  ;  is  slain,  75. 

Constantinople,  cruelty  sacked  by  the 
Crusaders  in  the  Fourth  Crusade,  359. 

Constantius  Chlorus,  proclaimed  Csesar, 
appointed  to  Britain,  69  ;  effects  a 
landing,  defeats  Allectus,  and  be- 
comes master  of  Britain,  69  ;  its  state 
under  him,  69  ;  his  reluctant  part  in 
the  persecution  of  British  Christians, 
70  ;  his  death  at  York,  71. 

ConstihUion  of  England,  fully  founded 
under  Edward  I.,  443  et  seq.  ;  his 
constitutional  laws,  454  et  seq. 
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Coracles,  British  skiffs,  still  used  on  the 
Wye,  34. 

Cornwall,  held  by  the  British,  97. 

Coronation  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  king, 
175  ;  coronation  oath  of  Ethelml, 
175  (note). 

Coroners,  statute  of,  472. 

Corporations,  municipal,  of  Roman 
origin,  81  ;  under  the  Normans,  325. 

Cortes,  of  Spain,  a  probable  model  for 
our  representative  parliament,  362. 

Council,  Great,  or  Common  Council  of 
the  Realm,  its  meeting  provided  for 
by  Magna  Carta,  327,  cf.  445  ;  its 
constitution  and  powers,  327,  328  ; 
other  great  councils,  of  prelates  and 
nobles  onlv,  444  ;  baronial  "councils, 
444. 

Councils  of  representatives  of  cities, 
under  the  Roman  empire,  85. 

Count  (Coynes),  Roman  origin  of  the 
title,  83,  84  ;  classes  of  counts,  84- 
(note). 

Counties,  see  "Shires." 

County  Court  (Shire- Moot),  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  assembled  Thanes  of 
the  county,  169  ;  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives from  townships,  but  with- 
out a  vote,  171  ;  the  bishop  ami 
ealdorman  presided,  177 ;  criminal 
trials,  179  ;  retained  b*y  the  Norman 
kings  for  minor  civil  causes,  322, 
473. 

Court  (Cohors),  original  meaning,  83  ; 
Roman  imperial  court,  83  ;  supreme 
court,  171,  see  "  AVitangemote," 
"  Parliament." 

Courts  of  Law:  of  the  township,  170  ; 
of  the  hundred,  179,  322,  323;  of 
the  county,  see  "County  Courts;" 
the  king's  supreme  court,  322,  see 
"Aula  Kegis  ;"  itinerant,  322,  sec 
"Justices  in  Eyre;"  baronial,  322, 
473  ;  of  common  law,  464 ;  of  chan- 
cery, 465  ;  spiritual,  462  ;  of  appeal, 
466. 

Cressingham,  treasurer  of  Scotland 
under  Edward  I.,  417  ;  killed  and 
flayed,  418. 

Crimes,  Capital  (botelos),  179. 

Criminal  Trials,  see  "Trials." 

Crown  Lands,  176. 

Crusades. — First  Crusade,  in  the  time 
of  Rufus,  278;  crusaders  reach  Pales- 
tine, 279  ;  capture  of  Jerusalem,  279 ; 
they  found  a  Christian  kingdom,  279  ; 
difficulties  in  protecting  it,  279  ; 
Peter  the  Hermit,  279.— Saint  Ber- 
nard preaches  the  Second  Crusade 


under  Emperor  Conrad  and  Louis 
VII.  of  France,  279  ;  its  disasters, 
280 ;  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land,  their 
characters  and  motives,  280  ;  mili- 
tary and  religious  orders,  281  (see 
"Templars"  and  "Hospitallers"); 
Crusades  foster  chivalry,  282  (see 
"  Chivalry "). —Fall  of  Jerusalem,  28  3 ; 
indignation  of  Europe,  284  ;  prepara- 
tion for  a  Third  Crusade  by  Frede- 
rick Barbarossa,  Henry  II.,  Philip 
Augustus,  and  Earl  Richard  of  Eng- 
land, 284  ;  King  Richard  collects 
his  army  and  fleet,  286  ;  Richard 
and  Philip  Augustus  meet  on  the 
plains  of  Vezelai,  286  ;  death  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  287  ;  siege  of 
Acre,  287  ;  Saladin's  army  blockades 
the  besiegers,  287  ;  arrival  of  Richard, 
288  ;  attack  on  the  town,  288 ; 
Richard's  illness  and  bravery,  288  ; 
capitulation  of  Acre,  289  ;  Richard's 
quarrel  with  Leopold  of  Austria,  289  ; 
Philip  Augustus  returns  to  Europe, 
289 ;  Saladin  delays  fulfilling  its  terms, 

290  ;  murder  of  the  hostages,  290  ; 
retaliation  of  Saladin,  290  ;  Richard 
advances  against  Jerusalem,  290  ; 
Bohadin's  description  of  the  advance, 

291  ;  Richard's  victory  over  Saladin, 

292  ;  Jaffa  taken  by  the  crusaders, 
292  ;  they  inarch  upon  Jerusalem, 
292  ;  state  of  the  army,  293  ;  Richard 
determines  to  retreat,  293  ;  dispute 
for  the  title  of  King  of  Jerusalem,  293; 
death  of  Conrad,  293 ;  Richard  makes 
one  more  effort  in  Palestine,  294 ; 
capture  of  a  wealthy  caravan,  294  ; 
he  reaches  Bethany,  294  ;  strength  of 
Jerusalem,  294;  Richard's  humilia- 
tion, 294  ;  he  retreats  towards  Acre, 

295  ;  Jaffa  retaken,  295  ;  victory 
over  the  Mahometans,  295  ;  Maho- 
metan and  Christian  courtesy,  296  ; 
tradition  of  negotiations  between 
Saladin  and  Richard,  296  ;  three 
years'  truce  with  Saladin,  296  ; 
Richard's  farewell  to  the  Holy  Land, 

296  ;  effects  of  the  Crusades  upon 
Western  Europe,  302  ;  revival  of 
jxriitical  liberty  among  the  mass  of 
the  nation,  302  ;  growth  of  the 
mercantile  class,  302;  diffusion  of 
science,  302;  increase  of  a  religious 
feeling,  303. — Fourth  Crusade  in 
the  time  of  Innocent  III.,  359  ; 
its  perversion  for  the  purpose  of 
warfare  upon  Christian  kings  and 
emperors,  359  ;    cruelty  and  ferocity 
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of  the  Christian  conquerors  at  the 
siege  of  Constantinople,  359  ;  effect 
tf  the  fourth  crusade,  359. — Fifth 
Crusade,  under  Frederick  II.,  359. 
Sixth  Crusade,  under  St.  Louis,  359. 
Seventh  and  last  Crusade  under  Ed- 
ward I.,  359.— Crusade  against  the 
Albigenses,  359,  360. 

Cumbria,  British  kingdom  of,  97. 

Cunobelin  (the  Cymbeline  of  Shakes- 
peare), king  of  the  Trinobantes,  47  ; 
his  authority  over  south  and  central 
Britain,  47  ;  evidences  of  civilisation 
in  his  kingdom,  47  ;  father  of  Carac- 
tacus,  48. 


Damme,  naval  victory  of,  310. 

Dane-gelt  (Dane-money),  levied,  157. 

Danes,  a  general  name  for  the  natives 
of  Scandinavia,  131  ;  feeling  of  na- 
tionality existing  among  northern 
seamen,  132  ;  close  affinity  between 
the  Scandinavians  and  the  ancient 
Germans,  132  ;  descent  of  their 
kings  from   Odin,    133  ;    the   Ting, 

133  ;  mode  of  selecting  a  new  sove- 
reign, 133  ;  limited  power  of  the 
king,  133  ;  Danish  love  of  the  sea, 
133;  Danish  pirates  —  the  "Sea 
Kings,"  133 ;  Danes  the  third  ele- 
ment in  our  English  nation,  133  ; 
Danish  creed,  134  ;  civilisation,  134  ; 
devotion  to  women,  134 ;  love  of 
poetry,  134  ;  love  of  established  laws, 

134  ;  skill  in  metals  —as  shipwrights, 
134 ;  commerce  and  trade,  134 ; 
misery  caused  to  England  by  their 
inroads,  135  ;  first  invasion  in  787, 

135  ;  last  army  destroyed  by  Harold 
in  1066,  135  ;  Danish  influence  on 
England,  135  ;  frequency  of  their  in- 
cursions, 136  ;  they  take  possession 
of  the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  136  ;  invasion 
under  Ethelred  I.,  139  ;  "  Gorm-hin- 
rige"  (Guthrun),  the  "Mighty  Ser- 
pent," 139;  battles  in  Wessex  — 
victory  of  Alfred  at  Ashdown,  139  ; 
despondency  of  the  English,  139  ; 
see  "Alfred;"  treaty,  and  conver- 
sion of  Guthrun  and  his  army,  142, 
143  ;  the  land  divided — theDanelage, 
143  ;  invasion  of  Hastings,  149  ;  re- 
pelled by  Alfred,  150  ;  Athelstane's 
great  victory  of  Bmnanburh,  151  ; 
devastations  in  Western  Europe, 
153  ;  war  renewed  under  Ethelred 
II.,  156  ;  his  attempt  to  buy  off  the 


Danes,  157  ;  massacre  of  St.  Brice — 
Gunhilda,  157 ;  Sweyn's  revenge 
and  victories,  157,  158  ;  his  death- 
success  of  Canute,  158, see  "Canute;" 
changes  in  the  Scandinavians,  159  ; 
the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms, 
160  ;  Canute's  successors,  161  ;  last 
Scandinavian  invasion  under  Harold 
Hadrada,  205 ;  repelled  by  King 
Harold,  206. 

Dante's  judgment  on  Henry  III.,  340. 

David  I.,  King  of  Scotland,  invades 
England  — is  defeated  at  Cureton 
Moor,  240. 

David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  to 
William  I.  (the  Lion)  of  Scotland, 
393  ;  claims  of  his  descendants  to 
the  crown,  393. 

David,  Prince  of  Wales,  brother  oi 
Llewellyn,  submits  to  Edward,  and 
fights  against  the  Welsh,  383  ;  his 
treacherous  massacre  of  the  English, 
384  ;  he  is  taken,  and  executed  for 
treason,  385. 

Deal,  C?esar  lands  near,  39. 

Decennary,  the  head-man  of  a  tithing, 
168. 

Deira,  kingdom  of,  the  south  part  of 
Northumbria,  97  ;  Gregory's  pun,  102. 

Desertion,  a  capital  (botelos)  crime 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  179. 

Diocletian,  Emperor,  66  ;  reorganises 
the  government  of  the  Empire,  68  ; 
divides  the  Roman  world,  69  ;  per- 
secutes the  Christians,  70  ;  establishes 
a  pompous  court  ceremonial,  83. 

Domain,  public,  174 ;  royal,  176  ;  of 
cathedrals  and  monasteries,  177. 

Domesday  Book,  218 — 220. 

Dominicans,  an  order  of  mendicant 
friars  founded  by  St.  Dominic,  366  ; 
they  settle  in  England,  366  ;  their  re- 
putationfor  learning  andas  preachers, 
366  ;  number  of  their  monasteries, 
366;  "Blackfriars,"  366;  Arch- 
bishop Kilwarby,  an  Oxford  Domi- 
nican, his  books  and  studies,  366. 

Donis,  De,  statute  of,  favouring  entails, 
453,  455,  456. 

Douglas,  Sir  William,  415,  416. 

Dover,  39  ;  an  Anglo-Saxon  port,  183  ; 
John  and  Pandulph  at,  309,  310  ; 
held  by  De  Burgh,  333  ;  great  sea- 
fight  of,  delivers  England,  335. 

Druids,  their  office  and  doctrines  ; 
objects  of  veneration  ;  human  sacri- 
fices ;  persecuted  by  the  Romans, 
36,  37 ;  they  retreat  to  Anglesey— 
their  destruction  by  Suetonius,  55 ; 
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Druidism  probably  came  from  the 
East,  22  (note) ;  obtained  by  the 
Gauls  from  Britain,  23  (note). 

Dublin,  of  Danish  origin,  270  ;  taken 
by  Strongbow,  273 ;  governed  by 
Hugh  de  Lacy,  274. 

Duke  (Dux),  origin  of  the  title,  84. 

Dunbar,  Battle  of,  400. 

Dunstan,  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  and 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  155  ;  his 
rise,  abilities,  and  acquirements, 
155  ;  his  character,  155  ;  expels  the 
married  clergy,  and  revives  monkish 
discipline,  155  ;  his  rule  over  EdreJ, 
156 ;  opposed  by  Edwy,  156  ;  cruelty 
to  queen  Elgiva,  156  ;  is  restored  to 
power  by  Edgar,  156. 


Earl,  the  title  of  nobility,  equivalent  to 
the  Saxon  "eorl"  and  Danish 
"jarl,"  166,  167. 

Ealdormcn  (aldermen,  noblemen,  equi- 
valent to  the  later  sense  of  earl),  169, 
173  ;  sub-rulers  of  shires  or  large 
districts,  173;  members  of  the  Witan, 
173  ;  appointed  by  the  king,  176  ; 
presided  with  the  bishop  in  the 
county  court,  177;  or  represented 
there  by  the  sheriff,  179  ;  the  Ealdor 
of  the  hundred,  168. 

East  Anglia,  kingdom  of,  96. 

Easter,  differences  about,  between  the 
British  bishops  and  Augustine,  113. 

Ecclesiastics,  see  "Christianity." 

Edcssa,  Christian  principality  of,  its 
fall,  279. 

Edgar  restores   Dunstan  ;  his  prospe- 

•   rous  reign,  maintains  the  navy,  156. 

Edgar  Atheling,  son  of  Edward  the 
Outlaw,  a  child  at  the  Confessor's 
death,  163  ;  proclaimed  king  by  the 
Saxons,  212  ;  surrenders  to  William 
the  Conqueror,  213  ;  brother  of  Prin- 
cess Margaret,  229. 

Editha,  daughter  of  Earl  Godwin,  mar- 
ries Edward  the  Confessor,  162  ;  his 
neglect  and  harshness,  162  ;  expelled 
and  imprisoned,  162  ;  restored,  162. 

Edmund  I.,  the  Magnificent,  his  bril- 
liant reign,  151 ;  his  successors,  155. 

Edmund  Ironside,  his  personal  valour, 
158  ;  divides  the  kingdom  with  Ca- 
nute, 159  ;  is  assassinated,  159. 

Edmund  Crouchback,  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
son  of  Henry  III.,  nominal  King  of 
Sicily,  341,  353 ;  sent  to  Gascony  by 
Edward  I.,  398. 
VOL.  I. 


Edred,  155  ;  influenced  by  Dunstan, 
"the  King's  Commander,"  156. 

Edward  the  Elder,  son  of  Alfred,  150  ; 
the  first  styled  King  of  England,  151. 

Edward  tlie  Martyr,  156. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  son  of  Ethelred, 
brought  up  at  the  Norman  court,  161 ; 
recalled  to  England,  161  ;  his  cha- 
racter, 161;  England  governed  by  its 
nobles,  161 ;  Earl  Godwin,  161  ;  Ed- 
ward's marriage  to  Editha,  162  ;  un- 
natural conduct  to  his  wife,  162  ;  his 
Norman  favourites,  162  ;  he  quarrels 
with  Earl  Godwin,  162  ;  submits  to 
Godwin  and  his  sons,  162  ;  prospects 
of  a  war  of  succession,  163;  claim- 
ants for  the  throne,  163,  164  ;  death 
of  King  Edward,  164  ;  dedication  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  164;  traditional 
demand  for  his  "good  laws,"  311 
(note)  ;  they  are  restored  by  Henry  I. , 
in  what  sense,  218  (note)  ;  John 
swears  to  observe  them,  312. 

Edward  the  Outlaw,  son  of  Edmund 
Ironside— sent  to  Hungary — recalled 
by  Edward  the  Confessor — dies,  163  ; 
Henry  II. 's  descent  from  him,  246. 

Edward  I.,  son  of  Henry  III.,  his 
birth,  377  ;  his  personal  appearance 
and  strength,  377  ;  his  knightly  ac- 
complishments and  higher  kingly 
qualities,  378  ;  his  marriage,  378  ; 
domestic  virtues,  378  ;  takes  the 
oath  confirming  the  Great  Charter 
with  his  father,  345 ;  refuses  to 
be  absolved  from  his  oath,  346  ; 
his  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Lewes, 
347 ;  taken  prisoner,  347  ;  escapes 
from  De  Montfort,  350 ;  forms  a 
royalist  army,  350 ;  his  skill  and 
bravery,  351  ;  advantages  over  young 
De  Montfort,  351 ;  Edward  defeats 
the  elder  De  Montfort  at  the  battle  of 
Evesham,  351  ;  anecdote  of  his  per- 
sonal prowess,  352  ;  Edward  goes  on 
a  crusade,  352,  353  ;  his  life  saved  by 
Queen  Eleanor,  378  ;  Edward's  ex- 
ploits and  victories  in  the  Holy  Land, 
379;  a  ten  years' truce,  37  9;  his  return 
to  Europe,  379  ;  he  receives  the  news 
of  his  father's  death,  379  ;  his  pro- 
gress through  France  and  Italy,  379 ; 
challenge  from  the  Count  of  Chalons, 
379  ;  the  pope's  warning,  379  ;  Ed- 
ward's valour,  380  ;  the  count's  un- 
knightly  conduct,  380  ;  Edward's 
victory,  380 ;  lands  in  England,  380 ; 
his  coronation,  380  ;  he  convenes  a 
parliament,  380  ;  the  passing  of  the 
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celebrated  Statute  of  Westminster  the 
first,  380  ;  his  Welsh  wars,  381  et  seq., 
see  "Wales;"  their  true  character; 
justice  of  Edward's  conduct,  381,  382  ; 
eight  years  of  peace,  386  ;  Edward's 
legislative  improvements  during  this 
time,  386  ;  the  blemishes  in  Edward's 
domestic  government,  387  ;  debasing 
the  coinage,  387  ;  expulsion  of  the 
Jews,  387;  his  European  renown, 
388  ;  arbitration  about  Sicily,  388  ; 
death  of  Queen  Eleanor,  388  ;  Ed- 
ward's grief,  389  ;  erection  of  crosses, 
389;  affairs  of  Scotland,  ZS9  ct  seq.; 
claim  of  the  English  kings  to  the 
suzerainty    of     all    Scotland,     390, 

391  ;  effect  of  the  Norman  con- 
quest on  Scotland,  390 ;  the  Anglo- 
Norman  kings  exact  homage  from 
the  Scottish  kings,  391  ;  Lingard's 
opinion  on  the  subject,  391 ;  the 
rights  of  each  party,  391  ;  Alex- 
ander III.  does  homage  to  Edward, 

392  ;  his  death,  392  ;  Margaret, 
grand-daughter  of  Alexander,  392  ; 
treaty  of  marriage  with  Prince  Ed- 
ward, 392  ;  her  death,  392  ;  claimants 
for  the  crown  of  Scotland,  392  ; 
King  Edward  called  in  to  determine 
the  question,  393  ;  asserts  his  right 
as  Lord  Paramount,  393  ;  the  claim- 
ants acknowledge  his  right,  394  ; 
the  royal  castles  of  Scotland  placed 
in  his  power,  394  ;  meetings  of 
the  councils,  394  ;  Edward  adjudges 
the  crown  to  John  Baliol,  395  ; 
John  swears  fealty  to  Edward — his 
coronation,  395  ;  Edward  restores 
the  castles,  395  ;  renewal  of  the  war 
between  France  and  England,  396 ; 
cause  of  the  war,  396 ;  Philip's 
fraudulent  conduct  towards  Edward, 
396  ;  Edward  is  detained  by  an 
insurrection  of  the  Welsh,  397  ; 
discontent  in  Scotland,  397  ;  Ed- 
ward renounces  some  of  his  feudal 
rights,  but  insists  on  his  right  to 
decide  appeals  from  the  Scottish 
king's  courts,  397  ;  Baliol' s  indig- 
nation, 397  ;  effect  of  the  war  be- 
tween France  and  England  on  the 
Scots,  39S  ;  treaty  between  France 
and  Scotland,  398  ;  Edward's  prepa- 
rations for  his  enemies,  398  ;  he  con- 
venes the  great  parliament  of  1295, 
399  ;  the  nation  grants  large  subsi- 
dies, 399  ;  the  Scots  begin  the  war, 

399  ;  they  are  repulsed  from  Carlisle, 

400  ;  Edward  captures  Berwick,  400  ; 


Baliol  renounces  fealty  to  Edward, 
400  ;  defeat  of  the  Scots  at  Dun- 
bar, 400  ;  submission  of  all  Scot- 
land, 400  ;  the  kingdom  forfeited  to 
Edward,  400 ;  he  assumes  the  sove- 
reignty of  Scotland,  401  ;  his  pro- 
gress through  Scotland,  401  ;  mild- 
ness of  his  government,  401  ;  Ed- 
ward's wise  and  prosperous  govern- 
ment for  twenty-four  years,  401  ; 
decline  of  his  prosperity  during  the 
latter  period  of  his  life,  402  ;  change 
in  his  disposition,  402  ;  its  probable 
cause,  402  ;  his  disappointment  in 
his  son  and  successor,  402  ;  character 
given  him  by  hostile  writers,  403  ; 
Edward's  operations  unsuccessful  in 
Gascony,  403  ;  he  determines  to  at- 
tack France  through  Flanders,  403  ; 
he  forms  continental  alliances,  403  ; 
lukewarmness  of  his  allies,  403  ; 
both  kings  weary  of  the  war,  403  ; 
they  accept  the  mediation  of  the 
pope,  404  ;  Gascony  awarded  to 
Edward,  404 ;  final  peace  in  1303, 
404  ;  importance  of  these  French 
wars,  404  ;  Edward's  skilful  labours 
to  secure  his  conquest  of  Scotland, 

404  ;  marvellous  uprising  of  the 
Scottish  nation,  405  ;  Robert  Bruce, 

405  ;  Hume's  account  of  Edward  L, 

406  ;  opinion  of  Bruce  and  Wallace 
in  modern  times,  406  ;  possession  of 
historical  materials  for  forming  our 
judgment  on  the  question,  407  ;  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave's  collection  of  re- 
cords and  documents,  407  ;  nume- 
rous   other    important    documents, 

407  ;  contemporaneous  chronicles  by 
Peter  Langtoft,  408  ;  chronicles  by 
Walter    Hemingford,    408;    Trivet, 

408  ;  Wykes  of  Salisbury,  408  ; 
writings    of    Fordun    and    Winton, 

409  ;  reasons  for  receiving  their  writ- 
ings with  caution,  409  ;  traditionary 
writings  not  to  be  wholly  rejected, 

410  ;  reason  for  supposing  that  there 
would  be  some  true  traditions  re- 
specting Wallace  and  Bruce,  411  ; 
the  possibility  of  sifting  truth  from 
fiction,  411  ;  ordinary  difficulty  met 
with  by  historical  inquirers,  413  ; 
English  and  Scotch  writers  agree  in 
many  parts  of  the  history  of  Wallace, 
413  ;  his  exploits  and  success,  413 
—420;  see  "Wallace;"  Edward 
marches  into  Scotland,  420  ;  his 
victory  at  Falkirk,  421,  422  ; 
complete  conquest  of  Scotland,  423  ; 
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fate  of  Wallace,  424—426  ;  Eclwavd 
and  the  English  justified,  427  ;  set- 
tlement of  Scotland,  428  ;  Edward 
assembles  a  council  of  the  Scottish 
nation  at  Perth,  429  ;  insurrection 
and  coronation  of  Kobert  Bruce, 
429—432,  see  "Bruce;"  Edward 
prepares  for  the  re-conquest  of 
Scotland,  432  ;  his  increasing  infir- 
mities, 433  ;  he  retires  to  Carlisle, 
433  ;  he  determines  to  head  the 
English  army,  433  ;  his  illness,  433 ; 
his  death,  433  ;  dying  exhortation 
to  his  son,  433. — Internal  history  of 
Edward's  later  years  :  his  rapacity 
and  unjust  exactions,  434  ;  liberty 
again  rescued  by  the  barons,  434  ; 
resistance  of  Humphrey  Bolmn  and 
Roger  Bigod,  435  ;  the  king  gives 
way,  435  ;  he  repairs  to  London,  435  ; 
his  address  to  the  Londoners,  436  ; 
its  reception,  436  ;  Edward  goes  to 
Flanders,  436  ;  he  receives  the  first 
"remonstrance,"  436  ;  its  contents, 
436  ;  the  earls  forbid  the  collection 
of  illegal  taxes,  437  ;  the  prince  con- 
venes a  parliament,  437  ;  the  Confir- 
mation of  the  Charters,  437 ;  recti- 
fies some  omissions  in  the  Great 
Charter,  438 ;  Hallam's  opinion  of 
this  statute,  439  ;  it  is  sent  to  and 
sealed  by  the  king  in  Ghent,  439  ; 
the  barons  require  a  renewal  of 
Edward's  confirmation  on  his  return 
to  England,  439  ;  he  delays  the  rati- 
fication, 439  ;  the  saving  clause,  439  ; 
indignation  of  the  people,  440  ;  the 
parliament  recalled,  440  ;  the  clause 
withdrawn,  440  ;  continued  dissatis- 
faction, 440  ;  Edward  issues  his  un- 
conditional ratification,  440  ;  he  re- 
fuses further  demands  of  the  barons, 
441  ;  other  confirmations  of  the 
statutes,  441  ;  he  imposes  a  talliage 
on  his  own  authority,  442  ;  he  peti- 
tions the  Pope  to  absolve  him  from  his 
oath,  442  ;  the  English  Constitution 
to  be  dated  from  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.,  443  ;  evidence  of  twelve  parlia- 
ments, 443  ;  certain  proofs  that  the 
commonalty  took  part  in  these  par- 
liaments, 444  ;  the  Great  Councils, 
444  ;  parliaments  not  summoned 
solely  for  grants  of  money,  445  ; 
Edward's  maxims,  445  ;  the  esta- 
blishment of  representation  of  all 
classes  in  parliament  due  to  Edward, 
446  ;  knights  of  the  shires,  446  ; 
representatives    of   the   great   mass 


of  landowners,  447  ;  division  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  448  ; 
the  lords  spiritual,  their  importance, 
449  ;  the  king's  ministers  generally 
churchmen,  449  ;  probable  reason, 
449 ;  Robert  Burnell,  450 ;  here- 
ditary temporal  peers,  450  ;  tho 
great  barons,  peers  of  England,  451  ; 
dignity  and  privileges    of    a    peer, 

451  ;  period  of  their  establishment, 

452  ;  persons  not  barons  summoned 
by  writ,  452  ;  constitutional  benefits 
to  England  from  her  nobility,  452  ; 
gratitude  duo  to  King  Edward, 
452  ;  nobility  and  noblesse,  453 
(note)  ;  Edward  I.  considered  as  a 
legislator,  454  ;  opinions  of  Lord 
Coke  and  Lord  Campbell,  454 ;  the 
statutes  "  Statu  turn  Walliai"  and 
"  Ordinatio  pro  Statu  Hibernise"  de- 
serving of  attention,  455 ;  the  sta- 
tute ■ '  De  Donis, "  456  ;  its  benefits  and 
advantages,  456;  the  statute  "Quia 
Emptores,"  its  importance  and  per- 
manent effect,  457  ;  the  king  declares 
that  elections  ought  to  be  free,  458  ; 
his  zeal  in  upholding  the  dignity  of 
the  law,  458  ;  his  suppression  of 
private  wars  and  armed  associations, 
459  ;  his  legislation  as  to  the  church 
and  tho  clergy,  459  ;  the  statute  of 
mortmain,  459  ;  artifice  of  the  ec- 
clesiastics for  its  avoidance,  460  ;  tho 
king's  enactment,  460  ;  the  statute 
"  De  Asportationo  Religiosorum," 
461  ;  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
courts,  462  ;  the  statute  "  Circum- 
specte  agatis,"  462  ;  enactment  for 
the  general  preservation  of  public 
peace,  462  ;  curious  evidence  of  the 
state  of  society,  462  ;  the  office  of  chief 
justiciary  abolished,  464  ;  the  three 
courts,  464  ;  Courts  of  King's  Bench, 
of  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Exche- 
quer, 464  ;  increase  and  importanco 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  465  ; 
right  of  deciding  all  causes  of  ap- 
peal exercised  by  the  lords  and 
prelates,  466  ;  Articuli  super  Cartas, 
466  ;  system  of  pleading  established 
at  this  period,  466  ;  jury  summoned 
to  decide  the  question  of  fact,  467  ; 
trial  by  jury  and  trial  by  witnesses, 
468  ;  justices  of  assize,  468  ;  nisi 
prius,  469  ;  judges  of  the  circuit, 
&c,  usually  judges  of  the  supreme 
courts,  469 ;  trial  by  battle  only 
practicable  where  there  wa3  one 
accuser,  470 ;    origin    of  the  grand 
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jury,  470  ;  the  ordeal  prohibited  by 
the  Church  of  Rome,  470 ;  trial  by 
jury  in  criminal  cases  the  common 
law  of  the  land  in  Edward's  reign, 
471  ;  Lord  Ellenborough  and  the 
appellant  Ashcroft,  472  ;  murder  by 
poisoning  could  only  be  tried  by 
battle,  472  ;  distinction  between  the 
modern  and  ancient  juries,  472 ; 
principles  of  English  trial  by  jury, 
473  ;  the  county  courts  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  474  ;  regulations  for  speedy 
trials  and  the  prevention  of  illegal 
imprisonment,  474  ;  Habeas  Corpus, 
475 ;  remarks  on  King  Edward's 
policy  towards  the  church,  476  ;  his 
violent  exactions  of  money,  476 ; 
the  bull  of  Pope  Boniface,  476  ; 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  co-operates 
with  the  pope,  477  ;  Edward  de- 
clares the  clergy  to  have  forfeited  the 
protection  of  government,  477  ;  sub- 
mission of  the  clergy,  477  ;  the  Scots 
claim  the  protection  of  the  pope,  478  ; 
the  pope's  bull,  478  ;  Edward's  re- 
ply, 478  ;  the  parliament  of  Lincoln, 
479  ;  the  English  barons'  answer  to 
the  pope,  479  ;  Pope  Boniface  aban- 
dons his  claim,  and  exhorts  the  Scots 
to  make  peace  with  Edward,  480  ;  es- 
tablishment of  English  nationality 
as  to  race  and  language,  481  ;  Ed- 
ward's wise  policy  in  striving  to 
consolidate  Great  Britain,  482  ; 
Norman-French  long  the  language 
of  the  Anglo-Normans,  482  :  English 
becomes  the  mother  tongue  before 
the  end  of  Edward  I.'s  reign,  483  ; 
the  three  great  primary  principles  of 
our  constitution,  484  ;  superiorty  of 
Edward  when  compared  with  the 
other  great  English  rulers,  484. 

Edward,  of  Carnarvon,  son  of  Edward 
I.,  his  worthless  character,  402  ;  as 
regent,  holds  the  Parliament  of 
1297,  437  ;  his  neglect  of  his  father's 
dying  exhortation,  433. 

Edwy,  155  ;  cruelly  persecuted  by 
Dunstan,  156. 

Egbert,  King  of  "Wessex,  125  ;  is  driven 
into  banishment  by  King  Brihtric, 
130  ;  trained  up  in  the  court  of 
Charlemagne,  130;  is  recalled  to 
"Wessex,  131  ;  ascendancy  of  "Wes- 
sex, 131  ;  he  is  commonly  called  the 
founder  of  English  monarchy,  131 ;  his 
vigorous  resistance  of  the  Danes,  136. 

Eleanor,  of  Aquitaine,  |ueen  of  Henry 


II.,  246  ;  a  bold,  bad  woman,  275  ; 
instigates  her  sons  to  rebellion,  275  ; 
leaves  her  husband,  is  captured,  and 
imprisoned,  276. 

Eleanor,  of  Provence,  queen  of  Henry 
III.,  her  foreign  relatives,  340. 

Eleanor,  of  Castile,  her  happy  mar- 
riage to  Prince  Edward  (Edward  I.), 
378  ;  accompanies  him  to  the  Holy 
Land,  378;  sucks  the  poison  from  li is 
wound,  378;  her  death,  388;  funeral 
honours,  389;  "Eleanor  crosses," 
389  ;  shade  cast  by  her  death  on 
Edward's  character,  402. 

Elections,  enactment  for  freedom  of, 
458  ;  of  county  members,  447  ;  see 
"Knights  of  the  Shire." 

Elgiva,  wife  of  Edwy,  cruelly  murdered 
by  the  monks,  156. 

Ella,  founds  the  kingdom  of  Sussex,  96. 

Emigration  of  English  after  the  Con- 
quest, 216. 

Empire,  Roman,  organization  and  in- 
fluence of,  83. 

Empire,  the  Holy  Roman,  preparation 
of  Europe  for,  128,  129  ;  founded  by 
Charlemagne,  129,  192  ;  its  conflicts 
with  the  papacy,  193  et  scq.,  353  ;  its 
decline  and  fall,  194. 

England,  name  of,  1 ;  its  soil,  domestic 
animals,  minerals  and  metals,  6  ;  its 
position  relatively  to  other  countries, 
8  ;  cause  of  its  greatness,  1 ;  its  con- 
stitutional and  domestic  history,  1  ; 
compared  to  Rome,  14  ;  the  study  of 
its  histonT,  14  ;  Fox,  Charles  James, 
anecdote  of,  4 ;  the  land  of  the 
Engles  or  Angles,  90 ;  an  "  England  " 
formed  in  Britain,  90  ;  first  occur- 
rence of  the  title  "  King  of  Eng- 
land," 151. 

Englishmen,  the  barons  stipulate  for 
the  employment  of,  in  all  high  offices, 
345. 

Entail,  favoured  by  the  statute  "  De 
Donis,"  453,  455,  456;  deliberately 
adopted  by  Edward,  456  ;  the  system 
modified,  456. 

Eorls,  and  Ceorls,  the  Saxon  names  of 
"gentle,"  and  "simple,"  166,  167  ; 
how  eorl  passed  into  earl,  197. 

Equitable  Jurisdiction,  465. 

Escheat,  of  a  fief,  318. 

Esncs,  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  for  slaves, 
178. 

Essex,  kingdom  of,  96 ;  origin  of  the 
name,  90  ;  conversion  of,  112. 

Estates  of  Parliament,  448  ;  see  "Par- 
liament." 
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Ethandun,  battle  of,  142. 

Ethelbald,  son  of  Ethelwolf,  136. 

Ethelbertl.,  king  of  Kent,  109;  listens 
to  Augustine,  111;  is  converted  and 
baptised,  112;  his  laws,  145. 

EtMbert  II.,  son  of  Ethelwolf,  136. 

Ethelrcd  I.,  son  of  Ethelwolf,  136  ;  hia 
battles  with  the  Danes,  139. 

Ethelred  II.,  the  Unready,  156;  the 
Northmen  return  to  England,  156  ; 
his  cowardice  and  foolish  policy,  157 ; 
Dane-gelt,  157,  173;  the  massacre 
of  St.  Brice,  157 ;  murder  of  a 
Danish  lady,  157 ;  Sweyn  lands  in 
Devon,  158  ;  Ethelred  flies  to  Nor- 
mandy, 158  ;  death  of  Sweyn,  158  ; 
the  English  send  for  Ethelred,  158 ; 
his  death. 

Ethelwolf,  son  and  successor  to  Egbert, 
136  ;  father  of  Alfred  the  Great,  137. 

Eurasian  descendants  of  the  Crusaders, 
279. 

Europe. — State  of  Europe  after  Charle- 
magne's death,  152  ;  treaty  of  Ver- 
dun, 152  ;  Charles  the  Fat,  153  ; 
continental  Christendom  desolated 
by  foreign  invaders,  153  ;  Magyars 
sweep  over  Germany,  Italy,  and 
France,  152 ;  successful  resistance  of 
the  Germans  to  the  Hungarians,  192  ; 
Hungarians  con  verted  to  Christianity, 
192;    "The  Holy  Roman  Empire," 

192  ;  importance  of  the  conflicts  be- 
tween the  emperors  and  the  popes, 

193  ;  King  Henry  the  Fowler,  193  ; 
Otho  the  Groat,  193  ;  his  resolution, 
193 ;  anarchy  of  Italy,  193  ;  the 
pope  implores  the  aid  of  Otho,  193  ; 
Otho  makes  himself  master  of  Lom- 
bardy,  194  ;  crowned  King  of  Italy, 
194 ;  proclaimed  Augustus,  194 ; 
Otho's  grants  to  the  pope,  194  ;  weak 
and  disunited  state  of  France  during 
the  last  reigns  of  the  Carlovingian 
kings  and  first  kings  of  the  Capetian 
dynasty,  195  ;  independence  of  the 
Norman  dukes,  195  ;  great  part  of 
France  ruled  by  counts  and  dukes, 
195  ;  the  rapid  growth  of  the  power 
of  the  nobility  in  Europe,  196  ;  occu- 
pation of  the  youths  of  gentle  birth, 
197  ;  their  skill  and  strength  in  mar- 
tial exercises,  197 ;  their  fondness 
for  the  chase,  197  ;  oppressive  game 
laws,  especially  in  Normandy,  197  ; 
insurrection  in  the  time  of  Duke 
Richard,  197 ;  cruel  treatment  of  their 
prisoners,  197  ;  comment  of  the  Nor- 
man writer,  198  ;  wildness  and  fero- 


city of  the  European  nobility,  198  ; 
influence  of  female  society,  198  ; 
superior  station  assigned  to  their 
women,  198;  respect  for  women  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Germans,  198 ;  at- 
tachment to  their  ancestral  homes, 
198  ;  their  love  of  minstrelsy  and 
poetry,  198  ;  the  Emperor,  Henry  VI., 
355  ;  the  German  princes  refuse  to 
place  his  son  at  their  head,  355  ;  the 
double  election,  355  ;  collapse  of  the 
imperial  power  after  the  death  of 
Frederick  II.,  361  ;  the  rival  candi- 
dates for  the  imperial  throne,  361  ; 
Richard  of  Cornwall,  King  of  the 
Romans,  361  ;  his  great  wealth — ho 
promotes  trade  between  England  and 
Germany,  361  ;  disunion  of  Ger- 
many, 362 ;  variety  of  its  rulers,  362  ; 
France  and  England  the  first  Euro- 
pean powers,  362  ;  the  Spanish  Chris- 
tian kingdoms,  362  ;  early  history  of 
Spain,  302  ;  free  political  constitu- 
tions, 362;  civilisation  of  the  Spanish 
Moors,  362  ;  superior  refinement  of 
Italy  and  Sicily,  362  ;  the  commer- 
cial cities  of  Italy  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  363 ;  increase  of  science  and 
learning  in  the  thirteenth  century — 
cause  of  this  increase,  363  ;  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  in  the  time  of  Henry 
III.,  363  ;  mode  of  instruction  in  the 
universities,  364  ;  scarcity  of  books 
at  that  period,  365  ;  honour  paid  to 
learned  men,  365  (and  note) ;  rank 
of  Oxford  among  universities  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  365. 

Eustace  the  Monk,  334. 

Exchequer,  Court  of,  464  ;  Chancellor 
of  the,  449. 

Excommunication,  of  King  John,  309 ; 
withdrawn,  310  ;  sentence  of,  against 
Simon  de  Montfort,  352. 

Eyre,  see  "Justices  in  Eyre." 


Falaisc,  in  Normandy,  201,  306. 

Falkirk,  Wallace  defeated  at,  421. 

Feudalism,  217  (note)  ;  some  resem- 
blance to  feudalism  to  be  found  in 
Anglo-Saxon  institutions,  315  ;  in- 
troduction of  feudalism  by  the  Nor- 
mans, 316  ;  necessity  of  studying 
the  feudal  institutions,  316  ;  feudal 
tenure  of  land,  316  ;  explanation  of 
the  term  "  feudal,"  316  ;  the  tenant's 
duties,  316;  protection  from  the  lord, 
317  ;    increase  of  feudalism,    317  ; 
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feudal  grants  of  land  become  heredi- 
tary, 318  ;  rights  of  the  lord  over  his 
vassal,  318  ;  sub-infeudation,  318  ; 
misery  produced  by  this  system,  319  ; 
feudalism  introduced  into  almost 
every  institution,  319  ;  aristocratic 
character  of  feudalism,  319  ;  oppres- 
sion of  the  peasantry,  320 ;  feudalism 
on  the  Continent,  320  ;  feudalism  in 
England,  320  ;  all  land  held  from 
the  king,  321 ;  ceremony  of  homage, 
321  ;  no  private  warfare  allowed  in 
England,  321  ;  courts  of  the  feudal 
nobility,  322  ;  their  power  limited 
by  the  royal  courts,  322. 

Fiefs,  equivalent  to  feuds,  see  '  *  Feud- 
alism." 

Fisheries,  Anglo-Saxon,  183. 

Fitz- Arthur,  see  M  Oscelin." 

Fitz- Osborne,  William,  bishop  of  Here- 
ford, oppresses  England  in  the 
Conqueror's  absence,  213. 

Fitz- Stephen,  Captain  of  the  ""White 
Ship,"  132. 

Fitz- Stephens,  Robert,  invades  Ireland 
under  Henry  II.,  273. 

Fitz-Urse,  Reginald,  one  of  Becket's 
murderers,  264,  266. 

Flanders,  Anglo-Saxon  commerce  with, 
183 ;  Henry  II.  hires  mercenaries 
from,  254. 

Flemings,  colony  planted  by  Henry  I. 
on  the  "Welsh  border,  243. 

Pole- Land  and  Me- Land,  174,  218 
(and  note). 

Fontevraud,  Abbey  of,  burial-place  of 
Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.,  277. 

Fordun,  Canon  of  Aberdeen,  a  Scottish 
chronicler,  409,  410. 

Forest,  the  New,  made  by  "William  I., 
215,  216  ;  a  place  fatal  to  several  of 
his  family,  228. 

Forest  Laws,  their  oppression  and  san- 
guinary severity,  especially  in  Nor- 
mandy, 197  ;  cruelly  enforced  in 
England  by  William  L,  216. 

Forfeitures,  feudal,  318. 

Four  Men,  chosen  to  represent  a  town- 
ship in  the  hundred  and  county 
courts,  170,  171. 

France,  its  size  compared  to  England, 
3  ;  distance  of  its  ports  on  Bay  of 
Biscay  from  England ,  8 ;  its  geographi- 
cal position  compared  to  England,  9  ; 
Anglo-Saxon  commerce  with,  183;  its 
state  in  the  10th  and  11th  centuries, 
195,  see  "Europe;"  Henry  II.'s pos- 
sessions in,  244;  wars  with  England— 
under  Henry  II.,  253,  254  ;   under 


Kichard  I.,  300 ;  under  John,  306, 
330  ;  under  Henry  III.,  333,  336, 
341  ;  under  Edward  I.,  403,  404. 
Franciscans,  an  order  of  mendicant 
friars  founded  by  St.  Francis,  366  ; 
nine  friars  land  at  Dover,  366  ;  time 
of  their  landing,  366  ;  their  rapid 
increase,  367  ;  their  school  buildings 
at  Oxford,  367  ;  narrative  of  Thomas 
Eccleston,  367 ;  reputation  of  the 
English  friars,  367  ;  necessity  of 
theological  study  for  preachers  to 
the  poor,  367,  368  {note)  ;  Bishop 
Greathead  bequeaths  them  his  li- 
brary,  and  exhorts  them  to  study, 

368  ;  the  Franciscan  studies  some- 
times impeded,  368  ;  their  skill  as 
nurses,  and  their  medical  knowledge, 

369  ;  their  employment  abroad,  369  ; 
their  extensive  knowledge  and  gene- 
ral influence,  369  ;  their  philosophi- 
cal and  scientific  culture,  369. 

Frank-pledge,  181,  472  {note). 

Franks. — Extent  of  their  rule  in  Gaul, 
126  ;  Clovis,  founder  of  the  French 
monarchy,  126  ;  weakness  of  the 
Frankish  nation  under  his  succes- 
sors, 126  ;  Austrasian  Franks,  127  ; 
their  successful  opposition  to  the 
German  tribes,  127  ;  Charles  Martel, 
ancestor  of  the  Carlovingians,  127  ; 
he  defeats  the  Saracens,  127;  Chil- 
deric,  last  of  the  Merovingians,  de- 
posed by  Pepin  le  Bref,  129. 

Frederick  I.,  Barbarossa,  Emperor, 
resists  the  papal  power,  354,  361;  his 
defeat  at  Legnano,  354  ;  takes  part  in 
the  Third  Crusade,  280;  his  death, 
287,  354. 

Frederick  IT.,  Emperor,  in  the  Fifth 
Crusade,  359 ;  his  resistance  to  the 
papacy  and  death,  361. 

Freedom,  title-deeds  of,  315. 

Freemen,  English,  equality  of,  453. 

Friezcland,  Alfred  collects  seamen  from, 
144. 

Fyrd,  the  armed  levy  of  freemen,  176. 


G. 


Gaelic,  or  Erse,  branch  of  the  Celtic 
stock,  33. 

Gaetani,  Benedetto  (Pope  Boniface 
VIII.),  mediates  between  Edward  I. 
and  Philip  the  Fair  about  Gascony, 
404. 

Galgacus,  chief  of  the  Caledonians,  de- 
feated by  Agricola,  59. 

Gascony,  Edward  I.'s  castles  in,  seized 
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by  Philip  the  Fair,  396  ;  ill  success 
of  Edward's  officers  in,  403  ;  restored 
to  Edward,  404. 

Gaul,  intercourse  of  Britain  with,  23, 
34,  37. 

Genoa,  her  maritime  power,  363. 

Gentry  of  England,  320. 

Geoffrey  Plantagenct,  count  of  Anjou, 
second  husband  of  Matilda,  daughter 
of  Henry  I.,  235. 

Geoffrey  Plantagcnet,  duke  of  Brittany, 
third  son  of  Henry  II.,  275  ;  killed 
at  a  tournament,  276  ;  father  of 
Arthur,  304. 

Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf,  the  comrade  and 
chronicler  of  Richard  I.,  285,  290. 

Gcrcfa,  see  ' '  Reeve. " 

Germans,  ancient,  main  source  of  the 
English  nation,  90 ;  their  noble 
characteristics,  91  ;  institutions,  92  ; 
type  of  English  self-government,  92  ; 
dwellers  in  villages,  not  in  towns,  93; 
respect  for  law  and  order,  93  ;  Ger- 
man institutions  in  England,  169. 

Germany,  still  heathen  in  the  seventh 
century,  123  ;  converted  to  Christi- 
anity by  Boniface  and  other  English 
missionaries,  124  ;  churches,  &c,  in 
Thuringia,  Hesse,  Bavaria,  and 
Friezeland,  124;  state  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  361,  362. 

Gilbert,  Count,  guardian  of  William  I., 
tries  to  seize  Normandy,  201. 

Glanville,  Chief  Justice,  defeats  the 
Scotch  King  "William  at  Alnwick, 
274. 

Glebe  Lands,  Anglo-Saxon,  177. 

Gloucester,  Robert  Earl  of,  natural  son 
of  Henry  I.,  fights  for  his  sister 
Matilda,  240 ;  is  taken  prisoner, 
240. 

Godwin,  Earl,  his  power  under  Edward 
the  Confessor,  161  ;  head  of  the 
national  party,  161  ;  driven  into 
exile,  162  ;  his  return  and  death,  162. 

Gordon,  Adam,  and  Edward  I.,  anec- 
dote of,  352. 

Gratian,  Emperor,  a  British  citizen, 
74. 

Great  Britain,  shape  and  size  of,  23. 

Greathead  (Grostete),  Robert,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,     370  ;    his  humble  origin, 

370  ;  he  becomes  one  of  the  chief 
men  of  his  age,  370  ;  his  education, 

371  ;  his  profound  knowledge,  371  ; 
he  opposes  Henry  II I. 's  exactions, 
and  the  pope's,  371  ;  his  friendship 
for  De  Montfort,  343,  371  ;  he  appears 
before  Pope  Innocent  IV.  at  Lyons, 


371 ;  the  pope's  demand,  372  ;  the 
bishop's  refusal,  372  ;  effect  of  his 
letter  in  England,  372  ;  the  pope's 
anger,  the  bishop's  death,  372  ;  his 
sanctity,  372  (and  note)  ;  his  book 
on  Despotism  and  Constitutional 
Monarchy,  365. 

Greece,  her  colonies,  27  ;  their  trade 
with  Britain,  23 ;  her  civilisation 
and  literary  splendour,  28. 

Greek  learning  of  Archbishop  Theodore, 
119,  120  ;  of  Bishop  Greathead,  371. 

Gregorian  Chants,  in  Anglo-Saxon 
churches,  121. 

Gregory  I.  the  Great,  Pope  ;  anecdote 
of  Abbot  Gregory  and  the  English 
slave-children,  101  ;  his  puns,  102  ; 
is  made  pope— appoints  Augustine 
and  forty  missionaries  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  Britain,  108  ;  terrible  ac- 
count of  the  Anglo-Saxons — Augus- 
tine returns  to  Rome,  108 ;  Gregory 
commands  his  return,  108  ;  his  joy 
at  the  success  of  Augustine,  112  ; 
appoints  Augustine  first  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  112. 

Gregory  II.,  Pope,  sends  Boniface  into 
Germany,  123,  124. 

Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand),  Pope — 
state  of  the  papal  power  in  1002, 
194  ;  genius  and  energy  of  Hilde- 
brand, 194;  ho  directs  the  councils 
of  several  popes,  194 ;  his  schemes 
for  in  creasing  the  power  of  the  church, 

194  ;  and  the  supremacy  of  the  pope, 

195  ;  his  demand  of  allegiance  re- 
fused by  the  Conqueror,  219. 

Guilds,  Roman  origin  of,  81. 
Gunhildc,    Danish    princess,   sister  of 

Sweyn,  massacred,  157. 
Gurth,   brother    of  Harold,  killed  at 

Hastings,  211. 
Guthrun,  see  "Alfred,"  "Danes." 
Guy,    of   Lusignan,    titular    king    of 

Jerusalem,  293. 

H. 

Habeas  Corpus,  writ  of,  475. 

Hadrian,  Emperor,  visits  Britain ; 
builds  a  wall  from  the  Tyne  to  the 
Solway  Firth,  62. 

Hadrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Breakspear), 
the  only  English  pope,  grants  Ire- 
land to  Henry  II.,  272  ;  361. 

Hagucnau,  Diet  of,  297. 

Harald  Hardrada,  164  ;  king  of  Nor- 
way, invades  England,  is  defeated  and 
slain,  205  ;  Saga  of  Harald,  222. 
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Harold  Ilarefoot,  son  and  successor  of 
Canute,  161. 

Harold  Hdrfager,  King  of  Norway, 
banishes  Rolf  the  Ganger,  189. 

Harold,  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  162  ;  his 
reputation  and  popularity,  163  ;  his 
victories  over  the  Welsh,  163  ;  is 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
mandy, 202  ;  detained  by  William, 
202  ;  his  oath  to  William,  202  ;  is 
declared  King  of  England,  164  ; 
Harold  prepares  to  defend  England 
against  William,  205;  invasion  of 
England  by  King  Harald  Hardrada, 
205 ;  at  first  successful,  206  ;  rapid 
march  of  Harold,  206  ;  Harold's 
victory  at  Stamford  Bridge,  206  ; 
death  of  the  Norwegian  king,  206  ; 
Harold  apprised  of  the  landing  of 
William,  207  ;  hastens  to  meet  him, 
207  ;  his  rapid  march  from  York, 
207  ;  position  of  Harold's  army  at 
Senlac,  208  ;  he  is  advised  to  retire 
to  London,  208  ;  prepares  for  battle, 
209 ;  his  death,  212 ;  tradition  of 
Harold,  212  (note). 

Harthacanute,  King,  son  of  Canute,  161. 

Hastings,  battle  of,  209—212. 

Hastings,  the  Scandinavian  Hannibal, 
149  ;  invades  England,  150  ;  is  re- 
pulsed by  Alfred,  150. 

Head-man  of  a  tithing,  168. 

Heathen  Creed  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
111. 

Hemingford,  Walter,  chronicler,  408. 

Henry  I.,  youngest  son  of  the  Con- 
queror, who  bequeaths  him  only  a 
sum  of  money,  224  ;  secures  the 
crown,  228 ;  is  crowned  at  West- 
minster, 229  ;  propitiates  the  clergy, 
229  ;  his  proclamation  or  Charter, 
229  ;  his  marriage  to  the  Saxon 
Matilda,    229 ;    joy  of  the  Saxons, 

229  ;  Duke  Robert  claims  the 
crown,  229  ;  agrees  to  give  up  his 
right,  230 ;  Henry's  rapacity,  230  ; 
he    defeats   Robert   at    Tinchebray, 

230  ;  death  of  Robert,  230 ;  Henry's 
cruelty,  230 ;  Henry's  adminis- 
tration, 230 ;  his  tyranny,  230 ; 
chronicler's  account  of  the  miseries 
of  the  English  under  Henry,  231  ; 
his  contempt  of  the  English,  231  ; 
his  son  Prince  William  perishes 
in  a  shipwreck  of  the  White  Ship, 
232  ;  Henry's  grief,  234  ;  his 
second  marriage,  232  ;  his  death, 
235  ;  his  character,  235  ;  fondness 
for  his  children,  235  ;  love  of  learn- 


ing; surnamed  "  Beauclerc  ;"  he 
establishes  schools,  235  ;  influences 
of  foreign  literature,  236. 
Henry  II. ,  son  of  Matilda  and  Geof- 
frey Plantagenet,  235  ;  his  great 
wealth  and  power,  245  ;  he  mar- 
ries Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  245  ; 
his  possessions  in  France,  245  ; 
Henry  welcomed  to  the  English 
throne,  246  ;  the  hopes  of  England, 
246  ;  his  character  and  personal  ad- 
vantages, 246  ;  his  love  of  letters, 
246  ;  his  memory,  246  ;  his  vices, 
247;  prosperity  of  England  during 
his  reign,  247  ;  his  administration 
and  laws,  247  ;  he  banishes  the 
foreign  soldiers  and  demolishes  the 
the  castles,  248  ;  agriculture  and 
trade,  248  ;  circulation  of  a  new 
coinage,  248 ;  Henry's  administration 
of  criminal  law,  249  ;  his  contro- 
versies with  the  ecclesiastical  powers, 

249  ;  the  clergy  claim  immunity 
from  lay  jurisdiction,  249  ;  fre- 
quency of  crime  among  the  clergy, 

250  ;  merits  of  the  controversy, 
250  (note)  ;  motives  of  the  better 
clergy,  251;  the  contest  with  Becket, 
see  "Becket;"  the  constitutions  of 
Clarendon,  259 ;  Henry  persecutes 
Becketand  his  friends,  261—263  ;  the 
reconciliation,  263  ;  new  rupture, 
264  ;  Henry's  fatal  words,  264  ; 
Becket's  murder,  265 — 268  ;  Henry's 
afflictions  and  protestation  of  his 
innocence,  268  ;  he  seeks  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  pope,  268 ;  the  terms 
of  his  reconciliation,  268  ;  he  per- 
forms public  penance,  269  ;  under- 
takes the  conquest  of  Ireland,  269, 
see  "Ireland;"  Henry  obtains  the 
sanction  of  the  pope,  273  ;  he  visits 
Ireland,  274;  is  styled  "Lord  of 
Ireland,"  274 ;  his  wars  with  the 
Welsh  and  the  Scots,  274  ;  his 
victory  at  Alnwick,  274  ;  he  obtains 
from  William  the  Lion  a  formal 
recognition  of  dependence  on  the 
English  crown,  274  ;  misery  of  his 
last  years,  275  ;  Queen  Eleanor,  275  ; 
her  character,  275  ;  her  influence 
over  her  sons,  275  ;  titles  given  to 
the  young  princes,  275  ;  they  make 
war  upon  their  father,  276 ;  a  paci- 
fication, 276  ;  renewal  of  the  strife, 
276  ;  deaths  of  Prince  Henry  and 
Geoffrey,  276  ;  the  king's  grief,  276  ; 
his  conduct  to  Princess  Adelais,  276  ; 
Richard  besieges  his  father  in  Tours, 
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277  ;  Henry  sues  for  peace,  277  ; 
its  terms,  277  ;  Prince  John's  treason 
revealed;  Henry's  grief  and  curses, 
277  ;  his  death,  277  ;  scene  at  his 
burial,  277  ;  Henry  took  the  cross, 
284. 
Henry  III.,  crowned  King  of  England 
at  the  age  of  ten,  330  ;  Pembroke's 
appeal  to  the  barons,  and  proclama- 
tion to  the  people,  331  ;  the  Great 
Charter  renewed  in  the  king's  name, 
331  ;  Henry's  character,  340 ;  his 
superstition  and  fickleness,  340  ;  his 
marriage,  340  ;  influence  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  queen,  340  ;  conflicts 
of  the  king  and  his  barons,  341  ; 
Henry's  defeats  in  France,  341  ;  his 
submissiveness  to  the  pope,  341  ; 
his  son  Edmund  made  King  of  Sicily, 

341  ;  the  pope  demands  supplies  of 
money  from  England,  341  ;  the 
English  clergy  alienated  from  the 
king,  341  ;  Henry's  conduct  with 
respect  to  the  Great  Charter,  341  ; 
he  obtains  grants  of  money,  342  ; 
the  pope  absolves  him  from  his  oaths, 

342  ;  outbreaks  against  the  govern- 
ment, 344  ;  dreadful  famine  in  1257, 
344;  wicked  conduct  of  the  king, 
344 ;  a  parliament  summoned  at 
Oxford,  344;  "the  Mad  Parlia- 
ment," 345  ;  the  barons  demand  the 
appointment  of  guardians  for  the 
kingdom,  the  confirmation  of  the 
Great  Charter,  and  the  employment 
only  of  Englishmen  in  high  offices, 
345  ;  Henry  takes  the  required  oaths, 
345  ;  peace  and  prosperity  for  three 
years,  345  ;  dissensions  among  the 
barons,  346  ;  the  pope  annuls  the 
king's  oaths  ;  the  disputes  between 
the  king  ami  his  barons  referred  to 
St.  Louis,  346  ;  Louis's  decision,  346  ; 
the  barons  refuse  to  accept  it,  346  ; 
the  king  is  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
soner at  Lewes,  347  ;  his  narrow 
escape  of  death,  351  ;  is  saved  by  his 
son,  352  ;  rule  of  De  Montfort,  347  ; 
first  real  parliament,  347  ;  popular 
poetry  of  the  age,  349  ;  jealousy  be- 
tween the  barons,  350  ;  war  renewed 
by  Prince  Edward,  350  ;  his  victory 
at  Evesham,  351  ;  the  baronial  party 
broken  by  De  Montfort 's  death,  352  ; 
tranquillity  of  England,  352 ;  Henry's 
death,  353  ;  importance  of  his  reign, 
353  ;  view  of  the  state  of  Europe, 
353,  see  U  Europe,"  "Papacy ;"  intel- 
lectual activity  in  the  13th  century, 


363  ;  the  universities— Oxford,  363 ; 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  366— 
369  ;  fondness  of  Henry  for  literature 
and  the  fine  arts,  369  ;  he  erects  and 
rebuilds  cathedrals  and  religious 
houses,  370  ;  Henry's  domestic  affec- 
tions, 370  ;  the  English  worthies  who 
flourished  in  his  reign,  370. 

Henry,  Prince,  eldest  son  of  Henry 
III.,  made  Earl  of  Maine  and  Anjoii, 
275 ;  is  twice  crowned  king,  263, 
275  ;  rebels  against  his  father,  275 ; 
his  brother  Richard  refuses  him 
homage,  276  ;  his  death,  276. 

Henry  the  Fowler,  193. 

Henry  V.,  Emperor,  first  husband  of 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  234  ; 
compromises  the  dispute  about  inves- 
titures, 237,  238. 

Henry  VI.,  Emperor,  355;  imprisons 
Richard  L,  and  accuses  him  before 
the  Diet,  297. 

Heptarchy,  never  seven  independent 
kingdoms,  97. 

Hereford,  Earl  of,  see  "  Bohun." 

Hereward,  "the  last  of  the  Saxons," 
214. 

Herluin  pays  tho  last  offices  to 
the  Conqueror's  deserted  corpse, 
224. 

Hildebrand,  see  "Gregory  VII." 

Hohenstoffcn,  house  of,  355,  361. 

Homage,  feudal,  ceremony  of,  321  ; 
exacted  by  William  I.  from  all  land- 
holders, 321  ;  rendered  by  bishops 
for  their  temporalities,  238  ;  by 
Henry  III.  to  the  pope,  338. 

Homer,  a  beautiful  copy  of,  in  Arch- 
bishop Theodore's  library  at  Canter- 
bury, 120. 

Honorius,  Emperor,  73 ;  his  troops 
withdrawn  from  Britain,  74 ;  he 
absolves  the  Britons  from  their  alle- 
giance, 75. 

Honorius  III.,  Pope,  his  good- will  to 
Archbishop  Langton,  339. 

Hospitallers,  or  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  a  military  religious  order, 
281  ;  afterwards  Knights  of  Rhodes 
and  Knights  of  Malta,  282. 

Housebreaking,  a  capital  crime  (botelos) 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  179. 

Hundreds,  districts  for  local  self-go- 
vernment, made  up  of  tithings,  168, 
169 ;  the  system  introduced  from 
Germany,  169  (and  note)  ;  Ealdor- 
menof,  168  ;  courts  of,  179,  323. 

Hungarians,  see  "Magyars." 

Hyihe,  an  Anglo-Saxon  port,  183. 
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Iceland,  Anglo-Saxon  commerce  with, 
183. 

Iceni,  a  principal  British  state,  47,  50  ; 
extent  of  their  dominion,  47  ;  they 
revolt  under  Boadicea,  55. 

Ida  and  his  twelve  sons  found  the 
kingdom  of  Northumbria,  97. 

Icrnc  (Erin),  the  name  by  which  Ireland 
was  known  to  the  Greeks,  1. 

Imprisonment,  wrongful,  laws  against, 
474,  475. 

Ina,  king  of  "Wessex,  dies  at  Eome, 
115  ;  reputed  founder  of  the  Saxon 
school  at  Rome,  115  ;  his  laws,  145. 

Innocent  III,  Pope,  his  character,  307  ; 
he  consecrates  Stephen  Langton  as 
Primate,  308  ;  puts  England  under 
an  interdict,  308  ;  excommunicates 
and  deposes  John,  309  ;  becomes 
suzerain  of  England,  310  ;  suspends 
Archbishop  Langton,  339  ;  instigates 
the  fourth  crusade,  359  ;  ordains  the 
crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  360. 

Innocent  IV.,  Pope,  his  designs  on  the 
revenues  of  the  Church  of  England, 
371 ;  withstood  by  Bishop  Greathead, 
372. 

Inquest,  trial  by,  471 ;  see  "Jury." 

Interdict,  papal,  England  placed  under, 
308. 

Investitures,  conflict  about,  compro- 
mised by  the   Emperor  Henry  V., 

237  ;  and  by  Henry  I.  with  Anselm, 

238  ;  Henry  I.  gives  up  investiture, 
but  maintains  homage,  238. 

Ireland,  its  name  and  geographical  posi- 
tion, 1 ;  its  size,  3  ;  its  conquest  pro- 
posed by  Agricola,  60  ;  Anglo-Saxon 
commerce  with,  183  ;  Ireland  before 
the  English  invasion,  269  ;  its  Celtic 
population,  269 ;  some  parts  of  Ire- 
land settled  by  the  Danes,  270  ;  social 
and  political  degradation  of  the  Irish, 
270;  Christianity  in  Ireland,  270; 
facts  of  her  former  superior  condition, 
270  ;  division  of  the  Irish  into  clans, 
271 ;  their  chiefs,  271 ;  Brehon  laws, 
271 ;  little  known  of  them,  271 ;  five 
kingdoms  of  Ireland,  271  ;  disputes 
among  the  Irish  chief tians,  273; 
MacMurrough  asks  aid  of  the  Eng- 
lish Court,  273  ;  Richard  de  Clare, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  lands  in  Ireland, 
273;  is  victorious,  273;  King  Henry's 
determination,  273  ;  he  lands  at 
"Waterford,  274;  submission  of  the 
Irish  rulers,  274  ;  he  returns  to  Eng- 


land, 274  ;  Hugh  de  Lacy  governor  of 
Dublin,  274. 

Irvine,  battle  and  capitulation  of,  417. 

Italy,  Anglo-Saxon  commerce  with, 
183  ;  her  state  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, 193 ;  Norman  conquests  in, 
199  ;  state  in  the  thirteenth  century ; 
refinement  and  social  comfort ;  power 
of  her  maritime  republics,  363. 

Itius  Porlus  (prob.  Witsand),  Ccesar 
sails  from,  to  invade  Britain,  39. 


Jaffa,  see  "Crusades." 

Jarl,  Danish  title  (=  earl),  167. 

Jerusalem,  see  "Crusades." 

Jews,  massacre  of,  at  Richard  I.'s  coro- 
nation, 286  ;  oppressed  under  the 
Plantagenets,  387  ;  more  than  once 
sold,  388;  expelled  in  1290,  and 
their  property  forfeited,  388. 

John,  King  of  England  ;  Earl  of  Mon- 
tague, 305  ;  a  traitor  to  his  father, 
277  ;  he  intrigues  with  Philip  Au- 
gustus against  his  brother,  294 ; 
does  homage  for  Normandy,  298  ; 
endeavours  to  possess  himself  of 
England,  298;  is  defeated  by  the 
English  barons,  298;  he  implores 
forgiveness  of  Richard,  299  ;  Arthur's 
claims  to  the  English  throne,  304  ; 
irregularity  of  the  succession,  305  ; 
John  sends  partisans  to  England, 
305  ;  elected  king  at  the  council  of 
Northampton,  305  ;  John's  corona- 
tion, 305  ;  the  archbishop  announces 
his  elective  title,  305 ;  the  claims  of 
Arthur  favoured  in  Brittany,  305  ; 
war  with  Philip  Augustus  and  Arthur, 
306,  see  "Arthur;"  John's  guilt  of 
Arthur's  murder,  306 ;  John  loses 
Normandy,  306  ;  its  loss  beneficial 
to  England,  307 ;  the  tyranny  of 
John  causes  a  combination  amongst 
all  freemen,  307  ;  John's  dispute  with 
Pope  Innocent  III.,  307  ;  the  pope 
passes  sentence  of  interdict  on  Eng- 
land, 308  ;  John  seizes  on  church 
property,  308 ;  his  rapacious  extor- 
tions, 308  ;  his  mercenary  army,  309  ; 
he  is  victorious  over  the  Scotch  king 
and  the  Irish  chieftains,  309  ;  John  is 
excommunicated,  309  ;  Philip  Augus- 
tus prepares  to  invade  England,  309  ; 
John  calls  out  the  national  forces, 
309  ;  the  English  army,  309  ;  terror 
of  John,  309  ;  his  submission,  310  ; 
does  homage  to   the  pope's  legate, 
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310  ;  the  excommunication  and  inter- 
dict withdrawn,  310 ;  the  French 
king  ordered  to  abandon  hostilities, 
310  ;  destruction  of  the  French  fleet, 
310  ;  the  king's  oath,  310  ;  his 
tyranny  and  wickedness,  31 1 ;  cruelty 
of  his  punishments,  311  ;  his 
cowardice  and  folly,  311  ;  rapines 
and  banishments,  311  ;  brutal  con- 
duct of  his  mercenary  troops,  312  ; 
military  operations  on  the  Continent, 
312  ;  his  rage  against  the  English 
barons,  312 ;  the  barons  stand  for- 
ward against  the  king,  312  ;  they 
make  their  demands,  313  ;  the  king 
temporises,  313 ;  he  implores  the 
pope's  interference,  313  ;  the  barons 
appoint  a  place  for  a  conference,  314  ; 
John  seals  the  Great  Charter,  314, 
see  "Magna  Carta  ;"  foreign  merce- 
naries dismissed  ;  baronial  guardians 
of  the  realm,  329  ;  John  retires  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  330  ;  he  levies  fresh 
troops,  330  ;  invades  his  own  king- 
dom, 330  ;  the  barons  call  in  the 
French  king's  aid,  330  ;  Prince  Louis 
lands  in  Kent,  330  ;  receives  homage 
in  London,  330  ;  the  war  continued, 
330  ;  death  of  John,  330. 

John  XII.,  Pope,  193. 

Joppa,  see  "Crusades." 

Joscclin  de  Brakelond,  299  (note). 

Judges,  469  ;  resist  clerical  assumption, 
462;  their  pedantic  scruples,  460. 

Judgment  of  God,  180,  see  "Ordeal." 

Jury,  rudiments  of,  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times,  182  ;  trial  by,  468 ;  becomes 
the  common  law  of  England,  471  ; 
origin  of  the  Grand  Jury,  470. 

Justice,  Lord  Chief,  464 ;  puisne,  464. 

Justices  in  Eyre,  322,  474. 

Justiciary,  Chief  322  ;  abolished,  464. 

Jutes,  93. 


Kcnilworth  Castle,  352. 

Kent,  chiefs  of,  attack  Caesar's  camp, 
45  ;  Roman  conquest  of,  49  ;  king- 
dom, founded,  95 ;  conversion  of, 
109  et  seq. 

Kilwarby,  Archbishop,  366. 

King  of  England,  status  and  titles  of 
Anglo-Saxon  kings,  173  ;  elected  by 
the  Witan  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
royal  houses,  174 ;  from  the  house 
of  Cerdic,  175  ;  title  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  people  given  by  the  vote 
of  the  Great   Council,    and  ratified 


by  acclaim  at  the  coronation,  175; 
powers  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings, 
176,  177  ;  elective  title  of  the  king 
proclaimed  by  the  archbishop  at 
John's  coronation,  305  ;  limited 
power  of  a  feudal  king,  319  ;  all  land 
in  England  held  of  the  king,  321  ; 
his  supreme  court,  322  ;  his  officers 
of  state,  322,  469  ;  personal  ascen- 
dancy of  the  Norman  kings  before 
John,  326. 

King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  government 
by,  443. 

King's  Bench,  Court  of,  464. 

Kingston,  treaty  of,  336. 

Knighthood,  see  "  Chivalry." 

Knight's  Fees,  254. 

Knights  of  Shires,  446  ;  elected  by  the 
whole  body  of  freeholders,  447  ;  with 
burgesses,  make  up  the  House  of 
Commons,  448. 


L. 


Lacy,  Hugh  de,  governor  of  Ireland  for 
Henry  II.,  274. 

Ladies,  influence  of,  198. 

Land,  of  the  state,  174  ;  of  the  crown, 
176  ;  feudal  tenure  of,  316. 

Lanercost,  Chronicle  of,  408. 

Lanfranc,  Archbishop,  216,  226,  227. 

Langtoft,  Peter,  his  Chronicle  of  Ed- 
ward's Wars,  408  ;  in  Norman- 
French,  translated  into  English  by 
Robert  Brunne,  483. 

Langton,  Stephen,  appointed  by  the  pope 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  308;  his 
learning  and  piety,  308;  John  refuses 
to  receive  him  in  England,  308  ; 
John  submits  to  his  election,  310  ; 
Langton  returns  to  England,  310  ; 
his  character,  310  ;  he  resists  the 
influence  of  the  Italian  pontiff,  310  ; 
meets  the  king  at  Winchester,  310  ; 
he  exacts  from  him  an  oath,  310  ; 
Langton  joins  the  nobles,  312  ;  he 
produces  the  charter  of  Henry  I., 
312  ;  oaths  of  the  nobles  and  prelates, 
312  ;  meeting  at  St.  Edmund's  Bury, 
312  ;  Langton  guides  the  barons,  313  ; 
the  pope  orders  him  to  excommuni- 
cate the  barons,  313  ;  Langton's 
reply,  313  ;  Langton  visits  Rome 
and  obtains  a  pledge  from  the  pope, 
339  ;  ranked  among  the  worthies  of 
the  13th  century,  370. 

Language,  English,  the  same  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  184  ;  a  universal  lan- 
guage, 184  (and  note)  ;    Saxon  the 
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staple  of  English  ;  tests  of  compari- 
son with  the  Latin  element,  185; 
use  of  the  Norman-French  in  Eng- 
land ;  English  prevailed  by  the  end 
of  Edward  I.'s  reign,  481—483. 

Languedoc,  crusade  against,  359. 

Latin  Empire  of  the  East,  359. 

Lav},  majesty  of,  maintained  by  Ed- 
ward I.,  458  ;  law  and  king,  349. 

Learning,  promoted  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  clergy,  119  ;  'study  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  of  the  classics,  119  ; 
under  Henry  III.,  363  et  sea. 

Lcchfeld,  battle  of,  192. 

Legates,  Papal,  309  ;  attempt  of  the 
pope  to  govern  England  by,  337. 

Legions,  serving  in  Britain,  77  ;  their 
various  nationalities,  77  {note). 

Leicester,  Earl  of,  see  "Montfort." 

Lcinster,  kingdom  of,  273. 

Leo  III.,  Pope,  crowns  Charlemagne, 
129. 

Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia,  161  ;  an  oppo- 
nent of  Earl  Godwin,  162. 

Leofwine,  brother  of  Harold,  killed  at 
Hastings,  211. 

Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  his  quarrel 
with  Richard  I.,  289;  he  seizes 
Richard  and  sells  him  to  the  em- 
peror, 297. 

Levies,  battle  of,  347. 

Library  of  Archbishop  Theodore  at 
Canterbury,  120. 

Lieutenant,  Lords,  of  counties,  173, 
176. 

Limitanei  and  La,ti,  Roman  soldiers 
settled  on  conquered  lands  ;  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  classes,  76. 

Lincoln,  battle  of,  334  ;  parliament  of, 
refuses  the  pope's  claim  to  Scotland, 
and  affirms  the  independence  of  the 
English  crown,  479. 

Literature,  Anglo-Saxon,  184—186  ;  in 
the  13th  century,  363  et  seq. 

Liudhard,  Bishop,  accompanies  Queen 
Bertha  to  England,  and  performs 
Christian  rites  in  Kent,  109. 

Llewellyn,  refuses  to  do  homage  to  Ed- 
ward I.,  382;  sues  for  peace,  383; 
marries  Eleanor  de  Montfort,  383  : 
joins  in  a  new  rebellion,  refuses 
Edward's  offers,  is  killed  in  battle, 
384. 

Local  self-government,  172. 

Lollius  Urbicus,  governor  of  Britain 
under  Antoninus  Pius,  builds  a  ram- 
part between  the  Firths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde,  62. 

Lombardy,  193;  deputation  from  the 


Lombard  nobles  to  John  XII.,  193  ; 
conquered  by  Otho  the  Great,  194. 

London,  burnt  by  Boadicea,  56  ;  charred 
remains  of  the  Roman  city  still  found, 
56  (note);  in  Saxon  times,  158,  183; 
at  the  Conquest,  212  ;  the  barons  at, 
314  ;  reception  of  Prince  Louis  in, 
330,  333  ;  her  rights  and  franchises 
secured  by  Magna  Carta,  325  ;  Ed- 
ward I.  's  appeal  to  her  citizens,  435, 
436. 

Lord,  feudal,  317,  319,  see  "Feudal- 
ism; "lords  of  townships,  169  (note). 

Lords,  House  of,  448  ;  as  a  court  of 
appeal,  466. 

Louis  VII. ,  of  France,  divorces  Eleanor, 
245  ;  joins  Second  Crusade,  279,  280. 

Louis  VIII.,  of  France  (while  Dauphin), 
invited  to  England  by  the  barons, 
330  ;  leaves  England,  336. 

Louis,  St., IX., defeats  Henry  III. twice, 
341  ;  arbitrates  between  Henry  III. 
and  the  barons,  346  ;  conducts  the 
Sixth  Crusade,  359  ;  dies,  and  his 
army  perishes,  at  Tunis,  379. 

Lucius,  traditional  Christian  king  in 
Britain,  70. 


M. 


MacMurrough,  King  of  Leinster,  in- 
vites the  English  to  Ireland,  273. 

"  Mad  Parliament,"  345. 

Momtce,  a  people  of  North  Britain,  asso- 
ciated with  the  Caledonians,  the  most 
daring  assailants  of  the  Roman  fron- 
tier, 63,  64  ;  replaced  by  the  Picts, 
71. 

Magna  Carta. — Condition  of  the  Eng- 
lish classes  below  the  nobility  at  the 
time  of  Magna  Carta,  323—325  ;  de- 
mands of  the  towns  at  Runny- 
mede,  326  ;  provisions  of  Magna 
Carta  for  the  English  church,  and 
for  the  amount  of  feudal  obligations 
of  the  tenants  of  the  Crown  and  of 
barons,  326  ;  liberties  of  the  towns 
and  cities,  326  ;  protection  of  foreign 
merchants,  326  ;  the  safety  of  a  free- 
man's person  and  property,  326  ; 
original  Latin  text  of  the  thirty- 
ninth  and  fortieth  clauses,  327  ;  the 
summoning  of  the  Great  Council, 
327 ;  the  king  is  bound  to  convene 
and  consult  the  Great  Council,  328  ; 
intention  of  John's  charter  respect- 
ing inferior  tenants-in-chief,  329  ; 
stipulations  in  the  latter  portions  of 
the  charter,   329  :  difference  of  the 
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charter  issued  by  Pembroke  from  the 
original  charter,  331  ;  cf.  "Charter." 

Magyars  devastate  Europe,  153  ;  their 
conversion,  192. 

Mahomet,  died  a.d.  632,  127  ;  native 
of  Arabia,  128  ;  conquests  of  his  fol- 
lowers, 128  ;  rapid  growth  of  the 
Mahometan  religion,  128  ;  they  assail 
Christendom,  128  ;  Christianity  be- 
comes military,  128  ;  results  of  reli- 
gious warfare,  128 ;  unity  of  rule 
among  the  Mahometans,  129  ;  the 
necessity  of  unity  among  the  Chris- 
tians, 129  ;  importance  of  attending 
to  the  progress  of  Mahometanism, 
127. 

Malcolm  Canmore,  King  of  Scotland, 
husband  of  the  Saxon  princess  Mar- 
garet, 229. 

Man,  Isle  of,  33. 

Manors,  their  origin  in  townships,  169. 

Mantes,  burnt  by  William  I.,  223  ;  the 
fatal  retribution,  263. 

Margaret,  Queen  of  Scotland,  sister  of 
Edgar  Atheling,  and  mother  of  Ma- 
tilda, queen  of  Henry  I. ,  229  ;  great 
grandmother  of  Henry  II.,  246. 

Margaret,  the  "Maid  of  Norway," 
grand-daughter  and  successor  of 
Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  392; 
treaty  for  her  marriage  with  Edward 
of  Carnarvon,  392  ;  her  premature 
death,  392. 

Mark  (old  German  name),  a  rural  dis- 
trict, 116  ;  the  temple  of  each  made 
a  Christian  church,  116. 

Marseilles  (Massilia),  Greek  colony; 
its  foundation ;  commercial  enter- 
prise ;  trade  with  Britain,  maritime 
and  overland,  24. 

Marsh,  Adam,  friend  of  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  and  of  Bishop  Greathead,  343  ; 
"Doctor  Illustris ;"  his  eminence  as  a 
classical  scholar  and  a  mathemati- 
cian, 374  ;  his  education,  374 ;  he 
becomes  a  Franciscan,  374  ;  teaches 
at  Oxford,  and  is  employed  in  affairs 
of  church  and  state,  374  ;  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  pope,  374  ;  the  germs 
of  Protestantism  to  be  perceived  in 
his  letters,  374  (and  note). 

Marshal,  officer  of  state,  322. 

Martial,  the  Roman  poet,  celebrates 
the  virtues  of  "Claudia  of  British 
race,"  53. 

Martin,  Church  of  St.,  at  Canterbury, 
109. 

Master  of  the  Rolls,  121. 

Matilda,   daughter  of   Malcom    Can- 


more  and  the  Saxon  Margaret ;  wife 
of  Henry  I.,  joy  at  her  marriage, 
229  ;  her  death,  234  ;  grandmother 
of  Henry  II.,  246. 

Matilda,  queen  of  William  I.,  221. 

Matilda,  Empress,  daughter  of  Henry  I. 
and  Matilda,  234  ;  marries  the  Em- 
peror Henry  V.,  234 ;  King  Henry 
prevails  upon  his  prelates  and  nobles 
to  acknowledge  Matilda  his  heir  to 
the  throne  of  England  and  Duchy  of 
Normandy,  234 ;  Matilda  marries 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  235  ;  her  three 
sons,  235 ;  she  sets  out  from  Nor- 
mandy on  her  father's  death,  239  ; 
lands  in  England,  240  ;  makes  war 
against  Stephen  with  her  brother 
Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  240 ; 
Matilda  proclaimed  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, 240  ;  twelve  years'  warfare, 
240  ;  compromise  between  Stephen 
and  Matilda,  241. 

Maximus,  tradition  of  his  British 
birth  and  marriage,  72  ;  soldiery  de- 
clare him  emperor,  72  ;  drains 
Britain  of  her  bravest  youth,  72  ; 
grants  Armorica  to  Conan,  73  ;  his 
death,  73. 

Mayor,  of  a  town,  the  Norman  lord's 
officer,  325  ;  of  London,  314. 

Mcath,  kingdom  of,  271. 

Menteith,  Sir  John,  the  betrayer  of 
Wallace,  424. 

Mercenaries,  brought  by  Henry  II.  from 
Flanders,  254 ;  King  John's,  worthy 
of  their  master,  312,  329. 

Merchants,  foreign,  183  ;  protected  by 
Magna  Carta,  326. 

Mcrcia,  last  and  largest  of  the  Saxon 
kingdoms,  97 ;  comprised  fifteen  mid- 
land counties,  97  ;  kept  heathen  by 
Penda,  113  ;  its  conversion,  113. 

Merovingians,  deposed,  129. 

Merton,  battle  of,  139. 

Metropolitan,  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury recognised  as,  123. 

Midacritns,  a  Phoenician  mariner,  the 
first  recorded  visitant  of  Britain, 
16. 

Middlesex,  90. 

Milan,  Otho  the  Great  crowned  at, 
194. 

Minerals  and  Mines,  of  Britain,  7 ; 
Phoenician  traffic  and  working, 
16—18  ;  Anglo-Saxon,  183. 

Ministers,  chief,  of  the  king,  enume- 
rated, 449  ;  generally  ecclesiastics, 
449  ;  took  orders  to  get  paid,  449. 

Minstrels,  Norman,  198,  199. 
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Mona  (Anglesey),  last  refuge  of  the 
Druids,  55. 

Monasticism,  establishment  of,  in  Wes- 
tern Christendom,  106  ;  monks — their 
vows,  their  separation  from  the  world, 
]  06  ;  causes  that  led  men  to  become 
monks,  107  ;  errors  of  monachism, 
107  ;  benefits  of  monastic  establish- 
ments, and  superiority  of  monks  as 
missionaries,  108  ;  establishment  of 
monasteries  in  Britain,  118;  their 
hospitality  and  charities,  118;  majo- 
rity of  poor,  118 ;  comparison  between 
Christians  and  Pagans,  118. 

Montague,  earldom  of  John,  305. 

Montfort,  Simon  Be,  Earl  of  Leicester, 

342  ;  his  foreign  birth,  342  ;  restora- 
tion of  his  forfeited  estates,  342  ; 
marries  the  sister  of  Henry  III.,  342  ; 
his  favour  with  the  king,  342  ;  the 
king  quarrels  with  De  Montfort,  342  ; 
causes  him  to  leave  England,  342  ;  De 
Montfort  seeks  to  win  the  good- will 
of  the  English  nation,  343  ;  his  cha- 
racter and  friendships,  343  ;  his  faults, 

343  ;  he  supports  the  English  clergy 
in  reforming  ecclesiastical  abuses, 
344 ;  his  general  popularity,  344  ; 
civil  war,  346  ;  triumph  of  De  Mont- 
fort, 346  :  the  battle  of  Lewes,  346  ; 
De  Montfort  made  ruler  of  England, 
347 ;  he  summons  a  parliament, 
347  ;  the  first  representation  of  cities 
and  boroughs,  347  ;  De  Montfort's 
intention  in  taking  this  step,  348  ; 
the  citizens  use  their  influence  with 
De  Montfort  to  obtain  their  represen- 
tation in  parliament,  349  ;  the  poems 
of  the  period,  349  (note)  ;  they  repre- 
sent the  feelings  of  the  greater  part  of 
theclergy,  350  ;  jealousy  of  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  350  ;  his  desertion  of  De 
Montfort,  350  ;  De  Montfort's  words 
on  viewing  Prince  Edward's  army  at 
Evesham,  35 1 ;  he  refuses  to  save 
himself,  351  ;  battle  of  Evesham, 
351 ;  defeat  and  death  of  De  Mont- 
fort, 351  ;  he  is  revered  as  a  saint, 
352. 

Mortmain,  Statute  of,  459;  how  evaded, 

460. .. 
Municipal  Corporations  and  Charters, 

325  ;    municipal  self-government  of 

Roman  origin,  79. 
Minister,  kingdom  of,  271. 
Murder,    contrived,    a    capital    crime, 

among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  179. 
Music  in  Anglo-Saxon  churches,  121. 
Mythology,  Northern,  110. 


N. 


Navy,  English,  founded  by  Alfred, 
144  ;  maintained  by  Edgar,  156  ; 
naval  victories,  310,  335  ;  history  of 
the  British  na\y,  330. 

Neif,  a  female  serf,  324. 

Neustria,  ceded  to  Rolf  the  Ganger, 
becomes  Normandy,  190. 

Newark,  King  John  dies  at,  330. 

Nicholas  II.,  Pope,  194. 

Nisi  Prius,  trials  at,  468. 

Nobility,  of  Roman  origin,  83;  a  blessing 
to  England,  452  ;  gratitude  due  to 
Edward.  I.,  453  ;  statutes  in  their 
favour,  455  et  seq.;  see  "  Normans." 

Noblesse,  England  never  cursed  with, 
453. 

Norfolk,  the  name,  96  ;  Earls  of,  see 
"Bigod." 

Normandy,  see  "Neustria,"  "Nor- 
mans ;"  lost  by  John,  306  ;  the  loss 
a  benefit  to  England,  307. 

Normans,  Scandinavians,  189  ;  the 
difference  between  Dane  and  Nor- 
man, 189  ;  Norman,  the  fourth  and 
last  element  in  our  population,  189  ; 
settle  in  Neustria,  see  "  Rolf ;" 
the  Normans  become  half  French  by 
blood,  190 ;  mixture  of  races  in 
France,  190  ;  Normans  a  composite 
race,  191  ;  distinct  Norman  charac- 
ter, 191  ;  their  military  skill,  appre- 
ciation of  intellect,  their  cruelty, 
their  contempt  for  the  lower  classes, 
191  ;  little  known  of  the  government 
of  Normandy,  195  ;  French  language 
adopted  by  the  Normans,  195  ;  law 
and  order  maintained  in  Normandy, 

195  ;  her  prosperity,  196  ;  superior 
intellect  of  her  dukes,  196;  right  of 
the  Norman  nobles  to  meet  in  coun- 
cil,  196  ;  misery  of  the  peasantry, 

196  ;  Norman  poetry,  199  ;  the  lays 
of  Charlemagne,  199  ;  legends  of 
Odin,  199  ;  cause  of  the  change  in 
the  Norman  language,  usages,  and 
institutions,  199  ;  renown  of  the 
Norman  chivalry,  199  ;  see  "Kings." 

Northampton,  Council  of,  305. 

Northumbria,  kingdom  of,  founded  by 
Ida,  97  ;  its  full  extent,  97  ;  divided 
into  Bernicia  and  Deira,  97  ;  con- 
verted by  Scotch  teachers,  113  ;  de- 
vastated by  the  Conqueror,  215. 


O. 


Oaths,    in    criminal    cases,    180,    see 
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"  Compurgation  ;  "  worth  of  a 
Thane's  and  a  Ceorl's  oath,  170, 
172,  cf.  "Coronation." 

Odin  (Woden),  the  Teutonic  deity,  111  ; 
his  faith  upheld  by  Penda,  king  of 
Mereia,  113  ;  Danish  devotion  to 
him,  134  ;  the  Anglo-Saxon  royal 
houses  claimed  descent  from  Odin, 
174. 

Odo,  Bishop,  half  brother  of  the  Con- 
queror, 210  ;  his  valour  at  Hastings, 
210  ;  misgoverns  England,  213,  216  ; 
conspires  and  is  imprisoned,  221,  222. 

Offa,  King  of  Mereia,  115 ;  his  laws, 
145. 

Officers  of  Stale,  322,  449. 

Orchards,  Anglo-Saxon,  183. 

Ordeal,  trial  by,  180,  181 ;  prohibited 
by  the  church,  470. 

Ordericus  Vitalis,  quotation  from,  215. 

Orders,  Military  and  Religious,  for  ser- 
vice in  the  Crusades,  281  ;  their 
vows,  281  ;  chief  bulwark  of  the 
Christian  power  in  Palestine,  281  ; 
corrupted  by  wealth  and  power,  281, 
see  "Hospitallers,"  "Templars." 

Orders,  clerical,  taken  by  statesmen 
for  a  living,  448. 

Organs,  in  Anglo-Saxon  churches,  121. 

Orosius  translated  by  King  Alfred,  186. 

O'Ruarc,  an  Irish  chieftain,  273. 

Oscclin,  Fitz-Arthnr,  opposes  the  Con- 
queror's burial — his  claim  admitted, 
225. 

Ostorius  Scapula  storms  the  stronghold 
of  Caractacus,  50. 

Otho  the  Great  revives  the  Carlovin- 
gian  claims,  193  ;  invited  to  Italy 
by  Pope  John  XII.,  193  ;  conquers 
Lombard y,  194 ;  crowned  King  of 
Italy  at  Milan,  194  ;  proclaimed  em- 
peror by  the  pope,  194  ;  confirms 
the  grants  of  Charlemagne  to  the 
Papacy,  reserving  his  appellate  juris- 
diction, 194. 

Otho  III.,  194. 

Otho  of  BrunsicicJe,  355. 

Oxford,  parliament  and  provisions  of, 
315  ;  university  of,  363  ct  scq. 


P. 


Paintings,  from  Rome,  in  Anglo-Saxon 
churches,  121. 

Pandulph,  the  legate  of  Innocent  III., 
309  ;  receives  John's  submission  at 
Dover,  310  ;  admonishes  Philip  Au- 
gustus, 310 ;  his  second  mission 
fails,  313  ;  his  arbitraiy  rule  under 


Henry  III.,  338  ;  opposed  by  Lang- 
ton,  339  ;  sent  to  Poitou,  339  ;  his 
extant  letters,  338  (note). 

Papacy,  Papal  Aggressions,  see  "Pope." 

Paramount,  Lord,  319 

Paravail,  Tenant,  319. 

Parish  (prcost  scyre),  defined,  177  ; 
the  greater  part  of  Saxon  Eng- 
land divided  into  parishes,  177 ; 
parish  priests,  177  ;  parish  churches, 
see  "Churches." 

Parliament,  the  Witangemote  not  to 
bo  confounded  with,  171  ;  recognised 
(though  not  by  name)  in  Magna 
Carta,  328 ;  Parliaments  of  Henry 
III. ;  their  constitution ;  grant  money 
to  the  king,  342  ;  the  name  first 
used  in  1246,  342  (note) ;  its  original 
meaning,  312  (note)  ;  "  Mad  Par- 
liament" of  Oxford  in  1258,  344, 
345 ;  Simon  de  Montfort  summons 
representatives  of  the  towns,  347 ; 
the  First  Complete  English  Parlia- 
ment meets  at  London,  20th  Jan., 
1265,  348  ;  necessity  for  this  step, 
348  ;  Parliament  of  Westminster  in 
1274,  3S0  ;  its  great  statute,  381  ; 
distinct  recognition  of  the  common- 
alty, 381  ;  Parliament  of  Westmin- 
ster in  1276  passes  sentence  on 
Llewellyn,  3S3  ;  the  great  Parlia- 
ment of  1295,  399  ;  its  constitution, 
399  ;  Edward  I.  's  appeal  to  the  wholo 
nation,  399  ;  epoch  of  the  complete 
establishment  of  our  regular  Parlia- 
ment, 399  (note)  ;  Parliament  of 
London  in  1297,  437  ;  its  great  sta- 
tute confirming  the  Charters,  437  ; 
establishes  the  constitutional  doctrine 
of  taxation,  438  ;  re-assembled,  440  ; 
frequent  Parliaments  of  Edward  1., 
443  ;  recognition  as  an  established 
usage,  444 ;  distinguished  from  other 
Councils,  444 ;  chief  purpose,  for 
granting  money,  445  ;  extension  to 
other  business,  445  ;  Edward's  maxim 
of  common  council  for  the  common 
weal  and  against  common  dangers, 
445  ;  Edward  I.  the  chief  institutor 
of  parliamentary  government,  445;  he 
made  De  Montfort' s  precedent  a 
regular  custom,  445,  446  ;  County 
Members,  446  ;  elected  by  all  the 
freeholders,  447  ;  Knights  of  the 
Shire  and  Burgesses  make  up  the 
House  of  Commons,  448  ;  division 
of  Parliament  into  two  houses,  448 ; 
Estates  of  Parliament,  448  ;  Lords 
Spiritual,  449;  Hereditary  Temporal 
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Peers,  450  ;  by  baronial  tenure,  451  ; 
by  the  king's  writ  of  summons,  451  ; 
persons  not  barons  summoned  by 
writ,  question  of  their  status,  452  ; 
appellate  jurisdiction,  466  ;  Parlia- 
ment of  Lincoln,  479 ;  repels  the 
pope's  claim  to  Scotland,  480. 

Paulinas,  Archbishop,  121. 

Paul,  St.,  in  Britain,  tradition  un- 
founded, 70  ;  cathedral  of,  330. 

Peasantry,  free,  scarcely  existed  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  323. 

Peasantry,  Norman,  descendants  of  the 
old  Neustrian  population,  196  ;  their 
wretched  state,  196  ;  driven  to  re- 
bellion, 197,  198. 

Peers,  see  ' '  Parliament. " 

Pembroke,  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of, 
Edward  I.'s  lieutenant  in  Scotland, 
defeats  Bruce,  433. 

Pembroke,  Earl  of—  the  Protector — his 
wisdom  and  patriotism,  331  ;  his 
appeal  to  the  barons  on  behalf  of  the 
young  king  Henry  III.,  331  ;  he 
renews  the  Charter,  331  ;  reorganises 
the  royal  party,  333 ;  his  victory 
over  the  French  at  Lincoln,  334  ; 
treaty  between  Pembroke  and  Louis, 
336  ;  Pembroke's  wise  government, 
336  ;  his  death,  336  ;  ranked  among 
the  worthies  of  the  age,  370. 

Penda,  King  of  Mercia,  a  cruel  heathen 
persecutor,  113. 

People,  their  right  to  a  share  in  the 
government  established  by  Edward 
L,  445,  446  ;  the  word  never  a 
term  of  reproach  in  England,  453 
{note). 

Pepin  le  Brcf,  son  of  Charles  Martel, 
and  father  of  Charlemagne,  deposes 
the  last  Merovingian  king,  and  is 
crowned  king  of  the  Franks,  129. 

Personal  liberty,  recognised  by  Magna 
Carta,  327  ;  secured  by  various  laws 
and  forms,  474,  475. 

Peter  II.  and  HI.,  Kings  of  Arragon, 
355,  388. 

Peter,  St.,  in  Britain,  tradition  un- 
founded, 170. 

Pevensey,  William  lands  at,  206. 

Philip  II-,  Augustus,  King  of  France, 
joins  the  Third  Crusade,  280  ;  meets 
Richard  I.  at  Vezelai,  286 ;  reaches 
Acre  first,  287  ;  his  jealousy  of 
Richard,  289  ;  returns  to  Europe, 
289  ;  his  oath  to  Richard,  290  ;  in- 
trigues with  Earl  John,  294  ;  their 
open  alliance,  298  ;  defeated  in  Nor- 
mandy by  the  barons,  293  ;  war  with 


Richard,  300  ;  espouses  the  cause  of 
Arthur,  306  ;  wrests  Normandy  from 
John,  306 ;  undertakes  to  execute 
the   pope's    sentence  against   John, 

309  ;   is  warned   off  by   Pandulph, 

310  ;  leads  back  his  army,  310. 
Philip  IV.,  "  the  Fair,"  his   quarrel 

with  Edward  I.  about  Gascony,  396, 
see  "  Edward  I." 

Philip,  of  Suabia,  355. 

Phosnicians,  their  early  knowledge  of 
and  trade  with  Britain,  16  ;  first 
civilised  men  in  Britain,  18  ;  they 
teach  the  Britons  to  work  metals, 
20  ;  career  of  Phoenicia,  26. 

Picts  and  Scots,  replace  the  Caledo- 
nians and  Mseatae  in  North  Britain, 

71  ;  the  Picts  probably  a  Caledonian 
tribe,  71  ;  repulsed  by  Theodosius, 

72  ;  their  inroads  on  the  Roman 
province,  75;  last  Roman  victory 
over  them,  75  ;  Britain  their  helpless 
prey,  88  ;  they  hold  the  Highlands 
against  the  Saxons,  98. 

Pilgrimages,  see  "Christianity;"  to  the 

shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 

267. 
Pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land,  280  ;  their 

numbers,    characters,   and  motives, 

280. 
Pisa,  her  naval  glory,  363. 
Plantagenet,    family    of— their  origin, 

235  {note). 
Pleading,  English  system  of,  466. 
Poetry,  Anglo-Saxon,  186. 
Poitevin  favourites  of  Henry  III.,  336. 
Poitou,  245. 
Police,  Edward  I.'s  measures  of,  462  ; 

statute   of  Winchester,    462  ;  other 

enactments,  463. 
Polyandry  of  the  ancient  Britons,  35. 
Popes  of  Rome  ;  extent  of  papal  power, 

102  ;  early  respect  for  Bishops  of 
Rome,  103  ;  dignity  of  the  church  of 
the  capital,  103  ;  general  importance 
attached  to    authorities    in    Rome, 

103  ;  their  position  in  times  of  per- 
secution, 103  ;  are  called  on  to  settle 
disputes,  104  ;  Christianity  extends, 
and  the  influence  of  the  popes  in- 
creases, 104 ;  extent  of  authority 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops 
of  Rome,  105 ;  they  retain  their 
power,  105  ;  early  legends  of  the 
church,  105 ;  the  church  of  Rome 
claims  a  right  to  spiritual  dominion, 
105  ;  title  of  Pope  given  peculiarly 
to  the  bishops  of  Rome,  106  ;  contest 
between  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire, 
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193,  194,  353  ;  power  of  the  popes 
during  the  thirteenth  century,  354  ; 
the  English  resist  the  Romish  usur- 
pations, 354  ;  the  Italian  cities  join 
the  pope  against  the  house  of  Hohen- 
stoffen,  354  ;  the  pope  claims  a  voice 
in  electing  the  emperor,  355 ;  he 
asserts  his  right  to  act  as  Lord  Para- 
mount of  kingdoms,  355  ;  submissive- 
ness  of  the  kings  of  that  age,  355  ; 
dissatisfaction  ot  the  people  under  the 
popes'  usurpations,  356  ;  continual 
interference  of  the  popes  in  all  mat- 
ters between  states,  and  as  to  mar- 
riage and  divorce,  356 ;  their  absolute 
supremacy  in  all  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters,  356  ;  effect   of  their  rapacity, 

356  ;  feeling  of  the  national  clergy 
towards  the  popes,  357  ;  institution 
and  growth  of  the  Mendicant  Friars, 

357  ;  their  influence,  357  ;  insecurity 
of  the  papal  power,  357  ;  intellect 
and  learning  even  in  those  ages, 
357  ;  effect  of  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  358  ;  immoralities  of  the 
high  dignitaries  of  the  church,  358  ; 
their  notoriety,  358  ;  distrust  of  the 
rule  of  such  men,  358  ;  prejudicial 
effect  of  many  of  the  successors  of 
even  the  best  popes,  358  ;  the  mo- 
tive which  influenced  Innocent  III.'s 
actions,  358 ;  crusade  against  the 
heretics  and  Languedoc,  359 ;  its 
prejudicial  effect  on  the  interests  of 
the  papal  power,  360  ;  effect  on 
men's  minds  created  by  the  cruelties 
and  atrocities  practised  by  the  par- 
tisans of  Rome,  360  ;  apparent  pro- 
sperity of  papal  Rome,  360  ;  enmity 
between  the  Emperor  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa  and  the  pope,  361  ;  the 
long  contention  of  Emperor  Frede- 
rick II.  against  the  Papacy  ends  with 
his  death,  361  ;  Edward  I.'s  contests 
with  the  pope,  476—480. 

Population  of  England,  from  1,500,000 
to  2,000,000  at  the  Conquest,  243  ; 
diminished  about  one-third  under  the 
Norman  line,  243. 

Port-reeve,  172. 

Ports,  chief  Anglo-Saxon,  183. 

Privy  Seal,  keeper  of,  449. 

Property,  private,  protected  by  Magna 
Carta,  327. 

Provisions  of  Oxford,  345. 

Pudens,  friend  of  Marshal,  and  hus- 
band of  Claudia,  perhaps  the  same 
mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  53. 


Q. 


Quia  Emptores,  the  statute,  abolishes 
subinfeudation,  457. 


EL 


Reading,  Danish  victory  at,  139. 

Realistic  Philosophy,  maintained  by  An- 
selm,  237. 

Reeve  (Gerefa),  office  of  the,  170  ;  of 
the  borough,  172  ;  the  shire,  see 
"Shire." 

Regni,  a  powerful  British  tribe  (in 
Sussex),  become  dependent  allies  of 
Rome,  49. 

Relief,  feudal,  a  succession  duty  paid 
to  the  lord,  318. 

Religion,  Anglo-Saxon,  110  ;  points  in 
it  preparatory  for  Christianity,  110, 
111. 

Remonstrance,  Grand,  the  first  made 
by  the  estates  of  the  realm  to  an 
English  king,  436. 

Replegiando,  JDe  Homine,  the  writ,  a 
safeguard  of  personal  liberty,  475  ; 
revived  by  Maynard  under  Charles 
II.,  476  {note). 

Representation,  Remedial,  of  the  com- 
monalty in  the  Witangemote,  171  ; 
see  "Parliament." 

Representative  Government,  the  Spanish 
model  of,  probably  influenced  Simon 
de  Montfort  and  Edward  I.,  362. 

Revenues  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings, 
176. 

Richard,  Duke  of  Normandy,  grand- 
father of  the  Conqueror,  197  ;  his 
cruel  enforcement  of  the  game-laws, 
197  ;  revolt  of  the  peasantry,  197, 
198. 

Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  of 
Henry  III.,  elected  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans—his character,  his  enormous 
wealth,  he  promotes  the  commerce 
of  England  with  Germany,  361  ; 
taken  prisoner  at  Lewes,  347  ;  sa- 
tirised in  the  popular  songs,  349 
(note) ;  the  Jews  sold  to  him  by 
Henry  III.,  388. 

Richard  I.,  King  of  England  ;  his  birth 
and  early  life,  284;  he  is  made  Duke  of 
Aquitaine,  275  ;  his  conduct  towards 
his  father,  276;  his  remorse,  277, 285; 
character,  284  ;  surnamed  the  Lion, 
284;  his  personal  appearance,  285;  his 
love  of  poetry,  285  ;  his  enthusiasm, 
285  ;  his  motives  for  undertaking  a 
crusade,   285  ;  Richard  discards  his 
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followers,  and  retains  his  father's 
ministers,  285 ;  is  crowned  at  West- 
minster, 286  ;  terrible  massacre  of 
the  Jews,  286  ;  Richard  takes  them 
under  his  protection,  286  ;  rigorous 
imposts  on  all  classes,  286  ;  Richard's 
conquest  of  Cyprus  ;  his  marriage  to 
Berengaria,  287  ;  his  deeds  in  Pales- 
tine, see  "Crusades;"  his  consum- 
mate generalship,  288,  291  ;  he  leaves 
the  Holy  Land,  297  ;  is  shipwrecked 
upon  the  coast  of  Istria,  297  ;  his  dis- 
guise— he  is  discovered  and  impri- 
soned, 297  ;  is  sold  to  the  emperor, 
297  ;  indignation  in  Europe,  297  ; 
crimes  imputed  to  Richard,  297  ;  his 
imprisonment,  297  ;  he  is  brought 
before  the  Diet  of  Haguenau,  297  ;  he 
refutes  the  charges,  298  ;  his  enor- 
mous ransom,  298  ;  Richard  returns 
to  England,  298  ;  loyalty  of  his  sub- 
jects during  his  absence,  298;  pre- 
pares for  a  French  war,  298  ;  his  un- 
scrupulous exactions,  299 ;  resistance 
of  the  Abbot  Samson,  299  ;  Richard 
lands  in  Normandy,  299  ;  his  me- 
morable words  to  his  brother,  300  ; 
the  war  between  Richard  and  Philip 
— story  of  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais, 
S00 ;  siege  of  Chaluz,  300  ;  Richard 
is  wounded,  300 ;  Bertrand  de  Gaston 
brought  before  Richard,  301  ; 
Richard's  generosity,  301 ;  cruelty 
of  his  followers,  301  ;  death  of 
Richard,  301  ;  Richard  s  memory 
idolised  in  Europe,  a  terror  to  the 
East,  301. 

Rights,  claimed  from  King  John,  312  ; 
secured  by  Magna  Carta,  326  et  seq. 

Robert  the  Devil,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
father  of  William  I.,  199,  200. 

Robert  Curthose,  eldest  son  of  William 
I.,  made  nominal  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, 220  ;  his  rebellion,  and  war, 
221  ;  is  besieged  at  Gerberoi,  221 ; 
personal  combat  of  the  father  and 
son,  221  ;  the  father's  curse,  221  ; 
imperfect  reconciliation,  221 ;  Robert 
inherits  Normandy  by  his  father's 
will,  223 ;  his  brother  Rufus  in- 
trigues against  him,  227  ;  Robert 
joins  the  First  Crusade,  and  mort- 
gages Normandy  to  Rufus,  227  ;  the 
crown  of  England  claimed  for  him 
according  to  his  agreement  with 
Rufus,   229  ;  Henry  I.  is  preferred, 

229  ;   Robert  lands  at  Portsmouth, 
and  is  favoured  by  many  Normans, 

230  ;  his  compact  with  Henry,  230  ;    | 


his  capture   at   Tinchebray,    impri- 
sonment, and  death,  230. 

Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  son 
of  Henry  I.,  see  "  Gloucester." 

Roche*,  Peter  Des,  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, 336  ;  a  Poitevin,  personal  guar- 
dian of  Henry  III. ;  his  rivalry  with 
Hubert  de  Burgh  ;  advantage  of  Des 
Roches,  336  ;  his  influence  over  King 
Henry,  336;  his  early  career,  336;  his 
character  contrasted  with  Hubert  de 
Burgh's,  337  ;  his  treatment  by  Pan- 
dulph,  338. 

Rocli/ister,  bishopric  of,  116. 

Roderick,  King  of  Connaught,  drives 
out  MacMurrough,  273  ;  submits  to 
Henry  II.,  274. 

Roger,  of  Toesny,  199. 

Rolf  the  Ganger,  his  name  explained, 
190  (note)  ;  a  Norwegian  rover ; 
plunders  the  coasts  of  Norway,  and 
is  banished  by  King  Harold  Har- 
fager,  189  ;  joins  the  Danes  in 
harrying  England,  189  ;  ravages 
France,  189  ;  takes  possession  of 
Rouen  and  its  lands,  190  ;  Neustria 
ceded  to  him  by  the  French  king, 
190  ;  Rolf  becomes  Duke  Rollo  of 
Normandy,  190  ;  is  baptised,  190  ; 
his  marriage,  190  ;  his  warriors,  190. 

Rolls,  Master  of  the,  449. 

Roman  Law,  studied  by  Anglo-Saxons, 
120. 

Rome; — history  of  all  nations  blends 
with  Rome,  29  ;  her  conquests,  30  ; 
her  civilisation,  30  ;  moral  degene- 
racy and  military  vigour  of  the  re- 
public at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Britain,  31  ;  her  oppressive  rule  in 
Britain,  54  ;  division  of  Rome  be- 
tween Arcadius  and  Honorius,  73 ; 
her  enfeebled  condition,  73  ;  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  Britain,  74  ; 
mutinies  amongst  those  that  re- 
mained, 74  ;  Honorius  renounces  the 
allegiance  of  Britain,  75  ;  Romans 
leave  Britain,  75  ;  Roman  colonisa- 
tion, 76  ;  grants  of  land  for  military 
services,  76  ;  diversity  of  race  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  77  ;  Roman  influ- 
ence on  Britain  still  observable, 
especialty  in  her  institutions,  78  ; 
municipal  communities — power  to  tax 
and  punish  for  small  offences,  80  ; 
the  "  decurions,"  80;  "companies" 
and  "  guilds,"  81;  influence  of  Rome 
on  the  world,  greater  as  a  monarchy 
than  as  a  republic,  82  ;  the  Csesar  the 
impersonation  of  Roman  majesty,  83 ; 
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nobility  conferred  by  kings,  a 
Roman  institution,  83  ;  titles  of  no- 
bility, 84  ;  germs  of  representative 
government,  85,  86  ;  undying  influ- 
ence of  imperial  Rome,  85  ;  Roman 
law,  its  influence  and  excellency,  87  ; 
the  eradication  for  a  time  of  Roman 
rule  in  Britain,  87  ;  Roman  institu- 
tions and  influences  the  elements 
of  our  social  and  political  system,  88. 

Rome,  Papal,  see  "Pope." 

Rouen  taken  by  Rolf  the  Ganger,  190  ; 
Prince  Arthur  murdered  at,  306. 

Runnymede,  the  sacred  field  of,  314. 

Rural  Life  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  167. 


B. 


Sagas,  Scandinavian,  198 ;  Snorro's 
Saga  of  Harald  Hadrada,  222. 

Saladin  the  Great,  chief  champion  of 
Mahometanism,  280  ;  defeats  the 
Christians  at  Tiberias,  283 ;  takes 
Jerusalem,  284  ;  the  Saladine  Tenth, 
284  ;  blockades  the  besiegers  of  Acre, 
287  ;  his  ships  and  army,  288  ;  treaty 
of  Acre,  289  ;  he  delays  its  perfor- 
mance, 290  ;  his  reprisals  for  the 
massacre  of  the  hostages,  290  ;  he  is 
put  to  flight  by  Richard  I.,  292 ;  con- 
centrates his  forces,  292 ;  fortifies 
Jerusalem,  294  ;  takes  and  loses 
Jaffa,  295  ;  exchange  of  courtesies, 
and  truce  for  three  years,  296. 

Salisbury,  Lord,  gains  our  first  naval 
victory  over  the  French,  310. 

Samson,  Abbot  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
withstands  Richard  I.,  299. 

Sa.ndwich,  an  Anglo-Saxon  port.  183. 

Saphadin,  Princ,  brother  of  Saladin, 
is  defeated  by  Richard  at  Jaffa,  295  ; 
his  chivalrous  courtesy  to  Richard, 
296  ;  his  proposed  marriage  to 
Richard's  sister,  296. 

Saracens,  1 92  ;  their  progress  in  Pales- 
tine, 280,  283. 

Saxon  Chronicle,  see  "Chronicle." 

Saxons,  93,  see  "Anglo-Saxons." 

Scandinavians,  183,  see  "Danes." 

Scapula,  see  "Ostorius." 

Schoolmen,  generally  zealous  for  church 
and  pope,  237  ;  at  Oxford,  366. 

Schools,  founded  by  Alfred,  147,  148  ; 
by  Henry  I.,  235  ;  Franciscan,  367. 

Science  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy,  121  ; 
Roger  Bacon's  Pisgah  view  of,  375. 

Scotland,  its  geographical  position  and 
size,  2;  see  "Caledonia;"  kingdom 
of,  389  ;  see  "  Edward  I.  ;"  claimed 


by  the   pope,    478;   answer  of  the 
barons,  4  79;  clergy  of,  113. 
Scots,    came    from    Ireland,     71,     see 

"  Picts." 
Scriptures  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon, 
186. 

Scutage,  a  war- tax,  levied  by  Henry  II., 
253  ;  notice  of,  in  Magna  Carta,  332, 
348;  see  "Taxation.'7 

Sclsea,  bishopric  of,  112. 

Seneca,  a  saying  of,  75. 

Seneschal,  the  king's,  466. 
Senlac,  Harold's  post  at,  208. 

Serfs,  see  "Villeins." 

Sererus,  Emperor  of  Rome,  comes  to 
Britain,  64  ;  strengthens  the  wall  of 
Hadrian,  64  ;  his  wars  with  the  Cale- 
donians, 65  ;  his  illness  and  death,  65. 

Sheriff,  see  "Shire." 

Shire,  Shire-moot,  169, 171,  see  "County 
Court;"  Shire-Reeve  {Sheriff),  179; 
Ealdormen  of,  176  ;  knights  of,  446. 

Sicily,  Norman  adventurers  in,  199  ; 
Richard  I.'s  sister  queen  of,  296  ; 
Edmund  son  of  Henry  III.,  nominal 
king  of,  353  ;  Edward  I.  umpire  in  a 
contest  for  the  crown  of,  388. 

Silures,  the  people  of  South  Wales — 
Caractacus  retreats  among,  48,  50. 

Simon,  St.,  the  Righteous,  see  "Mont- 
fort." 

Singers,  in  Anglo-Saxon  churches,  121. 

Siward,  Earl  of  Northumbria,  161  ; 
aids  Edward  the  Confessor  against 
Godwin,  162. 

Slaves,  Anglo-Saxon,  178. 

Socage,  Free,  tenure  by,  323. 

Soldiers,  Roman,  as  tenants  of  land,  76. 

Spain,  Norman  adventurers  in,  199  ; 
growth  of  Christian  kingdoms,  362  ; 
civilised  by  the  Moors,  362  ;  its 
system  of  representative  government 
known  to  Edward  I.,  362. 

Special  Pleading,  system  of,  466. 

Stamford  Bridge,  battle  of,  206. 

Standard,  battle  of  the,  240. 

Statutes  ;  of  Acton  Burnel,  463  (note) ; 
of  Westminster  I.,  380  ;  of  Westmin- 
ster II.,  463  (note)  ;  of  Winchester, 
462;  "Confirmatio  Cartarum,"  437  ; 
' '  De  Donis,"  456 ;  "  Quia  Emptores, " 
457;  of  Mortmain,  459;  "De  Aspor- 
tation Religiosorum,"  461  ;  "Cir- 
cumspecte  Agatis,"  461;  "Articuli 
super  Cartas,"  466. 

Statutes  of  Wales  and  Ireland,  455. 

Stephen,  Earl  of  Blois,  father  of  King 
Stephen,  238. 

Stephen,  King,  grandson  of  William  the 
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Conqueror,  and  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Blois,  238  ;  his  education,  239  ;  his 
marriage,  239  ;  his  hopes,  239 ; 
Stephen's  elder  brothers,  239 ; 
Stephen  takes  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Matilda,  239 ;  seizes  the  royal 
treasures,  239  ;  is  crowned  King  of 
England,  239  ;  wins  the  favour  of 
all  people,  239  ;  Hugh  Bigot's  oath, 
240  ;  short  prosperrty  of  Stephen's 
reign,  240  ;  repels  the  Scotch  in- 
vasion, 240  ;  discontent  of  Stephen's 
barons,  240  ;  he  is  taken  prisoner — 
is  released,  240  ;  death  of  Stephen's 
son,  241  ;  death  of  Stephen,  241  ; 
misery  of  the  English  people  during 
Stephen's  reign,  241  ;  account  of  the 
Saxon  chroniclers,  242. 

Stephen  IX.,  Pope,  194. 

Steward,  the  king's,  466. 

Stirling,  scene  of  Wallace's  great  vic- 
tory, 417  ;  and  of  Edward's  victory 
over  the  Scots,  423. 

Stour,  the  river,  44. 

Strathclyde,  British  kingdom  of,  98. 

Strongbow,  see  "Pembroke." 

Subinfeudation,  318,  319 ;  put  an  end 
to  by  the  statute  "Quia  Emptores," 
457. 

Suffolk,  origin  of  the  name,  96. 

Sunday,  Saxon  law  of,  119  (note). 

Surrey,  Earl  of,  sent  against  the  Scots, 
416,  417;  defeated  by  Wallace  at 
Stirling,  418. 

Sussex  (Suth-Seaxe),  90  ;  kingdom  of, 
founded  by  Ella,  95,  96 ;  converted 
by  Archbishop  Wilfrid,  112. 

Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  father  of 
Canute  ;  his  sister  killed  in  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Brice,  157  ;  his  invasion 
and  devastation  of  England,  158  ;  is 
acknowledged  king  in  the  north  and 
west,  158 ;  his  death,  158. 

Synods  of  English  bishops,  123. 


T. 


Tacitus,  the  noblest  of  Roman  histo- 
rians, 51  ;  his  report  of  the  speech 
of  Caractacus  to  Claudius  probably 
genuine,  51  ;  high  value  of  his 
"Germania,"  91. 

Talliages,  analogous  to  aids,  325  ;  not  to 
be  arbitrarily  demanded,  325,  348, 
439  ;  illegally  exacted  by  Edward  I., 
434;  the  statute  "De  Tallagio  non 
Concedendo"  spurious,  442  (note). 

Tancred,  of  Hauteville,  and  his  sons, 
conquer  South  Italy  and  Sicily,  199. 


Tanistry,  custom  of,  in  Ireland,  271. 

Taxation,  Roman,  in  Britain,  oppres- 
sive, 54;  consent  of  the  Witan  needed 
for,  1 73 ;  consent  of  the  people — the 
principle  established  by  ihe  articles 
of  Magna  Carta,  328 ;  the  clause 
omitted  in  the  Charter  as  con- 
firmed by  Henry  III.,  332,  348; 
enacted  by  the  "  Confirmatio  Car- 
tarum"  of  Edward  I.,  438. 

Templars,  Knights  of  the  Holy  Temple, 
a  military  religious  order,  281  ;  de- 
stroyed in  1312,  281. 

Tenants,  feudal,  316  ;  distinction  be- 
tween tenants-in-chief  and  tenants 
paravail,  319. 

Thanes,  the  Anglo-Saxon  gentry,  171  ; 
their  privileges,  171,  172  ;  they  were 
lords  of  townships,  172  ;  judicial 
power  in  the  county  court,  172,  182  ; 
a  Ceorl  might  become  a  Thane, 
172. 

Thanet,  Augustine  lands  in,  189. 

Theft,  a  capital  crime  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  179  ;  its  deep  disgrace, 
179. 

Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
favours  Becket,  253  ;  his  death, 
254. 

Theodore,  Archbishop,  a  Greek  of 
Tarsus,  and  a  monk  at  Eome,  sent 
by  Pope  Vitalian  to  England,  119; 
his  great  learning,  119,  124 ;  he  pro- 
motes the  study  of  Greek  as  well  as 
Latin,  119,  120 ;  founds  a  school  and 
library  at  Canterbury,  120  ;  unites 
the  Church  of  England,  122  ;  the 
first  primate  recognized  by  all  the 
Anglo-Saxon  clergy,  123. 

Theodosius,  commands  the  Roman 
forces  in  Britain,  drives  out  the  Scots 
and  Picts,  and  restores  the  Roman 
rale  in  the  north,  72. 

Theowes  and  Thralls,  Anglo-Saxon 
names  for  slaves,  178. 

Thurkell,  the  Skald,  on  William  I., 
222  (note). 

Tiberias,  battle  of,  283. 

Tillage,  a  monastic  duty,  122. 

Tinchebray,  battle  of,  230. 

Ting,  the  Danish  popular  assembly ; 
its  powers,  133. 

Tithes,  enjoined  by  Anglo-Saxon  laws, 
177  ;  parochial  tithes,  177. 

Tithing,  an  Anglo-Saxon  local  com- 
munity, originally  ten  families,  168  ; 
derived  from  the  old  Germans,  169. 

Tombs,  discoveries  of— knowledge  de- 
rived from  their  contents,  19. 
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Tort,  Anglo-Saxon  laws  of,  178. 

Tosti,  or  Tostig,  son  of  Earl  Godwin, 
is  expelled  from  his  earldom  of 
Northumbria,  164;  calls  in  Harald 
Hadrada,  205  ;  is  defeated  and  slain 
by  his  brother  Harold,  206. 

Toulouse,  Henry  II. 's  war  about,  253. 

Towns,  Roman,  in  Britain,  53  ;  see 
"  Cities." 

Township,  provincial,  under  Rome, 
80  ;  Anglo-Saxon,  original  of  the 
later  manor,  169 ;  domain  of  a 
Thane,  its  lord,  170  ;  Ceorls  on  it, 
170  ;  its  Gerefa  and  Four- men,  repre- 
sentatives in  the  hundred  and  county 
courts,  170  ;  its  local  court,  170  ; 
townships  numerous,  170 ;  mostly 
superseded  the  tithing  for  purposes 
of  self-government,  170. 

Trades  of  Anglo-Saxons,  183. 

Tradition,  rules  for  sifting,  411,  412. 

Trailbaston,  court  of,  459. 

Treason,  a  capital  crime  among  the 
Anglo  -  Saxons,  179  ;  barbarous 
punishment  of,  inflicted  on  Prince 
David,  385  ;  and  on  Wallace,  425  ; 
not  invented  by  Edward  L,  385 ; 
only  recently  repealed,  385. 

Treasurer,  the  king's,  322,  449. 

Trials,  criminal,  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  speedy  and  public,  179;  not 
by  a  jury,  but  partly  on  the  same 
principles,  179  ;  before  the  courts  of 
the  hundred  and  the  county,  the 
latter  for  all  serious  charges,  179  ; 
presiding  officers,  179  ;  mode  of  accu- 
sation, 180;  preliminary  investigation 
as  to  character,  180  ;  compurgation, 
180  ;  the  ordeal,  180 ;  summary 
punishment  of  flagrant  guilt,  181  ; 
trials  by  twelve  men,  in  civil  cases, 
182  ;  not  as  a  jury,  but  showing  the 
rudiments  of  the  system,  182  ;  civil 
and  criminal  trials  under  Edward«L, 
463^5^.,  see  "Courts,"  "Justices," 
"Jury;"  by  witnesses,  468;  by 
battle,  468  ;  by  wager  of  law,  468  ; 
presiding  judges,  469  ;  regulations 
for  speedy  trial,  474. 

Trinobantes,  a  powerful  British  tribe,- 
north  of  the  Thames,  44  ;  their  king, 
Cassivellaunus,  resists  Caesar,  44 ; 
Cunobelin  supreme  in  south  and 
central  Britain,  47  ;  their  capital, 
Camelodunum,  attacked  by  Aulus 
Plautius,  49  ;  taken  by  Claudius,  50. 

Trivet,  the  chronicler,  408. 

Tunis,  379. 

Turks,  the  Seljukian,  279. 


Universities,  the  English,  crowded  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  363  ;  causes 
of  this,  364  ;  teaching  entirely  oral, 
364  ;  by  lectures — their  character, 
364  ;  and  by  disputations,  364 ;  see 
"Oxford,"  "Cambridge,"  "Fran- 
ciscans." 


V. 


Valentia,  province  of,  in  Britain,  72. 

Vassal,  feudal,  317. 

Venice,  in  the  thirteenth  centurj'-,  363  ; 
aggrandised  by  the  Fourth  Crusade, 
359. 

Verulam  (St.  Albans),  Roman  settle- 
ment at,  54. 

Vespasian  serves  in  Britain,  48. 

Vezelai,  muster  of  the  forces  of  Richard 
I.  and  Philip  Augustus  at,  286. 

Victoria,  Queen,  her  descent  from 
Odin,  through  Alfred  and  Cerdic, 
96,  174. 

Villeinage,  or  Serfdom,  323;  the  general 
condition  of  the  peoples  in  media-val 
Europe,  324  ;  the  villeins  of  Eng- 
land, 324  ;  "villeins  regardant"  and 
"villeins  in  gros,"  324;  complete 
slavery  to  the  lord,  324  ;  children  of 
villeins,  324  ;  means  of  enfranchise- 
ment, 324. 

Vine,  culture  of,  in  England  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  times,  183  ;  does  not  imply  a 
change  of  climate,  183  (note). 

Vitaliant  Pope,  sends  Theodore  of 
Tarsus  to  England,  119. 

Volusenus  explores  Britain  for  Caesar, 
38,  39. 

W. 

Wager  of  Battle,  468  ;  its  technicalities 
and  forms,  471  ;  especially  in  cases 
of  poisoning,  472 ;  case  of  Ashcroft 
and  Thornton,  472  ;  only  abolished 
in  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  468 
(note). 

Wager  of  Law,  468. 

Wales,  its  geographical  position  and 
size,  2  ;  its  distance  from  the  Irish 
coast,  3  ;  kings  of  Wales  vassals  to 
the  English  kings,  381  ;  Prince 
Llewellyn  summoned  to  pay  homage 
to  Edward  1.  382  ;  excuses  himself, 
382;  Edward's  offers,  382  ;  Llewel- 
lyn requires  hostages,  382  ;  sentence 
of  contumacy  passed  on  Llewellyn, 
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383  ;  grant  of  money  to  Edward  I. 
to  suppress  the  Welsh  rebellion, 
383  ;  skilful  warfare  of  the  English 
against  the  "Welsh,  383;  Llewel- 
lyn's brother  David  submits  to  the 
king,  383  ;  Llewellyn  sues  for  peace, 

383  ;  conditions  of  the  peace,  383  ; 
marriage  of  Llewellyn,  383  ;  sudden 
attack  of  the  Welsh  on  the  English, 
384 ;     Hawarden    Castle    surprised, 

384  ;  massacre  of  the  English,  384  ; 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  advises 
Llewellyn  to  make  submission,  384  ; 
he  refuses,  384 ;  renewal  of  the  war 
and  death  of  Llewellyn,  384  ;  Llewel- 
lyn's head  sent  to  London,  385 ; 
Prince  David  continues  to  refuse 
submission  to  Edward  I.,  385  ;  is  be- 
trayed and  captured  by  his  own 
countrymen,  385  ;  Edward  refuses  to 
see  him,  385  ;  he  is  condemned  and 
executed,  385,  see  "Treason;"  com- 
plete subjugation  of  Wales  to  the 
English,  385  ;  Edward's  measures  for 
securing  and  civilising  Wales,  386  ; 
Edward  II.  born  at  Carnarvon,  386. 

Wallace,  Sir  William,  of  Ellerslie, 
"Liberator,  hauddubio,  Caledonia?," 
405  ;  evidence  relating  to  his  history, 
413  ;  his  parentage,  414  ;  his  first 
conflicts  with  the  English,  414  ;  he 
is  joined  by  some  Scottish  chiefs, 
415  ;  takes  no  oath  of  fealty  to  Ed- 
ward I.,  415  ;  increase  of  his  force, 
415  ;  his  cruelty,  416 ;  Edward  I. 
sends  an  army  into  Scotland,  416  ; 
jealousy  of  the  Scottish  nobles  against 
Wallace,  416  ;  they  make  submis- 
sion to  the  English,  417  ;  Wallace  is 
joined  by  the  people,  417  ;  his  suc- 
cesses, 417  :  his  victory  over  Surrey 
at  Stirling,  417  ;  effects  of  this 
victory,  418  ;  Wallace  master  of 
Scotland,  418  ;  he  invades  England 
and  commits  unparalleled  barbarities, 

419  ;  assumes  the  title  of  Governor 
of  Scotland,  420 ;  hatred  of  the 
nobles,    420  ;    rigour    of    his    rule, 

420  ;  Edward  I.  enters  Scotland  with 
an  army,  420  ;  Wallace  avoids  a 
battle,  420  ;  desertion  of  the  Scottish 
nobles,  421  ;  Wallace  forced  to  an 
engagement  at  Falkirk,  421  ;  is 
defeated  and  escapes,  422  ;  resigns 
his  office  of  Governor  of  Scotland, 
422  ;  his  escape  into  France,  423  ; 
Wallace  asks  for  terms,  424  ;  a 
price  set  upon  his  head,  424  ;  he  is 
taken  by  Sir  John  Menteith,   424  ; 


Wallace  brought  to  London,  424  ; 
his  accusation,  425  ;  his  reply,  425 ; 
his  sentence  and  execution,  425 ;  his 
character,  426  ;  justification  of  Ed- 
ward I.  and  the  English  people,  427. 

Walmer,  Caesar  lands  near,  39. 

Waltham  Abbey,  founded  by  Harold, 
his  reputed  burial-place,  212  (note). 

Wardship,  feudal,  318. 

Warfare,  Private,  not  allowed  in  Eng- 
land, 321. 

Waterford,  of  Danish  origin,  270  ; 
taken  by  Strongbow,  273  ;  Henry 
II.  lands  at,  274. 

Week,  days  of  the,  named  from  Ger- 
man deities,  110. 

Welsh,  origin  of  the  name,  97. 

Welsh  Bishops  and  Augustine,  113. 

Wensleydale  Peerage  Case,  451  (note). 

Were,  Were-gild,  (compensation),  for  a 
Thane's  life  six  times  as  much  as  for 
a  Ceorl's,  172  ;  for  injuring  a  slave, 
payable  to  his  master,  168,  178. 

Wessex,  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons, 
founded  by  Cerdic,  96  ;  its  extent, 
96  ;  conversion  of,  113  ;  Egbert, 
king  of,  125  ;  burial  place  of  its  kings 
at  Winchester,  161. 

Westminster,  birthplace  of  Edward  I., 
377 ;  parliaments  and  statutes  of, 
463  (note) ;  see  "Parliament," 
"  Statute." 

Westminster  Abbey,  dedicated  by  the 
Confessor,  164  ;  rebuilt  by  Henry 
III.,  370;  coronation  of  William  I. 
at,  213;  of  William  II.,  226;  of 
Henry  I.,  229  ;  of  Stephen,  239  ;  of 
Richard  L,  286 ;  of  John,  305  ;  of 
Edward  I.,  380. 

Wexford,  of  Danish  origin,  270  ;  taken 
by  Robert  FitzStephens,  273. 

Wilfrid,  Bishop  of  York,  banished,  112; 
converts  the  South  Saxons,  112  ;  ad- 
■siances  the  art  of  building,  121. 

Will,  of  a  Saxon  lady,  178.» 

William  I.,  tlxe  Conqueror, his  personal 
strength  ;  his  capacity  as  a  general, 
his  statesmanship,  200  ;  early 
troubles,  200  ;  his  parentage,  200  ; 
death  of  his  father,  201  ;  Count 
Gilbert,  his  guardian,  201  ;  civil 
wars,  201  ;  William  secures  posses- 
sion of  Normandy,  201  ;  his  vic- 
tories, 201  ;  he  visits  England,  202  ; 
motives  for  his  visit,  203  ;  sends 
heralds  to  England,  203  ;  sends 
delegates  to  Rome,  203  ;  decision  of 
the  pope,  204 ;  Pope  Alexander's 
bull  and  gifts,   204  ;  William's  ap- 
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peal,  204  ;  his  armament,  205  ;  ad- 
verse winds,  205 ;  William  lands  at 
Pevensey,  206  ;  his  camp  at  Hast- 
ings, 206  ;  his  eager  preparations  for 
battle,  209  ;  Normans  pass  the  night 
in  prayers,  209  ;  battle  of  Hastings, 
209  ;  victory  of  the  Normans,  211  ; 
William  founds  Battle  Abbey,  212  ; 
Saxons  proclaim  Edgar  Atheling 
king,  212  ;  illness  of  William,  212  ; 
he  moves  on  London,  212  ;  submis- 
sion of  Edgar  Atheling  and  the 
Saxon  nobility,  213  ;  William  is 
crowned  King  of  England,  213  ;  con- 
fiscation of  the   estates   of  Harold, 

213  ;  government  of  his  English 
subjects,  213  ;  tyrannical  and  op- 
pressive rule  of  Bishop  Odo  and 
others  during  William's  absence, 
213 ;  insurrections,  213  ;  William 
returns  with  more  troops,  214  ;  gal- 
lant defence  of  "  the  last  of  the 
Saxons,"  214  ;  success  of  William, 

214  ;  his  cruel  and  oppressive  war- 
fare, 214  ;  atrocities  in  1069,  214  ; 
he  lays  waste  the  North,  215  ;  ac- 
count of  Ordericus  Vitalis,  215  ;  the 
New  Forest,  215  ;  sixty  parishes 
destroyed,     216  ;    new    game-laws, 

216  ;  Saxon  chroniclers'  accounts  of 
William's  tyranny,  216  ;  the  English 
abandon  their  homes,  216  ;  misery 
of  the  Saxon  population,  216  ;  foreign 
bishops,  216  ;  William's  government, 

217  ;  the  Saxon  chronicle  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  order  of  his  rule,  217  ; 
Domesday  Book,  219  ;  its  value  to 
the  historian,  219  ;  its  importance  to 
William,  219  ;  its  wisdom  and  com- 
prehensiveness, 219  ;  the  celerity 
with  which  it  was  executed,  220  ; 
William  upholds  the  dignity  of  the 
crown,  220  ;  refuses  to  swear  alle- 
giance to  the  pope,  220  ;  he  appoints 
bishops,  220  ;  William's  domestic 
troubles,  220  ;  Prince  Robert  de- 
mands to  be  made  ruler  in  Nor- 
mandy, 220  ;  William's  reply,  221  ; 
Robert  tries  to  seize  the  dukedom, 
221  ;  war  between  father  and  son, 
221  ;  William  wounded  by  his  son, 
221  ;  his  curse,  221 ;  general  hatred 
towards  William,  221  ;  his  unfal- 
tering pride,  222  ;  opinions  of  the 
writers  of  the  times,  222  ;  William 
ill  at  Rouen,  222  ;  jest  of  the  French 
monarch,  222  ;  sack  of  Mantes — 
William's  cruelty,  223  ;  fall  from  his 
horse,  223  ;  remorse  on  his  deathbed, 


223;  his  donations,  223;  he  bequeaths 
his  dominions,  223  ;  his  death,  224  ; 
he  is  deserted  by  his  followers,  224  ; 
Herluin  undertakes  to  remove  his 
body,  224  ;  it  is  conveyed  to  Caen, 
224  ;  scene  at  his  burial,  224  ;  pur- 
chase of  the  grave,  225. 

William  II. ,  Rufus,  ascends  the  throne 
without  opposition,  226  ;  his  educa- 
tion and  character,  226  ;  his  quarrel 
with  Duke  Robert,  227  ;  transfer  of 
the  Duchy  of  Normandy  to  William 
for  ten  thousands  marks  of  silver, 
227  ;  oppressiveness  of  Rufus,  227  ; 
his  scorn  for  the  church,  227  ;  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury  left  vacant, 
227  ;  illness  of  Rufus— his  supersti- 
tious fear,  227  ;'he  instals  Anselm 
as  Primate,  228  ;  death  of  William 
Rufus,  228  ;  popular  belief  about 
the  New  Forest,  228  ;  traditions 
about  his  death,  228  ;  agreement 
between  Rufus  and  Robert  as  to  the 
succession,  228. 

William,  of  Breteuil,  demands  the 
crown  for  Duke  Robert  of  Normandy, 
228,  229. 

William  de  Jumtige,  his  account  of 
the  insurrection  of  the  Norman 
peasantry,  197,  198. 

Willibald  and  Williband,  English  mis- 
sionaries to  Germany,  124. 

Winchelsea,  Archbishop,  supports  the 
papal  claims  against  Edward  I., 
477. 

Winchester,  the  burial  place  of  the 
Kings  of  Wessex,  161  ;  royal  castle 
at,  228  ;  statute  of,  462. 

Winton,  Scottish  chronicler,  409,  410. 

Witan,  Witangemote  (i.e.,  "meeting  of 
the  wise  men  "),  the  Great  Council 
of  an  Anglo-Saxon  king,  173  ;  sum- 
moned by  the  king,  173  ;  who  names 
the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  176  ; 
its  composition,  173  ;  the  Thanes 
take  part  in  it,  172  ;  its  aristocratic 
character,  1 71  ;  Ceorl  representatives 
attend  it  only  to  obtain  justice,  171 ; 
laws  made  and  taxes  imposed  only 
by  its  consent,  173  ;  exceptions, 
173  ;  importance  of  the  ecclesiastics 
in  it,  177  ;  abolished  by  the  Nor- 
mans, 328. 

Witsand,  see  "  Itius  Portus." 

Woden,  see  "Odin." 

Women,  honour  paid  to,  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  183. 

Wykes  of  Salisbury,  a  chronicler  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  408. 
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Years,  regnal,  of  English  kings,  how 
dated,  305  (Twte). 

Yeomanry  of  England,  323  ;  held  their 
land  by  free  socage,  323  ;  their  exemp- 
tions from  feudal  burthens,  323. 

Yetene,  forest  of,  enlarged  to  form  the 
New  Forest,  215. 

York  (Eboracum),  Severus  dies  at,  65  ; 
capital  of  Constantius,  69  ;  place  of 


his  death,  and  of  the  proclamation 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  71. 

York,  archbishopric  of,  designed  by 
Gregory,  112,  see  "Wilfrid." 

Yorkminster,  370. 


Z. 


Zara,  conquered  for  the  Venetians  in 
the  Fourth  Crusade,  359. 
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A  History  of  England  from  the  Earliest 

to  the  Present  Time.  By  SIR  EDWARDS.  CREASY,  A.M.,  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor of  History  in  University  College,  London,  Author  of  "The  Fifteen  Decisive 
Battles."     In  5  Vols.     8vo. 

%*  Volume  /.,  bringing  the  History  of  the  formation  of  our  Nation  and  Constitu- 
tion to  their  completion  {in  mam  principles)  in  Edward  the  First 's  reign,  is  now  ready. 

I  'olume  II.  will  be  published  this  year. 

"  I  mention  emphatically  that  this  History  of  England  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Present  is  to  be  completed  in  Five  Volumes  of  moderate  size.  I  wish  to  warn  my 
readers  what  they  are  not  entitled  to  expect  here.  I  do  not  profess  to  set  out  every 
English  historical  event  of  any  importance,  and  every  biographical  occurrence  of  any 
interest,  that  is  known  of  every  period,  and  of  every  eminent  English  personage.  To  do 
so  would  require  not  five,  but  fifty  volumes.  A  full  English  History  is  certainly  a  deside- 
ratum in  our  literature,  and  in  our  apparatus  for  political  life.  But,  even  if  it  existed,  a 
book  on  the  plan  of  the  present  one  would  not  be  useless.  Where  a  large  long  book  is 
read  by  tens,  a  book  of  moderate  size  will  be  read  by  hundreds.  But  it  must  be  a  real 
History  ;  and  to  be  this,  it  must  omit  nothing  that  is  essential  for  clear  knowledge  and 
sound  judgment  ;  and  it  must  be  something  more  than  a  dry  compendium  of  dates  and 
facts,  or  a  series  of  disjointed  essays.  It  must  have  animation  as  well  as  accuracy.  It 
must  have  unity  and  entirety  of  organism  and  purpose  ;  and  it  must  have  artistic  propor- 
tions. Moreover,  even  as  the  biography  of  an  individual  is  valueless  without  some  know- 
ledge of  those  with  whom  he  had  dealings,  and  of  the  society  in  which  he  moved,  it  is 
necessary  to  accompany  the  history  of  any  one  State  with  sketches  of  other  States,  and  of 
the  general  progress  of  events  in  the  civilised  world.  All  this  is  to  be  done.  Whether  I 
have  done  or  can  do  it,  is,  of  course,  a  very  different  matter." — From  the  Preface. 

Chemistry  for  Schools.      An   Introditction 

to  the  Practical  Study  of  Chemistry.  By  C.  HAUGHTON  GILL,  Assistant- 
Examiner  in  Chemistry  at  the  University  of  London,  late  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in 
University  College  School.     With  Illustrations.     Small  8vo.  \_Early  in  1869. 

A    Syitoptic    History    of  England,    com- 

bining  the  advantages  of  the  Narrative  and  Tabular  form  ;  together  with  a  Com- 
parative View  of  Contemporaneous  Sovereigns,  and  Events  in  General  History, 
from  the  Earliest  Records  to  the  Present  Time,  including  a  full  account  of  the 
Reign  of  Victoria  to  the  end  of  1868.     Oblong  8vo.  {March. 

Erichsens   Science   and  Art  of  Surgery. 

A  Treatise  on  Surgical  Injuries,  Diseases,  and  Operations.  By  JOHN  ERIC 
ERICHSEN,  Senior  Surgeon  of  University  College  Hospital.  Fifth  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged.     600  Illustrations.     2  Vols.,  8vo.     il.  lis.  6d. 

The  whole  work  has  been  remodelled.  Many  of  the  Woodcuts  have  been  re- 
drawn and  nearly  one  hundred  new  ones  added.  Some  chapters  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  re -written,  and  much  new  matter  has  been  added  beyond  the  mere 
general  enlargement  of  the  work.  The  additions  thus  made  have  not  been  con- 
fined to  any  one  particular  part,  but  have  been  widely  and  generally  distributed 
through  the  various  subjects  of  which  the  work  treats.  A  chapter  on  Diseases  of 
the  Eye  by  Mr.  Streatfeild  has  been  added. 
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Handbook  of  Optics.      By  Dr.  Lardner. 

Sixth  Thousand.  Revised  and  Completed  to  the  Present  Time  by  T.  OLVER 
HARDING,  B.A.,  of  University  College,  London.  298  Illustrations.  Small 
8vo.     $s. 

Handbook  of  Electricity \  Magnetism,  and 

Acoustics.  By  Dr.  LARDNER.  Eighth  Thousand.  Revised  and  completed 
to  1866  by  GEORGE  CAREY  FOSTER,  F.C.S.,  Professor  of  Experimental 
Physics  in  University  College,  London.     400  Illustrations.     Small  8vo,  $s. 

"  The  book  could  not  have  been  entrusted  to  anyone  better  calculated  to  preserve  the 
terse  and  lucid  style  of  Lardner,  while  correcting  his  errors,  and  bringing  up  his  work  to 
the  present  state  of  scientific  knowledge.  The  work  addresses  itself  to  those  who,  without 
a  profound  knowledge  of  Mathematics,  desire  to  be  familiar  with  experimental  physics, 
and  to  such  we  especially  recommend  it. " — Popular  Science  Reviezv. 

Natural  Philosophy  for  Schools.     By  Dr. 

LARDNER.  Eleventh  Thousand.  Revised  and  Completed  to  the  Present 
Time  by  T.  OLVER  HARDING,  B.A.,  of  University  College,  London.  Small 
8vo,  3J.  6d. 

Ellis s   Demonstrations   of  Anatomy.      A 

Guide  to  the  Dissection  of  the  Human  Body.  New  Edition  (Sixth)  Revised  and 
Enlarged.     130  Illustrations.     Small  8vo,  I2J.  6d. 

On   Syphilis   and  Local  Contagious   Dis- 

orders.  By  BERKELEY  HILL,  M.B.,  Surgeon  to  Out-Patients  at  the  Lock 
Hospital,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  University  College  Hospital.  8vo,  i6j-. 

Quoins  Anatomy.     Seventh   Edition.     By 

Dr.  SHARPEY,  Dr.  ALLEN  THOMSON,  and  Dr.  CLELAND.  Illustrated 
by  800  Figures  on  Wood,  for  the  most  part  new  and  on  a  larger  scale.  2  Vols. 
8vo,  \l.ws.  6d. 

"  On  this  book  may  be  safely  rested  the  reputation  of  our  British  school  of  anatomists. 
It  is  not  equalled  in  completeness,  accuracy,  and  perfect  adjustments  of  parts  by  any  other 
similar  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted." — British  Medical  Journal, 

1  *  The  General  Anatomy  is  again  from  the  able  pen  of  Dr.  Sharpey,  and  maintains 
its  position  as  the  best  treatise  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language.  In  its  present 
shape  this  work  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  accurate  anatomical  text-books  in 
existence." — Edin.  Medical  Journal. 

Kirkess  Handbook  of  Physiology.     Sixth 

Edition.  Edited  by  W.  MORRANT  BAKER,  F.R.C.S.,  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy  and  Operative  Surgery,  and  Warden  of  the  College  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.     Many  Illustrations.     Small  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

"  No  book  in  the  English  language  excels,  if  indeed  any  equal,  this  one  as  a  text-book 
of  physiology.  It  gives  the  student  that  which  he  ought  to  know  in  this  science  concisely, 
plainly,  and  sufficiently ;  and  any  one  who  thoroughly  masters  its  contents  may  be  regarded 
as  possessing  a  solid  foundation  of  physiological  knowledge." — British  Medical  Journal. 
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The  Essentials  of  Bandaging,  including  the 

Management  of  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  with  Directions  for  Using  other  Sur- 
gical Apparatus.  By  BERKELEY  HILL,  M.B.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.,  Instructor  in 
Bandaging  in  University  College  Hospital,  and  Surgeon  to  Out-patients  at  the 
Lock  Hospital.    Illustrated  by  no  Engravings.  Fcap.  8vo,  3-r.  6d. 

"  This  is  an  almost  perfect  guide  to  the  art  of  bandaging  and  the  application  of  sur- 
gical apparatus — a  subject  with  which  all  students  are  now  required  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted,  and  on  which  they  are  specially  examined  at  the  College  of  Surgeons.  To 
dressers  and  to  students  about  to  present  themselves  for  examination,  Mr.  Hill's  handbook 
(which  is  admirably  illustrated)  will  be  henceforth  indispensable."  —  British  Medical 
Journal. 

I Ihtstrations  of  Dissections,  in  a  Series  of 

Original  Coloured  Plates,  the  size  of  life,  representing  the  Dissection  of  the  Human 
Body.  By  G.  V.  ELLIS,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  University  College,  London, 
and  G.  H.  FORD,  Esq.  Complete  in  29  Parts,  imperial  folio,  price  5/.  3-r.  ;  or 
half-bound  morocco  61.  6s. 

Parts  I.  to  XXVIII.  each  y.  6d.  ;  Part  XXIX.  $t. 

* '  With  these  plates,  and  such  as  these,  by  his  side,  the  learner  will  be  well  guided  in 
his  dissection  ;  and  under  their  guidance  he  may  safely  continue  his  study  when  out  of  the 
dissecting-room. — With  such  plates  as  these,  the  surgeon  will  be  fully  reminded  of  all  that 
is  needful  in  anatomy  when  engaged  in  planning  an  operation." — Medical  Times. 

Dr.  Garrod's  Essentials  of  Materia  Medica 

and  Therapeutics.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  much  Enlarged.  Adapted  to  the 
Second  Edition  of  the  British  Pharmacopeia.      Small  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

"The  chemical  nomenclature  has  been  revised  to  meet  the  changes  in  chemical 
notation  and  in  the  'British  Pharmacopoeia  ;'  the  therapeutical  chapters  and  sections  have 
been  entirely  revised.  In  a  special  chapter  Dr.  Garrod  deals  skilfully  with  therapeutic 
groups,  and,  by  classifying  medicines,  gi'ves  at  once  to  the  practitioner  a  clue  by  which  to 
thread  the  mazes  of  Materia  Medica  in  practice,  and  to  the  student  a  peg  on  which  to  hang 
the  facts  with  which  he  must  store  his  memory.  Garrod's  has  always  been  a  favourite — 
we  believe  the  favourite — text-book,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so." — British  Medical  Journal. 

Diseases  of  Children :    Treated  Clinically : 

Founded  upon  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  By  THOMAS 
HILLIER,  M.  D. ,  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.    Small  8vo,  Ss.  6d. 

"It  is  a  thoroughly  sound  piece  of  observation  and  practical  application  of  experience. 
It  is  so  thoroughly  clinical  that  it  is  impossible  to  review  it.  But  from  the  therapeutical 
point  of  view,  which  chiefly  interests  us,  we  may  recommend  it  with  great  confidence." — 

The  Practitioner. 

On  the  Wasting  Diseases  of  Children.     By 

EUSTACE  SMITH,  M.D.,  Physician  Extraordinary  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
the  Belgians,  Physician  to  the  North-west  London  Free  Dispensary  for  Sick 
Children.     Small  8vo,  Js.  6d. 

"  We  can  most  honestly  recommend  the  volume  as  one  full  of  valuable  practical 
information,,  not  only  concerning  the  diseases  of  children  of  which  it  treats,  but  also  as  to 
their  food  and  general  hygienic  management." — British  Medical  Journal. 


NEW  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  JAMES  WALTON. 


Handbook  of  Astronomy.    By  Dr.  Lardner. 

Third  Edition.  Revised  and  completed  to  1867.  By  EDWIN  DUNKIN, 
F.R.A.S.,  Superintendent  of  the  Altazimuth  Department,  Royal  Observatory, 
Greenwich.  138  Illustrations.  Small  8vo,  Js.  6d. 
"It  is  not  very  long  since  a  lecturer  was  explaining  some  astronomical  facts  to  his 
pupils  ;  and  in  order  to  set  the  matter  clearly  before  them,  he  referred  to  more  than  one 
large  and  important  volume  on  the  subject,  but  without  a  decidedly  satisfactory  result. 
One  of  the  pupils,  however,  produced  from  his  pocket  a  small  unpretending  work 
(Dr.  Lardner's  Handbook),  and  that  which  a  lengthy  paragraph  in  the  large  work  had 
failed  to  make  clear,  was  completely  elucidated  in  a  short  pithy  sentence  in  the  small  book. 
It  has  often  been  remarked  that  Dr.  Lardner,  beyond  most  others,  was  enabled  to  present 
the  gist  of  a  matter  before  the  reader  in  the  fewest  words.  A  Third  Edition  of  the  well- 
known  Handbook  of  Astronomy  is  now  before  us,  edited  by  Mr.  Dunkin  of  the  Greenwich 
Observatory,  who  has  added  to  the  text  all  that  has  lately  been  discovered,  so  as  to  bring 
the  work  down  to  the  present  time.  We  can  cordially  recommend  it  as  most  useful  to  all 
those  who  desire  to  possess  a  complete  manual  of  the  science  and  practice  of  astronomy 
in  a  portable  and  inexpensive  form. " — Astronomical  Register. 

The  Electric  Telegraph.     By  Dr.  Lardner. 

New  Edition.     Revised  and  re-written  by  E.  B.  BRIGHT,  F.R.A.S.,  Secretary 

of  the  British  and  Irish  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company;  containing  full  information, 

in  a  popular  form,  of  the  Telegraphs  at  home  and  abroad,  brought  up  to  the  present 

time  ;  including  Descriptions  of  Railway  Signalling  Apparatus,  Clock  Regulating 

by  Electricity,  Admiral  Fitzroy's  System  of  Storm  Warning,  Messages,  &c.     140 

Illustrations.     Small  8vo,  5^. 

"  It  is  capitally  edited  by  Mr.  Bright,  who  has  succeeded  in  making  this  one  of  the 

most  readable  books  extant  on  the  Electric  Telegraph.     On  the  ground  it  takes  up  it  is 

quite  exhaustive  ;  and  he  who  will  carefully  read  the  work  before  us,  and  can  retain  its 

chief  facts  in  remembrance,  may  well  be  considered  thoroughly  posted  up  in  all  that 

appertains  to  the  Electric  Telegraph  to  date." — English  Mechanic. 

Dr.  William  Smith's  Smaller  School  Books. 

A  Smaller  Classical  Mytho-   A  Smaller  History  of  Greece, 


logy  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  a 
Lady.  Illustrated  by  extracts  from 
the  Poets  in  English.  Edited  by 
Dr.  William  Smith.  Many  Wood- 
cuts.    Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

A  Smaller  History  of  Rome, 

for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Smith.  79  Illustrations.  Sixth 
Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  y.  6d.  cloth. 


for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Smith.  74  Illustrations.  Sixth 
Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  3-5-.  6d. 


A  Smaller  History  of  Eng- 

land,  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  Edited 
by  Dr.  William  Smith.  68  Illus- 
trations. Sixth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo, 
3J.  6d. 


Analysis  of  Latin  Sente7ices  (on  Becker's 

System).      By  C.  P.  MASON,   B.A.,   Fellow  of  University  College,    London. 
i2mo,  is.  6d. 

Parsing  Lessons  to  Virgil* s  sEneid.  BookL. 

Adapted  to  Locke's  System  of  Classical  Instruction.  Twelfth  Edition.    i2mo,  is.6d. 

The  Calendar  of  University  College,  London. 

Session  1868-69.     Containing  full  information  respecting  the  various  departments 
of  the  College,  with  the  Examination  Papers  for  Session  1867-68.     8vo,  2s.  6d. 


RECENT    PUBLICATIONS. 


POETRY    FOR    SCHOOLS. 


THE  POET'S  HOUE.      Poetry 

selected  and  arranged  for  Children. 

By  Frances  Martin,  Superintendent 

of  the  Bedford  College  School.     Fcap. 

8vo,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  The  principle  of  selection  here  is  not 
one  chiefly  of  personal  taste,  but  experi- 
ence. She  has  formed  it  on  the  strength 
of  a  careful  induction  of  children's  taste ; 
not,  indeed,  left  to  themselves,  but  guided 
'  by  a  light  hand,  that  directs  rather  than 
controls  ; '  in  other  words,  of  children's 
taste  under  the  influence  of  her  personal 
preferences.  Anyhow,  it  is  a  very  good 
and  wholesome  taste,  refined,  but  not  too 
refined,  for  ordinary  children."  —  Spec- 
tator. 


II. 

SPRING    TIME    WITH    THE 

POETS.  Poetry  selected  and  ar- 
ranged by  Frances  Martin.  Fcap. 
8vo,  is.  Qd.  cloth. 

"The  selection  is  a  very  full  one,  and 
represents  our  national  poetic  literature 
in  its  whole  range.  It  is  especially  rich 
in  specimens  of  our  best  living  poets.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  for  the 
purposes  which  the  author  has  set  forth, 
this  is  by  far  the  best  selection  of  poetry 
in  the  language." — Daily  News. 

"Miss  Martin  may  be  congratulated 
upon  the  production  of  a  volume  which 
not  only  shows  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  our  past  and  present  poetry,  but  also 
a  nice  adaptation  to  the  most  wholesome 
tastes  of  young  readers.  "—Athenceum. 


In  a  New  and  Elegant  Binding  for  a  Present. 

In  6  Double  Volumes,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  gold  ornaments  and  red  edges. 

Price  £1  1*. 

LARDNER'S  MUSEUM  OF   SCIENCE  AND   ART, 


CONTAINING 


The  Planets  ;  are  they  inhabited 
Worlds  ? — Weather  Prognostics — Po- 
pular Fallacies  in  Questions  of  Physical 
Science — Latitudes  and  Longitudes — 
Lunar  Influences — Meteoric  Stones  and 
Shooting  Stars — Railway  Accidents — 
Light — Common  Things  :  Air — Loco- 
motion in  the  United  States — Coraetary 
Influences — Common  Things  :  Water 
— The  Potter's  Art — Common  Thing3  : 
Fire  —  Locomotion  and  Transport, 
their  Influence  and  Progress — The 
Moon — Common  Things  :  The  Earth 
— The  Electric  Telegraph — Terrestrial 
Heat — The  Sun  —  Earthquakes  and 
Volcanoes — Barometer,  Safety  Lamp, 
and  Whitworth's  Micrometric  Appa- 
ratus— Steam— The  Steam  Engine — 
The  Eye — The  Atmosphere — Time — 
Common  Things  :  Pumps — Common 
Things :  Spectacles,  The  Kaleidoscope 
— Clocks  and   Watches — Microscopic 

"The  'Museum  of  Science  and  Art'  is 
the  most  valuable  contribution  that  has 
ever  been  made  to  the  Scientific  Instruc- 
tion of  every  class  of  society." — Sir  David 
Breicster  in  the  North  British  Review. 

"The  whole  work,  bound  in  six  double 
volumes,  costs  but  the  price  of  a  Keepsake ; 


Drawing  and  Engraving — Locomotives 
— Thermometer — New  Planets :  Lever- 
rier  and  Adams's  Planet — Magnitude 
and  Minuteness  —  Common  Things  : 
The  Almanack — Optical  Images — How 
to  Observe  the  Heavens — Common 
Things :  The  Looking  Glass — Stellar 
Universe — The  Tides — Colour — Com- 
mon Things:  Man — Magnifying  Glasses 
— Instinct  and  Intelligence — The  Solar 
Microscope — The  Camera  Lucida — 
The  Magic  Lantern — The  Camera  Ob- 
scura — The  Microscope — The  White 
Ants  :  their  Manners  and  Habits — The 
Surface  of  the  Earth,  or  First  Notions 
of  Geography — Science  and  Poetry — 
The  Bee — Steam  Navigation — Electro- 
Motive  Power — Thunder,  Lightning, 
and  the  Aurora  Borealis — The  Printing 
Press— TheCrust  of  the  Earth — Comets 
— The  Stereoscope — The  Pre-Adamite 
Earth — Eclipses — Sound. 

and  whether  we  consider  the  liberality  and 
beauty  of  the  illustrations,  the  charm  of 
the  writing,  or  the  durable  interest  of  the 
matter,  we  must  express  our  belief  that 
there  is  hardly  to  be  found  among  the  new 
books,  one  that  would  be  welcomed  by 
people  of  so  many  ages  and  classes  as  a 
valuable  present." — Examiner. 


The  Work  may  also  be  had  in  12  Single  Volumes,  18«.,  ornamental  Boards,  or  handsomely  half-bound 
morocco,  6  Volumes,  £1  lis.  <5d. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  JAMES    WALTON, 


Chemistry. 
CHEMISTRY  FOE,  SCHOOLS. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Practical  Study 
of  Chemistry.  By  C.  Haughton  Gill, 
Assistant -Examiner  in  Chemistry  at 
the  University  of  London,  late  Lecturer 
on  Chemistry  in  University  College 
School.  With  Illustrations.  Small 
8vo.  [Early  in  1869. 

DR.    HOFMANN'S     MODERN 

CHEMISTRY,  Experimental  and 
Theoretic.     Small  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

"It  is  in  the  truest  sense  an  introduc- 
tion to  chemistry ;  and  as  such  it  possesses 
the  highest  value — a  value  which  is  equally 
great  to  the  student,  new  to  the  science, 
and  to  the  lecturer  who  has  spent  years 
in  teaching  it." — Reader. 

BARON  LIEBIG'S  WORKS. 

"Side  by  side,  as  long  as  husbandry 
shall  last,  will  these  three  names  shine  in 
co-equal  glory : — Antoine  Lavoisier,  Hum- 
phry Davy,  Justus  Liebig.  To  Lavoisier 
belongs  the  noble  initiation  of  the  work ; 
to  Davy,  its  splendid  prosecution ;  to  Lie- 
big,  its  glorious  consummation.  Embrac- 
ing in  his  masterly  induction  the  results  of 
all  foregone  and  contemporary  investiga- 
tion, and  supplying  its  large  defects  by 
his  own  incomparable  researches,  Liebig 
has  built  up  on  imperishable  foundations, 
as  a  connected  whole,  the  code  of  simple 
general  laws  on  which  regenerated  agri- 
culture must  henceforth  for  all  time  re- 
pose."— International  Exhibition  Report. 

THE    NATURAL    LAWS 

OF  HUSBANDRY.     8vo,  10s.  6d. 

FAMILIAR  LETTERS 

ON  CHEMISTRY,  in  its  Relations  to 
Physiology,  Dietetics,  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  Political  Economy. 
Fourth  Edition.     Small  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

LETTERS  ON   MODERN 

AGRICULTURE.     Small  8vo,  6s. 

BUNSEN'S  GASOMETRY:  com- 
prising the  leading  Physical  and  Che- 
mical Properties  of  Gases,  together 
with  the  Methods  of  Gas  Analysis.  By 
Dr.  Roscoe.     8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Natural  Science. 
HANDBOOK  OF  ASTRONOMY. 

By  Dr.  Lardner.  Third  Edition. 
Revised  and  completed  to  1867,  by  Ed- 
win Dunkin,  F.R.A.S.,  Superintendent 
of  the  Altazimuth  Department,  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich.  38  Plates 
and  100  Wood  Engravings.  Small  8vo, 
Is.  6d. 


Natural  Science,  continued. 
NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  FOR 

SCHOOLS.  By  Dr.  Lardner.  Eleventh 
Thousand.  Edited  and  completed  to 
1868,  by  T.  Olver  Harding,  B.A. 
328  Illustrations.    1  vol.  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

"This  will  be  a  very  convenient  class- 
book  for  junior  students  in  private  schools. 
It  is  intended  to  convey,  in  clear  and  pre- 
cise terms,  general  notions  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal divisions  of  Physical  Science,  illus- 
trated largely  by  diagrams.  These  diagrams 
exhibit  the  forms  and  arrangement  of 
apparatus,  and  the  manner  of  performing 
the  most  important  experiments." — British 
Quarterly  Review. 

ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY  FOR 

SCHOOLS.  By  Dr.  Lardner.  With 
190  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
1  vol.  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

HANDBOOK    OF    NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY.  By  Dr.  Lardner. 
1334  Illustrations.  Complete  in  4 
vols.  20s.     Sold  separately  as  under  : 

MECHANICS.  With  357  Illustra- 
tions.    1  vol.  5s. 

HYDROSTATICS,  PNEUMATICS, 
and  HEAT.  292  Illustrations.  1 
vol.  5s. 

OPTICS.  Edited  by  T.  Olver 
Harding,B. A.  With298  Illustrations. 
1  vol.  5s. 

ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  and 
ACOUSTICS.  Edited  by  Professor 
Foster.    400  Illustrations.    1  vol.  5s. 

A    GUIDE    TO   THE    STARS. 

In  Eight  Planispheres,  showing  the 
Aspect  of  the  Heavens  for  every  Night 
in  the  Year.     8vo,  5s. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE 

ON  MECHANICS.  By  R.  Potter, 
A.M.,  late  Professor  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy in  University  College.  Fourth 
Edition.     8vo,  8s.  6d.  cloth. 

POTTER'S  TREATISE  ON  OP- 
TICS. Part  I.  All  the  requisite  Pro- 
positions carried  to  First  Approxima- 
tions, with  the  construction  of  Optical 
Instruments.  Third  Edition.  8vo, 
9s.  6d.  cloth. 

Part  II.  The  Higher  Propositions, 
with  their  application  to  the  more 
perfect  forms  of  Instruments.  8vo, 
12s.  6d. 

PHYSICAL     OPTICS;    or    the 

NATURE  AND  PROPERTIES  OF 
LIGHT.  A  Descriptive  and  Experi- 
mental Treatise.  By  Richard  Potter. 
100  Illustrations.     8vo,  6s.  6d. 
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Natural  Science,  continued. 
A  FIRST  BOOK  OF  NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY  ;  an  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Statics,  Dynamics,  Hydro- 
statics, Optics,  and  Acoustics,  with 
numerous  Examples.  By  Samuel 
Newth,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  University 
College,  London.  Eleventh  Thousand. 
12mo,  3*.  6d. 

•J*  This  work  embraces  all  tbe  subjects 
in  Natural  Philosophy  required  at  tho 
Matriculation  Examination  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London.  The  work  has  been  to  a 
large  extent  re-written,  the  points  found 
to  present  most  difficulty  have  been  sim- 
plified, fresh  matter  has  been  introduced 
and  new  examples  have  been  added. 

ELEMENTS  OF  MECHANICS, 

including  Hydrostatics,  with  numerous 
Examples.  By  Samuel  Newth,  M.  A. 
Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Small  8vo,  Ss.  6d.  cloth. 

***  The  First  Part  contains  all  the  sub- 
jects in  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics  re- 
quired for  the  B.A.  and  13. Sc.  Examina- 
tions of  the  University  of  London. 

HENRY'S    GLOSSARY    OF 

SCIENTIFIC  TERMS  for  GENERAL 
USE.     12mo,  3*.  6d. 

''To  students  of  works  on  the  various 
sciences,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  of  much 
service.  The  definitions  are  brief,  but  are, 
nevertheless,  sufficiently  precise  and  suffi- 
ciently plain ;  and  in  all  cases  the  ety- 
mologies of  the  terms  are  traced  with  care." 
— National  Society's  Monthly  Paper. 

COMMON  THINGS  EXPLAIN- 

ED.  By  Dionysius  Lardner,  D.C.L. 
Containing,  Air — Earth — Fire — Water 
— Time — Tbe  Almanack — Clocks  and 
Watches  —  Spectacles — Colour — Ka- 
leidoscope— Pumps — Mau — The  Eye 
—The  Printing  Press— The  Potter's 
Art — Locomotion  and  Transport — The 
Surface  of  the  Earth,  or  First  Notions 
of  Geography.  (From  li  The  Museum 
of  Science  and  Art.")  With  233 
Illustrations.     5s.  cloth  lettered. 

STEAM  AND   ITS  USES  j  in- 

eluding  the  Steam  Engine,  the  Loco- 
motive and  Steam  Navigation.  By 
Dionysius  Lardner,  D.C.L.  (From 
"  The  Museum  of  Science  and  Art.") 
1  vol.,  89  Illustrations.     2s. 

POPULAR  GEOLOGY.  By  Dio- 
nysius Lardner,  D.  C.  L.  (From 
u  The  Museum  of  Science  and  Art.") 
201  Illustrations.     2s.  6d. 


Natural  Science,  continued. 
POPULAR  ASTRONOMY.    By 

Dionysius  Lardner,  D.C.L.  Con- 
taining, How  to  Observe  the  Heavens 
— Latitudes  and  Longitudes  —  The 
Earth— The  Sun— The  Moon— The 
Planets  :  are  they  Inhabited  ? — The 
New  Planets — Leverrier  and  Adams's 
Planet — The  Tides— Lunar  Influences 
— The  Stellar  Universe— Light — Co- 
mets— Cometary  Influences —  Eclipses 
— Terrestrial  Rotation— Lunar  Rotation 
— Astronomical  Instruments.  (From 
11  The  Museum  of  Science  and  Art.'^) 
182  Illustrations.     4s.  Qd. 

THE  MICROSCOPE.  By  Dio- 
nysius Lardner,  D.  C.  L.  (From  ■ '  The 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art")  1 
vol.     147  EngraviDgs.     2s. 

POPULAR  PHYSICS.    By  Dr. 

Lardner.  Containing,  Magnitude  and 
Minuteness  —  Atmosphere  —  Thunder 
and  Lightning — Terrestrial  Heat — 
Meteoric  Stones — Popular  Fallacies — 
Weather  Prognostics — Thermometer — 
Barometer  —  Safety  Lamp  —  Whit- 
worth's  Micrometric  Apparatus — Elec- 
tro-Motive Power  —  Sound  —  Magic 
Lantern — Cam  era  Obscura — Camera 
Lucida — Looking  Glass — Stereoscope 
— Science  and  Poetry.  (From  "  The 
Museumof  Science  and  Art.")  With  85 
Illustrations.     2s.  6d.,  cloth  lettered. 

THE  BEE  AND  WHITE  ANTS. 

Their  Manners  and  Habits.  By  Dr. 
Lardner.  With  Illustrations  of  Ani- 
mal Instinct  and  Intelligence.  (From 
"  The  Museum  of  Science  and  Art") 
1  vol.,  with  135  Illustrations.  2s. 
cloth  lettered. 

Economy  in  Food. 
DR.  EDWARD  SMITH'S  PRAC- 
TICAL DIETARY  FOR  FAMILIES, 
SCHOOLS,  AND  THE  LABOURING 

CLASSES.  Fourth  Thousand.  Small 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Chap.  I.  Elements  of  Food  which 
the  Body  requires. — II.  What  Ele- 
ments can  be  supplied  by  Food. — III. 
Qualities  of  Foods  : — Dry  Farinaceous 
Foods—  Fresh  Vegetables  —  Sugars — 
Fats,  Oil,  &c—  Meats— Fish— Gelatin 
— Eggs — Cows'  Milk  —  Cheese — Tea 
and  Coffee — Alcohols — Condiments. — 
IV.  Dietary  for  Families.  Infancy — 
Childhood — Youth — Adult  and  Middle 
Life — Old  Age. — V.  Dietary  in  Schools. 
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Economy  in  Food,  continued. 

— VI.  Dietary  of  theLahouring  Classes. 
Present  Mode  of  Living — Most  Suit- 
able Dietary  —  Best  arrangement  of 
Meals — Specimens  and  Proposed  Diet- 
aries.—VII.  Dietary  of  the  Labouring 
Classes.  Cooking  Depots  and  Soup 
Kitchens. 

"Dr.  Smith's  book  is  by  far  the  most 
useful  we  have  seen  upon  all  the  practical 
questions  connected  with  the  regulation 
of  food,  whether  for  individuals  or  fami- 
lies."— Saturday  Review. 

"It  is  a  book  which  ought  to  be  found  in 
every  household,  and  especially  in  every 
School  and  Parsonage."— Guardian. 

"Dr.  Smith  has,  we  consider,  done  a 
national  service  by  the  publication  of  this 
book.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
medical  man,  and  we  know  of  no  work 
calculated  to  be  of  greater  use  to  those  who 
are  desirous  of  improving  the  condition  of 
the  lower  classes."  —  Edinburgh  Medical 
Journal. 


Biblical  Illustration. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  HE- 
BREW and  CHALDEE  CONCOR- 
DANCE of  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 
Being  an  attempt  at  a  Verbal  Con- 
nection between  tbe  Original  and  the 
English  Translation.  With  Indexes, 
a  List  of  Proper  Names  and  their  Oc- 
currences, &c.  Second  Edition,  revised. 
2  vols,  royal  8vo,  U.  13s.  Qd. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  GREEK 

CONCORDANCE  of  the  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT. Being  an  attempt  at  a  Verbal 
Connection  between  the  Greek  Original 
and  the  English  Translation.  Uniform 
with  the  Englishman's  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee  Concordance.  Third  Edition, 
revised.     Royal  8vo,  21.  2s. 

"No  other  work  exists  in  our  language 
affording  the  same  facilities  to  one  who 
desires  to  search  the  original  Scriptures, 
nor  any  work  rendering  so  simple  and  so 
secure  the  business  of  Bible  interpreta- 
tion. The  entire  book  is  a  marvel  of  in- 
dustry, and  from  the  care  and  the  scholar- 
ship which  have  been  brought  to  its 
preparation,  there  is  no  risk  of  its  ever 
losing  the  high  place  which  it  has  already 
secured  amongst  modern  contributions  to 
sacred  literature."— Rev.  Dr.  James  Hamil- 
ton in  the  Weekly  Review. 

Ancient  Rome. 
ANCIENT  ROME.    ByTHOS.  H. 

Dyer.  Reprinted  from  Dr.  William 
Smith's  "Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Geography."  With  a  Map  of 
Ancient  Rome,  and  52  Illustrations. 
Royal  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cloth  lettered. 


Hebrew. 
HURWITZ'S    GRAMMAR    OF 

the  HEBREW  LANGUAGE.  Fourth 
Edition.     8vo,  13s.  cloth. 

Dr.  Smith's  Classical  Dictionaries. 
DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND 

ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES.  By  various 
Writers.  Second  Edition.  500  Illus- 
trations. One  large  volume,  8vo,  21.  2s. 

DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND 

ROMAN  BIOGRAPHY  and  MYTHO- 
LOGY. Complete  in  3  vols.  8vo, 
51.  15s.  Qd. 

DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND 

ROMAN  GEOGRAPHY.  By  various 
writers.    2  vols.  8vo,  4Z. 

SMALLER   DICTIONARY    OF 

GREEK  and  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES. 
New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  7s.  Qd. 

SMALLER  CLASSICAL  DIC- 
TIONARY of  BIOGRAPHY,  MY- 
THOLOGY, and  GEOGRAPHY.  New 
Edition,  7s.  6d. 

CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY  OF 

BIOGRAPHY,  MYTHOLOGY,  and 
GEOGRAPHY.  Fifth  Edition.  750 
Illustrations.     8vo,  18s. 


History  of  Rome  for  Colleges  and 

Schools. 
DR.  SCHMITZ'S  HISTORY  OF 

ROME,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Death  of  Commodus.  Twenty-fourth 
Thousand.  100  Illustrations.  Small 
8vo,  7s.  Qd. 

"The  most  prominent  feature  in  the 
work  is,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  great 
labour  bestowed  on  the  earlier  portion, 
the  development  of  the  constitution,  and 
the  struggle  between  the  two  estates. 
While  the  difficulties  of  this  subject  are 
fairly  grappled  with,  the  discussion  is  not 
overladen  with  a  needless  display  of  ab- 
struse learning,  useless,  and_  therefore 
mischievous,  in  a  work  designed  for 
Schools.  To  the  complete  success  of  this 
effort  to  render  intelligible  to  boys  this 
most  important  if  not  very  attractive  part 
of  Roman  history,  we  can  testify  from  our 
own  experience." — Educational  Times. 

ROBSON'S     QUESTIONS     ON 

THE  ABOVE.     Small  8vo,  2s. 


Latin  and  Greek  Authors,  with 
English  Notes. 

TACITUS,  GERMANIA,  AGRI- 

COLA,  and  FIRST  BOOK  OF  THE 
ANNALS.  With  English  Notes. 
Edited  by  Dr.  William  Smith.  Fifth 
Edition.     12mo,  5s. 

By  the  same  Editor, 

PLATO.  The  Apology  of  Socra- 
tes, the  Crito  and  Part  of  the  Phcedo  ; 
■with  Notes  in  English  from  Stall  baura. 
Schliermacher's  Introduction.  Fourth 
Edition.     12 mo,  5s. 


English. 
DR.  R.  G.  LATHAM  ON  THE 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.     Fifth  Edi- 
tion.    8vo,  18s. 

"  Let  him,  though  he  knows  no  cha- 
racters but  those  of  his  mother  tongue, 
read  through  the  book  as  well  as  he  can, 
and  we  will  answer  that  he  will  at  the 
close,  find  himself  in  the  possession  of 
much  larger  and  clearer  in  >tions  of  general 
grammar,  and  especially  of  comparative 
etymology,  than  he  would  have  supposed 
possible  at  the  outset." — English  Journal 
of  Education. 

LATHAM'S   HAND-BOOK   OF 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.    Fifth 
Edition.     Small  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

LATHAM'S  ENGLISH  GRAM- 
MAR FOR  SCHOOLS.  Nineteenth 
Thousand.     Small  8vo,  As.  6d. 

"  A  work  in  which  grammar,  no  longer 
an  assemblage  of  conventional  rules  of 
speech,  becomes  a  philosophical  analysis 
of  our  language,  and  an  elementary  intel- 
lectual* exercise  adapted  to  the  highest 
purposes  of  instruction. " — Minutes  of  Co  un- 
til of  Education  (St.  Mark's  College),  Vol. 
J.  (1845). 

LATHAM    AND    MABERLY'S 

SMALLER    ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 
Third  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

LATHAM'S    GRAMMAR    FOR 

CLASSICAL  SCHOOLS.     Third  Edi- 
tion.    Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

LATHAM'S     LOGIC    IN    ITS 

APPLICATION     TO    LANGUAGE. 
12mo,  Gs. 


Cambridge  Local  Examinations. 

MASON'S  ENGLISH  GRAM- 
MAR, including  the  Principles  of 
Grammatical  Analysis.  By  C.  P.  Mason, 
B.A.,  Fellow  of  University  College, 
London.  Tenth  Edition.  12 mo, 
2*.  6d. 

***  This  work  is  recommended  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge  as  a  text-book 
for  Candidates  preparing  for  the  Local 
Examinations  conducted  by  the  Univer- 
sity. 


MASON'S    FIRST    STEPS    IN 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  for  JUNIOR 
CLASSES.     Price  9d.  cloth. 

MASON'S    GRAMMATICAL 

ANALYSIS  of  SENTENCES.    12mo, 
Is. 

THE  FIRST  ENGLISH  REA- 
DER. By  the  Rev.  G.  D.  Abbott. 
Third  Edition.  12mo,  with  Illustra- 
tions,    la.  cloth  limp. 

THE  SECOND  ENGLISH  REA- 
DER. By  the  Rev.  G.  D.  Abbott. 
Third  Edition.     12mo,  la.  6d.  cloth. 


French. 

Professor  Merlet's  Works. 

MERLET'S  FRENCH  GRAM- 
MAR. New  Edition.  12mo,  5s.  6d. 
bound. 

MERLET'S  LE  TRADUCTEUR; 

Selections,  Historical,  Dramatic,  and 
Miscellaneous,  from  the  best  French 
Writers,  on  a  plan  calculated  to  render 
reading  and  translation  peculiarly  ser- 
viceable in  acquiring  the  French  lan- 
guage. Eighteenth  Edition.  12mo, 
5a.  6d.  bound. 

MERLET'S  FRENCH  COMPO- 
SITION. Consisting  of  Extracts  from 
English  Authors  to  be  turned  into 
French,  with  Notes  indicating  the  Dif- 
ferences in  Style  between  the  two  Lan- 
guages. A  List  of  Idioms,  with  Ex- 
planations, Mercantile  Terms,  Corre- 
spondence, and  Essays.    12mo,  3a.  6d. 

MERLET'S    FRENCH    SYNO- 

NYMES,  explained  in  Alphabetical 
Order,  with  Copious  Examples.  12mo, 
cloth,  2a.  6d. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  JAMES   WALTON, 


French,  continued. 

MERLET'S    STORIES    FROM 

FRENCH  WRITERS  ;  in  French  and 
English  Interlinear  (from  Merlet's 
"  Traduclcur").  Seventh  Edition. 
12mo,  2s.  cloth. 

MERLET'S   APERgU   DE    LA 

LITTERATURE  FRANCHISE.  12mo, 
2s.  Gd. 

"  This  little  volume  contains  a  short 
sketch  of  French  literature  from  the  ear- 
liest times,  and  a  list  of  the  most  distin- 
guished French  writers  and  their  principal 
works,  arranged  tabularly,  according  to 
the  ages  in  which  they  flourished."— 
Literary  Gazette. 


Crude  Form  System. 

"  By  discerning  from  the  outset  the  stem 
(or  crude  form)  of  declined  words,  the 
learner  is  prepared  to  understand  the  prin- 
ciples of  higher  philology." — Public  School 
Latin  Primer. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  LATIN  EX- 
ERCISES, for  teaching  the  Elements 
of  the  Language  on  a  System  of  Analysis 
and  Synthesis  ;  with  Latin  Reading 
Lessons  and  Copious  Vocabularies.  By 
John  Robson,  B.A.,  London,  late 
Assistant-Master  in  University  College 
School.  Sixth  Edition.  12mo,  4s.  6d. 
cloth. 

A  GREEK  GRAMMAR,  on  the 

System  of  Crude  forms.  By  J.  G. 
Greenwood,  B.A.,  Professor  of  the 
Languages  and  Literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome  in  Owen's  College,  Man- 
chester. Second  Edition.  Small  8vo, 
5s.  6d. 

FIRST    GREEK   BOOK:    Con- 

taining  Exercises  and  Reading  Lessons 
on  the  Inflections  of  Substantives  and 
Adjectives,  and  of  the  Active  Verb  in 
the  Indicative  Mood.  With  copious 
Vocabularies.  Being  the  First  Part  of 
the  "Constructive  Greek  Exercises." 
By  John  Robson,  B.A.  12mo,  3s.  6d. 
cloth  lettered. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  GREEK  EX- 

ERCISES  for  Teaching  the  Elements 
of  the  Language,  on  a  System  of  Analy- 
sis and  Synthesis,  with  Greek  Reading 
Lessons  and  copious  Vocabularies.  By 
John  Robson,  B.A.,  London,  late 
Assistant-Master  in  University  Col- 
lege School.  12mo,  pp.  408.  7s.  6d. 
cloth. 


Comparative  Philology. 

ELEMENTS  OF  COMPARA- 
TIVE PHILOLOGY.  By  Dr.  R.  G. 
Latham,  F.R.S.     1  vol.  8vo,  11.  Is. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  any  idea 
of  the  great  mass  of  information  which  he 
has  brought  together;  there  is  hardly  a 
language  in  the  world  of  which  a  few 
words  are  not  given.  Those  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  study  will  find  the  book  to 
be  a  repertory  of  most  that  is  valuable  on 
the  subject.  Dr.  Latham  has  spared  no 
pains  in  producing  a  book  full  of  learning 
and  erudition." — London  Review. 


Professor  De  Morgan's  Works. 
ELEMENTS  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

By  Augustus  De  Morgan,  late  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  University  College, 
London.  Eighteenth  Thousand.  Small 
8vo,  5s.  cloth. 

"Since  the  publication  of  the  first 
edition  of  this  work,  though  its  sale  suffi- 
ciently convinced  me  that  there  exists  a 
disposition  to  introduce  the  principles  of 
Arithmetic  into  Schools  as  well  as  the 
practice,  I  have  often  heard  it  remarked 
that  it  was  a  hard  book  for  children.  1 
never  dared  to  suppose  it  would  be  other- 
wise. All  who  have  been  engaged  in  the 
education  of  youth  are  aware  that  it  is  a 
hard  thing  to  make  them  think  ;  so  hard, 
indeed,  that  masters  had,  within  the  last 
few  years,  almost  universally  abandoned 
the  attempt,  and  taught  them  rules  in- 
stead of  principles,  by  authority  instead 
of  demonstration.  This  system  is  now 
passing  away,  and  many  preceptors  may 
be  found  who  are  of  opinion  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  additional  trouble  to 
themselves,  their  pupils  should  always  be 
induced  to  reflect  upon,  and  know  the 
reason  of,  what  they  are  doing.  Such  I 
would  advise  not  to  be  discouraged  by  the 
failure  of  a  first  attempt  to  make  the 
learner  understand  the  principle  of  a  rule. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  under 
the  present  system,  five  years  of  a  boy's 
life  are  partially  spent  in  merely  learning 
the  rules  contained  in  this  treatise,  and 
those,  for  the  most  part,  in  so*  imperfect  a 
way,  that  he  is  not  fit  to  encounter  any 
question  unless  he  sees  the  head  of  the 
book  under  which  it  falls.  On  a  very 
moderate  computation  of  the  time  thus 
bestowed,  the  pupil  would  be  in  no  respect 
worse  off,  though  he  spent  five  hours  on 
every  page  of  this  work."—  Preface  to  tlie 
Second  Edition. 

FORMAL  LOGIC  ;  Or  the  Cal- 
culus of  Inference,  Necessary  and  Pro- 
bable. By  Professor  De  Morgan. 
8vo,  6s.  6d. 

SYLLABUS  OF  A  PROPOSED 

SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC.    By  Professor 
De  Morgan.     8vo,  Is. 
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Logic. 
ART   OF  REASONING :   a  Po- 

pular  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of 
Logic,  Inductive  and  Deductive  ;  with 
an  Introductory  Outline  of  the  History 
of  Logic,  and  an  Appendix  on  recent 
Logical  Developments,  with  Notes.  By 
Samukl  Neil.  Crown  8vo.  is.  6d. 
cloth. 

AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE 

LAWS  OF  THOUGHT,  on  which  are 
founded  the  Mathematical  Theories  of 
Logic  and  Probabilities.  By  George 
Boole,  LL.  D. ,  Professor  of  Mathema- 
tics in  Queen's  College,  Cork.  8vo, 
14a.  cloth. 


Mathematical  Works  and  Tables. 
TABLES     OF    LOGARITHMS 

COMMON  and  TRIGONOMETRICAL 
TO  FIVE  PLACES.  Under  the  Su- 
perintendence of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Fcap. 
8vo,  Is.  Qd. 

FOUR-FIGURE  LOGARITHMS 

AND  ANTI-LOGARITHMS.  On  a 
Card,  Is. 

MATHEMATICAL    EXAM- 

PLES  ;  a  Graduated  Series  of  Element- 
ary Examples  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Logarithms,  Trigonometry,  and  Me- 
chanics. By  Samuel  Newth,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  University  College,  London. 
Second  Edition,  revised.  Crown  8vo, 
8*.  6c?.  cloth. 

SOLD  SEPARATELY  WITHOUT  THE 
ANSWERS. 

Arithmetical  Examples.     Crown  8vo, 

2s.  6d.  cloth. 
Algebraical   Examples.      Crown   8vo, 

2s.  6d.  cloth. 
Trigonometrical   Examples,    including 

Examples  in  the  Use  and  Theory  of 

Logarithms.       Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

cloth. 

A  COURSE  OF  ARITHMETIC, 

as  Taught  in  the  Pestalozzian  School, 
Worksop.  By  J.  Ellenberger.  Post 
8vo,  5s.  cloth. 

LESSONS    ON    NUMBER,    as 

given  in  a  Pestalozzian  School  at  Cheam, 
Surrey.  By  Charles  Reiner.  The 
Master's  Manual.  New  Edition.  12mo, 
cloth,  5s. 


Mathematical  Works,  continued. 
LESSONS   ON  FORM;    or,   an 

Introduction  to  Geometry,  as  given  in 
a  Pestalozzian  School,  Cheam,  Surrey. 
By  Charles  Reiner.  12mo,  with 
numerous  Diagrams.     3s.  Qd.  cloth. 

"  It  has  been  found  in  the  actual  use  of 
these  lessons,  for  a  considerable  period, 
that  a  larger  average  number  of  pupils  are 
brought  to  study  the  Mathematics  with 
decided  success,  and  that  all  pursue  them 
in  a  superior  manner." — Rev.  Dr.  Mayo. 

BARLOW'S     TABLES     OF 

SQUARES,  CODES, SQUARE  ROOTS, 
CUBE  ROOTS,  and  RECIPROCALS 
of  all  Integer  Numbers  up  to  10,000. 
Stereotype  Edition,  examined  and  cor- 
rected.    Royal  12mo,  8s. 


London  Latin  and  Greek 

Grammars. 

THE  LONDON  LATIN  GRAM- 

MAR  ;  including  the  Eton  Syntax  and 
Prosody  in  English,  accompanied  with 
Notes.  Twenty-fifth  Edition.  Pcap. 
8vo,  1*.  6d.  cloth. 

THE  LONDON  GREEK  GRAM- 
MAR. Designed  to  exhibit,  in  small 
compass,  the  Elements  of  the  Greek 
Language.  Ninth  Edition.  12ino, 
Is.  iid.  cloth. 


Greek  and  Latin. 
NEW  LATIN  DELECTUS; 

being  Sentences  for  Translation  from 
Latin  into  English,  and  English  into 
Latin  ;  arranged  in  a  systematic  Pro- 
gression. By  Dr.  Alexander  Allen. 
Fifth  Edition,  revised.     12mo,  4s.  cl. 

A  NEW  GREEK  DELECTUS; 

being  Sentences  for  Translation  from 
Greek  into  English,  and  English  into 
Greek  ;  arranged  in  a  systematic  Pro- 
gression. By  Dr.  Raphael  Kuhner. 
Translated  and  Edited  from  the  Ger- 
man, by  the  late  Dr.  Alexander 
Allen.  Seventh  Edition,  revised. 
12mo,  is.  cloth. 

"It  is  an  analytical  and  synthetical 
praxis  on  the  forms  of  the  Greek  language, 
communicating,  by  the  way,  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  syntax,  and  information 
on  points  connected  with  the  Greek 
writers. " — Preface. 


Greek  and  Latin,  continued. 
NEW  LATIN  READING  BOOK; 

consisting  of  Short  Sentences,  Easy 
Narrations,  and  Descriptions,  selected 
from  Caesar's  Gallic  War ;  in  System- 
atic Progression.  With  a  Dictionary. 
Third  Edition,  revised.    12mo,  2s.  Qd. 

"  The  plan  of  this  work  differs  in  one 
important  point  from  other  works  of  a 
similar  kind.  The  sentences  have  been 
selected  exclusively  from  Caesar's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Gallic  War,  instead  of 
being  taken  from  different  authors,  as  has 
usually  been  the  case.  There  is  an  obvious 
advantage  in  this  plan  ;  the  same  words 
are  continually  repeated  by  the  same 
author  in  a  simple  nan-ative;  and  the 
pupil  thus  becomes  accustomed  to  his 
style,  and  finds  the  work  of  translation 
grow  easier  every  day,  which  cannot  be 
the  case  when  the  extracts  are  taken 
from  many  different  authors,  whose  style 
must  of  course  vary  exceedingly." — Pre- 
face. 

THE     GREEK     TESTAMENT 

BOOTS,  in  a  Selection  of  Texts,  giving 
the  power  of  Reading  the  whole  Greek 
Testament  without  difficulty.  With 
Grammatical  Notes  and  a  Parsing 
Lexicon,  associating  the  Greek  Primi- 
tives with  English  Derivatives.  By 
G.  K.  Gillespie,  A.M.  Post  8vo, 
7s.  Qd.  cloth. 

THE  ANALYSE  OF  SEN- 
TENCES (on  Becker's  System)  AP- 
PLIED TO  LATIN.  By  C.  P.  Mason, 
B.A.,  Fellow  of  University  College, 
London.     12 mo,  2s.  6d. 

ANALYTICAL  LATIN  EXER- 
CISES. By  C.  P.  Mason,  B.A., 
Fellow  of  University  College,  London. 
12mo,  3s.  Qd.  cloth. 

These  Exercises  are  based,  as  regards 
the  Accidence,  on  the  Crude  Form  system, 
which  is  so  applied  that  the  work  may  be 
used  in  connection  with  any  of  the  best 
school  grammars  in  current  use.  The 
study  of  the  accidence  is  succeeded  by  a 
systematic  development  of  the  formation 
and  meaning  of  compound  and  derived 
words.  The  general  object  of  the  book  is 
to  give  the  learner  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  formation  and  sense  of  the  words 
of  the  Latin  language. 


Interlinear  Translations. 

HARDY  AND  ADAMS'S  ANA- 
BASIS OF  XENOPHON.  Expressly 
for  Schools.  With  Notes,  Index  of 
Names,  and  a  Map.     12mo,  4s.  6c?.  cl. 


Interlinear  Translations,  continued. 

LOCKE'S  SYSTEM  OF  CLAS- 
SICAL INSTRUCTION.  Interlinear 
Translations.     Is.  Qd.  each. 

Latin. 
Phsedrus's  Fables  of  JEsop. 
Virgil's  JEneid.     Book  I. 
Parsing  Lessons  to  do. 
Caesar's  Invasion  of  Britain. 

Greek. 
Homer's  Iliad.     Book  I. 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia.     Book  I. 
Herodotus' s  Histories.    Selections. 

French. 
Sismondi ;  the  Battles  of  Cressy  and 

Poic  tiers. 
A  ho,  to  accompany  the  Latin  and 

Greek  Series. 
The  London  Latin  Grammar.     12ino, 

Is.  Qd. 
The  London  Greek  Grammar.     12mo, 
Is.  Qd. 


TERENCE,  ANDRIA.    With 

English  Notes,  Summaries,  and  Life 
of  Terence.  By  Newenham  Travers, 
B.A.,  late  Assistant-Master  in  Uni- 
versity College  School.  Fcap.  8vo, 
3s.  Qd. 


Italian. 
FIRST  ITALIAN  COURSE; 

being  a  Practical  and  Easy  Method  of 
Learning  the  Elements  of  the  Italian 
Language.  Edited  from  the  German 
work  by  Filippi,  after  the  method  of 
Dr.  Ahn,  and  adapted  by  numerous 
additions  for  the  use  of  English 
learners.  By  W.  Brownrigg  Smith, 
M.A.,  Second  Classical  Master  of  the 
City  of  London  School.  12mo,  3s.  Qd. 
cloth. 

For  Coin  Collectors. 
A    NUMISMATIC     MANUAL, 

or,  Guide  to  the  Collection  and  Study 
of  Greek,  Roman,  and  English  Coins. 
Illustrated  by  Engravings  of  many 
hundred  types,  by  means  of  which 
even  imperfect  and  obliterated  pieces 
may  be  easily  deciphered.  By  J.  Y. 
Akerman,  F.S.A.    8to,  21s.  cloth. 


Sir  George  Ramsay's  Works. 

THE  MORALIST  AND  POLITI- 
CIAN ;  or,  Many  Things  in  Few  Words. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

"  Many  of  the  political  aphorisms  are 
sagacious  and  true,  and  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  our  statesmen  on  account  of  their 
logical  soundness." — Public  Opinion. 

"  A  book  which  reminds  us  in  its  style 
of  some  parts  of  Coleridge's  '  Aids  to  Re- 
flection,' without  affecting  to  emulate  its 
power.  Without  being  profound,  it  is 
thoughtful  and  sensible."  —  Notes  and 
Queries. 

"It  will  not  please  idle  readers,  but 
thinkers  will  appreciate  it  highly."  — 
Churchman. 

INSTINCT  AND  REASON ;  or, 

The  First  Principles  of  Human  Know- 
ledge.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 
in. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  PSYCHO- 
LOGY.   8vo,  10*.  6d. 

— ♦ — 

Drawing. 
LINEAL    DRAWING    COPIES 

for  the  Earliest  Instruction.  Compri- 
sing upwards  of  200  subjects  on  24 
sheets,  mounted  on  12  pieces  of  thick 
pasteboard,  in  a  Portfolio.  By  the 
Author  of  "Drawing  for  Young 
Children."     5s.  6d. 

These  copies  consist  of  Geometrical 
Figures  and  Forms  of  simple  objects,  with 
the  Roman  and  Writing  Alphabets  in  Cap- 
ital and  Small  Letters.  They  are  printed 
white  on  black  ground.  They  may  also 
be  used  in  teaching  the  Letters,  in  teach- 
'  ing  Writing,  and  in  giving  Lessons  on  the 
Elements  of  Form  and  Geometry. 

EASY  DRAWING  COPIES  for 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 
Simple  Outlines  without  Perspective. 
67  subjects,  in  a  Portfolio.  By  the 
Author  of  "  Drawing  for  Young 
Children."     6s.  6d. 

Sold  also  in  Two  Sets. 
Set    I.    Twenty-six  subjects  mounted 

on  thick  pasteboard,  in  a  Portfolio. 

Price  3s.  6d, 
Set  II.  Forty-one    subjects    mounted 

on  thick  pasteboard,  in  a  Portfolio. 

Price  3s.  Qd. 
The  copies  are  sufficiently  large  and 

bold  to  be  drawn  from  by  forty  or 

fifty  children  at  the  same  time. 

PERSPECTIVE :  ITS  PRINCI- 
PLES AND  PRACTICE.  By  G.  B. 
Moore,  Teacher  of  Drawing  in  Uni- 
versity College.  In  2  Parts.  Text 
and  Plates.     8vo,  8s.  Qd.  cloth. 


Monetary  History  of  England. 
THE   MYSTERY  OF  MONEY 

Explained  and  Illustrated  by  the  Mo- 
netary History  of  England  from  the 
Norman  Conquest  to  the  present  time. 
8vo,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  volume  consists  of  a  historical  sur- 
vey, concise  but  complete,  of  the  Monetary 
System  of  England,   from   the    Norman 

Conquest  to  the  present  time 

The  book  is  the  work  of  a  gentleman  who 
has  been  engaged  in  trade  and  banking 
since  the  year  1801. 


Singing. 

THE  SINGING  MASTER  COM- 
PLETE.    1  vol.  8vo,  6s.  cloth. 

CONSISTING  OP 

I.  First  Lessons  in  Singing,  and  the 

Notation  of  Music.     8vo,  Is. 
II.  Rudiments  of  the  Science  of  Har- 
mony.    8vo,  Is.  [Is. 

III.  The  First  Class  Tune  Book.    8vo, 

IV.  The  Second    Class    Tune   Book. 

8vo,  Is.  6d. 
V.  The  Hymn  Tune  Book.    70  Popu- 
lar Psalm  and  Hymn   Tunes. 
8vo,  Is.  6d. 

*»*  Any  Part  may  be  purchased  separately. 

Scientific  Charts. 
PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS 

OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART.  With  Ex- 
planatory Notes.  Large  Printed  Sheets 
each  appropriated  to  one  Subject,  and 
containing  from  50  to  100  Engraved 
Figures. 

The  purpose  of  the  Editor  is  to  furnish 
teachers  with  a  powerful  means  of  Instruc- 
tion, by  putting  at  one  view  before  the 
Pupil  representations  of  the  objects,  phe- 
nomena, and  processes  comprised  in  the 
subjects  to  which  these  sheets  are  appro- 
priated. The  Explanatory  Notes,  though 
brief,  are  sufficient  to  remind  the  Teacher 
of  the  points  necessary  to  be  impressed  on 
the  Pupil,  and  references  are  given  to  Text 
books  where  he  may  find  such  further  de- 
velopments as  he  may  think  necessary. 

Complete,  9  sheets  folded  in  a  cover, 
4*.  6d. ;  also  in  Parts  at  Is.  Qd.     The  size 
of  the  sheet  is  22  by  28  inches.     Any  sheet 
may  be  purchased  separately,  price  M. 
Part  I.     Is.  6d. 

1.  Mechanic  Powers. 

2.  Machinery. 

:',.  Watch  and  Clock  Work. 
Part  H.     Is.  6d. 
4.  Elements  of  Machinery, 
f).  Motion  and  Force. 

6.  Steam  Engine. 

Part  III.    Is.  6J. 

7.  Hydrostatics. 

8.  Hydraulics. 

9.  Pneumatics. 


Anatomy. 

QUAIN  AND  WILSON'S  ANA- 
TOMICAL PLATES.  201  Plates. 
Royal  folio.  2  vols,  half- bound  mo- 
rocco, £5  5s.  plain,  £8  8*.  coloured. 

***  Sold  also  in  Divisions  {separately) 
as  under — 

Plain.       Coloured. 


£  s.   d. 

£  s.  d. 

Muscles  (51  Plates),  cloth,     15    0 

2    4    0 

Vessels  (50  Plates),     ,,          15    0 

2    0    0 

Nerves  (3S  Plates),     „         110 

1  14    0 

Viscera  (32  Plates),    ,,         0  17    0 

1  10    0 

Bones  &  Ligaments  (30  PI.)  0  17    0 

10    0 

Medicine. 
HANDBOOK  OF  THE  PRIN- 
CIPLES AND  PRACTICE  OF  MED- 
ICINE.  By  James  Andrew,  M.D., 
Physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospi- 
tal.    Small  8vo.  {Preparing. 

DR.    GARROD     ON     GOUT 

AND  RHEUMATIC  GOUT.  Second 
Edition,  with  extensive  alterations. 
Small  8vo,  15s. 

"Dr.  Garrod  has  in  this  edition  incor- 
porated the  results  of  his  increased  expe- 
rience of  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
gout;  and  has  added  a  chapter  on  the 
diseases  to  which  gouty  persons  are  pecu- 
liarly liable." — British  Medical  Journal. 

ON  URINARY  AND    RENAL 

DISEASES.  By  William  Roberts, 
M.  D. ,  Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
Manchestei*.  A  Practical  Treatise. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Cases  and 
Engravings.    Small  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

"  We  commend  the  work  most  cordially 
as  admirably  adapted  to  supply  in  medical 
literature  a  treatise  which  every  intelli- 
gent physician  must  have  felt  to  be 
needed."  —  American  Journal  of  Medical 
Science. 

DR.  MURPHY'S  PRINCIPLES 

AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY. 
Second  and  greatly  Improved  Edition. 
Many  Illustrations.  Small  8 vo,  12s.  6d. 

"The  object  of  Dr.  Murphy  has  been  to 
make  his  Lectures  as  practically  useful  as 
possible." — British  Medical  Journal. 

"  In  discussing  the  treatment,  Dr. 
Murphy  is  not  content  with  laying  down 
arbitrary  rules,  but  refers  constantly  to 
the  principles  on  which  he  acts  ;  while  his 
directions  are  clear,  explicit,  sound,  and 
eminently  practical." — Dublin  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Medical  Science. 

DR.   HILLIER'S   HANDBOOK 

OF  SKIN  DISEASES,  FOR  PRAC- 
TITIONERS and  STUDENTS.  Small 
8vo,  7s.  Qd.  cloth. 

' '  The  treatment  laid  down  by  the  author 
is  simple,  rational,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  results  of  an  extended  experience." — 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 


Medicine,  continued. 

DR.  WALSHE   ON  DISEASES 

OF    THE     HEART    AND    GREAT 

VESSELS.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and 
greatly  Enlarged.    Small  8vo,  12s.  Qd. 

DR.  WALSHE  ON  DISEASES 

OF  THE  LUNGS.  Third  Edition. 
Revised  and  greatly  enlarged.  Small 
8vo,  12s.  Qd. 

DR.    EDWARD     SMITH     ON 

HEALTH  AND  DISEASE,  as  Illus- 
trated by  the  Cyclical  Changes  in  the 
Human  System.  Small  8vo,  10s.  Qd. 
"One  of  the  most  remarkable,  valuable, 
and  useful  books  we  have  ever  met  with." 
— Dublin  Medical  Journal. 

DR.  EDWARD  SMITH  ON  CON- 
SUMPTION, in  its  Early  and  Remedi- 
able Stages.  Small  8vo,  10s.  Qd.  cloth. 
"  We  must  now  take  leave  of  Dr.  Smith, 
expressing,  in  conclusion,  our  high  sense 
of  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  inves- 
tigated the  symptoms  of  the  disease ;  and 
of  the  talent  with  which  he  has  directed 
his  physiological  and  pathological  know- 
ledge to  its  treatment." — Edinburgh  Medi- 
cal Journal. 

DR.    GEORGE    HARLEY    ON 

JAUNDICE  ;  its  Pathology  and  Treat- 
ment. With  the  application  of  Physio- 
logical Chemistry  to  the  Detection  and 
Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Liver  and 
Pancreas.     8vo,  Is.  Qd. 

"  This  is  a  suggestive  and  valuable 
book." — Ranking's  Abstract. 

DR.   GEORGE    HARLEY    ON 

DIABETES.     Small  8vo,  2s.  Qd. 

DR.    GEORGE    HARLEY    ON 

ALBUMINURIA,  WITH  or  WITH- 
OUT DROPSY.     Small  8vo,  2s.  Qd. 

Surgery. 
ERICHSEN    ON    RAILWAY 

AND  OTHER  INJURIES  OF  THE 
NERVOUS  SYSTEM.  Small  8vo, 
3s.  Qd. 

• '  It  will  serve  as  a  most  useful  and  trust- 
worthy guide  to  the  profession  in  general, 
many  of  whom  may  be  consulted  in  such 
cases,  and  it  will,  no  doubt,  take  its  place 
as  a  text-book  on  the  subject  of  which  he 
treats." — Medical  Press. 

-< '  Any  work  with  the  Erichsen  stamp 
upon  it  must  always  command  the  atten- 
tion of  the  practical  surgeon :  and  we  wel- 
come this  as  perhaps  the  most  practically 
useful  treatise  written  for  many  a  day." — 
Medical  Times. 

MR.  QUAIN  ON  DISEASES  OF 

THE  RECTUM.  Second  Edition. 
Coloured  Plates,  7s.  Qd. 


THE    MODERN    ROLLIN. 


Complete  in  Three  handsome  Volumes,  Svo,  with  Maps  anil  Plans, 

£1  Is. 

AN  ANCIENT  HISTOET 

FROM  THE  EAELIEST  RECORDS  TO  THE  FALL 
/       OF  THE  WESTERN  EMPIRE, 

INCLUDING  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 

JEWS,    ASSYRIANS,    BABYLONIANS,    PERSIANS,   AND    OTHER 
ANCIENT  NATIONS,  AS  WELL  AS  GREECE  AND  ROME. 

By  PHILIP    SMITH,   B.A., 

One  of  the  Principal  Contributors  to  Dr.  Smith's  "Classical  Dictionaries." 


This  "Work  aims  at  supplying  at  once  a  desideratum  in  English 
literature,  and  a  special  want  of  the  present  age. 

Ancient  History  is  no  mere  study  of  the  schools,  but  the 
foundation  of  all  sound  knowledge  of  the  history  of  every  age. 
Where  then  is  an  ordinary  English  reader  to  obtain  a  general 
view  of  its  whole  field  ? 

Not  to  speak  of  manuals  designed  chiefly  for  schools  and 
colleges,  or  of  works  of  an  encyclopa3dic  bulk,  the  general  reader, 
seeking  for  a  connected  history  of  the  Ancient  World,  has 
hitherto  had  no  resource  except  the  work  of  the  amiable  Abbe 
Rollin,  so  deservedly  popular  in  its  time.  But  Rollin  omitted 
the  very  alpha  and  omega  of  his  subject,  Sacred  and  Roman 
History,  which  are  for  the  first  time  treated  in  this  work  as 
integral  parts  of  Ancient  History  ;  while  so  much  new  light  has 
since  been  thrown  upon  the  great  Oriental  States  —  Egypt, 
Chaldea,  Assyria,  and  Babylon,  as  to  make  his  work  antiquated. 

For  the  first  time,  then,  in  English  literature,  the  reader  has 
before  him,  in  the  moderate  compass  of  Three  Volumes,  a 
complete  Ancient  History,  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to 
the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire  of  Rome,  treated  as  a  continuous 
narrative,  and  with  unity  of  purpose. 

In  traversing  so  large  a  space  of  human  history,  it  has  been  the 
author's  aim  to  condense  and  arrange  the  facts  without  reducing 
them  to  bare  annals,  and  to  suggest  their  leading  lessons  without 
encumbering  his  pages  with  controversy  or  moralizing. 


LONDON:   JAMES  WALTON,  137,  GOWER  STREET, 

Bookseller  and  Publisher  to  University  College. 


Subscription  (Sfoiiton 

OF 

SMITH'S    ANCIENT    HISTORY. 


"  The  instruction  derived  from  the  particular  history  of  any  one  nation  or  state  increases 
in  geometrical  ratio  to  the  student's  knowledge  of  universal  history." — Sir  F.  PALGRAVE. 


OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 


Saturday  Review. 

"His  points  of  transition  are  well  chosen,  and  his  wide  and  various  panorama  of 
principalities,  powers,  and  dominions,  clearly  arranged.  He  has  availed  himself  liberally 
of  the  new  lights,  thrown  by  recent  discovery  and  philology,  upon  the  annals  of  the  East, 
and  in  all  that  relates  to  the  Oriental  empires  and  African  kingdoms  or  republics  (if, 
indeed,  that  term  can  be  applied  to  the  timocratic,  or  perhaps  ploutocratic  Carthage)  his 
work  is  far  in  advance  of  any  Ancient  History  in  our  language." 

Athenaeum. 

"  In  relating  not  only  all  the  leading  events  of  the  epochs  here  referred  to,  but  also 
the  remarkable  incidents  of  the  periods  between  the  respective  epochs,  one  great  and 
rare  power  was  required — that  of  condensation.  There  are  cases  in  which  an  historian 
not  only  has  superabundance  of  materials,  but  he  is  bound  to  use  them  all.  Such  a  case 
has  existed  here ;  and  Mr.  Smith  has  been  equal  to  its  exigencies.  Mr.  Smith's  lucidity 
of  description  is  enhanced  by  excellent  maps  and  charts,  whereby  the  student  will  all  the 
more  readily  comprehend  the  relations  of  nations  and  the  movements  on  a  field  of  battle." 

Evangelical  Christendom. 

"The  style  is  admirable,  clear,  expressive,  animated,  and  often  singularly  forcible 
and  happy.  In  his  description  of  '  decisive  battles  '  Mr.  Smith  shows  the  same  talent 
for  military  engineering  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  pages  of  Dr.  Arnold,  and  the 
human  interest  as  well  as  the  ethical  value  of  the  work  is  sustained  throughout  by  its 
just  and  noble  sympathies.  In  a  day  when  literature  is  so  full  of  insinuated  doubt  and 
outspoken  unbelief,  we  cannot  too  cordially  hail  a  contribution  to  historic  authorship 
so  thoroughly  imbued  with  Christian  faith  and  feeling,  so  devoutly  observant  of  the  hand 
of  God,  and  so  fitted  to  impress  with  the  continual  presence  and  overruling  in  human 
affairs  of  Him  who  •  is  wise  in  counsel  and  excellent  in  working.'  " 

Educational  Times. 

"It  is  written  in  a  picturesque  and  graphic  style,  and  is  undoubtedly  not  open  to 
the  charge  so  frequently  brought  against  works  of  this  class,  of  being  dull  reading. 

"  It  contains  the  results  of  the  extensive  and  important  researches  which  have  been 
made  since  Rollin's  time,  and  which  have  almost  revolutionised  our  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  Ancient  World." 

LONDON  :   JAMES  WALTON,  137,  GOWER  STREET. 
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